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THE UNITED STATES. 

BOOK I. 

DISCOVERY & COLONIZATION OF NORTH AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE DISCOVERIES OF THE CABOTS TO THE SETTLEMENT OF VIRGINIA. 

The early history of most nations is of fabulous^ or at best of doubtful character, 
and affords abundant opportunity for the exhibition of romantic conjecture. It 
might, however, have been naturally expected that no doubtful claims to the first 
visitation of a country so recently brought within the pale of history as the American 
continent, should be found to exist; but this expectation is far from according with 
fact. Cambrian ambition, unsatisfied with claiming for her heroes the honour of 
being aboriginal Britons, would invest her sons also with the wreath of fame as the 
discoverers of the western hemisphere. Dr. Powel (in his History of Wales) would 
have us believe, that Madoc, son of Owen Gwyneth, prince of North Wales, reached 
the American shores in the year 1170; most probably, however, this worthy young 
prince did not extend his voyage of discovery beyond the coast of Spain, by no means 
an inconsiderable exploit for that age.* 

* ** Madoc, another of Owen Gwyneth his sonnes, left the land in contention betwixt his brethren, and 
prepared certaine ships, with men and munition, and sought adventures by seas, sailing west, and leaving the 
coast of Ireland so farre north, that he came unto a land unknowen, where he saw many strange tilings. 
This land must needs be some part of that countrey of which the Spanyards aiiirme themselves to be the first 
finders since Hanno*s time. Whereupon it is manifest tliat that countrey was by Britaines discovered, long 
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Of a far more probable character, though by no means uncontested, are the 
assertions of the Norwegian historians, who claim for their countrymen, confessedly 
the most adventurous navigators of the northern waters of the Atlantic in the earlier 
ages, the discovery of this vast continent in the year 1001, designated Vinland by 
Biorn, their chief, from the profusion of wild grape-vines he found luxuriating in the 
plains. The discussion of this point, as also the narrative of the Zeni, we shall 
leave to those whose labours are less required in the more important practical 
I researches which the nature of our undertaking especially embraces,^ 

In entering the region of indisputable authenticity, England ranks scarcely second 
to Spain in the merit and the success of naval enterprise. It is a circumstance, 
however, too remarkable to be passed unnoticed, that England, Spain, and France, all 
derived their Transatlantic possessions from tlie science and energy of Italian navi- 
gators, although not a single colony was ever planted in, the newly - discovered 
continent by the inhabitants of Italy. Columbus, a Genoese, acquired for Spain a 
colonial dominion great enough to satiate the most craving ambition; but, reaping 
no personal advantage from his labours, excepting an unprofitable fame, after having 
been ignominiously driven from the world he had made known to Europeans, he died 
in poverty and disgrace.® Cabot, a Venetian, sailing in the service of England, con- 
ferred on that nation a claim, the magnitude and importance of which he never lived 
to comprehend.'^ Verazzani, a Florentine, explored America for the benefit of 
France; but sailing hither a second time, for the purpose of establishing a colony, 
he perished at sea.® Amerigo Vespucci gave his name to the new world, and thus 
rendered his reputation as durable, probably, as the world itself, but without 
acquiring any advantage for his native country.^ 

From this slight digression we return to the discoveries of Cabot* The exploits of ' 
Columbus having excited a great sensation among the English merchants, and at the 

before Columbus led any Spanyards thither. Of the voyage and rcturne of this Madoc there be many fables 
fained, as the common people doe use in distance of place and length of time rather to augment then to 
diminish: but sure it is, there he was. And after he had returned home, and declared the pleasant and 
fruitfull countreys that he had scene without inhabitants, and upon the contrary part, for what barren and 
wild ground his brethren and nephewes did murtlier one another, he prepared a number of ships, and got j 
with him such men and women as were desirous to live in quietnesse ; and taking leave of his friends, tookc 1 
his journey thitherward againe. Therefore it is to be supposed that he and his people inhabited part of those | 
countreys; for it appeareth by Francis Lopez de Gomara, that in Acuzamil and other places the people | 
honored the crosse. Wheiby it may be gathered that Christians had bene there before the comming of tlie 
Spanyards. But because this people were not many, they followed the manors of the land which they came 
unto, and used the language they found there.”— HakluyFs Voyages, vol. iii. p. 1 . 

** Those of our readers who are desirous of indulging their curiosity on this subject, can refer tc Miirrny*s 
Historical Account of the Discoveries and Travels in North America, vol* i. p. 14—36. 

• Irving’s Life of Columbus. 

* Belknap's Biog. vol. i. p. 38, Hakluyt, vol. iil p. 295—300, 

• Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. 6, et seq. 

* Bandini, Vita e Litterc d* Amerigo Vespucci. 
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court of Henry VII. the adventurous spirit of John Cabot, heightened by the 
ardour of his son Sebastian, led him to propose to the king to undertake a voyage 
of discovery, with the two-fold object of becoming acquainted with new territories, 
and of realizing the long-desired object of a western passage to China and the 
Indies. A commission was accordingly granted, on the 5th of March, to him and 
his three sons, giving them liberty to sail to all parts of the east, west, and north, 
undei; the royal banners and ensigns, to discover countries of the heathen^ unknown 
to Cliristians ; to set up the kings banners there; to occupy and possess, as his 
subj^ts, such places as they could subdue ; giving them the rule and jurisdiction of 
the same, to be holden on condition of paying to the king one fifth part of all their 
gains. By virtue of this commission a small fleet was equipped, partly at the king s 
expense, and partly at that of private individuals, in which the Cabots embarked, with 
a comx)any of three hundred mariners. Our knowledge of this voyage is collected firom 
many detached and imperfect notices of it in different authors, who, while they esta- 
blish the general facts in the most unquestionable manner, differ in many particular 
circumstances.® The most probable account is, that Cabot sailed north-west a few 
i weeks, until his progress was arrested by floating ice-bergs, when he shaped his 
j course to the south-west, and soon came in sight of a shore named by him Prima 
I Vista, and generally believed to be some part of Labrador, or Newfoundland, j 
Thence he steered northward again to the sixty-seventh degree of latitude, where he | 
was obliged to turn back by the discontent of Ids crew. He sailed along the coast ! 
in search of an outlet as far as the neighbourhood of the gulf of Mexico, when a ' 
mudiny broke out in the ship’s company, in consequence of which the farther prose- 
cution of the voyage was abandoned. — Cabot reached England with several savages 
and a valuable cargo, although some writers deny that he ever landed, and it is 
certain tliat he did nod; attempt any conquest or settlement in tlie countries which 
he discovered. 

» “ An extract taken out of tlie ma^ of Sebastian Cabot, cut by Clement Adams, concerning his discovery 
of the West Indies, which is to be scc^ne in her Majesties prive gallerie at Westminster: — In the yere of 
our Lord, 1497, lohn Cabot, a Venetian, \ind his sonne Sebastian, (with an English fleet, set out from Bristoll), 
discovered that land which no man before , that time had attempted, on the 24th of June, about five of die 
clocke, early in the morning. This land he Called Prima Vista, that is to say, first scene, because, as 1 sup- 
pose, it was that part whereof they had the finst sight from sea. That island whicli lieth out before the 
land, he called the Island of St. lohn, upon tliis bccasion, as I thinke, because it was discovered upon the j 
day of lohn the Baptist The inhabitants of this inland use to weare beasts skinnes, and have them in | 
as great estimation as we have our finest garments. Jn their warres they use howes, arrowes, pikes, darts, j 
woodden clubs, and slings. The soile is barren in som'^ places, and yeeldeth litle fruit, hut it is full of | 
white beares and stagges, farre greater then ours. It yeelde;th plenty of fish, and those very great, as scales, j 
and those which commonly we call salmons : there are solevs also above a yard in length : but especially j 
there is great abundance of that kinde of fish which the savages call haccalaos. In the same island also j 
there breed hanks, hut they are so blacke that they are very like to ravens, as also tiieir partridges and < 
eagles* which are in like sorte blacke.” — Hakluyt, voL iii. p.,0'. | 
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I'hls voyage was not immediately followed by any important consequences; but it 
is memorable as being the first that is certainly ascertained to have been effected to 
this continent, and as constituting the title by which the English claimed the territo- 
ries that they subsequently acquired here. Through a singular succession of 
causes, during more than sixty years from the time of this discovery of the northern 
division of the continent by the English, their monarchs gave but little attention to 
this countl'y, which was destined to be annexed to their crown, and to be one Iprin- 
cipal source of British opulence and power, till, in the march of events, it shoulfi rise 
into an independent empire. This remarkable neglect is in some measure accounted 
for by the rugal maxims of Henry VI 1. and the unpropitious circumstances of the 
Teign of Henry VIII. of Edward VI. and of the bigoted Mary ; reigns peculiarly 
adverse to the extension of industry, trade, and navigation. 

While English enterprise lay dormant, both France and Spain were on the 
alert. The French dag had not yet, indeed, waved on the western shores of the 
Atlantic. A monarch of such spirit as Francis I. however, could not be content to 
see Charles, his rival, carrying off all the brilliant prizes offered by the new world. 
He listened readily to the suggestion, that he too should send an expedition to the 
west, for the discovery of kingdoms and countries unknown; and Juan Verazzano, 
a Florentine, who had distinguished himself by successful cruises against the 
Spaniards, was sent with a vessel, called the Dauphin, to the American coast. In 
this voyage he discovered, with a considerable degree of accuracy, the coast of 
Florida. The whole extent of his discovery was upwards of 700 leagues of thg,. 
North American coast, which he named New France.^ He made another voya,^*e the 
next year; but its records are equally brief and fatal: — Ramusio givesb neither date, 
nor place, nor country; but states, that having landed with some qf liis crew, Verazzano 
was seized by the savages, and killed and devoured in the presence of his companions 
on board, who sought in vain to give any assistance. Suctfwas the fate of one of the 
most eminent navigators of that age, whom Forster ran/i^s as the type of Cook, both 
as to his exploits during life, and the dreadful mod^ of his death. The gloomy 
impression produced by the tragic fate of Verazzapb seems to have deterred others 
for some time from such enterprises; and, for several succeeding years, neither 
the king nor the nation seem to have thought any more of America. 

After a lapse of ten years, on a representation made by Philip Chabot, admiral of 
France, of the advantages that would result from establishing a colony in a country 
from which Spain derived her greatest wealth, these enterprises were renewed, and 
Jacques Cartier, a bold seaman of /St. Malo, who proposed another voyage, was 

Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 295—300, where is Verazzano’s own account of Iiis voyage, sent to Francis 1., 

. written m Dieppe the 8th of July, 1524. See also Univ. Hist. vol. xxxix. p. 40C. Forster, Voy. p. 432 1*36. 

j Belknap, Biog. vol. i. p. 33. Harris’s Voy. vcJ. i. p. 810. Piirchas, vol. i. p. 769. Chalmers, vol i. p, 5J2. 
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readily supplied with two ships, under the direction of the Sieur de Melleraye, then 
vice-admiral of France. He set sail on the 20th of April, 1534, and on the 10th of 
May came in view of Cape Bonavista. As large masses of ice, however, were still 
floating about the coast, he deemed it wise to enter a harbour which he called St. 
Catherine, and to remain there ten days. The sea then becoming favourable, he 
came out, and stood to the north, sailed almost round Newfoundland, and discovered 
the Baye des Chaleurs, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Having sailed to the 51st 
degree; of latitude, in the fruitless hope of passing to China, he returned, in April, 
to Friince, without making a settlement. 

A larger expedition was equipped the next spring, and they proceeded direct to 
Newfoune^and. Discovering now the river of Canada, which gradually obtained the 
name of St. Lawrence, he sailed up this noble stream three hundred leagues to a great 
and swift fall ; formed alliances with the natives ; took possession of the territory ; built 
a fort; and wintered in the country, which he called New France. In sailing up the 
St. Lawrence, he discovered Hazel or Filbert Island, Bacchus Island, since called the 
Isle of Orleans, and a river which he called St. Croix, since called Jacques Cartier’s 
River, where he laid up his ships. From this river, before his final departure, partly 
by stratagem and partly by force, he carried off Donnacona, the Indian king of the 
country. He at this time visited Hochelaga, a large Indian settlement, which 
he called Montreal, where the French were well received; but they were soon 
infected with the scurvy, of which a considerable number died. The next spring, 
Cartier, taking with him Donnacona and several of the natives, returned with the re- 
mains of his crew to France, and expatiated to the king on the advantages that would 
probably result from a settlement in this country, principally by means of the fur trade; 
but the fallacious opinion, then prevalent among all the nations of Europe, that such 
countries only as produced gold and silver were worth the possession, had such 
influence on the French, that they slighted the salutary advice of Cartier, and de- 
ferred making any establishment in Canada. But, although this object was generally 
neglected, individuals entertained just sentiments of its importance, and among the 
most zealous for prosecuting discoveries and attempting a settlement there, was John 
Francois de la Roche, lord of Roberval, a nobleman of Picardy. King Francis L, 
convinced at length of the expediency of the measure, resolved to send Cartier, his 
pilot, again, with Roberval, to that country. He accordingly furnished Cartier wdth 
five vessels for the service, appointing him captain-general, and Roberval his lieu- 
tenant and governor in the countries of Canada and Hochelaga. When the fleet 
was ready for sea, Roberval was not prepared with his artillery, powder, and 
munitions; but Cartier, having received letters from the king, requiring him to 
proceed immediately, sailed with five ships on the 23d of May, and, after a very 
long and boisterous passage, arrived at Newfoundland. Having waited here awhile 
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in vain for Roberval, he proceeded to Canada ; and on the 23d of August arrived 
at the haven of St. Croix. 

After an interview with the natives, Cartier sailed up the river, and pitched on 
a place about four leagues above St. Croix, to lay up three of his ships for the 
winter ; the other two he sent to France, to inform the king of what they had done, 
and the disappointment of his expectations in the non-arrival of Roberval. At the new 
harbour there was a small river, and on the east side of its entrance, a high and steep 
cliff. On the top of this cliff he built a fort, and called it Charlesbourgh, Below, 
the ships were drawn up and fortified. After the fort was begun, Cartier went up 

the river with two boats furnished with men and provisions, with the intention of 

proceeding to Hochelaga ; leaving Viscount Beaupre to govern during his absence. 
Having again explored the St. Lawrence, viewed the falls on that river, and had 
I interviews with the natives, Cartier returned to the fort. Finding, on his return, 

I that the Indians had discontinued their visits and traffic, and shown signs of j 

! hostility; that his provisions were spent, and that Roberval had not arrived, he | 

: prepared to return to France. Meanwhile, Roberval had been engaged in the prose- I 
I cution of his design of reinforcing Cartier, and carrying forward the projected settle- j 
I ment of Canada. Whatever had retarded his embarkation, he at length sailed from | 
} Rochelle with three ships and two hundred persons, and arrived at St. John’s harbour ! 
; in Newfoundland ; and while there, Cartier and his company arrived at the same har- 
I hour from the St. Lawrence. He informed Roberval of his intended return to France; ' 

I yet commended the country of Canada, as very rich and fruitful. Though the vice- 
i roy had brought a sufficient supply of men, military stores, and provisions, to dispel 
the fearful apprehensions of the adventurers, and had commanded Cartier to remain i 
with him ; yet Cartier, persisting in his purpose, eluded him in the night, and sailed j 
for Bretagne. Roberval proceeded up the St. Lawrence, four leagues above the j 
island of Orleans, where, finding a convenient harbour, he built a fort, and remained | 
through the vrinter. In tlie following spring, he went higher up the river, and i 
explored the country ; but he appears soon after to have abandoned the enterprise. 
The colony was broken up; and for half a century the French made no farther 
attempt to establish themselves in Canada. 

For the sake of continuity of narrative, in recording the attempts of France to 
colonize a portion of North America, we have been necessitated to deviate slightly 
from the direct order of chronological succession. It was in the year 1528, that 
Paraphilo de Narvaez, having obtained from Charles V. of Spain, the indefinite grant 
of all the lands lying from the River of Palms to the Cape of Florida, with a commis- 
sion to conquer and govern the provinces within these limits, sailed in March from Cuba, 
with five ships, on board of which were four hundred foot and twenty horse, for the con- 
quest of that country. Landing at Florida, he marched to Apalache, a village consisting 
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of forty cottages, where he arrived on the 5th of June. Having lost many of his men 
by the natives, who harassed the troops on their march, and with whom they had 
one sharp engagement, he was obliged to direct his course toward the sea. Sailing 
to the westward, he was lost with many others in a violent storm, about the middle of 
November; and the enterprise was frustrated. 

Calamitous as was the issue of the eiqiedition of Narvaez, it did not prevent, in 
that age of enterprise, captains of eminence from pursuing ardently the same course. 
Fernando de Soto, a native of Badajos, originally possessing only courage and his 
sword, had been one of the most distinguished companions of Pizarro, and a main 
instrument in annexing to Spain the golden regions of Peru : but in the conquest of 
Peru his part had been secondaiy — the first prize had been carried off by another; 
and he now sought a country, the glory of conquering and the pride of ruling which 
should be wholly his ; and his wishes were fulfilled. He was created Adelantado of 
Florida, combining the offices of governor-general and commander-in-chief. On the 
18th of May, 1539, Soto sailed from Havannah, on the Florida expedition, with nine 
vessels, nine hundred men beside sailors, two hundred and thirteen horses, and a herd 
of swine. . Arriving on the 30th of May at the bay of Espiritu Santo, on the western 
coast of Florida, he landed three hundred men, and pitched his camp ; but, about 
the break of day the next morning, they were .attacked by a numerous body of 
natives, and obliged to retire.^ Having marched several hundred miles, he passed 
through the Indian towns of Alibama, Talisee, and Tescalusa, to Mavila, a village 
enclosed with wooden walls, standing near the mouth of thd Mobile. The inhabi- 
tants, disgusted with the strangers, and provoked by an outrage committed on one 
of their chiefs, brought on a severe conflict, in which two thousand of the natives 
and forty-eight Spaniards were slain. A considerable number of Spaniards died 
afterwards of their wounds, making their entire loss eighty-three; they also lost 
forty-five horses. The village was burnt in the action. After this engcagement, Soto 
retreated to the territory of Chicaqa, where he remained until April of this year. 
His army, now resuming its march through the Indian territory, was reduced to about 
three hundred men and forty horses. Soto, having appointed Lewis de Moscoso his 
successor in command, died at the confluence of the Guacoya and Mississippi. To 
prevent the Indians from obtaining a knowledge of his death, his body was put into 
an oak, hollowed for that purpose, and sunk in the river. Soto was only forty-two 
years of age, and had expended 100,000 ducats in this expedition. The small remains 
of his army, consisting of three hundred and eleven men, arrived at Panuco on the 
10th of September, 1543 ; and the great expedition to Florida terminated only in the 
poverty and ruin of all who were concerned in it. 

■ HerTe^^ d. 6. Ub. 7- c. 9. Belknap. Biog. j/rt. Soto, BibUoth. Americ. p. 87. Purcbai, voL % 
p. 1828—1565. 
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We must now advert to some of the most interesting but lamentable events that 
the history of colonization affords, in which tlie deadly poison of religious bigotry 
was deeply intermingled with the hostility excited by commercial jealousy. — The 
decided indications *of a violent spirit of persecution, on the part of the Catholic 
priesthood of France, induced the brave Coligny to make an experiment, which 
might have issued in tlie provision of a safe retreat for a considerable portion 
of the oppressed Protestants. He formed a party of Huguenots, among whom 
were several of high respectability, who sailed under the command of Ribault, 
an officer of considerable spirit, with the intention of colonizing Florida. After a 
favourable voyage he arrived at the entrance of a river which he called May, from 
the month in which he reached the coast. He here erected a fort, and then, im- 
prudently, sailed for France, to bring out a reinforcement. Albert, to whom he 
delegated his authority during his absence, appears to have been both unworthy and 
incompetent for so important a situation. From his extreme severity and ill-manage- 
ment, the colonists formed an inveterate hatred against him, which terminated in his 
death. In the excitement of internal dissensions, the settlers had paid little or no 
attention to the production of food; and were compelled, after exhausting nearly 
all their stores, to make the desperate attempt of re-crossing the Atlantic with the 
small remainder of their provisions. Being detained by a calm, they had commenced 
preying upon one another, when they were providentially delivered from tlieir 
unhappy condition by an English vessel, which conveyed them to their own 
country. 

During the abode of these unfortunate men in Florida, Coligny had been so deeply 
engaged in the dissension at home, which had ripened into an open rupture and a 
civil war, that he was prevented from sending his intended reinforcement ; but no 
sooner had peace been concluded than Jie despatched a fresh expedition, under 
M. Ren6 Laudonniere, who arrived in the river May, on the 25th of June, 1564. 
After sailing northward about ten leagues, he returned to the May, and erected a fort, 
which, in honour of his sovereign, he styled Fort Caroline. He proved, however, 
inadequate to the difficult task of presiding over a number of spirited young men, in 
a state of great excitement from the disappointment of their expectations, which had 
dwelt upon the prospect of golden harvests and unbounded wealth. Plots were 
formed against his life, and he was on the point of leaving, with the remains of his 
colony for Europe, when a new expedition, under the command of - Ribault, entered 
the river. That officer superseded Laudonniere, only, however, to experience still 
more melancholy disasters. Scarcely h week had passed after his arrival, when eight 
Spanish ships were seen in the same river, where several of the largest French vessels 
were lying at anchor. As the Spanish fleet made towards them, the French cut 
their cables, and put out to sea. Although they were fired upon and pursued, they 
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escaped ; but, finding that their enemies had landed on the shores of the river 
Dolphin, about eight leagues distant, they returned to the May. Ribault now called 
a council at Fort Caroline, which decided, that they ought to strengthen the fort with 
all possible diligence, and be prepared for the enemy. He was himself, however, 
of a different opinion. Apprehensive of the defection of the friendly and auxiliary 
natives, if they should discover that, at the first approach of the Spaniards, they 
should confine themselves to their camp and fortifications, he judged it best to pro- 
ceed against the enemy at once, before they should collect their forces and construct 
a fortification in their vicinity. To strengthen this view, he produced a letter from 
Admiral Coligny, containing these words : While I was sealing this letter, I re- 
ceived certain advice that Don Pedro Menendez is departing from Spain, to go to 
the coast of New France. See that you suffer him not to encroach upon you, and 

that you do not encroach upon him.” It was, indeed, the fleet of Menendez, 

which had just arrived on the coast, and given the alarm. Philip II. had given him 
the command of a fleet and an army, with full power to ‘drive the Huguenots out of 
Florida, and settle it with Catholics. Fixed in his purpose, Ribault instantly 
took all the best of his men at Fort Caroline, and set sail in pursuit of the Spanish 
fleet, leaving Laudonniere in charge of the fort, without any adequate means of 
defence. Most unfortunately he was overtaken by a tremendous stonn, which 
destroyed all the vessels, the men only escaping. 

Menendez now began to consider what advantage he could take of this state 
of aflairs. It appeared to him, that, by pushing across the country, he would 
have every chance of reaching the fort before circumstances would admit of Ribault’s 
return. He set forth immediately wdth five hundred of his best troops, and, after 
overcoming the formidable obstacles of swamps swelled by toiTents of rain, on 

the evening of the fourth day arrived within view of the fort. At day-break, 

Menendez mounted the hill, and saw no appearance of any watch, and, before 
Laudonniere could muster his little garrison, the Spaniards had rushed in and begun 
an indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children. Laudonniere, though 
worn down with sickness, escaped from the fort with about twenty others, who con- 
cealed themselves in the woods. In this extremity, six of them ventured to throw 
themselves on the mercy of the Spaniards ; tut they were cruelly massacred in sight 
of their companions. Laudonniere, seeing no way of escape but by getting over 
the marshes to the ships at the mouth of the river, led the way, and several of his 
men followed him through the swamp into the water. Unable to proceed, he sent 
two of them, who could swim well, to the shi|>^' for help. At length he was 
carried on board a French shallop, which W8^^'. .n search of them, and, having 
picked up the remaining fugitives, who were concealed among the reeds, carried 
them to a little ship at the mouth of the river. In this they undertook to reach 
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their native country; on their voyage they encountered want, cold, hunger, and 
thirst, but they ultimately entered, in a miserable state, the port of Bristol, where they 
met a hospitable reception. A more tragic end awaited Ribault; all his vessels 
were dashed to pieces (as we have before observed) in the tempest, which lasted 
some days. With great difficulty the crews succeeded in reaching the shore, 
and directed their steps towards the fort. After a toilsome journey of nine days 
through a rugged country, what was their amazement and grief to find the fort in 
the hands of the inveterate enemies, alike of their enterprise and their faith ! Many 
of them were for enduring the worst extremity, rather than fall into the hands of 
the Spaniards; but Ribault, judging their situation otherwise wholly desperate, 
determined to open a treaty with Menendez, who received them in the most 
courteous manner, and pledged himself, on the faith of a soldier and a gentleman, 
that they should be well treated and sent back to their country. Upon this pledge 
the French delivered up their arms, but when they were all assembled on a plain 
in front of the castle, Menendez, with his sword, drew a line round them on the sand, 
and then ordered his troops to fall on and make an indiscriminate massacre. The 
bodies were not only covered with repeated wounds, but cut in pieces, and treated 
with the most shocking indignities. A number of the mangled limbs of the victims 
were then suspended to a tree, to which was attached the following inscription : — 

“ Not because they are Frenchmen, but because they are heretics and enemies 
of God.” 

When intelligence of this barbarous massacre reached France, it excited an | 
almost universal feeling of grief and rage, and inspired a desire for vengeance of ! 
cos’responding intensity. Though Charles IX. was invoked in vain, by the prayers : 
of fifteen hundred widows and orphans, to require of the Spanish monarch that ; 
justice should be awarded against his murderous subjects, there was in the nation 
itself an energy which provided an avenger. Dominique de Gourgues determined 
to devote himself, his fortune, and his whole being to the achievement of some signal 
and terrible retribution. He found means to equip three small vessels, and to put 
on board of them eighty sailors, and one hundred and fifty troops. Having crossed i 
the Atlantic, he sailed along the coast of Florida, and landed at a river about fiileen i 
leagues distance from the May. The Spaniards, to the number of four hundred, | 
were well fortified, principally at the great fort, begun by the French, and afterwards i 
repaired by themselves. Two leagues lower towards the river’s mouth, they had 
made two smaller forts, which were defended by a hundred and twenty soldiers, 
well supplied with artillery and ammunition. Gourgues, though informed of their 
strength, proceeded resolutely forward, and, with the assistance of the natives, made a 
vigorous and desperate assault Of sixty Spaniards in the first fort, there escaped but 
fifteen ; and all in the second fort were slain. After a company of Spaniards, sallying 
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out from the third fort^ had been intercepted, and killed on the spot, this last fortress 
was easily taken. All the surviving Spaniards were led away prisoners, witli the fifteen 
who escaped the massacre at the first fort ; and, after having been shown the injury 
that they had done to the French nation, were hung on the boughs of the same 
trees on which the Frenchmen had been previously suspended. Gourgues, in 
retaliation for the label Menendez had attached to the bodies of the French, 
placed over the corpses of the Spaniards, the following declaration : — I do not 
this as to Spaniards, nor as to mariners, but as to traitors, Jobbers, and mur- 
derers.”^ Having razed the three forts, he hastened his preparation to return; and 
on the 3d of May embarked all that was valuable in the forts, and set sail for La 
Rochelle. In that Protestant capital he was received with the loudest acclamations. 
At Bordeaux these were reiterated, and he was advised to proceed to Paris, where, 
however, he met with a very different reception. Philip had already an embassy 
demanding his head, which Charles and Catherine were not disinclined to give, and 
had taken steps for bringing him to trial, but they found the measure so excessively 
unpopular, that they were obliged to allow him to retire into Normandy. Subse- 
quently he regained royal favour, and found ample employment in the service of 
, his country. 

i Thus terminated the attempts of the French Protestants to colonize Florida, 
i Had the efforts of Ribault or Laudonniere been supported by the government, France 
' might have had vast colonial dependencies before Britain had established a single j 
' settlement in the New World, instead of inscribing on the pages of history a striking i 
instance of the ruinous and enduring effects of religious hatred, alike on individual 
' and national fortune. 

It has been observed, by one of the most eminent statesmen this or any other 
country ever produced — one who took a peculiar interest in the progress of the New 
World — that the present age bears in many points a striking resemblance to that of 
Queen Elizabeth, and certainly in no respect are the periods more assimilated, than 
in the singular, and, to many, the inexplicable combination of commercial activity and 
general distress. That poverty among the lower and middling ranks of society was 
one of the strongest motives to colonization in the days of Elizabeth, as well as our 
own, the records of history do not permit us to doubt ; * and if benefits accrue to the 

^ Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 356 — 860 ; and Charlevoix, Nouv. France, vol. i. p. 95 — 106. 

‘ Edward Haies, in his report of the voyage of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, has the following observations on 
the motives to colonize which then prevailed : ** If his motives be derived from a vertuous and heroycall 
minde, preferring chiefly the honour of God, compassion of poore infidels captived by the devill, t 3 rrannizing 
in most wonderfull and droadfull maner over their bodies and soulcs, advancement of his honest and well- 
disposed countreymen, willing to accompany him in such honourable actions, reliefe of sundry people 
within this realme distressed : all these be honorable purposes, imitating the nature of the munificent God, 
wherwith he is well pleased, who will assist such an actour beyond expectation of man. And tlie same, who 
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world, in the proportion in which the extent of emigration now exceeds that of the 
period of our present researches, posterity will see reason to admire the dispensations 
of Providence, which, however unwelcome to the present, are so richly beneficial to 
the future ages. 

Before entering on the transactions which are so highly honourable to the reign of 
Elizabeth, it is our duty to record an event which almost may be said to counter- 
balance, in its baneful results, all the advantages, either to the Old World or the 
New, that render delebrated the era of the British Queen — the commencement of the 
slave trade. The first Englishman who brought this guilt upon himself and his 
country was Sir J ohn Hawkins, who afterwards attained so much nautical celebrity, 
and was created an admiral, and treasurer of the British navy. A subscription was 
opened and speedily completed by Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas Lodge, Sir William 
Winter, and others, who plainly perceived the vast emolument that might be de- 
rived from such a traffic. By their assistance Hawkins was enabled to set sail for 
Africa in the year 1562, and, having reached Sierra Leone, he began his commerce 
with the negroes.™ While he trafficked with them in the usual articles of barter, he 
took occasion to give them an inviting description of the country to which he was 
bound, contrasting the fertility of its soil and the enjoyments of its inhabitants with 
the barrenness of Africa and the poverty of the African tribes. The negroes were 
ensnared by his flattering promises, and three hundred of them, accepting his offer, 
consented to embark along with him for Hispaniola. On the night before their 
embarkation, they were attacked Ijy a hostile tribe ; and Hawkins, hastening with his 

feeleth tliis inclination in himselfe, by all likelihood may hope, or rather confidently repose in the pre- 
ordinance of God, that in this last age of the world, or likely never, the time is coniplcat of receiving also 
these Gentiles into his mercy, and that God will raise him an instrument to effect the same : it seeming 
probable, by event of precedent attempts made by the Spanyards and French sundry times, that the countreys 
lying north of Florida, God hath reserved the same to be reduced unto Christian civility by the English 
nation.” — Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 144. Sir George Pcckam also bears testimony to the correctness of this 
opinion. “ God,’* he says, “ had provided the means of colonization ; for that, through his great mercy in 
preserving the people for so many years from slaughter, plague, and pestilence, they were in such penury and 
wantt that many would hazard their lives for a year’s food and clothing, without wages ; and this armament 
might be most cheaply equipped.” — Murray, vol. i. p. 191. 

« "With tills companie he put off and departed from the coast of England in the monetli of October, 1562, 
and in his course touched first at Teneriffe, where he received friendly entertainement ; from thence he passed 
to Sierra Leona, upon the coast of Guinea, which place, by the people of the countrey, is called Tagarin, where 
he stayed some good time, and got into his possession, partly by the sworde, and partly by other meancs, 
to the number of three hundred negroes, at the least, besides other merchandises which that countrey yeeldcth, 1 
With this praye hee sayled over the ocean sea unto the island of Hispaniola, and arrived first at the port 
of Isabella, and there hee had reasonable utterance of his English commodities, as also of some part of his 
negroes, trusting the Spaniards no further, then that by his owne strength he was able still to master them. 
From the port of Isabella he went to Puerto de Plata, where lie made like salc,s, standing alwaies upon his 
guard ; from riience, also, hcc sayled to Monte Cbristi, another port on the north side of Hispaniola, and the 
last place of liis touching, where he had peaceable traffique, and made vent of the whole number of his 
negroes.” — Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 590. 
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crew to their assistance, repulsed the assailants, and carried a number of them as 
prisoners on board his vessels. The next day he set sail with his mixed cargo of 
human creatures, and, during the passage, treated the negroes who had voluntarily 
accompanied him in a different manner from his prisoners of war. On his arrival at 
Hispaniola, he disposed of the whole cargo to great advantage, and endeavoured to 
inculcate on the Spaniards who purchased the negroes, the same distinction in 
the treatment of them which he himself had observed. But the Spaniards, having 
given the same ratio for the one as for the other, considered them as slaves of the 
same condition, and treated them all alike.® 

Unhappily, we shall have in the course of our v/ork again to refer to this melan- 
choly subject, which forms a prominent characteristic of some states of the union ; 
and which, whatever apologies may be framed on the ground of hereditary property 
and vested rights, must still be considered as the disgrace and bane of the individual 
states, and as a lamentable though at present inevitable stigma on the general 
government, in other respects so justly admired for its exemplification of the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equitable laws, with all the inestimable benefits which flow from 
them. 

While the nefarious traffic of Sir John Hawkins was attended with the advantages 
of a profitable though iniquitous speculation, the meritorious exertions of others were 
fraught with destruction to themselves, and disappointment to the nation at large; 
affording a powerful lesson that the characters of men are not to be estimated by their 
financial success, but by the honourable motives by which their conduct is actuated. 
The efforts which followed those of the founder of the slave trade were directed to 
the discovery of a passage to India by the north of America f but, notwithstanding 

" On another occasion Hawkins took advantage of a conflict between the hostile tribes. “ In that present 
instant,” says the narrator, ” there came to us a negro, sent from a king, oppressed by other kings, his neigh- 
bours, desiring our aide, with promise tliat as many negros as by these warres might be obtained, as well of his 
part as of ours, should be at our pleasure ; whereupon, we concluded to give aide, and sent a hundred and twenty 
of our men, which the 15th of Januarie, assaulted a towne of the negros of our allies’ adversaries, which had in 
it eight thousand inhabitants, being very strongly impaled and fenced after their manner j but it was so well 
defended, that our men prevailed not, but lost sixe men and fortie hurt, so that our men sent forthwith to me 
for more hclpe, whereupon, considering that tlie good successe of this enterprise might highly further the 
commoditie of our voyage, I went myselfe, and with the helpe of the king on our side, assaulted the towne, 
both by land and sea, and very hardly with fire, (tlieir houses being covered with dry palme leaves) obtained 
the towne, and put the inhabitants to flight, where we tooke two hundred and fifty persons, men, women, and 
children, and by our friend the king of our side, there were taken sixe hundred prisoners, whereof we hoped 
to have had our choice ; but the negro, in which nation is seldom or never found truth, meant nothing lesse, 
for that night he remooved his campe and prisoners, so that we were faine to content us with those few which 
we had gotten ourselves. Now had we obtained between four and five hundred negroes, wherwith we thought 
it somewhat reasonable to seeke the coast of the West Indies, and there, for our negroes and our other mer- 
chandize, we hoped to obtaine, whereof to countervaile our charges with some gaines.” — Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 522. 

® In the reign of Edward VI. it was also the general opinion that a passage to India might be found by 
coasting along the northern shores of Europe ; and when in pursuit of this object. Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
his gallant crew were frozen to deatlu 
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the utmost exertions of the most eminent naval characters^ Frobisher, Davis, and 
Hudson, they proved entirely abortive, at least, as to the accomplishment of tlieir 
immediate object. 

Ill the same year, however, in which Frobisher’s third voyage tenninated so unsuc- 
cessfully, Sir Walter Raleigh, in conjunction with his half-brother and kindred spirit. 
Sir Humphry Gilbert, projected the establishment of a co.ony in that quarter of 
America which the Cabots had visited in the reign of Henry VII. ; and a patent 
for this purpose was procured without difficulty in favour of Gilbert, from Elizabeth. 
As this is the first charter to a colony granted by the crown of England, the articles 
in it merit particular attention, as they unfold the ideas of that age with respect to 
the nature of such settlements. Elizabeth authorizes him to discover and take pos- 
session of all remote and barbarous lands, unoccupied by any Christian prince or 
people; invests in him the full right of property in the soil of those countries whereof 
he shall take possession ; empowers him, his heirs and assigns, to dispose of what- 
ever portion of those lands he shall judge meet, to persons settled there, in fee 
simple, according to the laws of England ; and ordains, that all the lands granted to 
Gilbert shall hold of the crown of England by homage, on payment of the fifth 
part of the gold or silver ore found there. The charter also gave Gilbert, his 
heirs and assigns, full power to convict, punish, pardon, govern, and rule, by their 
good discretion and policy, as well in causes capital or criminal as civil, both 
marine and other, all persons who shall, from time to time, settle within the said 
countries ; and declared, that all who settled there should have and enjoy all the 
privileges of free denizens and natives of England, any law, custom, or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And finally, it prohibited all persons from attempting to 
settle within two hundred leagues of any place which Sir Humphry Gilbert, or his 
associates, shall have occupied during the space of six years . p 

Invested with these extraordinary powers, Gilbert began to collect associates, 
and to prepare for embarkation. The first equipment, however, of Sir Humphry, 
may be said to have failed, even before it set out. Being composed in a great mea- 
sure of “voluntary men of diverse dispositions,” there was a great falling off when 
it came to the point, and Sir Humphry was at last obliged to set out with only a few 
of his own tried fi-iends. He encountered the most adverse weather, and was neces- 
sitated to return, “ with the loss of a tall ship, and, more to his grief, of a valiant 
gentleman, Miles Morgan.” This was a severe blow, as Sir Humphry had embarked 
a large portion of his property in this undertaking. However, his determination 
continued unshaken ; and by the aid of Sir George Peckham, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and other persons of distinction, he was enabled to equip another expedition, with 
which, in the year 1583, he again put to sea. 


P Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 135. 
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On the 30th of July, Gilbert discovered land in about 51® north latitude; but, 
finding nothing but bare rocks, he shaped his course to the southward, and on the 
8d of August arrived at St. John’s harbour, at Newfoundland. There were at that 
time in the harbour thirty-six vessels, belonging to various nations, and they refiised 
him entrance ; but, on sending his boat with the assurance that he had no ill design, 
and that he had a commission from Queen Elizabeth, they submitted, and he sailed into 
the port. Having pitched his tent on shore in sight of all the shipping, and being 
attended by his own people, he summoned the merchants and masters of vessels to 
be present at the ceremony of his taking possession of the island. When assembled, 
his commission was read and interpreted to the foreigners. A turf and twig was 
then delivered to him; and proclamation was immediately made, that, by virtue 
of his commission from the queen, he took possession of the harbour of St. John, 
and two hundred leagues every way around it, for the crown of England. He then, 
as the authorized governor, proposed and delivered three laws, to be in force im- 
mediately ; by the first, public worship was established according to the church of 
England; by the second, the attempting of any thing prejudicial to her majesty’s 
title was declared treason; by the third, if any person should utter words to the 
dishonour of her majesty, he should lose his ears, and have his ship and goods con- 
fiscated. When the proclamation was finished, obedience was promised by the 
general voice, both of Englishmen and strangers. Not far from the place of meet- 
ing, a pillar was afterwards erected, upon which were engraved the arms of England, 
i For the better establishment of this possession, several parcels of land were granted 
^ by Sir Humphry, by which the occupants were guaranteed grounds convenient to 
i dress and dry their fish, of which privilege they had often been debarred, by those 
who had previously entered the harbour. For these grounds they covenanted to pay 
a certain rent and service to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, his heirs or assigns for ever, and 
, to maintain possession of them, by themselves or assignees. This formal possession, 
in consequence of the discovery by the Cabots, is considered the foundation of the 
I right and title of the crown of England to the territory of Newfoundland, and to the 
; fishery on its banks. Gilbert, intending to bring the southern parts of the country 
within his patent, the term of which had now nearly expired, hastened to make farther 
discoveries before his return to England. He therefore embarked from St. John’s 
harbour with his little fleet, and sailed for the Isle of Sable by the way of Cape 
i Breton. After spending eight days in the navigation from Cape Race towards Cape 
Breton, the ship Admiral was cast away on some shoals before any discovery of land, 
and nearly one hundred persons perished; among these was Stephen Parmenius 
Budeius, a learned Hungarian, who had accompanied the adventurers, to record 
their discoveries and exploits. Two days after this disaster, no land yet appearing, 
the waters being shallow, the coast unknown, the navigation dangerous, and the 
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provisions scanty, it was resolved to return to England. Changing their course ac- 
cordingly, they passed in sight of Cape Race on the 2d of September, but when they 
had sailed more than three hundred leagues on their way home, the frigate, com- 
manded by Sir Humphry Gilbert himself, foundered in a violent storm, at midnight, 
and every soul on board perished.*^ 

« Hakluyt has preserved a very masterly performance from the pen of Sir Humphry Gilbert, entitled, “ A 
Discourse to prove a Passage by the North-west, to the East Indies,” &c. Although the recent expeditions, 
under Captains Ross and Parry, have fully demonstrated that no passage, of an available nature at least, 
exists between America and the North Pole, it may be interesting to our readers to form some idea of the 
reasons by which Sir Humphry convinced himself and endeavoured to persuade others of the certainty of a 
north-west passage ; we, therefore, extract the contents of this discourse : — 

** Cafitulo I. To prove by authoritie a passage to be on the north side of America, to goe to Cataia, China, 
and to the East India. Cap. II. To prove by reason a passage to be on the north side of America, to go 
to Cataia, Molueem, &c. Cap. III. To prove by experience of sundry men’s travailcs, the opening of this 
north-west passage, whereby good hope remaineth of the rest Cap. IV. To x)rove by circumstance, that the 
north-west passage hath bene sailed throughout. Cap. V. To prove that such Indians as have bene driven 
upon the coastes of Germanie came not thither by the south-east and south-west, nor from any part of Afrike 
or America. Cap. VI. To prove that the Indians aforenamed came not by the north-cast, and that there is 
no thorow passage navigable that way. Cap. VII. To prove that these Indians came by the north-west, which 
induceth a certaintie of this passage by experience. Cap. VIII. What several reasons were allcaged before the 
queenes majestie, and certain lords of her highnesse privie council, by M. Anth. lenkiiison, a gentleman of 
great travaile and experience, to prove this passage by the north-east, with my severall answeres then allcaged 
to the same. Cap. IX. How that this passage by the north-west is more commodious for our traffike, then the 
other by the north-east, if there be any such. Cap. X. What commodities would ensue, this passage being 
once discovered.” — Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 11. 

Although the lapse of time has evinced the futility of the speculation of Gilbert, the style of this treatise 
places this author on a level with the most distinguished writers of this age. In the Senate 'he was admired for 
his eloquence, not less than for his patriotism and integrity ; but the most interesting feature in his character 
WHS the strength of his piety. In the extremity of danger at sea, he was observed sitting uiiiiMr'ed with a bible 
in his hand, and heard to say, ” Courage, my lads I we are as uear heaven at sea as at land.” 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTOHY if VlfiGINIA, PROM ITS SETTLEMENT TO THE FRENCH WAR OP 175C. 

Terrible as was the fate of Gilbert and his associates, the ardour of Raleigh 
was not daunted, nor his energies depressed. High in favour with Elizabeth, he 
found no difficulty in procuring a patent similar to that which had been granted to Ins 
unfortunate brother. Prompt in the execution, as intrepid in the projection of his 
plans, he speedily equipped two small vessels, under Amadas and Barlow, to obtain fur- 
ther information of the coasts, the soil, and the inhabitants of the regions he designed 
to colonize. Approaching America by the Gulf of Florida, they touched first at the 
island of Ocakoke, which runs parallel to the greater part of North Carolina, and 
then at Roanoke, near the mouth of Albemarle Sound. In both they had some 
intercourse with the natives, whom they found to be savages, with all the charac- 
teristic qualities of uncivilized life — ^bravery, aversion to labour, hospitality, a pro- 
pensity to admire and a willingness to exchange their rude productions for English 
commodities, especially for iron, or any of the useful metals of which they were 
destitute. After spending a few weeks in this traffic, and in visiting some parts of 
the adjacent continent, Amadas and Barlow returned to England, and gave a most 
fervid description of the country they had been sent to explore. Their own words, 
as contained in their report to Sir Walter Raleigh,* will convey a better idea of the 
mode of narrative adopted, and the effect produced, than any language of ours. 
'‘The soile,” say they, “is the most plentifull, sweete, fruitfull and wholsome 
of all the worlde; there are above fourteene severall sweete smelling timber trees, 
and the most part of their underwoods are bayes and such like ; they liave those 
okes that we have, but farre greater and better. After they had bene divers times 
aboord our shippes, myselfe, with seven more, went twentie mile into the river that 
runneth towarde the citie of Skicoak, which river hey call Occam ; and the evening 
following, we came to an island, which they call Raonoak, distant from the harbour 
by which we entered seven leagues ; and at the north end thereof was a village of 

• Hakluyt, vob ili. p. 248, 249. 
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nine houses, built of cedar, and fortified round about with sharpe trees to keep out 
their enemies, and the entrance into it made like a turnepike, very artificially ; when 
we came towardes it, standing neere unto the waters’ side, the wife of Granganimo, 
the king’s brother, came running out to meete us very cheerefully and friendly ; her 
husband was not then in the village; some of her people slice commanded to drawe 
our boate on shore for the beating of the billoe, others she appointed to cary us on 
their backes to the dry ground, and others to bring our oares into the house for feare 
of stealing. When we were come into the utter roome, having live roomes in her 
house, she caused us to sit downe by a great fire, and after tooke ofi’ our clothes and 
washed them, and dried themagaine; some of the women plucked off our stockings, 
and washed them, some washed our feetc in warm water, and she herself tooke 
great paincs to see all things ordered in the best manner she could, making great 
haste to dresse some meate for us to eate. After we had thus dryed ourselves, she 
brought us into the inner roome, where shee set on the boord standing along the 
house, some wheate like furmentie; sodden venison and roasted; fish, sodden, boyled 
and roasted; melons, rawe and sodden; rootes of divers kindes; and divers fruites. 
Their drinke is commonly water, but while the grape lasteth, they drinke wine, and 
for want of caskes to keepe it, all the yere after they drink water, but it is sodden 
with ginger in it, and black sinamon, and sometimes sassaphras, and divers other 
wholesome and medicinable hearbes and trees. We were entertained with all love 
and kindnesse, and with as much bountie, after their maner, as they could possibly 
devise. We found the people most gentle, loving, and faithfull, voide of all guile 
and treason, and such as live after the maner of the golden age. The people onley | 
care howe to defend themselves from the cold in their short winter, and to feed ! 
themselves with such meat as the soilc afforeth; their meat is very well sodden, | 
and they make broth very sweet and savorie; their vessels are earthen pots, | 
very large, white, and sweete ; their dishes are wooden platters of sweet timber. 
Within the place where they feede was their lodging, and within that their idoll, 
which they worship, of whom they speake incredible things. While we were at 
meate, there came in at the gates two or three men with their bowes and arrowes 
from hunting, whom, when we espied, we beganne to looke one towardes another, 
and offered to reach. our weapons; but as soone as shee espied our mistrust, shee 
was very much mooved, and caused some of her men to runne out, and take away 
their bowes and arrowes and breake them, and withall, beate the poore feliowes out 
of the gate againe. When we departed in the evening, and would not tarry all 
night, she was very sory, and gave us into our boate our supper half dressed, pottes 
and all, and brought us to our boate side, in wliich we lay all night, removing Uie 
same a prettie distance from the shoarc; shee perceiving our jclousie, -v/as much 
grieved, and sent divers men and thirtie women to sit all night on the banke-side by 
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us, and sent us into our boates five mattes, to cover us from the rainc, using very 
many wordes to intreate us to rest in their houses ; but because we were fewe men, 
and if we had miscarried the voyage had bene in very great danger, we durst not 
adventure any thing, although there was no cause of doubt, for a more kinde and 
loving people there cannot be found in the worlde, as far as we have hitherto had 
triall." 

Delighted with the prospect of possessing a territory so far superior to any hitherto 
visited by her subjects, Elizabeth was pleased to honour both the newly discovered 
country and lierself, by bestowing upon it the title of Virginia. 

These favourable circumstances not only encouraged the enterprising spirit of 
Raleigh, but, by their effect on public opinion, assisted him in his arrangements to 
form a permanent settlement; and he was soon enabled to dispatch seven ships, 
under the command of Sir Richard Grenville, one of the most valorous spirits of the 
age, with Ralph Lane, as governor of the colony, accompanied by Heriot, a mathe- 
matician of celebrity, and some other men of science. Sailing from Plymouth on the 
9th of April, they proceeded to Virginia by the way of the West Indies, and, having 
narrowly escaped shipwreck at Cape Fear, anchored at Wocokon, on the 26th of 
J une. From this island Grenville went to the continent, accompanied by several gentle- 
men, and discovered various Indian towns. He then proceeded to Cape Hatteras, 
where he was visited by Granganimo, the prince seen by Amadas and Barlow the 
preceding year ; and having viewed the island of Roanoke, he embarked for England, 
leaving one hundred and seven persons under the government of Mr. Lane, to 
form a plantation, and to commence the first English colony ever planted in 
America. The chief employment of this party, during their year s residence in the 
New World, consisted in obtaining a more correct and extensive knowledge of the 
country ; a pursuit in which the persevering abilities of Heriot were exercised with 
peculiar advantage. His unremitting endeavours to instruct the savages, and diligent 
inquiries into their habits and character, by adding to the stock of human know- 
ledge, rendered the expedition not w'holly unproductive of benefit to mankind. He 
endeavoured to avail himself of the admiration expressed by the savages for the 
guns, the clock, the telescopes, and other implements that attested the superiority of 
the colonists, in order to lead their minds to the great source of all sense and 
science.'* But, unfortunately, the majority of the colonists were much less distin- 

** “ Most things they saw with us, as mathematical! instruments, sea-compasses, the vertue of the lo.adstonc, 
perspective glasses, burning glasses, clocks to goe of themselves, bookes, writing, guns, and such like, so fai 
exceeded their capacities, that they thought they were rather the workes of gods then men, or at least the gods 
had taught us how to make them, which loved us so much better then them ; and caused many ot them to give 
credit to what we spalto concerning our God. In all places where I came, I did my best to mjvke his immortall 
glory knowne ; and I told them, although the bihle I slicwcd them contained all, yetot itselfe, it was not of any ) 
such vertue as I thought they did conceive. Notwithstanding, many would be glad to touch it, to kisse, and i 
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guished by piety or prudence, than by a vehement impatience to acquire sudden 
wealth : their first pursuit was gold ; and, eagerly listening to the agreeable fictions 
of the natives, the adventurers consumed their time, and endured amazing hardships, 
in pursuit of a phantom, to the utter neglect of the means of providing for their 
future subsistence. The stock of provisions brought from England was exhausted; 
and the colony, reduced to the utmost distress, was preparing to disperse into dif- 
ferent districts of the country in quest of food, when Sir Francis Drake appeared with 
his fleet, returning from a successful expedition against the Spaniards in the West 
Indies. A scheme which he formed, of furnishing Lane and his associates with such 
supplies as might enable them to remain with comfort in their station, was disap- 
pointed by a sudden storm, in which the vessel he had destined for their service 
was dashed to pieces; and as he could not supply them with another, at their joint 
request, as they were worn out with fatigue and famine, he carried them home to 
England.® 

Had the Virginia adventurers, however, remained but a little time longer at their 
plantation, they would have received supplies from home ; for, a few days after their 
departure, a ship, sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to their relief, arrived at Hatteras, and 
made diligent search for them, but, not finding them, returned to England. Within 
a few days after this ship had left the coast. Sir Richard Grenville arrived at 
Virginia with three new vessels laden with provisions. Searching in vain for the 
colony that he planted, but yet urfwilling to lose possession of the country, he left 
fifty*^ of his crew to keep possession of the island of Roanoke, and returned to 
England. This was, indeed, but an inauspicious commencement for English attempts 
at transatlantic colonization ; but, though its immediate results did not realize the high 
expectations which had been formed, its consequences were indirectly very beneficial. 
It gave Heriot opportunity to describe its soil, climate, productions, and the man- 
ners of its inhabitants, with a degi’ee of accuracy which merits no inconsiderable 
praise, when compared with the childish and marvellous talcs published by several 
of the early visitants of the New World. Another consequence of this abortive 

i colony is important enough to entitle it to a place in history. Lane and his asso- 
ciates, by their constant intercourse with the Indians, had acquired a relish for 
their favourite enjoyment of smoking tobacco ; to the use of which, the credulity of 
that people not only ascribed a thousand imaginary virtues, but their superstition 
considered the plant itself as a gracious gift of the gods, for the solace of human kind, 
and the most acceptable offering which man can present to heaven. They brought 

imbrace it, to hold it to their breasts and heads, and stroke all their body over vdth it.” — Smith’s History of 
Virginia, p. 11. 

• Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 255 — 280. 

j Hakluyt says fifteen, but Smith fifty, which is the more probable number. 
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with them a specimen of this new commodity to England, and taught their country- 
men the method of using it ; which Raleigh and some young men of fashion fondly 
adopted. From its being deemed a fashionable acquirement, and from the favour- 
able opinion of its salutary qualities entertained by several physicians, the practice 
of smoking spread rapidly among the English ; and by a singular caprice of the 
human species, no less inexplicable than unexampled, it has become almost as 
universal as the demands of those appetites originally implanted in our nature. 

Amidst all the discouraging circumstances with which the settlement of Virginia 
was attended, Raleigh still remained devotedly attached to the object; and early 
in the year 1587, equipped another company of adventurers, incorporated by the 
title of the Borough of Raleigh, in Virginia. John White was constituted governor, 

I in whom, with a council of twelve persons, the legislative power was vested. They 
were directed to plant at the bay of Chesapeak, and to erect a fort there. This 
expedition sailed from Plymouth on the 8th of May, and about the 16th of July fell 
in with the Virginian coast. Arriving at Hatteras on the 22d of July, the governor, 
with a select party, proceeded to Roanoke, and landed at that part of the island 
where the men were left the year preceding ; but discovered no signs of them, ex- 
cepting the bones of one man, who had been slain by the savages. The next day ! 
I the governor and several of his company went to the north end of the island, where , 
Lane had erected his fort, and had built several decent dwelling houses, hoping to | 
obtain some intelligence of his fellow-countrymen ; but, on coming to the place, and 
I finding the fort razed, and all the houses, though standing unhurt, overgrown with 
weeds and vines, and deer feeding within them ; they returned, in despair of ever 
seeing the objects of their research alive. Orders were given the same day for the 
repair of the houses, and for the erection of new cottages ; and all the colony, con- 
sisting of one hundred and seventeen persons, soon after landed, and commenced a 
second plantation. In the month of August, Manteo, a friendly Indian, who had 
been to England, was baptized in Roanoke, according to a previous order of Sir 
W^alter Raleigh ; and, in reward of his faithful service to the English, was called 
lord of Roanoke. About the same period, Mrs. Dare, daughter of the governor, 
and wife of one of the assistants, was delivered of a daughter in Roanoke, and 
baptized the next Lord s day by the name of Virginia, being the first English child 
born in the country. 

Before the close of the month of August, at the urgent solicitation of the whole 
colony, the governor sailed for England to procure supplies. Unfortunately, on his 
arrival, the nation was wholly engrossed by the expected invasion of the grand 
Spanish Armada ; and Sir Richard Grenville, who was preparing to sail for Virginia, 
received notice that his services were wanted at home. Raleigh, however, contrived 
to send out White with two more vessels ; but they were attacked by a Spanish ship 
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of war, and so severely shattered, that they were obliged to return. It was not till 
1590 that another expedition reached Virginia, when they beheld a similarly dreadful 
scene to that which had been presented on the former occasion. The houses were 
demolished, though still surrounded by a palisade ; and a great part of the stores 
was found buried in the earth ; but, as no trace was ever found of this unfortunate 
colony, there is every reason to apprehend that the whole must have miserably 
perished.® Thus terminated the noble and persevering efforts of Raleigh in the 
western hemisphere ; in which he sent out in four years several expeditions, at a 
cost of 40,000/. without any profitable return. It cannot be a matter of surprise, there- 
fore, that he should be induced to assign his right of property in that country, with 
all the privileges of his patent, to other hands, especially as he was engaged in 
several other projects which now presented, to his imagination at least, a much more 
promising appearance. Sir Thomas Smith, and a company of mercantile men were 
invested with the patent ; but, finding it difficult, probably, to procure emigi'ants fo 
a spot which had proved the grave of so many of their brave companions, they satis- 
fied themselves with the traffic earned on by a few small barks, and made no attempt 
to take possession of the country. Thus, after a period of a hundred and six years 
from the time that Cabot discovered North America in the service of Henry VII., 
and of twenty years from the time that Raleigli planted the first colony, not a single 
Englishman remained in the New World; and the colonization of America awaited 
the energy of a new impulse. 

In the last year of Elizabeth, the voyage of Bartholomew Gosnold tended to revive 
the spirit of emigration. He set sail in a small bark from Falmouth, with thirty-two 
persons, for the northern parts of Virginia, with the design of beginning a plantation. 
Instead of making the unnecessary circuit by tlie Canaries and West Indies, he 
steered, as steadily as the winds would permit, due west, and acquired the honour of 
being the first Englishman who came in a direct course to this part of America.^ 
After a passage of seven weeks, he descried the American coast ; and sailing along 
the shore, arrived at a head land, in the latitude of 42^ where they came to 
anchor. Having taken a great number of cod at this place, they designated it Cape 
Cod. On the day following they coasted the land soutlierly ; and, in attempting 
to double a point, came suddenly into shoal water, at a place they called Point 
Care. On the ^4th they discovered an island, which they called Dover Cliff; 


• Hakluyt, vol. iii, p, 281 — 294, Murray, vol. i. p. 204. “And tlms we left seeking our colony, that was ! 

never any of them found, nor scene to tliis day, 1022. And this was the conclusion of this plantation, after ( 
so much time, labour, and charge consumed ; whereby wc see, i 

* Not all at once, nor all alike, nor ever hatli it beene. 

That God doth offer and confer his blessings upon men.' ’’—Smith, p. 1C. 

* Smith (Hist. Virg. p. 16) says, “this course was shorter than heretofore by five hundred leagues” 
ll«>iknap, Biog. vol. i. p. 231 ; ii. 100. Robertson, b,9. 
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and the next day came to anchor, a quarter of a mile from the shore, in a large 
bay they termed Gosnold’s Hope. On the northern side of it was the main; 
and on the southern, four leagues distant, was a large island, which, in honour 
of the queen, they determined should bear the name of Elizabeth. Consulting toge- 
ther on a fit place for a plantation, they concluded to settle on the western part of 
this island. In it they found k small lake of fresh water, two miles in circumfe- 
rence, in the centre of which was a rocky islet; and here they began to erect a fort and 
storehouse. While the men were occupied in this work, Gosnold crossed the bay 
in his vessel, went on shore, trafficked amicably with the natives, and, having dis- 
covered the mouth of two rivers, returned to the island.*^ In nineteen days the fort 
and storehouse were finished ; but discontents arising among those who were to 
have remained in the country, the design of a settlement was relinquished,'^ and the 
whole company returned to England.* 

However inconsiderable this voyage may appear, its results were by no means 
insignificant. It was now discovered that the aspect of America was very inviting far 
north of any portion the English had hitherto attempted to settle. The coast of a 
vast country, stretching through the most desirable climates, lay before them. The 
richness of its virgin soil promised a certain recompense to their industry. In its j j 
interior provinces unexpected sources of wealth might open, and unknown objects of ! j 
commerce might be found. Its distance from England was diminished almost a third j 
by the new course which Gosnold had pointed out; and plans for establishing | 
colonies began to be formed in different parts of the kingdom. The accession j 
of James to the English crown %vas also highly favourable to the colonization j 
of America, and fatal to the illustrious projector of this design. Peace was imme- | 
diately concluded with Spain; and England, in the enjoyment of uninterrupted 
tranquillity, was enabled to direct to more bloodless pursuits the energies matured 
in a war which had strongly excited the spirit of the nation without impairing its 
strength. These projects were powerfully aided by the judicious counsel and 

c “ Point Care is supposed by Dr. Belknap to be Malebarre, or Sandy Point, forming the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the County of Barnstable, in Massachusetts. Martha’s Vineyard was not the island which now 
bears that name; but a small island, now called //r'tjif. Dover Cliff was Gay Head. Cosnold’s 

Hope was Buzzard's Bay. The narrator in Purchas says, * it is one of the stateliest sounds that ever I was 
in.’ Klizabeth Island was the westernmost of the islands, which now bear the name of Kliznbetli Islands, 

One cf the two rivers discovered by Gosnold, was that near which lay Hap's Hill ; and the other, that on the 
banks of which the town of New Bedford is now built.” — Holmes’s Annals of America, vol. i. p. HS. 

^ “ The 13th beganne some of our companie that before vowed to stay, to make revolt ; whereupon, the 
planters diminishing, all was given over.” — Purchas. “In 1797, Dr. Belknap, with several other gentle- 
men, went to the spot which was selected by Gosnold’s company on Elizabeth Island, and had the supreme 
satisfaction to find the cellar of Gosnold’s storehouse ; the stones of wdiich were evidently taken from tlie 
neighbouring beach ; the rocks of the islet being less moveable, and lying in ledges.” — Belknap, Biog. 
vol. ii. p. IIJ. 

* Smith's Hist. Virg, p, 16 — 18. 
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zealous encouragement of Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of Westminster, a man of 
eminent attainments in naval and commercial knowledge, the patron and counsellor 
of many of the English expeditions of discovery, and the historian of their exploits. 
By his persuasion, two vessels were fitted out by the merchants of Bristol, to 
examine the discoveries of Gosnold, and ascertain the correctness of his statements. 
They returned with an ample confirmation of his veracity. A similar expedition, 
equipped and despatched by Lord Arundel, not only produced additional testimony 
to the same effect, but reported so many additional particulars in favour of the 
country, that all doubts were removed; and an association sufficiently numerous, 
wealthy, and powerful, to attempt a settlement, being soon formed, a petition was 
presented to the king for the sanction of his authority to its being carried into efiect. 

Fond of directing the active genius of his English subjects towards occupations not 
repugnant to his own pacific maxims, James listened with a favourable ear to the appli- 
cation. But as the extent as well as value of the American continent began now to be 
better known, a grant of the whole of such a vast region to any one body of men, 
however respectable, appeared to him an act of impolitic and profuse liberality. For 
this reason he divided that portion of North America, which stretches from the 
thirty-fourth to the fifty-fifth degree of latitude, into two districts nearly equal ; the 
one called the first or south colony of Virginia, the other, the second or north 
colony. He authorized Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hakluyt, 
and their associates, mostly resident in London, to settle any part of the former 
which they should choose, and vested in them a right of property to the land extend- 
ing along the coast fifty miles on each side of the place of their first habitation, and 
reaching into the interior country a hundred miles. The latter district he allotted, 
as the place of settlement to sundry knights, gentlemen, and merchants of Bristol, 
Plymouth, and other parts of the west of England, with a similar grant of territory. 
The supreme government of the colonies that were to be settled, was vested in a 
council, resident in England, named by the king, with laws and ordinances given 
under his sign manual ; and the subordinate jurisdiction was committed to a council, 
resident in America, which was also nominated by the king, and to act conformably 
to his instructions. The charter, while it thus restricted the emigrants in the impor- 
tant article of internal regulation, secured to them and their descendants all the rights 
of denizens, in the same manner as if they had remained or had been born in 
England; and granted them the privilege of holding their lands in America by the 
freest and least burdensome tenure. The king permitted whatever was necessary for 
the sustenance or commerce of the new colonies to be exported from England, during 
the space of seven years, without paying any duty ; and, as a farther incitement to 
industry, he granted them liberty of trade with other nations ; and appropriated the 
duty to be levied on foreign commodities, as a fund for the benefit of the colonies, 
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for the period twenty-one years. He also granted them liberty of coining for their 
own use^ of repelling enemies, and of detaining ships that should trade there without 
their permission.*^ *^In this singular charter,” says Robertson, "the contents of 
which have been little attended to by the historians of America, some articles are as 
unfavourable to the rights of the colonists as others are to the interest of the parent 
state. By placing the legislative and executive powers in a council nominated by 
the crown, and guided by its instructions, every person settling in America seems 
to be bereaved of the noblest privilege of a free man ; by the unlimited permission 
of trade with foreigners, the parent state is deprived of that exclusive commerce 
which has been deemed the chief advantage resulting from the establishment of 
colonies. But in the infancy of colonization, and without the guidance of observa- 
tion or experience, the ideas of men, with respect to the mode of forming new settle- 
ments, were not fully unfolded or properly arranged. At a period when they could 
not foresee the future grandeur and importance of the communities which they were 
about to call into existence, they were ill qualified to concert the best plan for 
governing them. Besides, the English of that age, accustomed to the high preroga- 
tive and arbitrary rule of their monarchs, were not animated with such liberal senti- 
ments, either concerning their own personal or political rights, as have become 
familiar in the more mature and improved state of their constitution.” * 

We may regard the colonies of North and South Virginia, or Virginia and New 
I England, as they were subsequently denominated, as forming, from this period, the sub- 
! jectof two distinct and continuous histories; that of the former, being earliest in point 
of time, will continue to occupy our attention during the remainder of this chapter. 

The proprietors of the royal patent lost no time in carrying their plans into effect. 
It cannot, however, be said, that they commenced their operations on a scale at all 
worthy of the magnitude of the undertaking, as their fleet consisted only of three 
ships, conveying one hundred emigrants ; and, although some persons of rank were 
i among the number of proprietors, their pecuniary resources were but scanty. The 
! charge of this embarkation was committed to Christopher Newport, already famous for 
his skill in western navigation. He sailed from the Thames on the 20th of December, 
1606, having, in a sealed box, the royal instructions, and the names of the intended 
colonial council, with orders not to break the seal till twenty-four hours after the 
expedition had effected a landing ; to which singular policy, may be attributed the 
dissensions which soon commenced among the leaders, and which continued to 
distract them during a voyage long and disastrous.*” Captain Newport had designed 

k Stith, Virg. Appendix, No. 1, and Hazard, Coll. vol. i. p. 50—58, contain entire cofdes of this patent. 

* History of America, b. ix. p. 290. 

Chalmers, Political Annals, b. i. c* 2. “ Their anunosities were powerfully inflamed by an arrangement 
which, if it did not originate with the king, at least evinces a strong affinity to tliat ostentatious mystery and 
driftless artifice which he affected as tlie perfection of political dexterity.*'— Grahame, vol. i, p. 47 
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to land at Roanoke ; but fortunately^ being driven by a storm to the northward, he 
stood into the spacious bay of Chesapeak, that grand reservoir into which are poured 
almost countless tributaries, which not only fertilize the country through which they 
flow, but open to it a commercial intercourse which can scarcely be said to be sur- 
passed in any portion of the globe. The promontory on the south of the bay was 
named Cape Henry, in honour of the prince of Wales ; and that on the north, Cape 
Cliarles, after the then duke of York. At night the box, containing the sealed in- 
structions, was opened, in which Bartholomew Gosnold, John Smith, Edward 
Wingfield, Christopher Newport, John Ratclifte, John Martin, and George Kendall, 
were constituted the council of government, with power to elect a president from 
among their number. The adventurers were employed in seeking a place for settle- 
ment until the thirteenth of May, when they took possession of a peninsula, on the 
north side of the river Powhatan, called by the emigrants James River, about forty 
miles from its mouth. To make room for their projected town, they commenced 
clearing away the forest, which had for centuries afforded shelter and food to the 
natives. The members of the council, while they adhered to their orders in the 
choice of their president, on the most frivolous pretences excluded from a seat among 
them, the individual, who was probably of all others the best fitted for the office, 
Captain Smith,® though nominated by the same instrument from which they derived 
theii* authority. His superior talents, and the fame he had previously acquired in 
war, excited their envy, while possibly they induced him to assume, that a greater 
deference was due to his opinion than his coadjutors were willing to admit. At i 
length, however, by the prudent exhortations of Mr. Hunt, their chaplain, the j 
animosities which had arisen were composed, Smith was admitted into the coun- - 
cll, and they all turned their undivided attention to the government of the colony. ; 
In honour of their monarch, they called the town, the erection of which they now i 
commenced, James Town. Thus was formed the first permanent colony of the i 
English in America. 

The vicinity of the settlement was a vast wilderness, though a luxuriant one, 
inhabited by a race of Indian savages, possessing both the virtues and the vices pecu- 
liar to their state. At first, they treated the colonists with kindness ; but misunder* 

• “ It would pprhaps be difficult to find any individual who experienced more gallant adventures, and daring 
enterprises, of a higlily romantic character in various countries, than Captain Smith. His life, with- 
out any fictitious additions, might easily he taken for a mere romance. He appears to have possessed 1 
laany great qualities, st&d to have been deficient in nothing but that mean cunning and sordid spirit, by tlte 
aid of which inferior men were able lo thwart his views, and deprive him of those stations and rewards 
which his services amply merited. He Was one of the earliest and most ardent of those who undertook the 
settlement of Virginia ; his bravery and capacity more than once saved that infant colony from destruction, 
and kept the enterprise from being abandoned for several years, though the absurdity of the schemes, and the I 
][irofligacyi folly, and dishonesty of those who were to execute them, exposed the colony for many yean to evety 
ealamity, and often brought it to the brink of ruin."— *North American Review, vtd. iv. p. 146 . 
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standings, from vai’ious causes, ere long interrupted the peace, and annoyed the 
procpedings of the English. Nor was the hostility of the na^ves the only occasion 
of discomfort; the extreme heat of the summer, and the intense cold of the succeed- 
ing winter, were alike fatal to the colonists. From May to September, fifty persons 
died, among whom was Bartholomew Gosnold, a member of the council. The 
house at James Town accidentally taking fire, the town, thatched with reeds, burned 
with such violence, that the fortifications, arms, apparel, bedding, and a great quan- 
tity of private goods and provision, were consumed. 

These distresses naturally led them to reflect upon their situation ; and havii^ 
become sensible of their injustice to Smith, his personal talents and activity were; 
in their adversity, appealed to with that regard and deference which, in prosperous 
times, are yielded only to vested authority and official station. From some unac- 
countable jealousy ori the part of the governor, the fort had been left in an 
unprotected state, but, by the advice of Smitli, it was now put into a state to defend 
them against the attacks of the Indians, To procure provisions and explore 
the country, he made frequent and distant excursions into the wilderness. In 
one of these, he seized an Indian idol, made with skins stuffed with moss, for 
the redemption of which as much corn was brought him as he required. Some 
tribes he gained by caresses and presents, and procured from them a supply of 
provisions; others he attacked with open force, and defeating them on every 
occasion, whatever their superiority in numbers might be, compelled them to impart 
to him some portion of their winter stores. As the recompense of all his toils and 
dangers, he saw abundance and contentment re-established in the colony, and hoped 
that he should be able to maintain them in that happy state, until the arrival of ships 
from England in the spring. But in the midst of his energetic measures, while 
exploring the source of the river Chickahominy, he was surprised and attacked by a I 
party of Indians. He defended himself bravely until his companions were killed, 
when he took to flight ; but running incautiously, he sunk up to his shoulders in a 
swamp and was taken prisoner. The exulting savages conducted him in triumph 
through several towns to Werowocomoco, where Powhatan, their king, resided in 
state, with a strong guard of Indians around him. When the prisoner entered the 
apartment of the sovereign, all the people gave a shout. The queen of Apparaatuck 
was appointed to bring him water to wash his hands ; and another person brought a 
bunch of featheis, instead of a towel, to dry them. Having feasted him in their best 
mannei, they held a long consultation, at the conclusion of which, two great stones 
were brought before Powhatan. Smith had now reason to consider his career as 
dranving to a close; by the united efforts of the attendants, he was forcibly dragged, 
his head laid upon one of the stones, and the mighty club up-raised, a few blows fi-om 
which were to terminate his existence. But a^ very unexpected intei’position now 
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took place. Pocahontas, the favourite daughter of Powhatan, was seized with 
emotions of tender pity, and ran up to her fiither, pathetically pleading for the life 
of the stranger. When all entreaties were lost on that stern and savage potentate, 
she hastened to Smith, snatched his head in her arms, and laid her own on his-, 
declaring that the first blow must fall upon her. The heart even of a savage father 
was at last melted, and Powhatan granted to his favourite daughter the life of Smith.^ 

It appears at first to have been the intention of the savage monarch to have 
detained the captive, and employed him in manufacturing utensils and ornaments for 
his majesty’s use ; but from some cause he speedily changed his mind, and in two 
days after his deliverance, sent him, to his. high gratification, with a guard of twelve 
of his trusty followers, to James Town, upon condition that he should remit two 
culverins and a millstone as his ransom.P 

After an absence of seven weeks, Smith arrived barely in time to save the colony 
from being abandoned. His associates, reduced to the number of thirty-eight, 
impatient of farther stay in a country where they had met with so many discourage- 
ments, were preparing to return to England; and it was not without the utmost 
difficulty, and alternately employing persuasion, remonstrance, and even violent 
interference, that Smith prevailed with them to relinquish their design. Pocahontas, 
persevering in her generous designs, continued to supply the colony with provisions 
till a vessel arrived from England with supplies. Having preserved the settlement 
during the winter by his active exertions and his careful management, Smith 
embraced the earliest opportunity, in the following summer, to explore the extensive 
and multifarious ramifications of the Chesapeak, In an open barge, with fourteen I 
persons, and but a scanty stock of provisions, he traversed the whole of that j 
vast extent of water from Cape Henry, where it meets the ocean, to the river 
Susquehannah ; trading with some tribes of Indians, and fighting with others. He 
discovered and named many small islands, creeks, and inlets ; sailed up many of the 
great rivers ; ana explored the inland parts of the country. During this enterprise, 
the Susquehannah Indians visited him, and made him presents. At this early period 
they had hatchets, ^nd utensils of iron and brass, which, by their own account, 

* Smith’s Hist. Virg. p. 49. 

P “ So to lames Towne, with twelve guides Powhatan sent him. That night they quarterd in tne woods, 
he still expecting (as he had done all this long time of his imprisonment) every houre to be put to one death 
or other, for all their feasting. But Almightie God (by bis divine providence) had mollified the hearts of 
those Sterne barbarians with compassion. The next morning betimes they came to the fort, where Smith 
having used the salvages with what kindnesse he could, he showed Rawhunt, Powhatan’s trusty servant, two 
demi-culveringB and a mill-stone to carry Powhatan ; they found them somewhat too heavie, but when they 
did see him discharge them, being loaded with stones, among the boughs of a great tree loaded with isiokles, 
the yce and branches came so tnmbling downe, that the poore salvages ran away halfe dead with feore. Bnt 
at last we regained some conference with them, and gave them such toyes, and sent to Powhatan, his women, 
and children, such presents as gave them in generall full content.” — Smith’s Hist. Virg. p. 49. 
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originally came from the French of Canada. After sailing about three thousand milesi 
Smith returned to James Town, Having made careful observations during this 
excursion of discovery, he drew a map of Chesapeak Bay, with its tributary rivers, 
annexing to it a description of the countries, and of the nations inhabiting them, and 
sent it to the council in England.*^ 

The superior abilities of Smith had now been so manifestly subservient to die 
general welfare, that they had silenced, at least, the malignity of envy and faction, 
and although it was comparatively a short period since he had been so unjusdy 
calumniated, and deprived of his seat at the council-board, immediately after his 
return from his voyage, he was, by the election of the council and the request of the 
settlers, invested with the government, and received letters-patent to be president of 
the colony. The wisdom of his administration inspired confidence, its vigour com- 
manded obedience, and the military exercises, which he obliged all to perform, struck 
the Indians with astonishment, and inspired them with awe.*" 

The colony continued to proceed, under the administration of President Smith, 
as favourably as the nature of its materials would permit They were, indeed, by 
no means of the most desirable description, being chiefly ** poor gentlemen, trades- 
men, serving-men, libertines, and such like, ten times more fit to spoil a common- 
I wealth than either to begin or maintain one,” As they went out usually with 
extravagant hopes of sudden and brilliant wealth, they paid little regard to any 
solid or substantial pursuit, and scorned even the slight labour which was necessary 
to draw subsistence from this fertile soil. The caprice and suspicion of the Indians 
also assailed him with numberless trials. Even Powhatan, notwithstanding the 
friendly ties that united him to his ancient guest, was induced, by the treacherous 
artifices of certain Dutchmen, who deserted to him from James Town, first to form 
a secret conspiracy, and then to excite and prepare open hostility against the colo- 
nists. Some of the fraudful designs of the royal savage were revealed by the un- 
abated kindness of Pocahontas, others were detected by Captain Smith, and from 
them all he contrived to extricate the colony with honour and success, and yet with 
little, and only defensive bloodshed. But Smith was not permitted to complete the 
work he had so honourably begun. His administration was unacceptable to tlie 
company in England, for the same reasons that rendered it beneficial to the settlers in 
America. The patentees, very little concerned about the establishment of a happy 
and respectable society, had eagerly counted on the accumulation of sudden wealth 
by the discovery of a shorter passage to the South Sea, or the acquisition of territory 

« This map was made with such admirable exactness, that it is the original from which all subsequent 
maps and descriptions of Virginia iiave been chieily copied. In Purchas, and in some copies of SraiUf s 
History of Virginia, his own original map is still to be found, but it is very rare. 

* ** About this time there was a marriage betwixt lohn Laydon and Anne Burras, which was the first 
marriage we had in Virginia/' — Smith’s Hist. Virg. p. TU. 
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replete with mines of the precious metals. In these hopes they had been hitherto 
disappointed ; and the state of affairs in the colony was far from betokening even the 
retribution of their heavy expenditure. 

The company of South Virginia, therefore, treated for, and obtained from king 
• James a new charter, with more ample privileges.* This measure added materially 
to the list of proprietors, among whom we find some of the most respectable and 
wealthy, not oiily of the commoners, but of the peers of the realm. The council 
of the new company appointed Lord Delaware governor of Virginia for life; Sir 
Thomas Gates, his lieutenant ; Sir George Somers, admiral ; and Christopher New- 
port, vice-admiral; and fitted out seven ships, attended by two small vessels, having 
on board five hundred emigrants. Lord Delaware did not, however, accompany this 
expedition, not from any want of attachment to the cause, but from a desire to preside 
for a period over the council at home, and to make more efficient arrangements for 
further reinforcements. The ship in which the three other officers^ sailed, be- 
coming separated from the rest of the fleet in a violent storm, was wrecked bn the 
Bermudas Islands, where all the company, consisting of one hundred and fifty 
persons, were providentially saved. One small vessel was lost in the storm; the 
other ships, much damaged and distressed, arrived about the middle of August 
at James river; but so little were they expected, that when they were first descried 
at sea, they were mistaken for enemies ; and these apprehensions, which were dis- 
sipated by the nearer approach of the fleet, only gave place to more substantial 
and more formidable evils, arising from the composition of the reinforcement which it 
brought to the colonial body.® A great proportion of these new emigrants consisted 

• Copies of tliis second charter, containing the names of the proprietors, are preserved in Slith, Virg. 
Appendix, No. ii. and in Hazard, Coll. i. 58 — 72. By this charter the company was made ‘*one Body or 
Commonalty perpetual,” and incorporated by the name of “The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and 
Hanters of the City of London, for the First Colony in Virginia.” Charter. To tliem were now granted in 
absolute property, what seem formerly to have been conveyed only in trust, the lands extending from Cape 
Comfort along the sea coast southward, two hundred miles ; from the same promontory two hundred miles 
northward: and from the Atlantic westward to the South Sea; and also all the islands lying within one 
hundred miles along the coast of both seas of the aforesaid precinct Chalmers. 

• Each of these had a commission j and the first who should arrive, was authorized to recall the commis- 
sion that had been granted for the government of the colony ; hut “ because they could not agree for place, it 
was concluded they should go all in one ship.”— Smith. Hist Virg. p. 89. 

• Speaking of this company, Smith says, “ To a thousand mischiefes those lewd Captaincs led this lewd 
company, wherein were many unruly gallants, packed thither by their friends to escape ill destinies, and 
those would dispose and determine of the government, sometimes to one, the next day to another ; to-day the 
old commission must rule, to-morrow the new, the next day neither, in fine they would rule all, or ruine all : 
yet in charitie we must endure them thus to destroy us, or by correcting their follies, have brought the worlds 
censure upon us to be guiltie of their blouds. Happie had we beene had they never arrived, and we for ever 
abandoned, as we were left to our fortunes; for on earth, for the number, was never more confusion, or misery 
then their facdons occasioned. 

“The president teeing the desire those braves had to rule; seeing how his authoritie so unexpectedly 
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of profligate and licentious youths; indigent gentlemeni too proud to beg, and too 
lazy to work ; idle retainers ; dependents too in&mous to be decently protected at 
home, less fitted to found a commonwealth than to destroy one. In &ct, the 
whole colony was speedily involved in distress and disorder by the anarchical state 
introduced by their pride and folly, while the Indian tribes were alienated and 
exasperated by their turbulence and injustice. 

A systematic design was now meditated against the whole colony by the sovereign 
of the country; but it was providentially discovered and frustrated. Pocahontas, 
the tutelary friend of Virginia, though but a child of thirteen years of age, went in a 
very dark and dreary night to James Town, and, at the hazard of her life, disclosed 
to the president a plot of her father to kill him and all the English. This timely 
notice put the colony on its guard ; and some favourable occurrences soon after con- 
tributed still farther toward its preservation. An Indian, apparently dead through 
the effect of a charcoal fire in a close room, was, on the application of vinegar and 
aqua vitas by the president, reanimated. This supposed miracle, with an explosion 
of powder, which killed two. or three Indians and scorched and wounded others, 
excited such astonishment, mingled with such admiration of English power and art, 
that Powhatan and his people came to them with presents of peace ; and the whole 
country, during the remainder of Smith’s administration, was entirely free from 
molestation, and the colonists pursued their plans of improvement, both in agriculture 
and in some of the manufactures, with tolerable success. Unhappily, however, 
the president, while exerting himself with his usual energy in the concerns of the 
settlement, received a dangerous wound from the accidental explosion of a quantity of 
gunpoyrder. Completely disabled by this misfortune, and destitute of surgical aid, 

I he was compelled to resign his command, and take his departure (and it was a final 
I one) for England. “ It was natural,” observes Grahame, “ that he should abandon with 
regret the society he had so often preserved, the settlement he had conducted through 
difficulties as formidable as the infancy of Carthage or Rome had to encounter, and 
the scenes he had dignified by so much wisdom and virtue. But our sympathy with 
his regret is abated by the reflection, that a longer residence in the colony would 
speedily have consigned him to very subordinate office, and might have deprived the 
world of that stock of valuable knowledge, and his own character of that accession 
of fame, which the publication of his travels has been the means of perpetuating.”* 

changed, would willingly have left all, and have returned for England. But seeing there was small hope this 
new commission would arrive, longer he would not suffer those factious spirits to proceede. It would be too 
te^ous, too strange, and almost incredible, should I particularly relate the infinite dangers, plots, and 
practices, he daily escaped amongst this factious crew, the chiefe whereof he quickly layd by Uie heelea, tQl 
bis leasure better served to doe them justice.”-— Smith’s Hist* Virg. p. 90. 

* ” The History of the Rise and Progress of the United States of North America till the Revobition in 
1688. By James Grahame, Eaq. 2 vols. 8vo.” This work appears to have been the result of lengthened and 
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The departure of Smith was^ as might have been anticipated^ a most inauspicious 
circumstance for the colony. The Indians, finding that the person whose vigour 
they had often felt no longer ruled the English settlers, generally revolted, and 
destroyed them wherever they were found. Captain Ratcliff, in a small ship 
with thirty men, going to trade, and trusting himself indiscreetly to Powhatan, 
he and all his people, excepting two, were slain ; one boy was saved by the bene- 
volent Pocahontas. The provisions of the colony being imprudently wasted, a dread- 
ful famine ensued, and prevailed to such extremity, that this period was many years 
distinguished by the name of “ the starving time.” Of nearly five hundred persons 
left in the colony by the late president, sixty only remained at the expiration of six 
months. In this extremity, they received unexpected relief from Sir Thomas Gates 
and the company wrecked the previous year at the Bermudas, who, having built two 
small vessels, were at length able to leave the Island, and reached Virginia on the 
23d of May. Finding the small remains of the colony in a famishing condition. Sir 
Thomas Gates consulted with Sir George Somers, Captain Newport, and the gentle- 
men and council of the former government ; and the conclusion was, that they would 
abandon the country. It was their intention to sail for Newfoundland, where they 
expected to meet with many English ships, into which, it was hoped, they might 
disperse most of the company, and thus get back to England. On the 7th of June 
they all embarked in four small vessels, and about noon, fell down the river with the 
tide. The next morning they discovered a boat making toward tliem ; and it proved i 
to be the long-boat of Lord Delaware, who had just arrived at the mouth of the 
river, with three ship and a hundred and fifty men. Hearing at the fort of the 
company’s intention to return to England, he had despatched an officer with letters 
to Sir Thomas Gates, informing him of his arrival. Gates instantly changed his 
purpose, and that night relanded all his men at James Town. On the 10th Lord 
Delaware came up with his ships, bringing plentiful supplies to the colony, which he 
proceeded to resettle.^ 

Having published his commission, which invested him with the sole command, he 
appointed a council of six persons to assist him in the administration. An essential 

extensive research^ and we know not which most to commend^ its general correctness, its vigorous and just 
conceptions, or its decided advocacy of Christian principles ; — and we take the liberty of expressing our hope 
that the volumes containing the subsequent portions of the history will not be longer delayed. 

V Smith, Virg. p. 106. Stith,p. 115. Beverly, p. 34, 35. Belknap, Biog. Art, Delaware. Tlie narrator, 
in Burchas, gives this vivid description of the scene ; The three and twentieth day of May we cast anchor before 
James Towne, where we landed, and cur much grieved governour first visiting the church caused the bell to 
be rung, at which all such as were able to come forth of their houses, rcpayred to church, where our minister, 
Master Bucke, made a zealous and sorrowfull prayer, finding all things so contrary to our expectations, so 
full of misery and misgovcmroent. After service our governour caused mee to reade his commission, and 
tyEptaine Fercic (tlicn president) delivered up unto nim liis commission, the old patent, and the councell 
•eale.*' 
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change now took place in the form of the ancient Virginia constitution; for the 
original aristocracy was converted into a monarchical govemmenty over whose deli- 
berations the people had no control. Under the auspices of this intelligent and 
distinguished nobleman, the affairs of the colony were soon re-established* He 
allotted to every man his particular business; — the French, who had been imported 
for the purpose, he commanded to plant the vine; the English, to labour in the 
woodlands ; and he appointed officers to see his orders obeyed. All patiently sub- 
mitted to an authority, which experience had taught them to be wise and necessary; 
and peace, industry, and order, now succeeded tumult, idleness, and anarchy. Lord 
Delaware speedily erected two more forts for the more efifcctnal protection of the 
colony; the one he designated Fort Henry, the other Fort Charles. On the report 
of his deputy governors of the plenty they had found in Bermudas, he despatched 
Sir George Somers to that island for provisions, accompanied by Captain Samuel 
Argal in another vessel. They sailed together until, by contrary winds, they were 
driven towards Cape Cod ; whence Argal, after attempting, pursuant to instructions, 
to reach Sagadahock, found his way back to Virginia. He was next sent for pro- 
visions to the Potomac, wdiere he found Henry Spelman, an English youth, who had 
been preserved from the fury of Powhatan by Pocahontas; and by his assistance 
procured a supply of com. Somers, after struggling long with contrary winds, at 
length arrived safely at Bermudas, and began to execute the purpose of his voyage ; 
but, exhausted with fatigues, to which his advanced age was inadequate, he soon 
after expired. Previously to his death, he had charged his nephew, Matthew Somers, 
who commanded under him, to return with the provisions to Virginia ; but, instead 
of obeying the charge, he returned to England, carrying the body of his deceased 
uncle for interment in his native countiy. 

The health of Lord Delaware not permitting him to remain in his office of captain 
general of the Virginia colony, he departed for England, leaving above two hundred 
people in health and tranquillity. Not long after his departure, Sir Thomas Dale 
arrived at Virginia with three ships, three hundred emigrants, and a supply of cattle, 
provisions, and other articles needful for the colony. In August, Sir Thomas Gates 
also arrived with six ships, two hundred and eighty men, and twenty women, a 
considerable quantity of cattle and hogs, military stores, and other necessaries ; and 
assumed the government. Finding the people occupied with little but amusements, 
and verging towards their former state of penury, he directed their employment in 
necessary works. The colony now began to extend itself up James river, where 
several new settlements were ejected, and a town built, enclosed with a palisade, 
which, in honour of Prince Henry, w^as called Henrico, 

To avenge some injuries of die Appamatuck Indians, Sir Thomas Dale assaulted 
and took their town, at the mouth of the river of that name, about five miles from 
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Henrico^ He kept possession of calling it New Bermudasi and annexed to its nor* ** 
potation many miles of champaign and woodland ground^ in several hundreds. 

In die following year, application was made to the king^ by the patentees^ for a new 
charter. The principal objects which they were desirous of obtaining, and in which 
they succeeded, were, their investiture with the islands situated within three hundred 
leagues of the coast; the prolongation of the period of their eitcemption from the 
payment of duties on their exports ; power to raise additional funds by lottery ; and 
some fresh regulations in the internal management. 

The Bermudas, lying within the limits assigned by their new charter, were sold 
by the company to one hundred and twenty of its own members, who, in honour of Sir 
George Somers, named them the Somer Islands. To these islands they sent a colony 
of sixty persons, with Richard Moor as their governor. These colonists, having landed 
in June on the principal island, in August subscribed to articles of government $ and 
in the course of the year received an accession of thirty persons. The Virginia com- 
pany, at the same lime, took possession of other small islands discovered by Gates 
and Somers, and prepared to send out a considerable reinforcement to James Town. 
The expense of these extraordinary efforts was defrayed by the profits of a lottery, 
which amounted nearly to £30,000. 

It was in the year following the grant of the new charter, that the marriage of Po- 
cahontas, the famed daughter of Powhatan, was celebrated ; an alliance which secured 
peace to Virginia many years. Having been carefully instructed in the Christian religion, 
it was not long before she renounced the idolatry of her country, made profession of 
Christianity, and was baptized by the name of Rebecca.” In some measure connected 

* To give a detail of the history of this Indian princess seems scarcely compatible with a due regard to 
other departments of our work ; and yet it is of too remarkable and interesting a character to be omitted. 
We therefore insert, as a note, Captain Smith’s own account, in a narration made to the Queen of James I. 

** Some ten yeeres agoe being in Virginia, and taken prisoner by the power of Powhatan their chiefe king, I 
received from this great salvage exceeding great courtesie, especially from his sonne Nantaquaus, the most 
lhaniiest, comeliest, boldest spirit, I ever saw in a salvage, and his sister Pocahontas, the king’s most deare and 
wel-beloved daughter, being but a childe of twelve or thirtecne yeeres of age, whose compassionate pitifull 
heart, of my desperate estate, gave me much cause to respect her : I being the first Christian this proud king 
and his grim attendants ever saw : and thus inthrafied in their barbarous power, I cannot say I felt the least occa- 
sion of went that was in the power of those my mOrtall foes to prevent, notwithstanding al their threats. After 
some six weeks fatting amongst those salvage courtiers, at the minute of my execution, she hazarded the 
beating out of her owne braines to save mine, and not onely that, but so prevailed with her father, that I was 
safely conducted to tames Towhe, where I found about eight and thirtie miserable poore and sicke creatures 
te keepe possesstoh bf idl those laigS territories of Viri^ia. Such was the weaknesse of this pOore ddbiihon- 
wealth, as had the sriySges not fed us. We dlrecdy had starved. 

** And this reliefe, most (tracious Qucenc, was commonly brought us by this Lady Pocahontas; notwithstand- 
ing all these passages ni/hm inconstant fortune tutned our peace to warre, this iefidef virgin would still not 
spare to dare to visit us, and by her out jarrei have beehe oft appeased, our Whnts still sOpplyed ; wei^ it the 
polide of her ftither thOs td iroploy her, or the ordinance of God thus to make her his instrument, of her 
extraordinarie affection to our nation, I know not; but of this I am sure, when her father with the utmost ol 
his policie and power, sought to surprize mee, bavihg but eigbteene iriih me, the darke night could not ffiiglit 
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with i^ia pvent, hy the influence so powerful an ftlliance calq^latpd to hafo fipop 
the minds of the natives in the vicinity, was the treaty which Sir Thomas 
ofleo^ed with the Chieh^hominy tribe of Indians, a hoid apd free pepplp, who pow 
voluntarily relinquished their name, for that of Tassantessps, or jRngUsbmen \ §pd 
solemnly engaged to be iaithful subjects tP king James. 

During the interval of tranquillity procured by the alliance with Powhatan, an 
important change was made in the state of the colony. Hitherto no right of private 
property in land had hoen established* The fields that were cleared had heen culti- 
vated by the joint labour of the colonists ; their product was carried to the common 
storehouses, and distributed weekly to every family, according to its number and 
exigencies. However suitable such an arrangement might have been deemed for 
the commencement of a colony, experience proved that it was decidedly opposed to 
its progress in a more advanced state. In order to remedy this. Sir Thomas Dale 
divided a considerable portion of the land into small lots, and granted one of these to 
each individual in full property. From the moment that industry had tb^ certain 
prospect of a recompense, it advanced rapidly. The articles pf primary necessity 
were cultivated with so much attention as secured the means of subsistence ; and 

her from comming through the irkesome woods, and with watered cies gave me intelligence, with her best 
advice, to escape his furie, which had hce knownc, hee had surely slaine her. lames Towne, with her wild 
trainc, she as freely frequented as her fathers habitation ; apd, during the time of two or three yeers, she next, 
under God, was still the instrument to preserve tliis colonie from death, famine, and utter confusion, which, 
if in those times, had once beenc dissolved, Virginia might have lyne as it was on our first arrivall to this day. 
Since then, this husinesse having beene turned and varied by many accidents from that 1 left it at, it is most 
certainc, after a long and troublesome worre after my departure, betwixt her father and our colonie, all which 
time shec was not heard of ; about two yccrcs after shep herselfe was taken prisoner, being so detained ncere 
two yeeres longer, the colonic by that mcanes was relieved, peace concluded, and at last, rejecting her barba- 
rous condition, was maried to an English gentleman, with whom at this present she is in England ; the first 
Christian ever of that nation, the first Virginian ever spake English, or had a childe in mariage by an English- 
man, a matter surely, if my meaning bee truly considered and well understood, worthy a princes understanding. 

** Being about this time preparing to set saile for New England, 1 could not stay to doc her that service I 
desired, and she well deserved ; but Sieving shee was at Brenford with diyers of my friends, I went to see her. 
After a modest salutation, without any word, she turned about, obscured her face, as not seeming well contented ; 
and in that humour her husband, with divers others, we all left her two or three houres, repenting myselfe to 
have writ she could speake English ; but not long after, she began to talke, and remembered mee well what 
courtesies she bad dope, saying, * yqq did promUe Powhatan what was yours should bee hjs, and he the like to 
you ; you called him father, being in his land a stranger, and by the same reason so must 1 doe you;* which, 
though i would have excused, I durst not allow of that title, because she was a kings daughter; with a well 
set countenance, she said, * Were you not afraid to come into my fathers countrie, and caused fcare in him and 
all Ins people, (hut mee), and feare you (lere 1 should coll you father ? 1 tell you then 1 will, and yoi| qfiifU call 
mee child, and so 1 will bee for ever and ever your countrieman. They did tell us alwaies you were dead, 
and I knew no other till 1 came to Flimoth, yet Powhatan did command Vitamatomakkin to seeke you and 
Icnow the truth, because your epuntriemen will lie much. 

**The treasurer, councell, and companie, having well furnished Cispleine Samuel Argali, the Lady Pocahontas, 
alias Rebecca, with her husband and o^ers, in the good sldp called the George, it pleased God, at Gravesend, 
lo take this young lady to his mercie, where shee ihade not more sorrow for her unexpected death, than joy to 
beholderii to heare and see her mahe sp feligioua and gqdly an end.**--Smith’B Hiat, Virg* p. >12S. 
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such schemes of improvement were formed as prepared the way for the introduction 
of opuknee into the colony. 

The increased industry of the'^ colonists was not long before it found a new and 
somewhat singular channel*^the cultivation of tobacco ; indeed, so inconsiderately and 
exclusively were their energies directed to that object at this time, that the most fatal 
consequences were rendered almost inevitable. The land which ought to have been 
reserved for raising provisions, and even the streets of James Town, were planted 
with tobacco. Various regulations were framed to restrain this ill-directed activity ; 
but, from eagerness for present gain, the planters disregarded every admonition. 
Tobacco, however, had many trials to pass through before it reached its present esta- 
blished station. King James declared himself its open enemy, and drew against it 
his royal pen. In the work which he entitled Counterblast to Tobacco,** he poured 
the most bitter reproaches on this *^vile and nauseous weed.*’ He followed it up by a 
proclamation to restrain the disorderly trading in tobacco, as tending to a general and 
new corruption of both nien*s bodies and minds. Yet tobacco, like other proscribed 
objects, throve under persecution, and achieved a final triumph over all its enemies. 

The prosperity of the colony, in a financial point of view, may now be considered as 
rapidly advancing; but its government was by no means in a satisfactory state. After 
the brief and somewhat lax administration of Mr. Yeardley, the office of presid- 
ing over the affairs of the colony devolved on Captain Argal. The severity of his 
measures occasioned a multiplicity of complaints, though some of them appear to have 
been for the general benefit. The representations made by the colonists to the com- 
pany in London, induced Lord Delaware, who ever took a lively interest in their 
welfare, to venture a second time to embark for America. He took with him two 
hundred passengers and abundant supplies. He was not, however, permitted to 
realize his benevolent purposes, but died on the voyage, in or near the bay which 
bears his name. His ship safely arrived^t Virginia, and was soon after followed 
by another, with forty passengers. On the deatli of Lord Delaware, the administra- 
tion of Argal, deputy governor of Virginia, became increasingly severe. Martial law, 
which had been proclaimed and executed during the former turbulent times, was now 
made the common law of the land. He published several edicts of most absurd 
severity : as a specimen of his tyranny we quote his decree, That every person 
should go to church on Sundays and holidays, or be kept confined the night suc- 
ceeding the offence, and be a slave to the colony the following week ; for the second 
offence, a slave for a month ; and for the third, a year and a day.” 

The tidings of the death of Lord Delaware were followed to England by increasing 
complaints of the odious and tyrannical proceedings of 'Argal; and the company 
having conferred the office of captain-general on Mr. Yeardley, the new governor 
received the honour of knighthood, and proceeded to the scene of his administration. 
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He arrived in April, and immediately proceeded, in a truly liberal spirit, to take 
measures for convoking a colonial assembly, which accordingly met at James Town, 
on the I9th of June. The people were now so increased in their numbers, and so 
dispersed in their settlements, that eleven corporations appeared by their representa- 
tives in this convention, where they exercised the noblest rights of freemen, the 
power of legislation. They sat in the same house with the governor and council, and 
acted as one body.*^ This was the first legislature which ever assembled in the 
transatlantic states, and may be considered the progenitor of the most pure and 
effective system of representative government which the world has ever witnessed. 
The laws which they enacted were transmitted to England for the approbation of the 
treasurer and company, who passed an ordinance by which they approved and esta- 
blished this constitution of the Virginian legislature, reserving to themselves the 
creation of a council of state, which should assist the governor, and form a part of 
the colonial assembly. 

This period of the history of the colony is distinguished by several other 
occurrences, the narration of which may be regarded as the history of the 
” home department** of the colony. We shall first notice the efforts which were 
made to introduce education, both among the natives and the settlers. King 
James having formerly issued his letters to the several bishops of the kingdom 
for collecting money to erect a college in Virginia for the education of Indian 
children, nearly 1500/. had been already paid towards this benevolent design. 
Henrico had been selected as a suitable place for the seminary, and the Virginia 
company granted 10,000 acres of land, to be laid off for the university at Henrico; 
a donation which, while it embraced the original object, was intended also for the 
foundation of a seminary of learning for the English. Two other circumstances, of 
a different character to that which we have now recorded, occurred about this time. 
The company were directed by James to transport to Virginia one hundred idle and 
dissolute persons, then in custody for various misdemeanours. They were distributed 
through the colony as servants to the planters ; and the degradation of the colonial 
character produced by such a process, was endured for the assistance derived 
from them in executing the plans of industry that were daily extending themselves. 
The minds of the colonists were thus prepared for a degree of degradation of fax 
deeper die, and it was not long before, a temptation presented itself, to which they 
readily yielded. A Dutch vessel brought into James river twenty Africans, who 
were immediately purchased as slaves; and thus commenced, in the American 
colonies, a traffic abhorrent to humanity, disgraceful to civilization, and fixing a stain 
upon the character of the people, which remains to the present hour. It is a striking 


Stith, p. 160, 161. Smith's Hist. Virg. p, 126. 
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pf 4 retributive justice, that the crime pf these planters b^s entailed 
4 cprse pn their posterity, which it is at once difhcult fpr them to escape, and pdipus 
fpr them tp endure. 

this early period of colonial enterpriae, it mey readily be supposed that few 
femmes had ventured to cross the ocean. This was necessarily a great impediment to 
the prosperity of the colony, as it not only prevented the increase of the population, 
but prohibited the settlement being regarded as a permanent residence. Most of the 
adventurers spught only to amass wealth with all possible expedition, that they might 
return to their native country, where only the enjoyments of domestic life were 
attainable, It was therefore proposed hy some intelligent members of the company 
in London to send out a number of agreeable and virtuous young women, and no 
less than ninety were prevailed on, by the high probability of forming respectable 
matrimonial engagements, to embark for Virginia. The speculation proved so 
acceptable to the planters, and so profitable to the company, that, in the following year, 
sij^ty more were sent oyer, and, like the former, were very speedily disposed of to the 
young planters as wives. The price was at first one hundred, and afterwards one 
hundred and fifty, pounds of tobacco, then valued at three shillings per pound ; and it 
was ordered, that debts contracted for wives should be paid in preference to all others.^ 
The full tide of prosperity was now enjoyed by the colony. Its numbers greatly 
increased, and its settlements became widely extended. At peace with the Indians, 
it reposed in perfect security, and realized the happiness its fortunate situation 
and favourable prospects afforded, without suspecting the sudden and terrible 
reverse of fortune it was doomed to experience. Opechankanough, the successor 
of Powhatan, had adopted with ardour all the early enmity of bis native tribe 
against the settlers; and he formed one of those dreadful schemes, so frequent 
in Indian annals, of exterminating the whole race at one blow. Such was the j 
fidelity of bis people, and so deep the power of savage dissimulation, that this 
dire scheme was matured without the slightest intimation reaching the English, 
Wfip neither attended to the movements of the Indians, nor suspected their machina- 
fionSi and though surrounded by a people whom they might have known from 
experience to be bpth artfiil and vindictive, they neglected those precautions for their 
own safety that were requisite ip such circumstances. All the tribes in the vicinity pf 
the Eugfisb settlements were successively gained, except those qn the eastern shore, 
from whom, pn account of fheir peculiar attachment to their new neighbours, every 
ciircumstance that might <^ppver what they intended was carefully concealed. To each 
tribe its station was allotted, and the part it was to act prescribed* On the morning of ( 
the d^y consecrated tP vengeance, each was at the place of redeavous appointed; and 

^ Stith, p. 166, 197. Robertson, book ix. Holmes's American Annals, vol. i. p. 166. Grahame's 
History, vol. i. p. 86. 
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at midday, the moment tliey had previou&ly fixed for this execifable deed, the indiah^j 
raising a Universal yell, tushed at diice oii the English in all their scattered Settle- 
ments, butchering men, women, and children, with undistingUishing futy^ and 
every aggravation of brutal outrage and savage cruelty. Ih one hour^ three 
hundred and forty-seven persons were cut off, almost without knowing by ^hose 
hands they fell.® Indeed, the universal destruction of the colonists was prevehted 
only by the consequences of an event, which perhaps appeared but Of little im- 
portance in the colony at the time when it took place — the conversion of art Indian 
to the Christian faith. On the night before the massacre, this man was made privy 
to it by his own brother, but as soon as his brother left him he revealed the dreadful 
secret to an English gentleman in whose house he was residing, who immediately 
carried the tidings to James Town, and communicated them to some of the nearest 
settlers, scarcely in time to prevent the last hour of the perfidious truce from being 
the last hour of their lives.^ 

The horrid spectacle before them roused the English from repose to vengeance ; 
and peace was succeeded by a vindictive and exterminating war. The colonists 
were victorious, destroying many of their enemies, and obliging the remainder to 
retire far into the wilderness. But their own number melted away before the 
miseries of war; their settlements were reduced from eighty to eight, and famine 
again visited them with its afflicting scourge. These calamities, and the dissensions 
which had agitated the company, having been represented to king James and his 
privy council as subjects of complaint, a commission was issued under the great 
seal, to inquire into all matters respecting Virginia, from the beginning of its settle- 

® “ The two and twentieth of March, as also in the evening before, as at other times they came unarmed into 
our houses, with deere, turkies, fish, fruits, and other provisions to sell us, yea, in some places sat downe at 
breakfast with our people, whom immediately, with their own tooles, they slew most barbarously, not sparing 
either age or sex, man, woman, or childe, so sudden in their execution, that few or none discerned the weapon 
or blow that brought them to destruction j in which manner also they slew many of our people at severall works 
in the fields, well knowing in what places and quarters each of our men were, in regard of their familiaritie 
with us, for the effecting that great masterpiece of worke, their conversion j and by this means fell, that fktall 
morning, under the bloudy and barbarous hands of that perfidious and inhumane people, three hundred and 
forty-seven men, women, and children, most by their owne weapons ; and not being content with tlieir lives, 
they fell againe upon the dead bodies, making as well as they could a fresh murder, defacing, dragging, and 
mangling theil* dead corkases into many peeces, and carrying some parts away in derision, with base and 
brutish triumph,** — Smith*8 Hist. Virg. p. 146. 

4 « The slaughter had beene univcrsall, if God had not put it into the heart of an Indian, who, lying in the 
house of one Pace, tvas urged by another Indian, his brother, that lay with him the night before, to kill Pace, 
as he diould doe Perry, which was his friend, being so commanded from their kingi telling him also how the 
neit day the execution should be finished ; Perry’s Indian presently arose and reveales it to Pace, that used 
him us his sonne ; and thus them that escaped was saved by this one converted infidell ; and though tliree 
huhdted and fortiO-seven were slaine, yet thodsands of ours ttere by the monnes of this aloiie dius preserved, 
for which Gods name be praised for ever and ever. Pace, upon this, securing his house, before day, rowed to 
lames Towne, and told the gevernor of it, whereby they were prevented, and at such other plantations as pos 
sibly intelligence could be given .** — Ihidf p. 147- 
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ment A writ of quo warranto was also issued by the court of king’s bench against the 
company. The colony, however, had received information of the whole proceedings in 
England, and had already in its possession copies of several papers which had been 
exhibited against it. A general assembly was called, which met on the 14th of 
February, and drew up answers to the charges in a spirited and masterly style, 
appointing an agent to go to England to advocate its cause. The quo warranto 
was brought to trial in the court of king’s bench, and, as was usually the 
case with the courts in this reign, judgment was given in favour of the king, and 
against the company ; James, therefore, availed himself of the opportunity, vacated 
the charter, and dissolved a company which had consisted of gentlemen of noble and 
disinterested views, who expended more than 100,000/. of their own fortunes, and 
sent out more than nine thousand persons from the mother country, to plant the first 
English colony in America. It is true that success, though considerable, had not 
equalled the expenditure, either of money or of human life. The annual exportation 
of commodities from Virginia to England did not exceed 20,000/. in value ; and, at 
the dissolution of the company, scarcely two thousand persons survived. 

King James now issued a new commission for the government of Virginia, con- 
tinuing Sir Francis Wyat governor, with eleven assistants or counsellors. The 
governor and council were appointed during the king’s pleasure ; and, in correspond- 
ence with the arbitrary tendencies of the flither of Charles L, no assembly was 
mentioned or allowed. Though the commons of England were submissive to the 
dictates of the crown, yet they showed some regard to the interest of Virginia, in 
petitioning the king that no tobacco should be imported but of the gi’owth of the 
colonies; and his majesty condescended to issue a new proclamation concerning 
tobacco, by which he restrained the culture of it to Virginia and the Somer Islands.® 

James I. died on the 8th of April, 1625; and the demise of the crown having 
annulled all former appointments for Virginia, Charles I. reduced that colony under 
the immediate direction of the crown, appointing a governor and council, and order- 
ing all patents and processes to issue in his own name. His proclamation “for 
settling the plantation of Virginia,” is dated the 13th of May. It partakes of all the 
self-sufficiency and tyrannical ideas of royal prerogative which so fatally distinguished 
that unfortunate monarch. ‘‘ Our full resolution is,” says Charles, that there may 
be one Uniforme course of government in and through the whole monarchic, that the 
government of the colony of Virginia shall ymmediately depend upon ourselfe, and 
not be commytted to anie company or corporation, to whom itt maie be proper to 
trust matters of trade and commerce, but cannot be fitt or safe to communicate the 
Ordering of state affairs, be they of never soe mean consequence.” That his Majesty i 


Belkuap, Biog. vol. ii. p. 85 — P8. Rymer’s Foedcra, vol. xvii. p. 618. 
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possessed no eminent capacity for ordering state affairs,” the issue of his reign 
affords ample proof; and it was speedily evident to the Virginians, whose com- 
merce was injured by the restraints, as their persons were enslaved by the preroga- 
tives of " ourselfe.”^ 

The first governor appointed by Charles to preside over the state affairs” of 
Virginia was Sir George Yeardley ; but his early death prevented the evils of the 
despotic principles, of which he was the representative, from being felt to their 
full extent. He was succeeded by one who was the very type of his royal master. 
Sir John Harvey. He exercised his audiority with insolence, and even with cruelty; 
and took pains to evince that the system of tyranny he was selected to conduct, was 
perfectly congenial with his disposition. Indeed, such was his excessive solicitude 
to play the part of a tyrant in a bold style, that even CJiarles himself deemed it expe- 
dient at first to appear to check his career. Roused at length by reiterated pro- 
vocation, the Virginians seized the person of Harvey, and sent him a prisoner to 
England, along with two deputies, charged to represent the grievances of the colony 
and the misconduct of the governor. So far from redressing tlieir wrongs, however, 
Charles regarded their conduct as little short of rebellion ; he refused even to hear a 
single charge against Harvey, and sent him back to Virginia, with an ample renewal 
of the powers which he had so grossly abused, where he resumed and aggravated a 
tyrannical sway that has entailed infamy on himself and disgrace on his sovereign. 
Had his government been continued much longer, it must have ended in the revolt 
or the ruin of the colony. But a great change was now at hand, which was to reward 
the patience of the Virginians with a bloodless redress of their grievances. After a 
long intermission, Charles was forced to contemplate the re-assembling of a parlia- 
ment ; and, well aware of the ill humour which his government at home had excited, 
he had the strongest reason to dread that the displeasure of the commons would be 
inflamed by complaints of the despotic sway he had exercised over Virginia. There 
was yet time to soothe the irritation, and even to secure the adherence of a people, 
who, in spite of every wrong, retained a generous attachment to the prince whose 
sovereignty was felt still to unite them with the parent state. Harvey was therefore 
recalled, and the government of Virginia committed to Sir William Berkeley, a person 
distinguished by every popular virtue in which Harvey was deficient. 

The new governor was instructed to restore the colonial assembly, and to invite it to 
enact a body of laws for the province. Thus, all at once, and when they least ex- 
pected it, was restored to the colonists the system of freedom which they had origi- 
nally derived from the Virginia Company; universal joy and gratitude were excited 
throughout the colony ; and die king, amidst the hostility that was gathering around 

f Chalmers’ Political Annals, p. 110—113. 
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Him iii evHry other quarter^ ii^as addressed in the language afl^cdoii and atti^ch- 
theht by this people. Indeed, such was their gratitude to the king fbi* this favour, 
that, during the civil wars, they were faithfhl to the Iroyal cause, and continued so even 
after he was dethroned and his son driven into exile. The parliament was irritated by 
this conduct of the Virginians, and it was not the mode of that age to wage a war of 
words alorie. The efforts of a high spirited government in asserting its own dignity 
i<rere ptompt and vigorous* A powerful squadron, With a considerable body of land 
forces, was despatched to reduce the Virginians to obedience. Berkeley, obtaining 
the assistance of some Dutch vessels, with more spirit than prudence, opposed this 
formidable armament ; but, after making a gallant resistance, was bbliged to yield. 
His bravery, though unsuccessful in its primary object, obtained the most favourable 
terms for the cblony,® while he disdained to make any stipulations in his own 
favour, with those whose authority he disowned. Withdrawing to a retired situation, 
ha lived beloved and respected by the people whom he had governed. 

The political state bf the colony, from the time of thi^ capitulation to the 
restoration of Charles II. has not. Until lately, been perfectly understood. The 
early historians of Virginia have stated, that, during this period, the people of 
that colony were ih entire subjection to the government of Cromwell; and that 
the acts of parliament in relation to trade were there rigidly enforced, while they 
Were relaxed in favour of the New England colonies. Recent researches, however, 
prove these statements to be incorrect.*^ Under the articles of capitulation, parlia^ 
ment, ahd the lord protector, left the inhabitants of the colony to govern them- 
selves. The burgesses, or gTatid assembly, elected their governor and councillors, 
aUd all other officers, and the people enjoyed a free trade with all the world. The 
inhabitants, indeed, expected instructions and orders from England concerning the 
government, but none were sent during this whole period. The commissioners of 
parliament assumed the government for a short time, but in April, 1652, the grand 
assembly met, and, with the consent of the commissioners, proceeded to elect a 

t these it was agreed, among other things, that the inhabitants of the colony should remain in due 
obedience and subjection to the commonwealth of England ; should enjoy such freedom and privileges as 
belonged to the free-born people of England ; and that the former government, by commissions and instruc- 
tion, be null and void ; that the grand assembly should convene and transact the affairs of the colony ; but 
nothing was to be done contraiy to the laws of the commonwealth ; that they should have as free trade as the 
people of England do enjoy, to all places and with all nations, according to the laws of that commonwealth, and 
ei^oy all privilege^^ with any plantations ih America; and likewise be free from all taxes, customs, and 
ifnpe^itions whatso^tver, ami none to be imposed upon diem, without the consent of the grand assembly.’*— 
Pitkin’s Civil and Political Itistory, vol. i. p. 74. 

* See Hfenriing’s Sthtiltfeii at liltg^. llie publication of these statutes, dOmpristtig the whole froin tliO cdiif- 
mencement of the colony of Virginia, in thirteen or fourteen volumes, throws much light on the history of tliat 
colony, and does great credit to the inditttry and research^ of the publisher, and to the state, under whose 
patronage, it is understood, the publication was made. 
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governor and councillors. Richard Benneti one of the was appointed 

governor, until the further pleasure of the commonwealth should be hnown. In 
1655, Edward Digges was chosep governor by the house of burgesses, and aft^ hiia» 
in 1657, Samuel Matthews. After the resignation of Richard Cromwell, the house 
expressly declared, that the supreme power of government should reside in the assem- 
bly, and that all writs should issue in the name of the ' ^ grand assembly of Virginia,*’ 
until such a command and commission come opt of England, as should be by the 
assembly judged lawful. At the same session. Sir William Berkeley was appointed 
governor,* and, by a special act, was directed to call an assembly once in two 
years at least, and oftener if necessary. He was empowered to choose a secretary 
and council of state, with the approbation of the assembly, and restrained from dis- 
solving the legislature, without the consent of a major part of the house. 

The colpnists of Virginia, or a majority of them, were episcopalians, and attached 
to the church of England; the religion of that church indeed, was established by 
law in the colony 5 and it is evident that they were strongly in favour of the royal 
cause. Their warm-hearted loyalty could not fail to b® exhilarating to the spirits 
of Charles II., during his banishment He transmitted from Breda a new com- 
mission to Sir William Berkeley, as governor of Virginia, declaring his intention of 
ruling and ordering the colony according to the laws and statutes of England, which 
were to be established there. Thus, while that prince was not permitted to rule over 
a foot of ground in England, he exercised the royal jurisdiction over Virginia. On 
receiving the first account of the restoration, the joy and exultation of the colony were 
universal and unbounded, though not of long continuance. 

It had been observed with concern, during the commonwealth, that the English 
merchants for several years past had usually freighted the Hollanders* shipping 
for bringing home their own merchandize, because their freight was lower than 
that of the English ships. For the same reason the Dutch ships were made use of 
for importing American products from the English colonies into England. The 
English ships meanwhile lay rotting in the harbours ; and the English mariners, for 
want of employment, went into the service of the Hollanders. The government, there- 
fore, not unnaturally, turned its attention towards the most effectual mode of retaining 

* Robertson, following Beverley and Chalmers, gives a difTerent account of Uiese transactions ; but be is 
incorrect, at least as to the government being appointed by Cromwell. “On the death of Matthews, the last 
governor named by Cromwell,” observes Robertson, “ tbo sentipients aad inclination of the people, ao longer 
under the pontrol of authority, hurst out with violence. "IliBy forced Sir William Berkeley to quit his retire- 
ment ; they unanimously elected liim governor of the colony : an4 as he refused to act ui^der a usurped 
authority, they boldly erected the royal standard, and acknowledging Charles II. to be their lawful sovereign, 
proclaimed him with all bis tides ; and the Virginians long boasted, that as they were the la«t of the king’s 
subjects who reuounced their allegiance, they were the first who returned to their duty.”— B-obertson’a 
History of America, b. ix. Chalmers, p. 125. Beverley, p. 55. 
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the colonies in dependence on the parent state, and of securing to it the benefits of their 
increasing commerce. With these views the parliament enacted, ** That no merchan* 
dize, either of Asia, Africa, or America, including also the English plantations there, 
should be imported into England in any but English built ships, and belonging either 
to English or English plantation subjects, navigated also by an English commander, 
and three fourths o£ the sailors to be Englishmen ; excepting such merchandize as 
should be imported directly from the original place of their growth or manufacture in 
Europe solely ; and that no fish should thenceforward be imported into England or 
Ireland, nor exported thence to foreign parts, nor even from one of their own home 
ports, but what should be caught by their own fishers only.” The first house of 
commons after the restoration, instead of granting the colonies that relief which 
they expected from the restraints on their commerce imposed by Cromwell, not only 
adopted all their ideas concerning this branch of legislation, but extended them 
further. Thus arose the navigation act, the most important and memorable of 
any in the statute-book with respect to the history of English commerce. By these 
several and successive regulations, the plan of securing to England a monopoly of 
the commerce with its colonies, and of shutting up every other channel into which 
it might be diverted, was perfected, and reduced into complete system. On one side 
of the Atlantic these laws have been extolled as an extraordinary effort of political 
sagacity, and have been considered as the great charter of national commerce, to 
which the parent state is indebted for its opulence and power ; on the other, they 
have been regarded as instruments of oppression, more characterized by ignorance of 
the true principles of political economy, than by legislative wisdom. At this moment 
that -branch of the colonial code which regulates, or rather restrains, the intercourse 
of the West India islands with the United States, forms the subject of continued 
negotiation between the American and British governments.*^ 

k ** Great Britain has, in her colonial regulations, deemed it expedient, on the ground of political necessity, 
to overlook our just claims in measuring out general privileges to all nations. She might have had some 
excuse, barely plausible, however, for declining to negotiate on this question in 1826 ; but she can now have 
no sound apology for persevering in the same course towards those who advocated the acceptance of her 
colonial commerce, on the terms proposed by the acts of Parliament in 182J. Should she continue to suffer 
her commercial interests to be controlled and sacrificed through a jealousy of us ; should her councils be too 
much induenced by the apprehension expressed by one of her late ministers, that * in commerce, in naviga- 
tion, in naval power, and maritime pretensions, the United States are her most formidable rival she must 
pardon us for responding that sentiment, and for adopting the most efficient measures to countervail a spirit 
! and policy so unfriendly to our navigation. If her peculiar conduct towards us should drive us to measures 
of specific retaliation— to a more extensive and effective interdiction of our intercourse with her colonies — 
she will have no just reason to complain, that we have not afforded her every opportunity to re-establish .our 
intercourse on terms of the most general and friendly reciprocity. It will remain for Great Britain to deter- 
mine, whether she will open the whole of her vast empire to our commerce on mutually advantageous terms ; 

^ or whether, by persisting in excluding us from a part of her dominions, she will allow other nations to super- 
sede her in the trade with North Amerisa.*'*— Report of the Committee on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1830, p. 47, 48. 
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This oppressive system excited great indignation in Vir^niai where the extensive 
commerce and pre-eminent loyalty of the people rendered the pressure of the burden 
more severe, and the infliction of it more exasperating. No sooner was the naviga- 
tion act known in Virginia, and its eflects experienced, than the colony warmly 
remonstrated against it as a grievance, and petitioned earnestly for relief, but 
without success ; so that the discontents, far from being abated hy the lapse of time, 
were aggravated by the constant pressure of the commercial restrictions. Various 
additional causes concurred to inflame the angry feelings of the colonists; a con- 
siderable native population had now grown up in Virginia, whose dissatisfaction 
was not mitigated by the fond remembrance which emigrants retain for the parent 
state, which is also the land of their individual nativity ; and a complication of 
exasperating circumstances brought the discontents of the colony to a crisis. The 
indignation of the people became general, and was worked up to such a pitch, that 
nothing was w^anting to precipitate them into the most desperate acts but some 
leader qualified to unite and to direct their operations. Such a leader they found in 
Nathaniel Bacon. He was a lawyer, educated in London, and was appointed a 
member of the council a short time after his emigration to Virginia. Young, bold, 
ambitious, with an engaging address, and commanding eloquence, he harangued the 
colonists upon their grievances ; inflamed their resentment against their rulers ; de- 
claimed particularly against the languor with which the war, then existing with the 
Indians, had been conducted ; and such was the effect of his representations, that he 
was elected general by the people. To give some colour of legitimacy to the autho- 
rity he had acquired, and perhaps expecting to precipitate matters to the extremity 
which his interest required that they should speedily reach, he applied to the governor 
for an official confirmation of the popular election, and offered instantly to m;irch 
against the common enemy. This Sir William Berkeley firmly refused, and issued 
a proclamation commanding the dispersion of the insurgents. Bacon had advanced 
too far to recede; and he hastened, at the head of six hundred armed followers, 
to James Town, surrounded the house where the governor and council were 
assembled, and repeated his demand. Intimidated by the threats of the enraged 
multitude, the council hastily prepared a commission, and, by their entreaties, pre- 
vailed on the governor to sign it. Bacon and his troops then began their march 
against the Indians ; but no sooner were the council relieved from their fears, than 
they declared the commission void, and proclaimed Bacon a rebel. Enraged at this 
conduct, he instantly returned, with all his forces, to James Town. The aged 
governor, unsupported, and almost abandoned, fled precipitately to Accomack, on the 
eastern shore of the colony; collecting those who were well affected towards 
his administration, he began to oppose the insurgents, and several skirmishes were 
fought, with various success. A party of the insurgents burned James Town, laid 
waste those districts of the colony which adhered to the old administration, and 
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PQi^p^ted the property qiS loyalists. The goyemori in yetaliatiani aeiae4 the 
est^ties of many of the i^s^rgents, and executed several of their leaders. In the 
midst of theae calamities BaQop sickened and died. Destitute of a leader to conduct 
and auunete them, their sanguine hopes of success subsided; all began to desire 
an accommodation i and a brief negotiation urith the governor, they laid down 
then* arm^i on obtaining a promise of general pardon* 

Tbps terminated un insurrection, which, in the annals of Virginia, is distin- 
guished by the name of Bacon’s rebellion. During seven months this daring leader 
was maater of the colony, while the royal governor was shut up in a remote and 
ill-peopled corner of it. In addition to the cause already referred to, the prejudicial 
Influence of the navigation Iaws> this popular commotion was probably much 
Influenced by the ej^tremely Ipw price of tobacco; the splitting of the territory 
into proprietaries, contrary to the original charters; the extravagant taxes to 
which the colonists were subjected; and the ineflective manner in which the go- 
vernor and council had protected the inhabitants against the Indians. It is said 
to have injured the colony to an amount not less than 100, 000^. As soon as 
Berkeley found himself reinstated in his office, he called together the representa- 
tives of the people, that by their advice and authority public order might be re- 
established. Although this assembly met while the memory of reciprocal injuries 
was still recent, and when the passions excited by such a fierce contest could 
scarcely have subsided, its proceedings were conducted with a moderation seldom 
exercised by the successful party in a civil war. No man suffered capitally, and a 
small number only were subjected to fines. The council made, however, a somewhat 
singular exception to their charitable forbearance. While they spared the living, 
they wreaked their vengeance on the dead, and passed an act of attainder against 
Bacon long after he was beyond the reach of their enmity. 

On hearing of the disturbances in Virginia, Charles despatched, though with no 
great haste, a fleet with some troops for its pacification. These did not arrive, how- 
ever, till they might well have been dispensed with. With them came Colonel 
Jefileys, appointed to recall and replace Sir William Berkeley in the government of 
the colony. Thie brave and benevolent man did not long survive his dismissal, and 
may jusdy he said to have lived and died in the service of Virginia. 

The mdy event of importance during the administration of Colonel Jefireys, was 
the CQxiclpion of the Indian war, which, by the aid of the troops he brought with 
him, he speedily eipTeeted, and arranged a treaty which afforded universal satisfaction. 
On the death of the government devolved on Sir Henry Chicheley. During 

his presidency, the extensive and unjustifiable grants of the crown, which had long 
heen a most ruinous grievancej were recalled, and the colony enjoyed an interval of 
repose previous to the arbitrary rule of Lord Culpepper, who had been sometime 
appointed by Charles, but, happily for the colony, delayed the assumption of his office. 
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In May, 1680, Lord Culpepper commenced his administration, in the true spirit 
of a representative of the then British monarch ; and, as a masterpiece of tyrahfaical 
legislation, he endeavoured to silence all complaints, both against his despotism diid 
his plunder, by creating a law which prohibited, tinder the severest penidties, all 
disrespectful allusions to his person, and all obiieiTations on his proceedings. A jiist 
discontent, thus denied its natural and legitimate mode of expression, broke forth 
as it eihould do, as much for the good of the oppressor as the oppressed, in a 
moire substantial form { and an insurrection ensued, which would have been attended 
with very serious consequences, had not the prudence, kitidhess, and vigour of Sir 
Henry Chicheley been ready at hand. Having difiused terror through the colony 
by his trials and executions. Lord Culpepper proceeded to England to report the 
success of his experiments on colonial government. His services do not appear to 
have been appreciated even by the kindred spirit of his royal master; for, on his 
arrival, he was ordered into confinement for returning without leave; and being 
brought to trial, he was found guilty and deprived of his commission.* 

In the exercise of his royal pleasure Charles selected, for the loyal colony of 
Virginia, a governor very little better than his predecessor. Lord Effingham, among 
other instructions equally illiberal, brought with him an order that no person should 
use a printing press in the colony on any pretence whatever ! — an example, by the 
way, which both our African and Indian colonial governments have frequently evinced 
a considerable inclination to imitate. Having thus set the press perfectly fi’ee from all 
its labours, he felt himself at ease in the pursuit of plans of aggrandizement, which 
have frequently formed a most important branch of the science of colonial political 
economy ; and, in order to attach to plunder the sanction of a mock legality, he 
established a court of chancery, with suitable powers, appointing himself the judge ! 
He instituted fees worthy of so high an office, provided that nearly the whole should 
centre in himself, and even divided with the clerks of the court the emoluments 
which nominally appertained to them. 

Although the press was silenced, the governor could not prevent the assembly 
from delegating an agent to advocate their cause in England, and to urge his 
removal. But before Lord Effingham or his accuser could cross the Atlantic, the 
revolution of 1688 had happily occurred. Some of the requests forwarded by Colonel 
Ludwell were complied with, but William was either unable or unwilling to dis- 
place the officers appointed by the preceding government; and Lord Effitigh&hi 
was continued till 1692, when he was replaced by Sir Edmund Andros, who, as 
might have been anticipated from his proceedings in New England, wits nb less 
obnoxious to the colonists. 

tt was during tins year that William and Mary, at the solicitation of the general 
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assembly of Virginia, granted a charter for ** The College of William and Mary in 
Virginia.” The preamble states, ** that the church of Virginia may be fui-nished with 
a seminary of ministers of the gospel, and that the youth may be piously educated in 
good letters and manners, and that the Christian faith may be propagated among the 
Western Indians, to the glory of Almighty God” — their trusty and well-beloved sub- 
jects, constituting the general assembly of their colony of Virginia, have had it in their 
minds, and have proposed to themselves, to found and establish a certain place of 
universal study, or perpetual college of divinity, philosophy, languages, and other 
good arts and sciences, consisting of one president, six masters or professors, and an 
hundred scholars more or less, according to the ability of said college, and its statutes, 
to be made by certain trustees nominated and elected by the general assembly of the 
colony.™ An attempt was also made at this time to establish a post throughout 
Virginia. A patent was laid before the Virginian assembly, for making Mr. Neal 
postmaster-general of that and other parts of America; but, though the assembly 
passed an act in favour of this patent, it had no effect. The reason assigned is, that 
it was impossible to carry it into execution, on account of the dispersed situations of 
the inhabitants. 

From this period to the French war in 175G, (which, as it affected the interests 
of all the settlements, will form a distinct chapter subsequent to the history of the 
several colonics), there is scarcely any memorable occurrence in the history of Vir- 
ginia. Notwithstanding some unfavourable circumstances, the colony continued to 
increase. The use of tobacco becoming general in Europe, gave constant employ- 
ment to the industry of the planters, and diffused wealth among them. Its position, 
remote from the settlements of the French in Canada, and of the Si)aniards in 
Florida, was favourable to its quiet; and New England and New York, on the one 
hand, Georgia and the Carolinas on the other, protected it from savage incursions. 

Before taking leave of the history of this colony, we might make some further 
observations on a subject to which we have already alluded — the extent to which 
slavery has been carried; but such considerations will be introduced more properly 
in another department of the work : — both the philology and the topography of the 
country is sensibly afiected by this baneful and soul-deceiving abomination. 

* " Francis Nicholson, lieutenant-governor of Virginia and Maryland, and seventeen other persons nomi 
nated and appointed by the assembly, were confirmed as trustees, and were impowered to hold and enjoy lands, 
possessions, and incomes, to the yearly value of 2000/. and all donations, bestowed for their use. The Rev. 
James Blair, nominated and elected by the assembly, was mfuie first president, and the bishop of London was 

appointed and confirmed by their majesties to be die first chancellor of the college. To defray the charges 
of building the college, and supporting the president and masters, tlie king and queen gave nearly 2000/., and 
endowed the college with 20,000 acres of the best land, together with the perpetual revenue arising from the 
duty of one penny per pound on all tobacco transported from Virginia and Maryland to the other Englisli 
plantations. By the charter, liberty was given to the president and masters or professors to elect one member 
of the house of burgesses of the general assembly. In grateful acknowledgment of the royal patronage and 
benefaction, the college was called William and Mary.*'— Holmes's American Annals, vol. i. p. H3. 
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The world presents no parallel to the history on which we now enter. The love of 
glory or of gold has been the impelling cause of the commencement of other colonics^ 
and the foundation of other empires ; but in this instance religion, and that of no ordi- 
nary kind, either as to its purity or its intensity, was the grand principle of coloniza- 
tion. It was a church rather than a kingdom that these master-spirits of the age sought 
to establish on the transatlantic shores; and the selection of their location seems 
to have well accorded with their object. “ Arrived at this outside of the world, as 
they termed it, they seemed to themselves to have found, a place where the Governor 
of all things yet reigned alone. The solitude of their adopted land, so remote from 
the communities of kindred men that it appeared like another world, — a wide ocean 
before them, and an unexplored wilderness behind, — nourished the solemn deep- 
toned feeling. Man was of little account in a place where the rude grandeur of 
nature bore as yet no trophies of his power. God, in the midst of its stern magnificence, i 
seemed all in all; and with a warmer and devouter fancy than that which of old j 
peopled the groves, the mountains, and the streams, each with its tutelary tribe, they 
mused in the awful loneliness of their forests on the present Deity, saw him directing 
the bolt of the lightning, and pouring out refreshment in the flood ; throned on the 
cloud-girt hill, and smiling in the pomp of harvest. If ever the character of men 
has been seen more than any where else in powerful action or development, and 
operated on by the force of peculiar and strongly-moving causes, it was here. Nor, 
wrought on as all were by similar influences of place, fortune, and opinion, was ever 
any thing produced like a lifeless unpoetical monotony of character. Nothing could 
be more opposed to this than was the spirit of puritanism. Wrong or right, every * 
thing about these men was at least prominent and high-toned. Excitement wa'^ 
their daily bread, as it is other men’s occasional luxury ; and the diversities of cha- 
racter in this community, where, for the most part, people thought so much alike, 
were more strongly marked than they have often been in other places in the most 
VOL. 1. K 
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violent conflicts of opinion. To a religious model, by force or accord, every thing, | 
even relating to the most private and secular concerns, was made as far as might be 
to conform ; for ^ noe man,’ saith Mr. Cotton, ^ fashioneth his house to his hangings, 
but his hangings to his house.’ Religion, politics, fashion, and war, never came 
elsewhere into so close companionship. The meeting-house and the armory were 
built side by side, as yet, by the force of old habit, they stand the country through. 

\ desperate courage and dexterity in arms were enjoined as religious duties. The 
old considered questions of polity at the meeting. The demure youth went from 
testifying with his mouth in the assembly, to testify with his firelock in the field; and 
the muffled maiden lisped in biblical phrase her soft words of encouragement or 
welcome.” * This is a powerful description; but the reality will be found much to i 
exceed it. 

We can barely allude to the attempt to form a settlement on the Sagadahock,*or ! 
Kennebeck river, in the year 1607 the voyage of Hudson in the service of the 
Dutch, in 1609 ; and the discoveries of the celebrated Captain Smith.® Although 
these voyages tended to keep alive the spirit of colonization, they did not produce j 
any permanent results. It is not till the arrival of Mr. Robinson’s church, in 1620, I 
that the settlement of New England can date its origin. | 

As the whole history of this important colony is so closely interwoven with the reli- ! 
gious sentiments of its founders, it will be desirable briefly to notice the circumstances 
in which they originated. The reformation is an event, with the character of which, 
doubtless, all our readers are well acquainted; but of all the churches that underwent 
the purifying process of that age, the English was placed, perhaps, in circumstances 
the least favourable. While governed by a proverbially libidinous and t 3 Tannical 
monarch, who sought his own aggrandizement from the revenues of the monasteries, 
and revenge on the papacy for opposition to his insatiable desires, rather than 
any beneficent influence on the corruptions of the clergy, little could be expected, and 
ie$s was realized. The young and pious Edward would have eiTected a thorough 
veforruj both in the constitution and the forms of the church, but his life was too 
toef to allow of the completion of liis designs. The horrors of the reign of Mary 
had a powerful tendency to promote the spirit of puritanism which had arisen during 
the previous reigns; and Elizabeth found that her most strenuous endeavours, 
tliough plentifully sealed with innocent blood, could not quell it, but only left her to 

^ North Amfriesn Iteviow, vol zii* 480— *48^. 

^ Hutchinson’s Histpry of MassHchttsetts, vol. i. p. 2. Holmes’s Annals, vpl. }. p. 130. V* X* 

Orahainc, vol. i. p. 184. Smith’s Hist. Virg. and New England, p. 203. 

® Smitli’s Hist. Virg. and New England, p. 207. Hutchinson, voL i. p. 2. Hubbard, New England, c. % 
Mather’s Magnal. b. i. c. 1. Chalmers, h. i. c. It, Eelknap, Biog. Art. Si^lTU, voj. i, 303. Uobertsou, U» Jf. 
Uolmea’a Annals, vol I p. 147. Oralianac, vol i, p. 180. Murray, vol. I p. 289. 
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indulge in unavailing self-reproach for the cruelties which dUgraced her otherwiae 
brilliant reign. 

The accession of James of Scotland to the English crown naturally excited the 
hopes of the puritans. He had been bred a presbyterian, and was known to have 
publicly declared that the Scotch church was the purest under heaveni and that 
the English liturgy sounded to him like “an ill-mumbled mass;” but availing 
himself liberally of that privilege of altering his opinion with circumstances, which 
kings have at all times found a most convenient and truly royal prerogative, when 
he found himself safely seated on the English throne, he discovered that “ a Scottish 
presbytery agreed as well with monarchy, as God with the devil.” He gratified the 
puritans so far as to appoint a conference between them and the high church party, 
at Hampton Court, but the result showed that they had no reason to expect favour 
or justice at his hands. 

In these circumstances, many of them prepared to seek a refuge in Virginia, but 
were prevented from carrying their intentions into effect by a proclamation, command* 
ing that none should settle in that colony without express licence under the authority 
of the great seal. Thus harassed and oppressed, the puritans emigrated in con- 
siderable numbers to the protestant states of Europe. Among these dissentients, 
it might very naturally be expected that considerable variety of opinion should exist ; 
some were for a total separation from the established church, and would not even 
receive any as members of their association, who would hold any kind of com- 
munion with their episcopal and endowed brethren ; others were desirous only of 
a more effectual reformation of the corruptions of the church, and objected little, 
either to its episcopal form, or its emoluments. The former class were termed 
Brownists, from one of their principal ministers; but Mr. Robinson^ and his church 

^ Most of the historians of New England have confounded Mr. Robinson and his congregation with the 
Brownists. Robertson has done so; and even Grahame, who is usually peculiarly accurate, has followed him. 
From the attention we have given this point, wc agree with the opinion of the writer in the North American 
Review. “ The term Brownist,” says the reviewer, “ is one by which the people, wlio emigrated to Leyden and 
afterwards founded the Plymouth colony, were stigmatized by their contemporaries; but it was an appellation 
which they disavowed, and which Dr. Prince, in his invaluable New England Chronology, has satisfactorily 
shown did not belong to them. The Brownists were the most rigid sect of the puritans, and vehemently in- 
sisted on a total separation from the church of England. Robinson, on the contrary, the father of the Leydep 
church, published a book, in which he allowed and defended the lawfulness of communicating with the church 
of England * in the word and prayer,’ and allowed the pious members of the church of England, and of all the 
reformed churches, to communicate with his church. This liberality was so offensive to the ]E^rowni8ts, that 
they would hardly hold communion with the church of Leyden. The members of this church were more pro- ^ 

perly called Independents or Congregationalists. They acknowledged all the doctrinal articles of the church 
of England, and differed fropi it only in matters of an ecclesiastical nature. In respect to these, they main- 
tained the principles which are at the foundation of the congregational churches of this country to this day. 
Robinson, in his farewell address to that part of his flock which embarked for this continent, after a discourse 
which breathes a noble spirit of Christian charity, not only remarkable at that day, but which has been often 
quoted with admiration in the present age, adds, ‘ 1 must also advise you to abandon, avoid, and shake off the 
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vftte of the more liberal party: they letired to Amsterdam^ in the year 1607, and j 
subaequendy removed to Leyden. 

After residing several years in that city, various causes influenced them to enter- 
tain serious thoughts of a removal to America. The unhealthiness of the low 
Cikmtry where they lived; the hard labours to which they were subjected; the dis- 
sipated manners of the Hollanders, especially their lax observance of the sabbath; 
the apprehension of war at the conclusion of the truce between Spain and Holland ; 
the fear, lest their young men would enter into the military and naval service; the 
tendency of their little community to become absorbed and lost in a foreign nation ; 
the natural and pious desire of perpetuating a church, which they believed to be con- 
stituted after the simple and pure model of the primitive church of Christ ; and a 
commendable zeal to propagate the gospel in the regions of the New World; all 
concurred to direct their attention to the selection of an abode free from the evils they 
dreaded, and afibrding a field for the perpetuation and extension of their religious 
sentiments. In 1617, having concluded to go to Virginia,® and settle in a distinct 
body under the general government of that colony, they sent two of their brethren i 

to England to treat with the Virginia company, and to ascertain whether the king | 

would grant them liberty of conscience in that distant country. Though these 
agents found the company very desirous of the projected settlement, and willing to * 

grant them a patent with as ample privileges as they had power to convey, yet they i 

cnuld prevail with the king no farther, than to engage that he would connive at them, j 

and not molest them, provided they should conduct themselves peaceably. Toleration ! 

i 

name of Brownist. It is a mere nickname ; and a brand for the making religion, and the professors of it, J 

odious to the Christian world.' The followers of Brown, who emigrated to Amsterdam, never came to this j 

country. There is no truth, therefore, in tracing the origin of the New England settlements to * the obscure ' 

sect of the Brownists.* " — North American Review, vol. ix. p. 368, 369. So far, indeed, from Mr. Robinson 
being a bigot, he was in advance of his age in the liberality of his sentiments ; and many who now boast much of 
their attachment to truth alone, would do well to attend to this excellent man’s charge to his congregation j 
delivered two centuries ago. " If God reveal any thing to you, by any other instrument of his, be as ready to 
receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry ; for I am verily persuaded, I am very confi- | 

dent, the ]^d has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word. For my part, I cannot sufficiently 1 

bewail, the condition of the reformed churches who are come to a period in religion, and will go at present no I 

farther than the instruments of their reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther j 

sawt whatever part of his will our good God has revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it ; and 
I the Calrioists, you see, stick fast where they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw not all things. 

! ^is is a mise^ much to be lamented, for though they were burning and shining lights in their times, yet they 
penetrated noi into the whole counsel of God ; hut, were they now living, would be as willing to embrace far* 

^ ther light, as that wbicb diey first received. I beseech you remember it, 'tis an article of your church cove* 
nant, that you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you from the written word of God. 
Remember that, and every other article of your sacred covenant But I must herewithal exhort you to take 
heed what you receive as truth. Examine it, consider it, and compare it with other scriptures of truth before 
you receive it ; for 'tis net pdisable the Christian world should come so lately out of antichristian darkness^ 
ahd that perfection of knowledge should break forth at once." — Mather, b. i. c. iiL $ 8. 

« The whole of British Nortti America at this period still retained this appelladoiu 
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in religious matters by his public authority, under his seal, was denied; the agents 
therefore returned to Leyden with tidings which tended to discourage the design of the 
congregation. Resolved to make another trial, they sent two other agents to Eng- 
land, in the following February, to make arrangements with the Virginia company; 
but dissensions then arising in that body, the business was necessarily procrastinated. 

After long attendance, the agents obtained a patent; but, though procured with much 
expense and labour, it was never used, because the gentleman, in whose name it was 
taken out, was prevented from executing his purpose of accompanying his intended 
associates. This patent, however, being carried to Leyden for the consideration of 
the people, with several proposals from English merchants and friends for their 
transportation, they were requested to prepare immediately for the voyage. It was 
agreed that some of their number should go to America to make preparation for the 
rest. Mr. Robinson, their minister, was prevailed on to stay with the greater part 
at Leyden Mr. Brewster, their elder, was to accompany the first adventurers ; but 
these, and their brethren remaining in Holland, were to continue to be one church, 
and to receive each other to Christian communion, without a formal dismission, or 
testimonial. Several of the congregation sold their estates, and made a common 
bank, which, together with money received from other adventurers, enabled them to 
purchase the Speedwell, a ship of sixty tons, and to hire in England the May-flower, | 

a ship of one hundred and eighty tons, for the intended enterprise. Preparation | > 
being thus made, the emigrants having left Leyden for England in July, sailed on the ; ! 
5th of August from Southampton for America; but, on account of the leakiness of | 

one of tlie vessels they were twice obliged to return. Dismissing this ship, as unfit j 

for the service, they sailed from Plymouth on the 6th of September in the Mayflower. 
After a boisterous passage, they, at break of day on the 9th of November, discovered j 

the land of Cape Cod. Perceiving that they had been carried north of the place of , 

their destination, they stood to the southward, intending to find some place near 
Hudson’s river, for settlement; but they were ultimately induced, by the advanced ' 

season of the year, and the weakness of their condition, to relinquish that part of | 

their original design. The master of the ship, availing himself of the fears of the 
passengers, and of their extreme solicitude to be set on shore, gladly shifted his 
course to the northward; and it is said he had been clandestinely promised a 
reward in Holland, if he would not carry the English to the Hudson river. Steering | 

again, therefore, for the cape, the ship was dear of danger before night; and the ! 

next day, a storm coming on, they dropped anchor in Cape harbour, where they ! 

felt themselves secure. I 

^ ** It was his intention to follow them with the majority that remained, but various disappointments prevented. 

He died March 1, 1625 , in the fiftieth year of his age, and in the height of his usefulness- Another portion 
of his church, with his widow and children, afterwards came to New England.*'— Ailen’a Biography, p. 501. 
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i^eyer were any civilised people placed more completely in a state of nature 
then this little band of pilgrims, as they have been justly called* They had, 
indeed, literally, a world before them ; but that world was a wilderness, and Pro- 
vidence was their only guide. Being without the limits of the South Virginia patent, 
they were destitute of any right to the soil on which they landed ; nor had they 
any powers of government derived from authority. Sensible of the necessity of some 
compact or form of civil government among themselves, they voluntarily entered 
into, and subscribed a written constitution.*^ This brief but comprehensive code of 
civil government, was signed by forty-one persons. It contained the elements of 
tliose forms of government peculiar to the New World. Under this system, John 
Carver was, by general consent, chosen their first governor, ‘‘confiding,** as the 
electors say, “ in his prudence, that he would not adventure upon any matter of 
moment without the consent of the rest, or, at least, advice of such as were known to 
be the wisest among them.** 

Government being thus established, sixteen men, well armed, with a few others, 
were sent on shore the same day, to fetch wood and make discoveries ; but they re- 
lumed at night without having found any person or habitation. The company, 
having rested during the sabbath, disembarked on Monday, the 13th of November; 
and soon after proceeded to explore the interior of the country. In their researches 
they discovered heaps of earth, one of which they dug open, but, finding within im- 
plements of war, they concluded these were Indian graves ; and therefore, replacing 
what they had taken out, they left them inviolate. In different heaps of sand they also 
found baskets of com, a large quantity of which they carried away in a great kettle, 
found at the ruins of an Indian house. This providential discovery gave them seed 
for a future harvest, and preserved the infant colony from famine.** On the 6th of 
December the shallop was sent out with several of the principal men, to sail round 
the bay in search of a place for settlement. During their researches, part of the 
company travelled along the shore, where they were surprised by a flight of arrows 
from a party of Indians ; but, on the discharge of the English muskets, the Indians 
]B|(tantly ’ disappeared. The shallop, after imminent hazard from the loss of its 


t It vn^ «f follows t—** In the name of God, amen. We, whose names are under- written, the loyal sub- 
jects of our dread sovereign Lord, King James, &c., having undertaken, for the glory of God and advancemen 
of the Christian fiuth, and honour of our king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern 
parts of Virgiinili do, by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God, and of one another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together, into a civil body politic, for our better ordering and preservation, 
and furtheriuiee bf the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws and ordinances, acts, constitutions, and officers, from time to time, as shall he thought most meet and 
convenient for the genml good of the colony; unto which wc promise all due submission and obedience." — 
Pitkin's Civil and PoUdical History of the United States, vol i. p. 33. 

b Before the close of the month, Mrs. Susannah White was delivered of a son, who was called Percgiiiiet 
and was the first child of $xaeapnxi extraction bora in New England. 
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rudder and mast in a storm^ and from shoals, which it narrowly escaped, reached 
a small island on the night of the 8th; here the company reposed themselvel, 
grateful for their preservation during the week ; and on this island they kept the 
sabbath. The day following they sounded the harbour, and found it fit for shipping; 
went on shore, and explored the adjacent land, where they saw various corn-fields 
and brooks; and, judging the situation to be convenient for a settlement, they re- 
turned with the welcome intelligence to the ship. 

On the 23d, as many of the company as could, with convenience, went on shore, 
and felled and carried timber to the spot appropriated for the erection of a building for 
common use. On the 25th, they commenced the erection of the first house. A plat- 
form for their ordnance demanding the earliest attention, they formed one upon a hill, 
which commanded an extensive prospect of the plain beneath, of the expanding bay, 
and of the distant ocean. They divided their whole company into nineteen families; 
measured out the ground ; and assigned to every person by lot half a pole in breadth, 
and three poles in length, for houses and gardens. In grateful remembrance of the 
Christian friends whom they found at the last town they left in their native country, 
they called their settlement Plymouth. Thus was founded the first British town of 
New England.* 

The climate was found much more severe than the colonists had anticipated ; and 
they had arrived when winter was nearly one-third advanced. They had every thing 
to do, and in this season could do very little, even of what was indispensable. Their 
shelter was wretched ; their sufferings were intense ; their dangers were not small, 
and were rendered painful by an absolute uncertainty of their extent. All these 
evils they encountered with resolution, and sustained with fortitude. To each other 
they were kind: to the savages they were just: they loved the truth of the 
gospel ; embraced it in its purity ; and obeyed it with an excellence of life, which 
added a new wreath to the character of man. 

** Such,” says Dr. Dwight, was the first colonization of this country. Almost 
every country on this globe has been originally settled by savages ; or, if settled by 
civilized people, has been peopled, solely for political or commercial purposes. Here 
the enjoyment and perpetuation of civil and religious liberty, conformity to the 
dictates of conscience, and a reverential obedience to the law of God, were the con- 
trolling principles. It is not contended that every individual was governed by thtte 
principles; but that this was the character of the great body is unanswerably evinced, 
if history can evince sny thing. The manner in which they acted, and the spirit 
with which they endured distress, both in England and in Holland; the eocd deter- 
mination with which they resolved on so difficult an enterprise; the honouraoia 

^ Uubbird’g History of New Ettglsa4. s* Wr-S*- Virg. p. 2S0— 2SS. t Mather’s 

Hilt New Engl&od, p.5 
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testimonies which they received from the Dutch magistrates and people; the sacriiices 
which they made of property, safety, and comfort; the affection which they manifested 
to each other ; the serenity, firmness, and submission with which they sustained the 
distresses of their voyage ; the iindiscouraged perseverance with which they encoui>* 
tered danger and sufiering after they had landed ; the wisdom of the government 
which they established ; the steadiness of their submission to its regulations ; their 
ardent piety to God ; and the equity, gentleness, and good-will with which they 
treated the Indians, form a constellation of excellence eminently brilliant and dis- 
tinguished. No intelligent Englishman would hesitate to acknowledge it as a lumi- 
nous spot on the character of his nation ; were he not, in a sense, compelled to 
remember, that he may be descended from those very men, by whose injustice these 
julgrims were driven into this melancholy exile.** ^ 

James I. about this time, being dissatisfied with the limited extent of the colony 
which had proceeded to establish his dominion on the vast tract over which he claimed 
the sovereignty ; and the old chartered company of Plymouth having done nothing 
effectual towards any permanent settlement, he issued a new charter to the duke 
of Lenox, the marquis of Buckingham, and several other persons of distinction in his 
court, by which he conveyed to them a right to a territory in America, still more 
extensive than what had been granted to the former patentees, incorporating them as 
a body politic, in order to plant colonies there, with powers and jurisdictions similar 
to those contained in his charters to the companies of South and North Virginia. 
This society was distinguished by the name of the Grand Council of Plymouth for 
planting and governing New England ; and their patent was the only civil basis of 
all the subsequent patents and plantations which divided this country. The ex- 
pectations of the king respecting his new company were, however, disappointed ; and 
after many schemes and arrangements, all the attempts towards colonization proved 
unsuccessful. 

While this was transpiring in England, the New Plymouth colonists were advanc- 
ing under favourable circumstances. After ccwnmencing their town, they took the 
earliest oppmtunity to ascertain the state of the surrounding country; and they found, 
to their surprise, that it had been absolutely depopulated, throughout a considerable 
extent, by the small pox, a short time before their arrival. This event opened to 
them a place for settlement, not only without any jealousy, but even with the good 
wishes of their aboriginal neighbours. The people who had been destroyed were 
Wampanoagi. Massasoit, the chief sachem of this tribe, was continually threatened 
after this destruefion of his people, by their formidable neighbours, the Narrhagaii- 
eeils* Having gain^ smne knowledge of the character of the English from one of 


* Trsvsla, voi. L p. 107. 
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his own people, named Squanto, or Tisquantum, (one of twenty-four Indians kid- 
napped, carried off, and sold to the Spaniards of Malaga, by Thomas Hunt, as 
slaves, but ailerwards conveyed to London, and thence again to America), Massasoit 
believed, that the colonists might be made useful allies in the present state of bis 
afiairs. Accordingly he soon came to Plymouth, and entered into a treaty, oilen- 
sive and defensive, with the colonists, which he maintained without any serious 
interruption to his death. He appears to have been a fair, honest, benevolent man. 
All these circumstances were favourable to the English, but they deemed it prudent 
to use the means of farther security. They accordingly surrounded the town with 
fortifications, and erected three gates, which were guarded every day, and locked 
every night. In the succeeding summer they built a strong and handsome fort, 
on which cannon were mounted, and a watch kept; it was also used as a place of 
public worship. 

During this year, Thomas Weston, a merchant of good reputation in London, 
having procured for himself a patent for a tract of land in Massachusetts Bay, arrived 
with two ships and fifty or sixty men, at his own charge, to settle a plantation at a 
place since called Weymouth, midway between Plymouth and Boston. But the 
colonists were of a dissolute character, and therefore totally unqualified for such an 
enterprise. The Indians whom they abused formed a plot for their destruction, but 
it was prevented from issuing fatally by the interference of the Plymouth settlers. 
The colony, however, was ruined the next year. Several other attempts of a similar 
nature were made soon after, but failed. 

Of these fruitless efforts, we can only notice very briefly that of Robert Gorges, 
son of Sir Ferdinando, sent by the Plymouth council as general governor of New 
England, who arrived at Massachusetts Bay with several passengers and families, 
and purposed to begin a plantation at Wessagusset; but he returned home, with 
scarcely saluting the country within his government. Gorges brought with him 
William Morrell, an episcopal minister, who had a commission from the ecclesiastical 
courts in England to exercise a kind of superintendence over the churches which 
were, or might be, established in New England; but he found no opportunity to 
execute his commission. This was the first essay for the establishment of a general 
government in New England; but, like every succeeding attempt, it was totally 
unsuccessful. 

Among the attempts at forming settiements at this time was one of a character 
as peculiar as it was undesirable. Captain Wollaston began a plantation, wluch he 
named after himself. One Morton, of Fumival’s inn, was .of this company* He 
was not left in command, but contrived to make himself chief, chai^^ the name 
of Mount Wollaston to Merry Mount, set all the servants free, erected a may-pole, 
and lived a life of dissipation, until all the stock intended for trade was con- 
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sumed.' He was charged with furnishing the Indians with guns and ammunition^ 
and teaching them the use of them. At length, he made himself so obnoxious to the 
planters in all parts, that, at their general desire, the people of New Plymouth seized 
him by an armed force, and confined him, until they had an opportunity of sending 
him to England. ^ 

During the year 1628, the Plymouth colonists obtained a patent for Kennebeck ; 
and up this river, in a place convenient for trade, erected a house, and furnished it 
with corn and other commodities ; and while the trade of their infant colony was thus 
commencing toward the east, it became also gradually extended toward the west. 
After this commencement of trade, the Dutch often sent goods to the same place, 
and a traffic was continued several years. The offers of commercial intercouise 
made by the Dutch, who were settled upon the Hudson, were willingly accepted; and 
the arrangements then entered into laid the foundation of an advantageous trade, 
which was carried on for many years between the English and Dutch plantations, 
much to their mutual benefit.”* 

The time was now at hand, when the causes which had induced the voluntary 
exile of the Leyden congregation should produce an effect far more extensive. Ap- 
plications to the Plymouth company from puritan congregations were now becoming 
frequent; and, in the year 1628, the council of Plymouth sold to Sir Henry Roswell 
and others, their heirs and associates, that part of New England which lies between 
two boundaries, one three miles north of the Merrimac, and the other three miles 
south of Charles river, from the Atlantic to the South sea. The same year Mr. 
Endicot, one of the patentees, came to New England, and planted himself, with a 
small colony, in Naumkeag, now Salem. The following year they were joined by 
about two hundred others, making three hundred in the whole, one hundred of 
whom, however, removed the same year, and settled themselves, with the consent of 
Mr. Endicot, governor of the colony, at Mishawum, now Charleston. The second 
Salem company brought with them a considerable number of cattle, horses, sheep, and 
goats; which, after a little period, became so numerous as to supply all the wants 


* ** Morton took the counsel of the wicked husbandmen about the vineyard in the parable ; for making 
the company merry one night, he persuaded them to turn out Filcher, and keep possession for them- 
selves, promising himself to be a partner with them, and telling them, that otherwise they were like all to be 
sold for slaves, as were the rest of their fellows, if ever Rasdale returned. This counsel was easy to be taken, 
as stdting well with the genius of young men, to eat, drink, and be merry, while the good things lasted, which 
was not long, by that course which was taken with them, more being flung away in some merry meetings, than, 
vdth frugality, would have maintained the whole company divers months. In fine, they improved what goods 
they had, by trading with the Indians awhile, and spent it as merrily about a may-pole ; and, as if tliey had 
found a mine, or spring of plenty, called the place Merry Mount * Thus stolen waters are sweet, and bread 
eaten in secret is pleasant,* till it be found, that * the dead are there, and her guests in the depths of hell’ **— 
Htthba^'l Hist New Enghmd, p. lOfl, 104. 

* Hubbard’s Hist New Eoglaxid, p. 100. 
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of the inhabitants. Powers of government were granted to these colonists by 
Charles I., which constituted them a corporatiooi by the name of The Govenior and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay, in New England, with power to elect annually a 
governor, deputy governor, and eighteen assistants; four great and general courts 
were to be held every year, to consist of the governor, or, in his absence, the deputy 
governor, the assistants, or at least six of them, and t)je freemen of the company. 
These courts were authorized to appoint such officers as they should think proper, and 
also to make such laws and ordinances for the good and welfare of the company, and 
for the government of the colony, as to them should seem meet, provided such laws 
and ordinances should not be contrary or repugnant to the laws of England. The 
readiness with which this application was acceded to, and the principles on which 
this charter was constituted, are not easily accounted for, except that Charles and 
his ecclesiastical counsellors were desirous, at this time, to disencumber the church, 

I in w.hich they meditated extensive innovations, of a body of men, from whom the 
[ most unbending opposition to their measures might be expected. 

The arbitrary proceedings of the British court, in affairs both of church and state, 
continued without any abatement, and induced many gentlemen of wealth and distinc- 
tion to join the Plymouth company, and remove to New England. In 1629, many 
persons of this character, and among them the distinguished names of Isaac Johnson, 
John Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, and Sir Richard Saltonstall, proposed to the com- j 

pany to remove, with their families, on condition that the charter and government ! 

j should be transferred to New England. To this the company assented, and in the | 
course of the next year, John Winthrop, who had been chosen governor, with about ! 
one thousand five hundred persons, embarked. The fleet consisted of ten sail, one of j 
which was of three hundred and fifty tons, and, from Lady Arabella Johnson, who | 

sailed in her, w’as called the Arabella. Among the passengers were a number of | j 
eminent nonconformist ministers. The most highly esteemed was Mr. Wilson, the | j 
son of a dignitary of the church, who, by his connexions and talents, might have j I 
I aspired to its highest honours, but chose to renounce all, in order to suffer with ; j 
those whom he accounted the people of God. But the circumstance which threw a j j 
greater lustre on the colony than any other, was the arrival of Mr. John Cotton, the i | 
most esteemed of all the puritan ministers in England. Becoming an object of the i | 
persecuting fury of Laud, he left Boston in disguise, and spent some time in London, j , 
seeking a proper opportunity to emigrate. There went out with him Mr. Hooker ; 
and Mr. Stone, who were esteemed to make a glorious triumvirate, and were received j 
in New England with the utmost exultation. Mr. Cotton was appointed to preach * 
j at Boston, now the principal town in Massachusetts Bay, and was mainly employed ; 

! in drawing up the ecclesiastical constitution of the colony. 

On the arrival of the principal ships of the fleet at Charleston, the governor j 
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and several of the patentees, having viewed the bottom of the bay of Massachusetts, 
and pitched down on the north side of Charles river, took lodgings in the great 
house built there the preceding year, and the rest of the company erected cottages, 
booths, and tents, about the town hill. Their place of assembling for divine service 
was under a tree. When the fleet had safely arrived, a day of thanksgiving was 
kept in all the plantations.* Early attention was paid to the great object of the 
enterprise. On the 30th of July, a day of solemn prayer and fasting was kept at 
j Charleston, when Governor Winthrop, Deputy Governor Dudley, and Mr. Wilson, 

I first entered into church covenant ; and at this time was laid the foundation of the 
church of Charleston, and of die first church in Boston. On the 27th of August, 
the congregation kept a fast, and chose Mr. Wilson their teacher. “We used im- 
position of hands,’’ says Governor Winthrop, “ but with this protestation by all, that 
it was only a sign of election and confirmation, not of any intent that Mr. Wilson 
should renounce the ministry he received in England.” 

On the 23d of August, the first court of assistants since the arrival of the colonists, 
was holden at Charleston. The first question proposed was. How the ministers 
should be maintained? The court ordered, that houses be built and salaries raised 
for them, at the common charge. At the second court of assistants held at Charles- 
ton, it was ordered, that no person should plant in any place within the limits of 
the patent, without leave from the governor and assistants, or the major part of 
them ; that a warrant should presently be sent to Agawam, to command those who 
were planted there to come immediately away; and that Trimountain be called 
Boston; Matapan, Dorchester; and the town on Charles river, Watertown. The 
governor, with most of the assistants, about this time removed their families to 
Boston ; having it in contemplation to look for a convenient place for the erection of 
a fortified town. 

The first general court of the Massachusetts colony was also held this year at Boston ; 
when many of the first planters attended, and were made free of the colony. It was 
now enacted, that the freemen should in future elect assistants, who were empow^ered 
to choose out of their own number the governor and deputy governor, who, with the 
assistants, were to have the power of making laws, and choosing officers for their 
execution. This measure was fully assented to by the general vote of the people ; 
but when the general court met, early the next year, it rescinded this regulation, 
and ordained, that the governor, deputy governor, and assistants should be chosen 
by the freemen alone. 

The colony was now gaining strength from its numbers and organization ; but it 
had also its trials to contend with, not the least of which was the sickness arising 
from the severity of the climate, or, more truly, fiom the means of counteracting the 
injurious tendencies of the climate not being yet properly understood. Among those 
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who fell an early sacrifice, none were lamented more than Lady Arabella Johnson 
and her husband, who had left: the abodes of abundance and of social comfort for the 
American wilderness, purely from religious principle.^ As soon as the severity of 
the winter was abated sufficiently to admit of assemblies being convened, the colonists 
proceeded to enact laws for their internal regulation. It has been before observed, 
that those who so resolutely ventured to cross the ocean; and to brave the hardships 
attendant on clearing the American forests, sought rather to establish churches, than 
to found a kingdom ; it will naturally be supposed, therefore, that their legislation 
partook largely of an ecclesiastical character. Indeed, the history of this colony (though 
we shall endeavour to make it as prominently a civil history as the case will admit) 
presents more matter for the ecclesiastical than the civil historian. At the very first 
court of election a law was passed, enacting that none should hereafter be admitted 
freemen, or be entitled to any share in the government, or be capable of being chosen 
magistrates, or even of serving as jurymen, but such as had been or should hereafter 
be received into the church as members.® “ This was a most extraordinary order or 

Cotton Mather, in liis Magnalia, bestows tliis just, though somewhat quaint tribute to their character. 
** Of those who soon dy’d after their first arrival, not the least considerable was the Lady Arabella, who left an 
earthly paradise in the family of an earldom, to encounter *he sorrows of a wilderness, for the entertainments 
of a pure worship in the house of God ; and then immediately left that wilderness for the heavenly paradise, 
whereto the compassionate Jesus, of whom she was a follower, called her. We have read concerning a noble 
woman of Bohemia, who forsook her friends, her plate, her house, and all ; and because the gates of tlie city were 
guarded, crept through the common sewer, that she might enjoy the institutions of our Lord at another place 
where they might be had. The spirit which acted that noble woman, we may suppose, carried this blessed lady 
thus to and thro’ the hardships of an American desart. But as for her virtuous husband, Isaac Johnson, Esq., 

■ ■ , He try’d 

To live without her, lik’d it not, and dy’d. 

His mourning for the death of his honourable consort was too bitter to be extended a year j about a month afltex 
her death, his ensued, unto the extreme loss of the wliole plantation. But at the end of this perfect and 
upright man, there was not only peace, but joy ; and his joy particularly expressed itself, that God had kept 
his eyes open so long as to see one church of the Lord Jesus Christ gathered in these ends of the earth, before 
his own going away to heaven.” — Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, p. 21, 22. 

• None may now be a freeman of that company, unless he be a church member among them ; none have 
voice in elections of governor, deputy, and assistants ; none are to be magistrates, ciiicers, or jurymen, grand 
or petit, but freemen. The ministers give their votes in all elections of magistrates. Now tlie most of the 
persons at New England are not admitted of their church, and therefore are not freemen ; and when they come 
to be tried there, be it for life or limb, name or estate, or whatsoever, they must be tried and judged too by 
those of the church who are, in a sort, their adversaries. How equal that hath been, or may be, some by ex- 
perience do know, others may judge.” — Lechford. ” This law at once divested every person who did not hold 
the prevailing opinions, not only on the great points of doctrine, but with respect to the discipline of the 
church and the ceremonies of worship, of all the privileges of a citizen. An uncontrolled power of approving 
or rejecting the claims of those who applied for admission into communion with the church, being vested in 
the ministers and leading men of each congregation, the roost valuable civil rights were made to depend on 
thnir decision with respect to qualifications purely ecclesiastical. Even at a later period, when the colonists 
were compelled, by the remonstrances of Charles IL, to make some alteration of this law, they altered it only 
in appearance, and enacted that every candidate for the privilege of a freeman, should produce a ccrtificam 
from some minister of the established church, that they were persons of orthodox principles, and of honest life 
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law,” says Hutchinson, ‘^and yet it continued in force until the dissolution of the govern* 
incnt,it being repealed in appearance only after the restoration of King Charles II. 
Had they been deprived of their civil privileges in England by an act of parliament, 
unless they would join in communion with the churches there, it might very well 
have been the first in the roll of grievances. But such were the requisites to qualify 
for church-membership here, that the grievance was abundantly greater.” 

This is a very interesting, though reprehensible feature in the history of the 
New England states. It has been justly observed, by a living author, that the 
puritans, whom the English dissenters claim as their ancestors, had none of, what 
he is pleased to term, the latitudinarian ideas which the moderns possess. It 
does not appear that they disapproved of the principles of persecution ; but rather 
of the extent to which it was carried, and of themselves being its objects. They 
adhered firmly to the doctrine that the sword of the magistrate should be em- 
ployed to prevent the promulgation of sentiments differing from their own, never, 
apparently, having perceived that the principle would also justify the Romish i 
church, and would call upon heathen magistrates to repel all Christian instructors 
by a similar method : thus, what they regarded as pious in themselves, they felt 
to be iniquitous in others. Surely the dreadful results to which this erroneous prin- 
ciple so speedily led even these excellent men, to their irretrievable disgrace, must 
stagger, if not convince, the most ardent advocate for the intermixture of the civil 
power with the spiritual. In censuring, we must however bear in mind, that the 
light of experience had not shone on them with the lustre it sheds on the present 
generation, although it must be admitted, that the truth on this point was clearly 
stated to them by some of the objects of their persecution, especially by Roger 

Williams, P whose history we shall have more particularly to record. ! 

I 

. and eanversation~a certificate which they who did not belong to the established church necessarily solicited ! 
with great disadvantage. The consequence of such laws was to elevate the clergy to a very high degree of 
influence and authority: and, happily for the colony, she was long blessed with a succession of ministers 
whose admirable virtues were calculated to counteract the mischief of this inordinate influence, and even to 
convert it into an instrument of good. Various persons, indeed, resided in peace within the colony, though 
excluded from political franchises ; and one episcopal minister is particularly noted for having said, when he 
signified his refusal to join any of the colonial congregations, that, as he had left England because he did not 
like the lord bishops, so they might rest assured he had not come to America to live under the lord brethren ,** — 
Grahame, vol. i. p. 263, 264. 

p Dr. Dwight makes the following apology for the founders of New England. ** Every government in the 
Christian world claimed, at that time, die right to control the religious conduct of its subjects. This claim, it 
is true, finds no warrant in the scriptures; hut its legitimacy had never been questioned, and therefore never 
investigated. All that was then contended for was, that it should be exercised with justice and moderation. 
Our ancestors brought with them to America the very same opinions concerning this subject which were enter- 
tained by their fellow-cidsens, and by all other men of all Christian countries. As they came to New England, 
and underwent all the hardships incident to colonizing it, for the sake of enjoying their religion unmolested, they 
naturally wore very reluctant that others, who had home no share of their burthens, should wantonly intrude 
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It has already been observed, that the small-pox had devastated thcf neighbourhood 
of the English settlements to a very considerable extent. As several of the vacant 
Indian stations were well chosen, such was the eagerness of the English to take pos- 
session of them, that their settlements became more numerous and more widely dis- 
persed than suited the condition of an infant colony. This led to an innovation 
which totally altered the nature and constitution of the government. When a general 
court was to be held in 1634, the freemen, instead of attending it in person, as the 
charter prescribed, elected representatives in their different districts, authorizing them 
10 appear in their name, with full power to deliberate and decide concerning every 
point that fell under the cognizance of the general court. Before the court proceeded 
to the choice of magistrates, they asserted their right to a greater share in the govern- 
ment than they had hitherto been allowed, and passed several resolutions, defining 
the powers of the general court, and ordaining trial by jury. After tlie election of 
magistrates they further determined that there should bo four general courts every 
year; that the whole body of freemen should be present at the court of election 
only; and that the freemen of every town might choose deputies to act in their 
names at the other general courts, which deputies should have the full power of all 
the freemen. The legislative body thus became settled ; and, with but inconsider- 
able alterations, remained in this form during the continuance of the charter. The 
colony must henceforward be considered, not as a corporation whose powers were 
defined, and its mode of procedure regulated by its charter, but as a society, which, 
having acquired or assumed political liberty, bad, by its own voluntary deed, adopted 
a constitution or government framed on the model of that in England. 

upon this iavourite object, and disturb the peace of themselves and their families. With these views, they 
began to exercise the claim which I have mentioned, and, like the people of all other countries, carried the 
exercise to lengths which nothing can justify. But it ought ever to be remembered, that no other civilised 
nation can take up the first stone to cast against them. An Englishman certainly must, if he look into the 
ecclesiastical annals of his own country, be for ever silent on the subject. It ought also to be remembered, that 
they scrupulously abstained from disturbing all others, and asked nothing of others, but to be unmolested at 
home.”— Dwight, vol. i. 134. “It is sufficient to remark,” says a writer in the North American Review, 
“that they never professed themselves the advocates of toleration. Toleration was not a virtue of the age in 
which they. lived ; and they ought not to be reproached with the want of it, since they cannot be charged with 
the opposite error, beyond cveiy other Christian sect of that day. Their grand object was to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience, and for this object they sought an asylum in the wilderness of this continent^ 
where they should be removed from the sight of antichristian errors of every description. Nothing was farther 
from their thoughts, than to build up a republic in which sectarians and fanatics of every denomination under 
heaven might mingle their multifarious rites, and confound their modes of Christian worship with their own.”— 
North American Review, vol. ix. p. 375. “ In the first moment that they began to taste of Christian liberty 
themselves, they forgot that other men bad an equal title to enjoy it With an inconsistency, of which there 
are such flagrant instances among Christians of every denomination that it cannot be imputed as a reproach 
peculiar to any sect, die very men who bad themselves fled from persecution became persecutofrs ; ana had 
recourse, in order to enforce their own opinions, to the same unhallowed weapons, against the employment of 
which they bad lately remonstrated with so much violence.'*— Robertson’s Hist America, b. t. 
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The baneful influence of the erroneous principles of the union of the civil and eccle- 
siastical power now became apparent in the persecution of the most liberally minded 
man in the colony, Roger Williams. It is true that he enthusiastically sup- 
ported some tenets which were deemed heterodox, and occasioned considerable 
excitement by inveighing against the use of the cross in the national flag. In con- 
sequence of the spread of his opinion, some of the troops would not act till the relic 
of popery, as they considered it, was cut out of the banner, while others would not 
serve under any flag from which it was erased. At length a compromise was entered 
into, by which it was agreed that the obnoxious emblem should be omitted from the 
banners of the militia, while it was retained in those of the forts. This, however, 
was only one of the errors charged agaii.^^t Williams; it is said that he main- 
tained that no female should go abroad unless veiled ; that unregenerate men ought 
neither to pray nor to take oaths; that, indeed, oaths had better be altogether 
omitted ; that the churches of New England should not acknowledge or communicate 
with the hierarchy from which they had separated ; that infants should not be sub- 
jects of baptism ; that the magistrate should confine his authority wholly to temporal 
affairs; and that James o:* Charles of England had no right at all to grant away the 

lands of the Indians without their consent.*^ For the zealous propagation of these 

# 

4 Lest our readers should be incredulous that many of these positions, which are now considered as indubi- 
table truths, and acted on by most civilized nations, were then regarded as criminal errors, by men who were 
iustly considered the excellent of the earth, we refer them to the following extracts from the authentic histories 
of Hubbard and Mather. 

** Mr. Williams proceeded vigorously to vent many dangerous opinions ; as amongst many others, these that 
follow are some: 1. First, that it was the duty of all the female sex to cover themselves with veils when they went 
abroad, especially when they appeared in the public assemblies. 2. Another notion diffused by him, occasioned 
more disturbance,* for, in his zeal for advancing tlie purity of reformation, and abolishing all badges of supersti- 
tion, he inspired some persons of great interest in that place, that the cross in the king’s colours ought to be 
taken away as a relic of antichristian superstition. 3, Thirdly, also he maintained, that it is not lawful for an 
unregenerate man to pray, nor to take an oath, and in special not the oath of fidelity to the civil government ; 
nor was it lawful for a godly man to have any communion, eitlier in family prayer, or in an oath, with such as 
they judged unregenerate, and therefore be himself refused the oath of fidelity, and taught others so to do. 

4. And that it was not lawful, so much as to hear the godly ministers of England, when any occasionally went 
thither ; and therefore he admonished any church members that had so done, as for heinous sin. Also he spake 
dangerous words against the patent, which was the foundation of the government of the Massachusetts colony. 

5. He affirmed also, that magistrates had nothing to do with matters of the first table, but only the second, and 
that there should be a general and unlimited toleration of all religions, and for any man to be punished for any 
matters of his conscience, was persecution.” — Hubbard's General History of New England, p. 204—206. 

** 1 tell my reader that there was a whole country in America like to be set on fire by the rapid motion of a 
windmill in the head of one particular man. Know, then, that about the year 1630, arrived here, one Mr. Roger 
Williams, who, being a preacher that had less light than fire in him, hath, by nis own sad example, preached 
unto us the danger of that evil, which the apostle roendons in Rom. x. 2. * They have a zeal, but not acecid* 
ing to knowledge.* He violently urged, that the civil magistrate might not punish breaches of the first table 
in the laws of the ten commandments ; which asserdon, besides the door which it opened unto a thousand pro* 
ffinides, by not being duly limited, i* utterly took away fn>m the authority all capacity to prevent the land, 
which they had purchas^ on purpose tor their own recess from such things ; its becoming such a sink of 
ibominadons, as would have been the reproach and ruin of Christianity in these partf of the world. The 
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sentiments, he was deemed worthy of banishment from the colony of Massachusetts* 
The order of the court was, that he should be transported to England; but he 
escaped the limits of their jurisdiction, repaired to the Narragaiiset country, and 
became the founder of a new colony. 

There is scai'cely any writer that has done the sentiments or character of this 
eminent, though somewhat eccentric man, even tolerable justicef; all his historians 
are his opponents ; and they have evidently laboured hard to justify the proceedings 
of his persecutors, while they could not conceal the benevolent and unexceptionable 
character of the far greater portion of his life/ His reputation has, however, been 
placed in its true light by at least one of the American writers. The first legislator 


church taking the advice of their fathers in the state, on this occasion Mr. Williams removed unto Plymouth, 
where he was accepted as a preacher for the two years ensuing. These things were, indeed, very disturbant 
and offensive ; but there were two other things in his quixotism, that made it no longer convenient for the civil 
authority to remain unconcerned about him ; for, first, Whereas the king of England had granted a royal 
charter unto the governor and company of this colony, which patent was, indeed, the very life of the colony, 
this hot-headed man publicly and furiously preached against tlie patent, as an instrument of injustice, and 
pressed both rulers and people to be humbled for their sin in taking such a paten:, and utterly throw it up, 
on an insignificant pretence of wrong thereby unto the Indians, which were the natives of the country, therein 
given to the subjects of the English crown. Secondly, An order of tlie court, upon some just occasion, had 
been made, that an«|Uh of fidelity should be, though not imposed upon, yet offered unto the freemen, the better 
to distinguish those whose fidelity might render tliem capable of employment in the government ; which order 
this man vehemently withstood, on a ])ermcious pretence, that it was the prerogative of our Lord Christ alone 
to have his office established with an oath ; and that an oatli being the worship of God, carnal persons, whereof 
be supposed there were many in the land, might not be put upon it. These crimes at last procured a sentence 
ot banishment upon him.” — Mather, b. vii. chap. ii. 

' Graharae has followed Mather, Hubbard, and Hutcliinson too closely ; and has by no means perceived the 
true merit of his character. We are surprised he should have censured so strongly the objectionable traits, 
(vol. i. p. 2GS), while he has passed over, with hut a slight notice, tliose principles which immortalize tlie 
name of Roger Williams. Murray is brief, but, in this case, exercises more penetration, and is more impartial. 
Even the North American Review seems embarrassed by an attempt to commend both parties: ‘‘We are 
not prepared to defend the proceedings against Roger Williams, and especially the ultimate sentence ,• but 
many considerations in extenuation may be offered. The settlement was in iis infancy. Some of tlie opinions 
! which he pertinaciously inculcated, were dangerous to the establishment ; and his conduct, in several particu- 
I lars, may be justly viewed as seditious. In a more advanced state of the colony, his peculiar sentiments might 
have been inculcated without hazard, and would, probably, have been less seriously regarded. The new settle- 
ment had enemies of powerful influence, and its leadei*s were compelled to observe the most vigilant course in | 
every transaction. Williams was continually gaining adherents by his perseverance and zeal, and some of his 
tenets were so extravagant, that their adoption would have convulsed and degraded the country. The leading 
characters, both in church and state, solicitous for the preservation of the system of religious and civil polity 
! which they had sacrifleed and suffered so much to erect, were desirous of recommending it to others by a dis- 
; creet deportment, which might invite sober and considerate men to unite with them, and rcj»el the malignant 
j suggestions of their enemies.” The fact is, the puritan emigrants were decidedly wrong in the principle tliey 1 
laid down as the basis of their commonwealth } and the proof of their error is abundant in the absurdity, ii^us- i 
j tice, cruelty, and murder, to which it seduced the noblest and purest spirits of the age, results which never j 

I arose from the influence of truth. All that can be said in their palliation is, that all the world, except the bani shed j 

j Roger Williams and a few others, were in the same error; and that hundreds of learned and professedly cn- | 

I lightened men found it very hard to abandon the error in the nineteenth century, till touched by the xnagiq j 

i wand of the greatest captain of the age, and the first lord of the richest treasury in the world* j 

I YOl. T. K ■ I 
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niiio fully recognized the rights of conscience," says Mr, Verplanck, "was Roger 
Williams, a name less illustrious than it deserves to be ; for, although his eccentrici- 
ties of conduct and opinion may sometimes provoke a smile, he was a man of genius 
and of virtue, of admirable firmness, courage, and disinterestedness, and of unbounded 
benevolence. After some wanderings, he pitched his tent at a place, to which he 
^ve the name of Providence, and there became the founder and legislator of the 
colony of Rhode Island. There he continued to rule, sometimes as the governor, 
and always as the guide and father of the settlement, for forty-eight years, employing 
himself in acts of kindness to his former enemies, affording relief to the distressed, 
and ofl^ng an asylum to the persecuted. The government of his colony was formed 
on his favourite principle, that in matters of faith and worship, every citizen should 
walk according to the light of his own conscience, without restraint or interference 
from the civil magistrate. During a visit which Williams made to England, in 1643, 
for the purpose of procuring a colonial charter, he published a formal and laboured 
vindication of this doctrine, under the title of The Bloody Tenent, or a Dialogue 
between Truth and Peace. In his work, which was written with his usual boldness 
and decision, he anticipated most of the arguments, which, fifty years after, attracted 
so much attention, when they were brought forward by Locke. His own conduct in 
power was in perfect accordance with his speculative opinions ; and when, in his 
old age, the order of his little community was disturbed by an irruption of quaker 
preachers, he combated them only in pamphlets and public disputations, and con- 
tented himself with overwhelming their doctrines with a torrent of learning, invective, 
syllogisms, and puns. It should also be remembered, to the honour of Roger Wil- 
liams, that no one of the early colonists, without excepting William Penn himself, 
equalled him in justice and benevolence towards the Indians.”® 

While the colonies were occupied with internal disputes, the English parliament, 
inquiring into the grievances of the nation, had turned their attention to the charters 
of the New England states ; and deeming them injurious monopolies, both that of : 
Plymouth and Massachusetts were declared forfeited to the king, and the colonies > 
removed from the jurisdiction of the companies to that of the crown, an arrangement 
which, for some time, proved rather beneficial than detrimental. 

During the year 1635, no less than three thousand persons arrived in New England.* 
Among them was Henry Vane, a young man of noble family, animated with a devo- 

* Anniversary Discourse delivered before the New York Historical Society, December, 7, 1818, by Gulian 
C Verplanck, Esq. p. 2 $ — 26 * 

^ It was at this time that Charles I. prevented Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell from emigrating to New 
England. The destitution oHbresight with which despots are frequently visited, cannot but be admired as one 
of the most excellent arrangements of a merciful Providence. Two Charleses now have set their seal to the 
truth of this proverb, ** Quern Dfius vult perdere, prius dementat.’* 
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tion to the cause of religion and liberty, which induced him to relinquish all his hopes 
in England, and settle in an infant colony which as yet afibrded little more than a 
bare subsistence to its inhabitants : he was naturally received in New England with 
high regard and admiration, and was instantly complimented with the freedom of the 
colony. Enforcing his claims to respect by the address and ability which he showed 
in conducting business, he was elected governor in the year subsequent to his arrival, 
by the universal consent of the colonists, and with the highest expectations of an 
advantageous administration. These hopes, we shall find in the sequel, were by no 
means realized. He entered too deeply into polemical theology, to allow him to 
devote the energies of his mind to the civil and political duties which afforded so 
abundant a field for their exercise. During his administration, the increase which 
had taken place in the colony promoted the settlement of Connecticut, and in- 
directly led to the war with the Pequod Indians, both of which circumstances we 
shall notice in the history of that state. 

A brief period elapsed after the expulsion of Roger Williams, before the repose of 
the colony was again interrupted by religious dissensions. The puritans had trans- 
ported, with their other religious practices, that of assembling one evening in the 
week to converse over the discourses of the preceding sabbath ; a proceeding well 
calculated to keep alive that zeal which arises from the vigorous exercise of private 
judgment, but not to promote the subserviency requisite to a quiet submission to the 
uniformity of authorized opinions. These meetings had been originally confined to 
the brethren; but Mrs. Hutchinson, a lady of respectable station in life, of considerable 
native talent, and of affable manners, deemed it desirable that the sisters should also 
exercise a similar privilege. Unfortunately, it was not long before this lady and her 
associates discovered that there would be much more propriety in their instructing 
their ministers than in the reverse process, which had hitherto prevailed. They 
adopted that most convenient dogma, that good works are no evidence of being a 
true Christian, or one of the elect; and that the only testimony to a state of justifica- 
tion, was the overpowering assurance of the mind, produced by the immediate influ- 
ence of the divine Spirit. It is not our place to discuss doctrines, but to record facts ; 
or it would not be difficult to demonstrate, that it is through the incongruous and 
irrational ideas which have existed among the great mass of those who have been 
accustomed to deem themselves sound in doctrine, that these vagaries have acquired 
and maintained so utterly undeserved a prominence in what is termed the religious 
world. It has ever been a prime manoeuvre of the great enemy of man, to connect 
the most magnificent truths with the most absurd errors; and thus to raise a 
cloud which encircles itself with the brilliancy of that very orb whose rays it 
obscures. 

The disturbance occasioned by the propagation of these offensive sentiments, was j 
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aggravated by the circumstance of the governor, Mr. Vane, being their decided 
advocate. Vehement discussions and bitter accusations abounded ; but the antino- 
mian party, though most zealous, were least numerous ; and at the annual election, 
Mr. Vane was displaced by Mr. Winthrop, by a very decided majority. After various 
measures had been resorted to, in order to bring the dissentients within the pale of 
orthodoxy, a synod was called, which determined that the sentiments of Mrs. 
Hutchinson and her followers were grievously erroneous, and, as they still refused 
submission, the favourite measure of banishment was had recourse to. Another 
accession was thus made to the “ alluvies,” as Mather terms it, of Rhode Island ; but 
not finding that land of liberty perfectly to her taste, Mrs. Hutchinson removed to a 
Dutch plantation, where, not long after, she was basely murdered, with many of her 
family, by the Indians.^ 

While these transactions were occumng in America, the enemies of the colonists 
in England were busily engaged in promoting the destruction of the Massachusetts 
charter. That of Plymouth had been already surrendered. The principal reasons 
assigned for this surrender were, that the people of Massachusetts had improperly 
extended the limits of their patent, so as to include lands granted to others, and that in 
civil and ecclesiastical afiairs, they had made themselves independent of the council, as 
well as the crown. These evils, the council said, they were unable to remedy; and 
therefore deemed it necessary for his majesty to take the whole business into his own 
hands.^ Soon after the surrender of the Plymouth charter, a quo warranto was issued 
against that of Massachusetts. The writ was served only on those in England, who 
either then were, or had been members of the company ; but no notice was given to 
the company in New England. Some on whom the writ was served in England 
appeared, and disclaimed any right under the charter, others were defaulted, and the 
rights and fi'anchises in the charter were seized and taken into the hands of the king, 
so far as those in England were concerned, and the other patentees were outlawed. 
No judgment, in form, was ever rendered against the corporation itself. Not satisfied 
with this proceeding, a special order was sent by the lords of trade and plantations, to 
Massachusetts, in April, 1638, requiring the governor, or such other person as had 
I the custody of the charter, to transmit the same by the return of the ship which 
carried the order, with a threat in case of neglect or refusal, that the king would 
' resume the whole plantation into his own hands. The general court of Massachu- 
I setts, before whom this order was laid, resolved not to send the charter, but presented 

i 

■ Various other persons, besides the immediate adherents of Mrs. ljutchinson, were dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the synod and coundl of Massachusetts, migrated from tlie colony, and assisted in the for- 
mation of the settlements of Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Maine t the circumstances of whicli will be 
recorded at length in the hiitoty of those states. 


Pitkin, vol. i. p, 89 , | 
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a numble petition to the commissioners. The colonists found on this, as on many 
other occasions, the advantage of the delay arising from their distance from the 
mother country; for, while these negotiations were pending, the dilutes between 
Charles and his parliament acquired an importance that left little opportunity fcnr the 
monarch to trouble himself with colonial aifairs ; and thus the charter of Massadiu* 
setts, and the liberties of New England were preserved.^ 

Scarcely had the venerable founders of New England felled the trees of the forest, 
when they began to provide means to insure the stability of their colony. Learning 
and religion they wisely judged to be the firmest pillars of the commonwealth. The 
legislature of Massachusetts, having previously founded a public school or college, 
had, the last year, directed its establishment at Newtown, and appointed a committee 
to carry the order into effect. The liberality of an individual now essentially con- 
tributed to the completion of this wise and benevolent design. John Harvard, a 
worthy minister, dying this year at Charleston, left a legacy of nearly 800/. to the 
public school at Newtown. In honour of their benefactor, the collegiate school was, 
by an order of court, named Harvard College ; and Newtown, in comp^ment to the 
institution, and in memory of the place where many of the first setders of New 
England received their education, was called Cambridge.* At this time also, 
Rowley, in Massachusetts, was founded by about sixty industrious families from 
Yorkshire, under the . guidance of Ezekiel Rogers, an eminent minister* These 
settlers, many of whom had been clothiers in England, built a fulling mill ; employed 
their children in spinning cotton wool ; and were the first who attempted to make 
cloth in North America. A still more important branch of business was intro- 
duced this year, that of printing, the first press ever used in North America being 
established at Cambridge.® 

7 A copy of Charles's ** commission for regulating the plantations;” of the “ letter of tl\e lords of the council 
for the patent of the plantation to be scat to them and of the ” humble petition of the Massachusetts in the 
general court there assembled are all to be found in Hubbard’s History, chap. xuvi. 

I * Hubbard, chap, xxxii. p. 237. There were several benefactors to this college, besides Mr. Harvard ; and 
I ” the other colonies sent some small help to the undertaking ; and several gentlemen did more than whole 
colonies to support and forward it” — Mather's Magnalia, b. iv. p. 126. " There were probably, at that time, 
forty or fifty sons of the university of Cambridge in Old England, one for every two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, dwelling in the few villages of Massachusetts and Connecticut. The sons of Oxford were 
not few.” — Savage; note upon Winthrop. 

• ” A printing house was begun at Cambridge by one Dayc, at the charge of Mr. Glover, who died on sea 
I hitherward. The first thing which was printed [was the freemen’s oath ; the next was an Almanack, made 
! for New England by Mr. William Peirce, ni^ner ; the next was the Psalms, newly turned into metre.” 
j Winthrop, vol. i. p. 289 Ib. Hist. Camb. Maas. Hist Soc. vol. vii. p. 19. Thomas's History of Printing in 
; America, vol. i. p. 227. ” Mr. Glover was a worthy and wealthy nonconformist minister. He contributed libe- 
' rally toward a sum sufticient to purchase printing materials ; and for this purpose solicited the ud of others in 
' England and Holland. He gave to the college a fount of printing letters, and some gentlemen of Amsterdam 
' gave, towards furnishing of a printing press with letters, forty-nine pounds, and something moie.*^— 'Records of 
' Harvard College ; American Annals, voL i. p. 266. 

i ' >■ 
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The colony of Massachusetts, as well as its rural neighbours, continued rapidly to 
increase. In the year 1639, a settlement was begun on the north side of Merrimack, 
called Salisbury; and another dt Winicowet, called Hampton. 

New England was henceforth to be left almost exclusively to her own resources. 
The state of affairs in England was now reversed; and the persecuting power of 
Charles was wrested from his grasp. The principal motive to emigration, there- 
fore, no longer existed; indeed, several of the most considerable colonists, and 
many of the ministers in New England, returned to their native country but the 
great majority of the settlers had experienced so much happiness in the societies which 
had been formed in the colony, that they felt themselves united to New England by 
stronger feelings than those of attachment to their native soil, and resolved to remain 
in the region which their virtue had converted from a wilderness into a garden. 

There does not appear to be any authentic statement of the population of the New 
England colonies at this period. It would seem to have been under twenty thousand.^ 
In the twenty years which had elapsed since the settlement of Plymouth, nearly three 
hundred veisels had transported more than twenty-one thousand persons across the 
Atlantic, at the immense cost of nearly 200,000/. ; an amazing sum in that age, which 
nothing but the determined and persevering zeal which animated the puritans 
could have induced them to expend in the laborious work of converting a vast wil- 
derness into the abode of civilized man.^ 

The following year, the general court of Massachusetts established one hundred 
laws, called The Body of Liberties.® Having already been submitted to the court, 

k “ Now that fountain began to be dried, and the stream turned another way, and many that intended to 
have followed their neighbours and friends into a land not sown, hoping by the turn of the times, and the great 
changes that were then afoot, to enjoy that at their own doors and homes, which the other had travelled so far ; 
to seek abroad ; there happened a total cessation of any passengers coming over ; yea, rather, as at the turn of i 
a tide, many came back with the help of the same stream, or sea, that carried them thither j insomuch, hat : 
now the country of New England was to seek of a way to provide themselves of clothing, which they could not j 
attain by selling of their cattle as before ; which now were fallen from that huge price forementioned, 25^, | 
first to 14i. and \0l. an head, and presently after (at least, within a year) to 51. a piece ; nor was there at that i 
rate ready vent for them neither.” — Hubbard, p. 288. j 

• Grahame says, ” about twenty-one thousand persons,” (vol. i. p. 802), but this is evidently the gross | 

number of those who emigrated during the twenty years ; and the probability is, that the actual population at 
^is period was considerably short of that number. ! 

• U They, who then professed to be able to give the best account, say, that in two hundred and ninety-eight j 
ships which were the whole number from the be^nning of the colony, there arrived twenty-one thousand two ‘ 
hundred passengers, men, women, and children, perhaps about four thousand families. A modest computation ; 
then made of the whole charge of transportation of the persons, their goods, the stock of cattle, provisions until ■ 
they could support themselves, necessaries ft>r building, artillery, arms, and ammunition, amounts to 192,000/. 
sterling. A dear purchase, if they had paid nothing before to the council of Plymouth, and nothing afterwards 
to die sachems ofthc country. Well might they complmn, when the titles to their lands were called in question 
by Sir Edmund Andros; their labour in clearing and improving them was of more value than the lands after 
they were improved, and Ais other expense might be out of the question,”— Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 93, 

• “ They had been eompoied by Mr, Nathaniel Ward, minister of Ipswich, who had formerly been a student 
and practitioner at law.”— ^Afdcrfoun Annals, vol. i. p. 260. 
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and font into every town for consideration^ they were now amendedi and were 
to remain in force for the term of three years; after that period to be again revised 
and established in perpetuity. As it is in the laws of an infant people that we 
trace their principles, and discover their policy, a sketch of the most remarkable 
laws in the Erst New England code is introduced. It was enacted, that there 
never should be any bond-slavery, villanage, or captivity, among the inhabitants of 
the province, except in lawful captives taken in just wars, or such as should wilUngly 
sell themselves, or be sold to them ; and such should have the liberties and Christian 
usage which the law of God, established in Israel concerning such persons, morally 
requires : That if any strangers, or people of other nations, professing the Christian 
religion, should fly to them from tyranny or oppression of their persecutors, or from 
famine, wars, or tlie like necessary and compulsory cause, they should receive enter* 
tainment and succour : That there should be no monopolies, but of such new inven- 
tions as were profitable to the country, and those for a short time only : That all 
deeds of conveyance, whether absolute or conditional, should be recorded, that 
neither creditors might be defrauded, nor courts troubled with vexatious suits and 
endless contentions about sales and mortgages : That no injunction should be laid on 
any church, church officer, or member, in point of doctrine, worship, or discipline, 
whether for substance or circumstance, besides the institution of the Lord ; and that, 
in the defect of a law, in any case, the decision should be by the word of God. 

The dispersed situation of the New England colonists rendered union among them 
necessary, not only for their mutual defence against the savages, but also for protec- 
tion and security against the claims and encroachments of the Dutch. This union, 
or confederation, was formed in 1643, by the name of The United Colonies of New 
England. It had been proposed by the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, as 
early as 1638, but was not finally completed until five years after. This confederacy, 
which continued about forty years, constituted an interesting portion of the political 
history of New England. It consisted of the colonies of Massachusetts, New Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut, and New Haven. By the articles of confederation, as they were 
called, these colonies entered into a firm and perpetual league of friendship and amity, 
for offence and defence, mutual advice and succour, upon all just occasions, both for 
preserving and propagating the truth and liberties of the gospel, and for their own 
mutual safety and welfare. Each colony was to retain its own peculiar jurisdiction 
and government; and no other plantation or colony was to be received as a confe- 
derate, nor any two of the confederates to be united into one jurisdiction, without the 
consent of the rest. The affairs of the united colonies were to be managed by a 
legislature, to consist of two persons, styled commissioners, chosen from each colony* 
The commissioners were to meet annually in the colonies, in succession, and when 
met, to choose a president, and the determination of any sbt to be b i n di n g m 
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all/ This confederacy^ whidi was declared to be perpetual, continued without any 
esaential iteration, until the New England colonies were deprived of their charter by 
the arbitrary proceedings of James IL This union evidently served as the basis of 
the great confederacy aftmrards formed between the thirteen states of America. An 
examination of the two systems will prove a similarity not only in names, but in 
general principles.^ 

The contest between the king and the parliament at length resulted in open war ; 
and the New England colonies, actuated by the same feeling as the puritans in 
England, embraced with ardour the cause of the latter. The parliament, however, 
did not lose sight of its right to govern the colonies ; and in 1643, they passed an 
ordinance, no less remarkable for the extent of power exerted, than for the extraordi- 
nary regulations it established. By it, the earl of Warwick was appointed governor- 
in-chief and lord high-admiral of the colonies, with a council of five peers and twelve 

^ "These commissioners had power to hear, examine, weigh, and determine all affairs of war, or peace, 
leagues, aids, charges, and number of men for war, division of spoils, and wliatsoevf*.r is gotten uy conqiKwf, 
receiving of more confederates for plantations, into combination with any of me confederates, and all things 
of alike nature, which are the proper concomitants and consequences of such c C0!tfederution for amity, offence 
and defence, not intermeddling with the government of any of the jurisdictions#, which, by the third article, 
is preserved entirely to themselves. The expenses of all just wars to be home by each colony, in proportion 
to its number of male inhabitants, of whatever quality or condition, between the ages of sixteen and sixty. lu 
case any colony should be suddenly invaded, on motion and request of three magistrates of such colony, the 
other confederates were immediately to send aid to the colony invaded, in men Massachusetts one hundred, and 
the other colonies forty-five each, or for a less number, in the same proportion. The commissioners, however, 
were very properly directed, afterwards, to take into consideration the cause of such war or invasion, and if it 
should appear that the fault was in the colony invaded, such colony was not only to make satisfaction to the 
invaders, but to bear all the expenses of the war. The commissioners were also authorized to frame and esta- 
blish agreements and orders in general cases of a civil nature, wherein all the plantations were interested, fur 
preserving peace among themselves, and preventing, as much as may be, all occasions of war, or difference with 
others, as about the free and speedy passage of justice, in every jurisdiction, to all the confederates equally as to 
their own, receiving those that remove from one plantation to another, without due certificates. It was also i 
very wisely provided in the articles, that runaway servants, and fugitives from justice, should be returned to 
the colonies where they belonged, or from which they had fled. If any of the confederates should violate any of 
the articles, or in any way injure any one of the other colonies, such breach of agreement, or injury, was to be 
considered and ordered by the commissioners of the other colonies." — Pitkin’s Political History, vol. i. p. £11. 

f “The principles upon which this famous association was formed were altogether those of independency, and 
it cannot easily be supported upon any other. The colonies of Connecticut and New Haven had at that time 
er^oy^ no charter, and derived their title to their soil from mere occupancy, and their powers of government 
from volmitaxy agreement New Plymouth had acquired a right to their lands from a grant of a company in 
England^ which conferred, however, no jurisdiction. And no other authority, with regard to the making of 
peace, or liriur, or leagues, did the charter of Massachusetts convey, than that of defending itself, by force of 
arms, against all invaders. Bat if patent legalized the confederacy, neither was it confirmed by tlietoppro- 
bation of the goveralng powers in England. Their consent was never applied for, and was never given. The | 
various colonies, of which that celebrated league was composed, being perfectly independci.^ of one another, and 
having no other ooimeauob than as subjects of the same crown, and as territories oi the same state, might, with 
equal propriety and consistency, have entered into a similar compact with alien colonics, or a foreign nation. 
They did make treaties with the neighbouring plantations of the French and Dut(^ ; ami in tins light was their 
eonduot teen in Eag!aBd» and at a subsequent period did not fail to attract the atten^on of Charles 11."— 
Fditkal Annahq viil p* Iffi* ^ ; 
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; comi^ers to assist him. It empowered him, in conjunction with bis associates, to 
examine the state of their affiiirs ; to send for papers and persons ; to remove gover- 
nors and officers, appointing others in their place ; and to assign over to- these such I 

part of the powers that were then granted as he should think proper. Such was the 
authority which the parliament exerted over its transatlantic dominions. The colonists 
implicitly admitted its rectitude, by applying to the commissioners for protection and 
patents. The right of parliament, indeed, was not doubted in those days ; it was 
the irregular exertion of prerogative, and not the authority of the legislature, that 
was dreaded as unconstitutional, or feared as oppressive. 

The increasing prosperity of the colony naturally tended to heighten the value of 
its political franchises; and the increasing opulence of the dissentients, already 
alluded to, seemed to aggravate the hardship of their disfranchisement. Some of 
them having assumed privileges from which they were excluded by law, they were 
punished by Mr. Winthrop, the deputy governor. They complained to the general 
court of this treatment by a petition, which contained a forcible Temonstrance against 
the injustice of depriving them of their rights as freemen, and of their privileges as 
Christians, because they could not join as members with the congregational churches, 
or because, when they solicited admission into them, they were arbitrarily rejected by 
the ministers. They prayed,” says Hutchinson, that civil liberty and freedom 
might be forthwith granted to all truly English, and that all members of the church 
of England or Scotland, not scandalous, might be admitted to the privileges of the 
churches of New England; or, if these civil and religious liberties were refused, that 
they might be freed from the heavy taxes imposed upon them, and from the impresses 
made of them, or their children, or servants, into the war; and if they failed of 
redress there, they should be under a necessity of making application to England to 
the honourable houses of parliament, who they hoped would take their sad condition 
into consideration.” The party in favour of the dissenters had sufficient interest to 
obtain a vote to require Mr. Winthrop to answer in public to the complaints against 
him. On the day appointed for his trial he descended from the tribunal, and placing 
himself at the bar, in presence of a numerous assemblage of the inhabitants, he pro- 
ceeded to vindicate his conduct to his judges and fellow-citizens. Having proved 
that his proceedings were warranted by law, and that it had no other end than to 
maintain the existing institutions, he was not only honourably acquitted by the 
senteftce of the court, and the voice of the public, but recommended so powerfully to 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens by this and all the other indications of his character, 
that he was chosen governor of the province every year after as long as he lived.^ 

^ Hutchinson’8 History of Mawachusetts, yoI i p. ]46. 

t We cannot refrain fifom presenting our readers with an extract of his admirable and powerfiil addre« 

Tha questions,” said Mr. Winthrop, "that have troubled the country have been aboiH the antliortty of 

VOL. T. I* 
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His accusers were visited with public displeasure; their peti^ou was dismis^iand 
a duwge was drawn up against them; but it was intimated, that if they^ould 
acknowledge their offence they should be forgiven ; they, however, refused, and were 
fined in various sums, two or three of the magistrates dissenting. The petitioners, 
animated by opposition, rather than overborne by oppression, resolved to lay their 
condition before the supreme power ; and, with this design, two deputies were sent 
to England. The famous Cotton had asserted, in one of his sermons, that, if any 
shall carry writings or complaints against the people of God in that country to 
England, it would be as Jonas in the ship;” and a storm unfortunately arising during 
the voyage, the mariners, often prone to superstition, recollected this prediction, and 
insisted that all obnoxious papers should be thrown overboard ; thus the deputies 
were constrained to consign their credentials to the waves. The parliament, pro- 
bably influenced by the intrigues of the agents, or too much engaged in their own 
important afiairs, took no cognizance of this extraordinary transaction; and the 
petitioners never received any redress.^ 

How refreshing is it to turn from the mutual recriminations of religious contro- 
versy, and the hateful sight of ecclesiastical persecution, to the contemplation of that 
expansive benevolence which is the true genius of Christianity ! History is essentially 
biographical to a considerable extent ; but there are occasions when her pencil is 
called to trace, with peculiar vividness, the moral dignity and beauty of her heroes ; 
and what name shall arouse her boldest efforts, if that of Elliot does not call them 

the magistracy and the liberty of the people. It is you who have called us unto this office ; but being thus 
called we have our authority from God. 1 entreat you to consider, that when you choose magistrates, you 
take them from among yourselves, men subject unto like passions with yourselves. If you see our infirmities, 
reflect on your own, and you will not be so severe censurers of ours. The covenant between us and you is the 
oath you have exacted of us, which is to this purpose, *That we shall govern you and judge your causes ac- 
cording to God's laws and the particular statutes of the land, according to our best skill,’ As for our skill, 
you must run the hazard of it; and if there be an error only therein, and notin the will, it becomes you to bear 
it. Nor would I have you to mistake in the point of your own liberty. There is a liberty of corrupt nature, 
which is affected both by men and beasts, to do what they list. This liberty is inconsistent with authority ; im- 
patient of all restraint, ’tis the grand enemy of truth and peace, and all the ordinances of God are bent against 
it But there is a civil, a moral, a federal liberty, which is the proper end and object of authority : it is a liberty 
(or that only which is just and good. For this liberty you are to stand with the hazard of yotir very lives ; an4 
whatsoever crosses it is not authority, but a distemper thereof. This liberty is maintained in a way of subjec- 
tion to autlmrity ; and the authority set over you will, in all administrations for your good, be quietly submitted 
unto by all but such as have a disposition to shake off the yoke, and lose their true liberty by their murmuring 
at the honour and power of authority.” We cordially agree with Mr. Grahame, when he says, “ The sircum- 
spaces in which thie address was delivered, remind us of scenes in Greek and Roman history; while the wisdom» 
worth, and dignity that it oreathes, resemble the magnanimous vindication of the judge of Israel and we 
must add, that the whole history of the rise and progress of these states is more calculated to instruct and 
elevate the mind, than the scenes of ancient history ; and that it is a great discredit to our schools, colleges, and 
universities, that the study of modern history in genefal, and this portion pf it pm^ulqriyf not fqrna an 
eiieottal part of a lilterol ^mtipm 
k Chalmers’s Anmilf. p. 180. 
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forth ? When the wreaths of literary, scientific, and even the most glittering, though 
least enviable of all, of military fame, whose leaves have never been tiiiged with the 
unction of eternity, shall fade amidst the brilliancy of holier and more resplendent 
honours, whose crown will shine more brightly than that of the Indians’ father and 
friend ? His labours form the redeeming trait of an age, that might justly be termed 
one of the most vigorous religious selfishness. Why were not the gigantic ener- 
gies more than wasted in the pugnacious defence of men-made forms of Christianity, 
devoted to spread its essence among the heathen, by whom they were surrounded, or 
to whom they could have obtained access ? Hardships for the sake of religion the 
1 puritan colonists endured, indeed, abundantly ; but that it was for their own enjoy- 
I ment rather than the benefit of others is evident, from their treating those who dif- 
I fered from their opinions as though they robbed them of their property. But Elliot 
j was of a nobler mould ; he banished not others for his fancied good, but himself, for 
the welfare of the ignorant and oppressed. 

Elliot was one of the ministers of Roxbury. Strongly penetrated with a sense of 
the duty of redeeming to the dominion of religion and civilization the wastes of human 
character that lay in ignorance and idolatry around him, he had for some time been 
labouring to overcome the primary obstacle to its performance; at length he at- 
tained such acquaintance with the Indian language as enabled him to construct 
a system of grammar.' His kindness of manner soon gained him a favourable 
hearing from many of the natives ; and both parties being sensible of the ex- 
pediency of altering the civil and domestic habits that counteracted the impres- 
sions which he attempted to produce, he obtained from the general court an allot- 
ment of land in the neighbourhood of the settlement of Concord, in Massachusetts. 
A considerable body of Indians resorWd to the land allotted them by the colonial 
government, and exchanged their wild and barbarous habits for the modes of 


* Dr. Cotton Mather has, almost humorously, described the difficulty of acquiring the Indian language, and 
giving it a graphic form : “ Behold new difficulties to be surmounted by our indefatigable Elliot ! He hires a 
native to teach him this exotic language, and, with a laborious care and skill, reduces it into a grammar, which 
! afterwards he published. There is a letter or two of our alphabet which tlie Indians never had in theirs ; but if j 
j their alphabet be short, I am sure the words composed of it are long enough to tire the patience of any scholar ; 

' in the world ; they are sesquipedalia verbal of which their lingo is composed ; one would tliink they had been j 
j growing ever since Babel, unto the dimensions to which they are now extended. For instance, if my reader will j 
i count how many letters there are in this one word, Numntatchekodtantamooonganunnonaskt when he has done, for hit j 
reward Til tell him, it signifies no more in English, than * our lusts and if I were to translate * our loves,* it j 
must be hothing shorter than Noowmantammofwnkanunonnash, Or, to give my reader a longer word than eithtt* bf 
these, KummogkodonattoottummoetiUaonganmmumaihf is, in' English, ‘our question;* hut I pray, Sir, count the 
letters ! Nor do we find in all this language the least affinity to, or derivation from, any European speech that | 
wc are acquainted with.”— We think the folly of good men as useful tb posterity as their virtues; and wfe claiin 
sacred story as our authority ; and therefore we continue the extract “ I know not what thoughts it will pro- 
duce in my reader when I inform him, that once finding that the daemons in a possessed ybttng woman 
understood the Latin and Greek and Hebrew languages, my curiosity led me to make trial of tttis Indian lan- 
guage, and the daemons did seem as if they did not understand it !’* — Mather's Magnalia, b. iii p. 191 j 
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civilized living and industry. Mr. Elliot was continually among them^ instructing, 
animating, and directing them. 

In endeavouring to extend their missionary influence among the surrounding 
tribes, Mr. Elliot and his associates encountered a variety of issues corresponding to 
the varieties of human character. Many, indeed, expressed the utmost abhorrence 
and contempt of Christianity; but, in spite of every discouragement, the missionaries 
persisted, and at length their labours were rewarded with astonishing success."* That 
our readers may have authentic testimony on which to form a correct idea of its ex- 
tent — the more as it affords a striking contradiction to the still lurking half-prevailing 
antinomianism, that the Eternal, whose very nature is benevolence, withholds his sano 
tion and blessing from the labours of his faithful servants out of pure sovereignty — 
we insert the following document: — 

“A Letter concerning the Success of the Gospel amongst the Indians in 

New England. 

** WriUm hy Mr. Increase Mather, Minister of {he Word of God, at Boston, and Rectoi of the CoUeye 
at Cambridge, in New England, to Dr. John Leusden, Hebrew Professor in the Univeisilg of Utrecht, 

“ TRANSLATED OUT OF LATIN INTO ENGLISH. 

‘‘ Worthy and much Honoured Sir, 

Your letters were very grateful to me, by which I understand that you and others in 
your famous university of Utrecht desire to be informed concerning the converted Indians in 
America ; take, therefore, a true account of them in a few words : — 

** It is above forty years since that truly godly man, Mr. John Elliot, pastor of the church 
at Rocksborough, (about a mile from Boston, ill New England), being wanned with a holy 
zeal of converting the Americans, set himself to leam the Indian tongue, that he might more 
easily and successfully open to them the mysteries of the gospel, upon account of which he has 

^ It is a remarkable feature in Elliot’s long and arduous career, that the energy by which he was actuated 
never sustained the slightest abatement, but, on the contrary, evinced a steady and vigorous increase. As his 
bodily strength decayed, the energy of his being seemed to retreat into his soul, and at length all his faculties 
(he said) seemed absorbed in holy love. Being asked, shortly before his departure, how he did, he replied, * 1 
have loet every thing, my understanding leaves me, my memory fails me, my utterance fails me ; but I thank 
God my charity holds out still) I find that rather grows than fails.* He died in the year 1690. While Mr. 
Elliot and an increaaing body of associates were thus employed in the province of Massachusetts, Thomas 
Mayhew, a man who combined, in a wonderful degree, an afihetionate mildness that nothing could disturb with 
an ardour and activity that nothing could overcome, together with a few coadjutors, not less diligently and suc- 
cessfully, prosecttteii the same design in Martha’s vineyard, Nantucket, and Elizabeth Isles, and within the 
territory comprehmidlM! in the Plymouth patent.’**— Orahatne, vel. i. p. 326, 329. 

** On the publication af the a(;pount8 of the hopeful progress of the Indians in New England in the knowledge 
of the gospel, the attention of tlie English nation was excited to the subject By the solicitation of Edward 
Window, then in England as agent for the United Colonies, an actof parliament was passed, hy which the Society 
for propagating the Gospel in Ne# England was incorporated.**— Holmes’s American Annals, vol i. p. 290. . 
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been (and not undeservedly) called the Apostle of the American Indians. This reverend penKW^ 
not vritliout very great labour« translated the whole bible into the Indian tongue ; he tra n sla t ed 
also several English treatises of practical divinity and catechisms into their language. Above 
twenty-six years ago he gathered a church of converted Indians in a town called Natick ; these 
Indians confessed their .sins with tears, and professed their feith in Christ, and afterwards they 
and their children were baptized, and they were solemnly joined together in a church cove- 
nant; the said Mr. Elliot was the first that administered the Lord's supper to them. Hie 
pastor of that church now is an Indian, his name is Daniel. Besides this church at Natick, 
among our inhabitants in the Massachusetts colony, there are four Indian assemblies, where 
the name of the true God and Jesus Christ is solemnly called upon ; these assemblies have some 
American preachers: Mr. Elliot formerly used to preach to them once every fortnight, but now 
he is weakened with labours and old age, being in the eighty-fourth year of lus age, and 
preacheth not to the Indians oftener than once in two months. There is another church, con- 
sisting only of converted Indians, about fifty miles from hence, in an Indian town, called 
Mashippaug. The first pastor of that church was an Englishman, who, being skilful in the 
American language, preached the gospel to them in their own tongue. This English pastor is 
dead, and instead of him that church has an Indian preacher. There are, besides that, five 
assemblies of Indians professing the name of Christ, not far distant from Mashippaug, which have 
Indian preachers. John Cotton, pastor of the church at Plymouth, (son of my venerable father- 
in-law, John Cotton, formerly the famous teacher of the church at Boston), both made very great 
progress in learning the Indian tongue, and is very diilful in it; he preaches in their own language 
to the last five mentioned congregations every week. Moreover, of the inhabitants of Saconet, 
in Plymouth colony, there is a great congregation of those who, for distinction sake, are called 
praying Indians, because they pray to God in •Christ. Not far from a promontory called Cape 
Cod, there are six assemblies of heathens who are to be reckoned as Catechumens, amongst whom 
there are six Indian preachers. Samuel Treat, pastor of a church at Eastbam, preacheth to 
these congregations in their own language. There are likewise among the islanders of Nantucket 
a church, with a pastor who was lately a heathen, and several meetings of Catechumens, who 
are instructed by the converted Indians. There is also another island about seven leagues long, 
called Martha's Vineyard, where are two American churches planted, which are more famous 
fhun the rest, over one of which there presides an ancient Indian as pastor, called Hfacooms. 
John Hiacooms, son of the Indian pastor, also preacheth the gospel to his countrymen. In 
another church in that place, John Tockinosh, a converted Indian, teaches. In these churches 
ruling elders of the Indians are joined to the pastors ; the pastors are chosen by tJie people, and 
when they had fasted and prayed, Mr. Elliot and Mr. Cotton laid their hands on them, so that 
they were solemnly ordained. All the congregations of the converted Indians (both the Cate- 
chumens and those in church order) every Lord's-day meet together ; the pastor or preacher 
always begins with prayer, and without a form, because from the heart ; when thf ruler of the 
assembly has ended prayer, the whole congr^tion of Indians praise God with singing; some 
of them are excellent singers ; after the psalm, he that preaches reads a place of scripture (one 
or more verses as he will) and expounds it, gathers doctrines from it, proves them by scriptures 
and reasons, and infers uses from them after the manner of the English, of whom they have 
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beentiittght; theki another prayer to God in the name of Christ condudes the whole service. 
Thua do they meet together twice every Lord’s-day. They observe no holy.days but the Lord*8- 
dky, except upon some extraordinary occasion, and then they solemnly set apart whde days, 
Oither in giving thanks, or feisting and praying, with great fervour of mind. 

** Before the English came into these coasts, these barbarous nations were altogether ignorant 
of the true God ; hence it is that in their prayers and sermons they use English words and 
terms ; he that calls upon the most holy name of God, says, Jehovah, or God, or Lord, and 
also they have learned and borrowed many other theological phrases from us. In short, there 
art six churches of baptized Indians in New England, and eighteen assemblies of Catechumens 
professing the name of Christ. Of the Indians there are four-and-twenty who are preachers of 
the Word of God ; and besides these there are four English ministers, who preach the gospel 
in the Indian tongue. I am now myself weary with writing, and I fear lest should I add more, 
I should also be tedious to you ; yet one thing I must add, which I had almost forgot, that there 
are many of the Indians* children who have learned by heart the catechism, either of that 
famous divine, William Perkins, or that put forth by the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
and in their own mother tongue can answer to all the questions in it. But 1 must end; I salute 
the famous professors in your university, to whom I desire you to communicate this letter, as 
Written to them also. Farewell, worthy Sir, the Lord preserve your health for the benefit of 
your country, his church, and of learning. 

“ Yours ever, 

' Boston, in New England, Increase Mather. 

12 , 1687 .'* 

To return to the secular affairs of the colony. In the year 1651, the long parlia- 
ment having fully established its authority in England, determined to have its power 
expressly acknowledged through all the dependencies of the British empire. An 
order was therefore transmitted to Massachusetts to send the charter of the colony to 
London, and to take out a new patent. Alarmed at this requisition, and dreading 
the power of parliament, the general court resorted to its usual expedient of petition- 
ing, which was, of course, productive of the desired delay ; and the colony being in 
high favour with Cromwell, it is probable bis influence was exercised in its behalf, 
ks the parliament do not appear to have followed up their requisition with any further 
^c^edings. 

I In the following year, the inhabitants of the province of Maine were, by their own 
request, taken under the protection of Massachusetts. Commissioners, appointed by 
the general court, repaired to Kittery and Agamenticus, summoned the inhabitants to 
appear before them, and received their submission. Agamenticus was now named 
York; the province made a county by the same name; and the towns, from this time, 
sent deputies to the general court at Boston.® New Hampshire had been added to 
Massachusetts in the year 1641. 


' * B;ai&bih^6h„ vol. i. p. 17f. CHriiners, b. i. p. 486 l$9, 661 
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The evil principle of the interference of the civil power s^gain displayed itself! 
Mr. Grahame has recorded these transactions so impartially, and reasoned upon thein 
so justly, that we shall at once give our readers an interesting portion of historyj 
and an excellent specimen of that valuable work by quoting the passage, - Of the 
instances of persecution that occur in the histpry of New England,’* says that author, 

the most censurable in its principle, though happily also the least vehement in tha 
severities which it produced, was the treatment inflicted on the anabaptists by the 
government of Massachusetts. The first appearance of these sectaries in this province 
was in the year 1651, when, to the great astonishment and concern of the community, 
seven or eight persons, of whom the leader was one Obadiah Holmes, all at once 
professed the baptist tenets, and separated from the congregation to which they had 
belonged, declaring that they could no longer take counsel, or partake divine ordi- 
nances, with unbaptized men, as they pronounced all the other inhabitants of the 
province to be. The erroneous® doctrine which thus unexpectedly sprang up was at 
this time regarded with peculiar dread and jealousy, on account of the horrible 
enormities of sentiment and practice with which some of the professors of it in 
Germany had associated its repute ; and no sooner did Holmes and his friends set 
up a baptist conventicle for themselves, than complaints of their proceedings, as an 
intolerable nuisance, came pouring into the general court from all quarters of the 
colony. The court at first proceeded no farther than to adjudge Holmes and his 
friends to desist from their unchristian separation ; and they were permitted to retire, 
having first, however, publicly declared that they would follow out the leadings of 
Jieir consciences, and obey God rather than man. Some time after, th^ were 
apprehended on a Sunday, while attending the preaching of one Clark, a baptist, 
from Rhode Island, who had come to propagate his tenets in Massachusetts. The 
constables who took them into custody carried them to church, as a more proper 
place of Christian worship, where Clark put on his hat the moment that the minister 
began to pray. Clark, Holmes, and another, were sentenced to pay small fines, or 
be flogged ; and thirty lashes were actually inflicted on Holmes, who resolutely per- 
sisted in choosing a punishment that would enable him to show with what constancy 
he could suffer for what he believed to be the truth. A law was at the same time 
passed, subjecting to banishment from the colony every person who should openly 
condemn or oppose the baptism of infants, who should attempt to seduce others from 
the use or approbation thereof, or purposely depart from the congregation when 
rite was administered, ‘ or deny the ordinance of the magistracy, or their lawful right 
or authority to make war.’P The eagerness with which every collateral charge ag^nst 

• We do not wish to he understood as according with Mr. G. in the application of this epithet, nor in that, 
oftliv term oNohaptist. 

t **The baptists who were exiled from Massachusetts were allowed to settle in the ^ony of Plymouth 
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ihe baplistB was credited in the colony^ and the vehement impatience with which 
timir claim of toleration was rejected, forcibly indicate the illiberality and delusion by 
which their persecutors were governed ; and may suggest to the Christian philosopher 
a train of reflections no less instructive than interesting on the self-deceit by which 
men so commonly infer the honesty of their convictions, and the rectitude of their 
proceedings, from that resentful perturbation which far more truly indicates a secret 
consciousness of injustice and inconsistency. There is not a more common nor more i 
pernicious error in the world, than that one virtue may be practised at the expense 
of another. Where sincerity without charity is professed, there is always reason to 
suspect the professor of a dishonest disregard of the secret surmises of his own spirit. 
The severities that were employed proved in the end totally ineffectual to restrain the 
growth of the baptist tenets ; though, for the present, the professors of these doctrines 
appear to have either desisted from holding separate assemblies, or to have retired 
from Massachusetts.”** ! 

These proceedings against the baptists were mildness itself when compared with 
subsequent coercive measures adopted towards the quakers. There appears, indeed, 
to have been in the latter case a far greater degree of exciting, though by no means 
amounting to a justificatory, cause. We are far from being inclined to give their per- 
secutors full credit for their representation of the conduct of the quakers but after 
making every abatement for the prejudice of such narrators as Mather and others, there 
still remains an almost incredible amount of folly on the part of these enthusiasts, as 
of cruelty in the ruling party. It was in the month of July, 1566, that two females, 
Mary Eisher and Ann Austin, arrived in New England from Barbados; and not long 
after, nine more individuals, of the same tenets, came from England. They were 
very speedily brought before the court of assistants, where they gave what were 
deemed very contemptuous replies to the interrogatories which they were required to 
answer ; and the court did not hesitate to commit them to prison. The court ulti- 
1 mately passed sentence of banishment against them all ; and required the captain who 
f brought them from England to find sureties to a heavy amount, that he would carry 
them out of the colony, detaining them in prison till the vessel was ready to sail. 

Up to this period there had been no special law for the punishment of quakers ; 
but ihey had been proceeded against under die general law respecting heretics. At 

(HntebinfOii, voL ii. p. 478,), whence it maybe strongly inferred, that they did not in reality profess (as they 
were supposed the people of Massachusetts to do) principles adverse to the safety of socie^.-^ The charge 
probably originited in the extravagance of a few of their own number, and the impatience and injustice of their 
adversaries.'*— ^rahame, vol. i p. 345, 846. 

s Ibid. vol. L p. 843-^46. 

* It is the more di£ScuIt to realize the absurd errors and the' insane vehemence which were manifested by 
tiie quakers of the seventeenth century, unce those of the present day are surpassed by none in peaceable and 
decorous demeanour, in tbeir attachment to civil order, devoted acts of benevolence, and deqp interest in the 
dSitribution of the sacred volume. 
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the next sessions of the general court an act passedi laying a penalty of one hundred 
pounds upon the master qf any vessel who should bring a known quaker into any pi^rt 
of the colony, and requiring him to give security to carry him back again; enact^g. 
also that the quaker should be immediately sent to the house of correction, receive 
twenty stripes, and afterwards kept to hard labour until transportation. They also 
laid a penalty of five pounds for importing, and the like for dispersing quakers’ 
books, and severe penalties for defending their heretical opinions. The next year an 
additional law was made, by. which all persons were subjected to the penalty 
of forty shillings for every hour’s entertainment given to any known quaker ; and 
any quaker, after the first conviction, if a man, was to lose one ear, and a second 
time the other ; a woman, each time to be severely whipped ; and the third time, man 
or woman, to have their tongues bored through with a red-hot iroi^; and every 
quaker who should become such in the colony to be subjected to the like punish- 
ments. In May, 1658, a penalty of ten shillings was laid on every person present 
at a quakers’ meeting, and five pounds upon every one speaking at such meeting. 
Notwithstanding all this severity, the number of quakers, as might well have been 
expected, increasing rather than diminishing, in October a further law was made 
for punishing with death all quakers who should return into the jurisdiction after 
banishment.* 

It would appear that the enactment of severe laws only heightened the enthusiasm 
of the advocates of quakerism, especially among its female adherents. Every species 
of abuse and reviling of magisterial authority was practised the divine worship of 
the colonists was interrupted by their violent conduct ; and even the public decency 
outraged by (an undoubted fact, though almost incredible) the appearance of females 
entirely destitute of clothing in the streets and in their religious assemblies." It is 
even said that a quaker, of the name of Faubord, of Grindleton, was detected in the 
act of sacrificing his son, as an imitation of the example of Abraham.* Notwithstanding 

* “ Great opposition was made to tliis law, Uie magistrates were the most zealous, and in general for it ; but 
it was rejected at first by the deputies, afterwards, upon reconsideration, concurred by twelve against 
eleven, with an amendment, that the trial should be by a special jury. Captain Edward Hutchinson, and 
Captain Thomas Clark, two of the court, desired leave to enter their dissent against this law.” — New England 
Judged. 

* Mather has collected from the history of the quakers of that day the following epithete, which were ap- 
plied, he says, to Dr. Owen, and other worthy men : ** Thou fiery fighter and green-headed trumpeter ; thou 
hedgehog and grinning dog ; thou bastard, that tumbled out of the mouth of the Babylonish bawd ; thou mole ; 
thou tinker ; thou lizzard ; thou bell of no metal, but the tone of a kettle ; thou wheelbarrow ; thou whirlpool 
thou whirlegig i 0 thou firebrand ; thou adder and scorpion; thou louse; thou cow-dung; thou moon-cdff 
thou ragged tatterdemalion ; thou Judas ; thou livest in philosophy and logic, which are of the devil,**— 
Mather's Magnalia, b. vii. p. 26. 

u « One of the sect apologizing for this behaviour said, * If the Lord did stir up any of his daughters to be 
a sign of the nakedness of others, he believed it to be a great cross to a modest woman’s spirit, but the Lord 
must be obeyed.’ ” — Hutchinson, p. 204. 

* Hutchinson, p. 204 
VOL. I. 
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the recently enacted law, rendering every quaker who returned after banishment 
liable to the punishment of death, there were several who braved the awful penalty. 

. Robinson, Stephenson, and Dyer, were brought to trial, and for their rebellion, 
sedition, and presumptuous obtruding themselves after banishment upon pain of 
death, were sentenced to die; the two first were executed the 27th of October.y 
Dyer, upon the petition of William Dyer, her son, was reprieved, on condition that 
she departed the jurisdiction in forty-eight hours, and if she returned to suffer the j 
sentence. She was carried to the gallows, and stood with a rope about her neck | 
until the others were executed. She was so infatuated as afterwards to return, and ^ 
was executed June 1, 1660. 

The court evidently appears to have felt some compunction after these deeds of 
blood. Honourable repentance is but rarely deemed consistent with the dignity of 
a public body ; it was resolved, therefore, to put forth a vindication ; and as it is an 
official document which places the fact of the execution of persons for their religious 
tenets, or their propagation of them, at least, by the New England puritans, beyond 
doubt to the most sceptical, we have given the document at length,* These execu- 

7 “ Mr. Winthrop, the governor of Connecticut, laboured to prevent their execution, and Colonel Temple 
went to the court and told them, * that if, according to their declaration, they desired their lives absent, rather 
than their deaths present, he would carry them away and provide for them at his own charge ; and if any of 
them should return, he would fetch them away again.* This motion was well liked by all the magistrates, 
except two or three, and they proposed it to the deputies the next day, but those two or three magistrates, 
with the deputies, prevailed to have execution done.” — Hutchinson, p. 200. 

* A Declaration of the General Court of Massachmettst holden at Boston^ October 18, 1659, and printed hy 
their Order. Edward Rawson, Secretary, 

** Although the justice of our proceedings against William Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson, and Mary 
Dyer, supported by the authority of this court, the laws of the country, and the law of God, may rather per- 
suade us to expect encouragement and commendation from all prudent and pious men, than convince us of 
any necessity to apologize for the same ; yet, forasmuch as men of weaker parts, out of pity and commiseration 
(a commendable and Christian virtue, yet easily abused, and susceptible of sinister and dangerous impressions), 
for want of full information, may be less satisfied, and men of perverser principles may take occasion hereby 
to calumniate us and render us as bloody persecutors — to satisfy the one and stop the mouths of the other, we 
thought it requisite to declare, That, about three years since, divers persons, professing themselves quakers, 

(of whose pernicious opinions and practices we had received intelligence from good hands, both from Bar- 
bados and England), arrived at Boston, whose persons were only secured to be sent away by the first oppor- 
tunity, without censure or punishment, although their professed tenets, turbulent and contemptuous behaviour 
to authority, would have justified a severer animadversion, yet the prudence of this court was exercised only 
in making provision to secure the peace and order here established against their attempts, whose design (we 
were well assured of hy our own experience, as well as by the example of their predecessors in Munster) was 
to undermine and ruin the same. And, accordingly, a law was made and published, prohibiting all roasters 
of ships to bring any quakers into this jurisdiction, and themselves from coming in, on penalty of the house of 
correction till they could be sent away, l^otwithstanding which, by a back door, they found entrance, and the 
penalty inflicted upon themselves proving insufficient to restrain their impudent and insolent obtrusions, was 
increased by the loss of the ears of those that offended the second time ; which also being too weak a defence 
against their impetuous flinatic fixry, necessitated us to endeavour our security ; and upon serious considera- 
tion, after the former experiment, by their incessant assaults, a law was made, that such persons should be 
banished on pain of death, according to the example of England in their provision against Jesuits, which 
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tions, however, notwithstanding their vindication, excited considerable clamour against 
the government ; many persons were offended by the exhibition of severities, against 
which the very existence of the colony seemed designed to be a perpetual testimony j 
and many were touched with a compassion for the sufferings of the quakers, that 
effaced all recollection of the disgust that their principles had heretofore inspired. 
The people began to flock in crowds to the prisons, and load the unfortunate quakers 
with demonstrations of kindness and pity. At length the rising sentiments of 
numanity and justice attained such general and forcible prevalence as to overpower 
all opposition. On the trial of Leddra, the last of the sufferers, another quaker 
named Wcnlock Christison, who had been banished upon pain of death, came boldly 
into court with his hat on, and reproached the magistrates for shedding innocent 
blood. He was taken into custody, and soon after put upon his trial. When 
sentence of death was pronounced upon him, he desired his judges to consider what 
they had gained by their cruel proceedings against the quakers. For the last man 
that was put to death,”* said he, “here are flve come in his room; and if you have 
power to take my life from me, God can raise up the same principle of life in ten of 
his servants, and send them among you in my room, that you may have torment 
upon torment.” The law now plainly appeared to be unsupported by public con- 
sent, and the magistrates hastened to interpose between the sentence and its execu- 
tion, Christison, and all the other quakers who were in custody, were forthwith 
released and sent beyond the precincts of the colony ; and in the first year after the 
restoration of Charles II., even this degree of persecution was suspended by a letter 
from the king to Mr. Endicot, and the other governors of the New England set- 
tlements. 

We have already*' strongly expressed our opiniqn on the persecuting principles 
manifested by this colony ; we shall now only repeat our deep regret, that those who 
professed to abhor the principles of a Laud or a Bonner, should have so nearly copied 
their criminal example. It must be admitted, however, as* Dr. Dwight observes, 
that there is no nation which can cast the first stone at New England. All sects have 


sentence being regularly pronounced at the last court of assistants against the parties above named, and they 
either returning or continuing presumptuously in this jurisdiction, after the time limited, were apprehended, 
and owning themselves to be the persons banished, were sentenced by the court to death, according to the 
law aforesaid, which hath been executed upon two of them. Mary Dyer, upon the petition of her son, and the 
mercy and clemency of this court, had liberty to depart within two days, which she hath accepted of. The 
consideration of our gradual proceedings will vindicate us from the clamorous accusations of severity ; our own 
jiist and necessary defence calling upon us (other means failing) to offer the point wliich these persons have 
violently and wilfully rushed upon, and thereby become /clones de se, which might have been prevented, and 
the sovereign law, salus pojmli, been preserved. Our former proceedings, as well as the sparing of Mary 
Dyer upon an inconsiderable intercession, will manifestly evince we desire their lives, absent, rather than thdr 
death, present’* — Hubbard, p. 672, 57S. 

• Page 62. 
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been persecutors in turn ; if, indeed, we may not except, to their honour, the quakers 
and the baptists.'* 

In the year 1660, Generals Whalley and Goffe, two of the judges who tried king 
Charles L, arrived at Boston. Having left London before the king was proclaimed, 
they did not conceal their persons or characters. They immediately visited Governor 
Endicot, who gave them a courteous reception ; but, choosing a situation less public 
than Boston, they went, on the day of their arrival, to Cambridge. By the act of 
indemnity, which was brought over in November, it appeared that Whalley and 
Goffe were excepted from those to whom pardon was offered ; and they soon after 
went to New Haven, where they remained in concealment. 

The following year the king appointed the great officers of state a committee, 
touching the settlement of New England. Complaints being made to the king 
against Massachusetts, he commanded the governor and council to send persons to 
England to answer these various accusations. The governor, on receiving intelligence 
of the transactions that were taking place in England to the prejudice of the colony, 
judged it inexpedient longer delay the solemnity of proclaiming Charles II. 
Calling the court together, a form of proclamation was agreed to, and Charles was 
acknowledged to be their sovereign lord and king, and proclaimed to be lawful king 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and all other territories thereto belonging. 
On receiving intelligence of farther complaints against the colony of Massachusetts, 
the court appointed Simon Bradstreet, one of the magistrates, and John Norton, one 
of the ministers of Boston, as agents for the colony, and sent an address by them to 
the king, which met with a gracious reception. The colony received a letter from 
Charles II., confirming and offering to renew its charter, tendering pardon to all his 
subjects, for all offences, excepting such as stood attainted, but requiring the follow- i 
ing conditions : — That all laws made in the late troubles, derogatory to the royal 
authority and government, should be repealed; that the rules of the charter for 
administering the oath of allegiance be observed; that the administration of justice 
be in the king’s name ; and charging the government, that freedom and liberty of 
conscience, in the use of the Book of Common Prayer be allowed; and that all 
persons of good and honest lives and conversations be admitted to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper according to it, with an exception to any indulgence’‘to quakers^ 
The letter also enjoined, that there should be impartiality in the election of the" 
governor and of magistrates, without any regard to any faction, with respect to their 
opinion or profession ; that all freeholders of competent estates, not vicious in meir 
lives, and orthodox in religion, though of different persuasions concerning churc^ 
government, should be admitted to vote. 

^ It has been said that these sects were never in power ; Rhode Island and Pennsylvama, however, 
diet this assertion. ^ . 

i 
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The colonists had, from their first settlement, entertained such an opinion of the 
nature and extent of their allegiance and obligations to the crown of England, as did 
not tend to insure a prompt compliance with all these conditions. Believing they 
were subject to the king, and dependent on his authority, only according to their 
charter, which some of the requisitions might be thought to infringe, their compli- 
ance was slow and occasional, as prudence would admit, or necessity impel them. 
The answer of the general court to his majesty’s letter is characteristic of the colony. 
After a respectful introduction, they say, “ For the repealing of all laws here esta- 
blished since the late changes, contrary and derogatory to his majesty’s authority 
and government, we, having considered thereof, are not conscious to any of that 
tendency ; concerning the oath of allegiance, we are ready to attend it as formerly, 
according to the charter ; concerning liberty to use the Common Prayer Book, none 
as yet among us have appeared to desire it ; touching administration of the sacra- 
ments, this matter hath been under consideration of a synod, orderly called, the 
result whereof our last' general court commended to the several congregations, and 
we hope will have a tendency to general satisfaction.” ® 

The New England colonies had certainly evinced a republican tendency ; it was 
not to be expected, therefore, that they should be favoured in the commercial arrange- 
ments with the mother country ; indeed, the interests of the latter were generally 
made an object of preference by the British legislature. In 1663 it was enacted, 
that no European commodity should be imported into the colonies, unless shipped 
directly from England, and in British vessels. By this regulation, in connexion with 
others that had been previously made, all the trade of the colonies was secured to 
Great Britain. They submitted reluctantly to these restrictions, and often made 
them the subject of complaint ; but the English government pertinaciously declined 
to repeal them. 

During the year 1664, the king despatched four commissioners to visit the several 
colonies of New England, to examine into their condition, to hear and decide com- 
plaints, and to make him a report of their proceedings and observations. This 
measure appeared dictated by no friendly feeling, and was considered by most of the 
colonists as a violation of their charters. The first session of the commissioners was 
II Plyn^uth, where but little business was transacted ; the next in Rhode Island, 
where they heard complaints from the Indians, and all who were discontented, and 
"^made divers determinations respecting titles to land, which were but little regarded. 
In ilassachusetts, the general court complied with such of their requisitions as they 
thought .proper ; but, professing sincere loyalty to his majesty, declined acknow- 
ledging their authority, and protested against the exercise of it within their limits. 

’ Bipsn in 2 Coll. Mass. Hist Soc. vol. viii p. 48. Holmes’s Ameri an Annals, voL L S2f. 
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In consequence of this assertion of their rights^ an angry correspondence took place 
between them, at the close of which the commissioners informed the general court, 
that they would lose no more of their labours upon them, but would represent their 
conduct to his majesty. From Boston, the commissioners proceeded to New Hamp- 
shire, where they exercised several acts of government, and offered to release the 
inhabitants from the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. This offer was almost unani- 
mously rejected. In Maine, they excited more disturbance. They encouraged the 
people to declare themselves independent, and found many disposed to listen to their 
suggestions ; but Massachusetts, by a prompt and vigorous exertion of power, con- 
strained the disaffected to submit to her authority. 

At the termination of the first half century from the arrival of the emigrants at 
Plymouth, the New England colonies were calculated to contain one hundred and 
twenty towns, and as many thousand inhabitants, of whom sixteen thousand were 
capable of bearing arms. The habits of industry and economy, which had been 
formed in less happy times, continued to prevail, and gave a competency to those 
who had nothing, and wealth to those who had a competency. The wilderness 
receded before these hardy and persevering labourers, and its savage inhabitants 
found their game dispersed, and their favourite haunts invaded. This was the 
natural consequence of the sales of land, which they were at all times ready to make 
to the whites. But this result the Indians did not foresee ; and when they felt it in 
all its force, the strongest passions were awakened which could animate the savage 
breast. A leader only was wanting to concentrate and direct their exertions, and 
Philip, of Pokanoket, sachem of a tribe residing within the boundaries of Plymouth 
and Rhode Island, assumed that station. His father was the friend, but he had ever 
been the enemy, of the whites ; and he exerted all the arts of intrigue, of which he 
was master, to induce the Indians, in all parts of New England, to unite their eflbrts 
for their destruction. He succeeded in forming a confederacy, able to send into 
action more than three thousand warriors. 

The English were apprised of the plots of the Indians, and made preparations to 
meet their hostilities. They hoped, however, that the threatened storm would pass 
by, as others had, and that peace would be preserved. But the insolence of Philip, 
and the number of his adherents, increased daily; and, in June, 1675, some of them 
entered the town of Swanzey, in Plymouth, where, after slaughtering the cattle, and 
plundering the houses, they fired upon the inhabitants, killing and wounding several. 
The troops of that colony marched immediately to Swanzey, and were soon joined 
by a detachment from Massachusetts. The Indians fled, and marked the .course of 
their flight by burning the buildings, and fixing on poles by the way side, the hands, 
scalps, and heads of the whites whom they had killed. The troops pursued, but 
unable to overtake them, returned to Swanzey. The whole country was ahurmed. 
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1 and the number of troops augmented. By this array of force, Philip was induced to 

I quit his residence at Mount Hope, and take post near a swamp at Pocasset. At that 
place the English attacked him, but were repulsed. Sixteen were killed, and the 
Indians by this success were made bolder. 

Most of the settlements were surrounded by thick forests, and as the Indians lived 
intermixed with the whites, the former were acquainted, of course, with the dwellings 
of the latter, and all the avenues to them ; could watch their motions, and fall upon 
them in their defenceless and unguarded moments. Many were shot dead as they 
opened their doors in the morning ; many while at work in their fields, and others 
while travelling to visit their neighbours, or to places of worship ; their lives were in 
continual jeopardy ; and no one could tell but that, in the next moment, he should 
receive his death shot from his barn, the thicket, or the way side. Whenever the 
enemy assembled in force, detachments were sent against them ; if weaker than these, 
they would retreat ; if stronger, assault and harass, or destroy them. Defenceless 
villages were suddenly attacked, the houses burned, and the men, women and children 
killed, or carried into captivity. Their ruin was the work of a moment ; and when 
accomplished, its authors vanished. The colonists found their numbers sensibly dimi- 
nished, and their strength impaired ; and they began to apprehend even total extinc- 
tion. Nothing but a vigorous effort could save them. The commissioners of the three 
United Colonies met on the 9th of September, and it was concluded, that the war was 
just and necessary ; that it ought to be jointly prosecuted by all the United Colonies; 
and that there should be immediately raised 1000 soldiers out of the colonies, in 
such proportions as the articles of confederation established : Massachusetts, 527 ; 
Plymouth, 158; Connecticut, 315. At an adjourned meeting, the commissioners 
declared the Narragansets to be deeply accessory in the present bloody outrages of 
the Indians that were at open war, and determined that 1000 more soldiers be raised, 
for the Narraganset expedition, to obtain satisfaction of those Indians, or to treat 
them as enemies. On the 8th of December, the Massachusetts forces marched from 
Boston, and were soon joined by those of Plymouth. The troops from Connecticut 
joined them on the 18th, at Petaquamscot. At break of day the next morning they 
commenced their march, through a deep snow, toward the enemy, who were about 
fifteen miles distant in a swamp, at the edge of which they arrived at one in the after- 
noon. The Indians, apprised of an armament intended against them, had fortified 
themselves as strongly as possible within the swamp. The English, without waiting 
to draw up in order of battle, marched forward in quest of the enemy’s camp. The 
Indian fortress stood on a rising ground in the midst of the swamp, and was com- 
posed of palisades, which were encompassed by a hedge, nearly a rod thick. It had 
but one practicable entrance, which was over a log, or tree, four or five feet from the 
grouna ; and that aperture was guarded by a block-house. Falling providentially on 
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this very part of the fort, the English captains entered it, at the head of their com- 
panies. The two first, with many of their men, were shot dead at the entrance ; four 
other captains were also killed. When the troops had effected an entrance, they 
attacked the Indians, who fought desperately, and compelled the English to retire 
out of the fort ; but after a hard fought battle of three hours, they became masters of 
the place, and set fire to the wigwams, to the number of five or six hundred, and in 
the conflagration many Indian women and children perished. The surviving Indians 
fled into a cedar swamp, at a small distance ; and the English retired to their 
quarters. Of the English there were killed and wounded about two hundred and 
thirty ; of the Indians one thousand are supposed to have perished. . 

From this blow, the confederated Indians never recovered; but they still remained 
suflSciently strong to harass the settlements by continual inroads. In retaliation, the 
English sent several detachments into their territories, nearly all of which were 
successful. Captain Church, of Plymouth, and Captain Dennison, of Connecticut, 
were conspicuous for their bravery and success. In the midst of these reverses, 
Philip remained firm and unshaken. Ilis warriors were cut off; his chief men, his 
wife and family, were killed, or taken prisoners ; and at these successive misfortunes, 
he is represented to have wept with a bitterness which proves him not to have been 
destitute of the noblest affections ; but he disdained to listen to any offers of peace. 
He even shot one of his men, who proposed submission. At length, after being 
hunted from swamp to swamp, he was himself shot, by the brother of the Indian he 
had killed. The death of Philip, in retrospect, makes different impressions from 
those which were made at the time of the event. It was then considered as the 
extinction of a virulent and implacable enemy ; it is now viewed as the fall of a great 
warrior, a penetrating statesman, and a mighty prince : it then excited universal joy 
and congratulation, as a prelude to the close of a merciless war ; it now awakens 
sober reflections on the instability of empire, and the peculiar destiny of the aboriginal 
race.^ This event was certainly the signal of complete victory. The Indians in all 
tlie neighbouring country now generally submitted to the English, or fled, and in- 
corporated themselves with distant and strange nations. Never was peace more 
welcome. In this short, but tremendous war, about six hundred of the inhabitants of 

* “The assitfance of the equity of our ancestors,” says the compiler of the American Annals, ‘Mn giving the 
natives an equivalent for their lands, is highly consoling. The upright and respected Governor Winslow, in 
a letter dated at Marshfield, May 1, 1676, observes, ‘ I think I can clearly say, that before these present trou- 
bles broke out, the English did not possess one foot of land in this colony, but what was fairly obtained by 
honest purchase of the Indian proprietors. We first made a law, that none should purchase or receive of gift 
any land of the Indians, without the knowledge and allowance of our court. And lest they should be strait- 
ened, we ordered that Mount Hope, Pocasset, and several other necks of the best land in the colony, became 
most suitable wd convenient for them, should never be bought out of their hands.' ” See Hubbard a Nana- 
tive (where this important letter is inserted entire) and Hazard, Coll. ii. p. dSl— 564. 
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; New England, composing its principal strength, were either killed in battle, or 
I murdered by the enemy; twelve or thirteen towns were entirely destroyed; and about 
six hundred buildings, chiefly dwelling houses, were burnt. In addition to these 
calamities, the colonies contracted a very heavy debt; while, by the loss of their 
substance through the ravages of the enemy, their resources were greatly diminished. 
But, in their deepest distress, they forbore to apply to the mother country for assist- 
ance; and this omission excited surprise and jealousy. *'You act,” said a privy 
councillor, as though you were independent of our master’s crown ; and thougli 
poor, yet you are proud.” 

The New England colonies, in their impoverished state, were destined to a new 
scene of trouble. Complaints were brought against them the preceding year by the 
merchants and manufacturers of England, for their disregard to the acts of naviga- 
tion.* The governors of these colonies were therefore commanded to enforce a strict 
obedience to the commercial regulations. Commissions were transmitted, empower- 
ing proper persons to administer an oath, framed to secure a strict observance of 
those laws.^ 

These laws being enacted by a parliament in which the colonies were not repre- 
sented, they were regarded as violations of their rights, and continued to be evaded 
with impunity. Edward Randolph was therefore sent over, commissioned as 
inspector of the customs in New England. He was also the bearer of a letter from 
the king, requiring that agents should be sent to the court of London, fully em- 
powered to act for the colonies. It was well understood to be the intention of the 
king to procure from the agents a surrender of the charters, or to annul them by a 
suit in his courts, that he might himself place officers over the colonies, who would 
be subservient to his views. The inhabitants of Massachusetts felt that to be 
deprived of their charter, which secured to them the right of self-government, would 
I be the greatest of calamities ; and their agents were instructed in no emergency to 
surrender it. This being known to the king, a prosecution was instituted against the 
corporation, and, in 1684, a subservient court of chancery decreed that the charter 
should be forfeited ; and their liberties were seized into the king’s hands. Thus 

• “The complainants stated, that the inhabitants of New England not only traded to most of Europe, 
but encouraged foreigners to go and traffic with them j that they supplied the other plantations wiffi ose 
foreign productions which ought only to be sent to England ; that, having thus made New England the g^t 
staple of the colonies, the navigation of the kingdom was greatly prejudiced, the national revenues were^ iin 
paired, the people were extremely impoverished ; that such abuses, at the same time that 7 

destroy the trade of England, wiU leave no sort of dependence from that country to this. — Holmes • 

American Annals, vol. I p. 384, 385. u u ..a 

f «To add weight to these measures, it was determined, that no Mediterranean passes shoulo be gran 
New England, to protect its vessels against the Turks, till it is seen what dependence it will acknowledge cm 
his majesty, or whether his custom-house officers arc received as in other colonies.”— Holmes s merican 
Annals, vol. L p. 385. Chalmers, b. i. p. 400 — 402. 
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fell the old charter of this ancient colony, under which the colonists, during fifty- 
five years, had enjoyed liberty and prosperity ; not without encountering frequent 
aggressions to preserve the one, and incessant difficulties to attain the other. But, 
though the charter was gone, the spirit which it had cherished, and the habits 
which it had formed, were retained. Who would then have deemed it credible, 
that, within a century, its independence would be acknowledged by the parent 
state? 

The impeffiments to the royal will being thus removed, James established a tem- 
porary government over the colony, first appointing Joseph Dudley governor, but he 
was soon superseded by Sir Edmund Andros. This latter appointment caused the 
most gloomy forebodings. Sir Edmund had been governor of New York, and it 
was known that his conduct there had been arbitrary and tyrannical. Having secured 
a majority in the council, he assumed control over the press, appointing Randolph 
licenser. He established new and oppressive regulations concerning taxes, public 
worship, marriages, and the settlement of estates. His subordinate officers, as well 
as himself, extorted enormous fees for their services. He declared, that the charter 
being cancelled, the old titles to land were of no validity, and compelled the inhabi- 
tants, in order to avoid suits before judges dependent on his will, to take out new 
patents, for which large sums were demanded. 

Happily, this despotic rule was not of long duration. In the beginning of 1689, 
a rumour reached Boston that William, prince of Orange, had invaded England, 
with the intention of dethroning the king. Animated by the hope of deliverance, the 
people rushed spontaneously to arms, took possession of the fort, seized Andros, 
Randolph, and other obnoxious persons, and placed them in confinement. A council 
of safety, consisting of their former magistrates, was then organized, to administer 
the government until authentic intelligence should be received from England. It was 
not many weeks before the tidings that William and Mary were firmly seated on 
the throne arrived. This news was most joyfully received. The people were now 
relieved from anxiety as to the consequences of their late conduct, which must be 
allowed to have been more signalized by enthusiastic zeal, than by a calculating 
prudence. The proclamation of the accession of William and Mary was celebrated 
at Boston with greater ceremony than any previous event ; the governor and council, 
civil and military officers, the merchants and principal gentlemen of the town and 
country, mounted on horseback, formed a grand procession ; a splendid entertain- 
ment wag provided in the town-hall ; and the soldiers were supplied with wine, in 
which to pledge their fidelity to their new sovereign. 

The people of Massachusetts now applied to the British government for the 
restoration of their old, or the grant of a new charter. A definitive answer was de- 
ferred, but the council was authorized to administer the government according to the 
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provisions of the old charter, until further directions should be given ; and Andros, 
Randolph, and others, were ordered home for trial. 

In this unsettled state of the country, the French in Canada and Nova Scotia 
instigated the northern and eastern Indians to commence hostilities against the 
English settlements. Dover and Salmon Falls, in New Hampshire, Casco, in 
Maine, and Schenectady, in New York, were attacked by different parties of French 
and Indians, and the most shocking barbarities perpetrated on the inhabitants. 
The Indians having taken the fort at Pemaquid, and the French rivateers from 
Acadie still infesting the coast of New England, the general court of Massachusetts 
determined to make an attempt on Port Royal. A fleet, with seven or eight hundred 
men, under the command of Sir William Phipps, sailed on that expedition in the 
latter end of April. The fort at Port Royal, not being in a state to sustain a 
siege, surrendered, with little or no resistance ; and Sir William took possession of 
the whole sea coast, from Port Royal to the New England settlements. 

Regarding Canada as the principal source of their miseries. New England and 
New York formed the bold project of reducing it to subjection. By great exertion 
they raised an army, which, under the command of General Winthrop, was sent 
against Montreal, and equipped a fleet, which, commanded by Sir William Phipps, 
was destined to attack Quebec. The fleet, retarded by unavoidable accidents, did 
not arrive before Quebec until the 5th of October. Phipps, the next morning, sent a 
summons on shore, but received an insolent answer from Count Frontenac. The 
next day he attempted to land his troops, but was prevented by the violence of the 
wind. On the 8th, all the effective men, amounting to between twelve and thirteen 
hundred, landed at the Isle of Orleans, four miles below the town, and were fired on 
from the woods by French and Indians. Having remained on shore three days, they 
received information from a deserter of the strength of the place, and precipitately 
embarked. A tempest soon after dispersed the fleet, which made the best of its way 
back to Boston. A successful result had been so confidently expected, that adequate 
provision was not made at home for the payment of the troops. In this extremity, 
the government of Massachusetts issued bills of credit, or paper money ; and these 
were the first that were ever issued in the American colonies ; but though it afforded 
relief at the moment, it produced in its consequences extensive and complicated 
mischief. 

" When the colonists resumed their charter in 1689, they earnestly solicited its re- 
establishment, with the addition of some necessary powers ; but the king could not 
be prevailed on to consent to that measure, and a new charter was obtained. Sir 
William Phipps arrived at Boston in May, with this charter, and a commission, con- 
Btituting him governor. The province comprehended in the new charter, contained the 
I whole of the old Massachusetts colony, to which were added the colony of Plymouth, 
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the province of Maine, the province of Nova Scotia, and all the country between the 
province of Maine and Nova Scotia, as far northward as the river St. Lawrence, also 
Elizabeth islands, and the islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard. Under the 
old charter, all the magistrates and officers of state were chosen annually by the 
general assembly ; by the new charter, the appointment of the governor, lieutenant 
governor, secretary, and all the officers of the admiralty, was vested in the crown. 
Under the old charter, the governor had little more share in the administration than 
any one of the assistants; he had the power of calling the general court, but he could 
not adjourn, prorogue, or dissolve it. Under the new charter, there was to be an 
annual meeting of the general court on the last Wednesday in May ; but the governor 
might discretionally call an assembly at any other time, and adjourn, prorogue, and 
dissolve it at pleasure, while no act of government was to be valid without his con- 
sent. He had also the sole appointment of all military officers, and of all officers 
belonging to the courts of justice ; and no money could issue out of the treasury but 
by his warrant, with the advice and consent of the council. The new charter con- 
tained nothing respecting an ecclesiastical constitution ; but, with the exception of 
papists, liberty of conscience, which was not mentioned in the first charter, was 
now expressly granted to all. 

The new government went into operation without any opposition from the inhabi- 
tanlrs; and almost the first act of Sir William Phipps and his council, was the 
institution of a court to try the unfortunate victims of popular delusion, accused of 
witchcraft, at Salem. A belief in the direct and sensible agency of supernatural 
beings has universally prevailed in ages of ignorance and superstition. It formed 
the life of the pagan mythology ; and it has not been wholly effaced among the less 
enlightened professors of Christianity, especially amid those superstitious forms 
which defaced it during the dark ages. Even the first reformers, who displayed such 
vigour and independence of mind, and brought to light so many important truths, 
could not wholly shake off the delusions of the age. Luther’s enemies are able to 
produce from his writings some comments of this nature, which appear almost in- 
credible. The New Englanders brought with them this belief, still in a very pre- 
vailing state ; and all the circumstances of their situation tended to stamp on their 
minds solemn and supernatural impressions.” ^ Mather, after Hale, defines a witch 
to be a person who, having the free use of reason, doth knowingly and willingly 
seek and obtain of the devil, or of any other besides the true God, an ability to do or 
know strange things, or things which he cannot by his own human abilities arrive 
unto. This person is a witch.” 

The first trials for witchcraft in New England occurred in the year 1G45, when 
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four persons charged with this crime were put to death in Massachusetts. For 
more than twenty years after, we hear but little of any similar prosecutions. But, 
in the year 1688, a woman was executed for witchcraft at Boston, after an in- 
vestigation conducted with a degree of solemnity that made a deep impression on the 
minds of the people. The suspicions of the people thus powerfully awakened in this 
direction, the charges of witchcraft began gradually to multiply, till, at length, there 
eommenced at Salem that dreadful tragedy which rendered New England for many 
months a scene of bloodshed, terror, and madness, and at one time seemed to 
threaten the subversion of civil society. In February, 169*^, a daughter and a niece 
of Mr. Paris, the minister of Salem, were afflicted with disorders affecting their 
bodies in a manner somewhat singular. The physicians, unable to explain the 
nature of the disease, or to effect a cure, pronounced them bewitched ; and the 
children, hearing of this, declared that an Indian woman who lived in the house was 
the cause of their torments. Mr. Paris concurred with the physicians. Several 
private fasts were kept at his house, and the gloom was increased by a solemn fast 
throughout the colony. The Indian woman confessed herself guilty. The children 
were visited, noticed, and pitied. This encouraged them to persevere, and other 
cliildren, either from sympathy, or the desire of similar attentions, exhibited similar 
contortions. From this moment the evil spread daily wider and wider. Several 
females charged Mr. Burroughs, a clergyman, with using against them the arts of 
necromancy, and an indictment against him was speedily drawn up. Being brought 
to trial, he argued, “ that there neither are nor ever were witches that, having made 
a compact with the devil, can send a devil to torment other people at a distance.” 
This was a flight far beyond the place or age ; his defence was declared altogether 
frivolous, and sentence of death was at once pronounced. The evil, however, 
instead of being checked, spread more and more. The accused were multiplied in 
proportion to the accusers. Children denounced their parents, and parents their chil- 
dren. A word from those who were supposed to be afflicted, occasioned the arrest of 
the devoted victim ; and so firmly convinced were the magistrates that the prince of 
darkness was in the midst of them, using human instruments to accomplish his pur- 
poses, that the slightest testimony was deemed sufficient to justify a commitment for 
trial. The court specially instituted for this purpose held a session in June, and 
ififterwards several others by adjournment. Many were tried, and received sentence 
of death, and twenty persons were executed, one of whom was pressed to death 
because he would not plead ! By a most unaccountable departure from the first 
principles of jurisprudence, all that confessed the crime, if imputed to them, were 
reprieved ; and only those who maintained their innocence had capital punishment 
inflicted on them. What was still more horrible, the confessed criminals were ad- 
mitted witnesses against the lives of their fellow-sufferers. By this absurd arrangement 
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those who were possessed of that high integrity, which will endure death rather than 
utter deliberate falsehood, fell under the hand of the executioner, while the ignoble 
and dishonest preserved their lives.'* Even amidst those who had been overcome 
with the powerful temptation arising from the desire to escape the dreadful doom of 
those who persisted in their innocence, there were some, who, on mature reflection, 
did not hesitate to retract their forced confessions, though death looked them full in 
the face. Samuel Wardmel was the first who ventured to act so noble a part; and 
he was immediately put on his trial, condemned, and executed! Others were not 
prevented, however, from following this most meritorious example ; and this conduct 
shook the faith of many, and threw discredit on the numerous confessions which had 
continually occurred.* 

The “ defenders of the faith” in witchcraft, when summoned by their opponents 
to produce a confession free from just grounds of suspicion, felt themselves in a 
very difficult predicament, as all the confessions must lie under the imputation 
of being given to insure the important purpose of saving their necks from the 
halter ; and how does posterity blush for them, when they tender, as their best 
defence, such miserable trash as the following confession of W. B. : — God 
having called me to confess my sin and apostacy in that fall, in giving the devil 
advantage over me, appearing in the shape of a black man, in the evening, to set 

^ ** The statement afterwards given in by Deliverance Dane, Abigail Baker, and four other females, affords an 
affecting description of the impulses which induced them to adopt this criminal course. ‘Joseph Ballard of 
Andover’s wife being sick,* say they, ‘ he either from himself, or the advice of others, fetched two of the per- 
sons called the afflicted persons from Salem village to Andover, which was the cause of that dreadful calamity 
which befel us at Andover. We were blindfolded, and our hands were laid on the afflicted persons, they being 
in their fits, and falling into these fits at our coming into their presence, and then they said that we were guilty 
of afflicting them, whereupon we were all seized as prisoners by a warrant from the justice of peace, and forth- 
with carried to Salem ; and by reason of that sudden surprisal, we knowing ourselves altogether innocent of 
that crime, we were all exceedingly astonished, and amazed, and consternated, and affrighted out of our reason/ 
and our dearest relations seeing us in that dreadful condition, and knowing our grc&t danger, they, out of 
tender love and pity, persuaded us to confess what we did confess ; and, indeed, that confession was no other 
than what was suggested to us by some gentlemen, they telling us that we were witches, and they knew it, and 
we knew it, and they knew that we knew it, which made us think that we were so, and our understanding, and 
our reason, and our faculties being almost gone, we were not capable of judging of our condition ; as also the 
hard measures they used with us rendered us incapable of making any defence, but we said any thing and every 
thing they desired, and most of what we said was, in fact, but a consenting to what they said.’”— Neale, 
voL ii. p. 160—162. 

* One poor girl, of the name of Mary Jacobs, deserves to be immortalized more than^half the names that 
shine so splendidly on the page of history. She gives the following account, in a letter to her mother : — 
“ I having, through the threats of the magistrates, and my own vile and wretched heart, confessed several 
things contrary to my own conscience and knowledge, though to the wounding of my own soul, the Lord pardon 
me for it ; hut, oh I the terrors of a wounded conscience who can bear ! But, blessed be the Lord, he would 
not let me go on in my sins, but in mercy, I hope, to my soul, would not suffer me to keep it in any longer; 
but I wag forced to confess the truth of all before the magistrates, who would not believe me, and God knows 
how soon I shall be put to death. Dear father, let me beg your prayers to the Lord in my behall^ nu d send us 
a joylbl and happy meeting in heaven.”— Neale, vol ii p. 146, 147. 
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my name to his book, as I have owned to my shame, he told me that I should 
not want, so doing. At Salem village, there being, a little ofi' the meeting-house, 
about a hundred fine blades, some with rapiers by their sides, which was called, and 
might be for aught I know, by B. and Bu, and the trumpet sounded, and bread and 
wine, which they called the sacrament ; but I had none, being carried over all on a 
stick, and never was present at any other meeting. I being at cart last Saturday all 
the day of hay and English corn, the devil brought my shape to Salem, and did 
afflict M. S. and R. F. by ditching my hand; and on sabbath-day my shape af- 
flicted A. M., &c. The design was to destroy Salem village, and to begin at the 
minister’s house, and to destroy the churches of God, and to set up Satan’s kingdom, 
and then all will be well. And now I hope God hath made me in some measure sensible 
of my sin and apostacy, begging pardon of God, and of the honourable magistrates, 
and all God’s people ; hoping, and promising, by the help of God, to set to my heart 
and hand to do what lieth in me to destroy such wicked worship ; humbly begging 
the prayers of God’s people for me, I may walk humbly under all this great affliction, 
and that I may procure to myself the sure mercies of David.” ^ 

The nature of the evidence by which these charges of demoniacal possession were 
sustained, was quite consistent with the confession we have just quoted. A specimen 
from Mather will sufficiently attest the truth of this observation, ‘^tis well known,” 
says that historian, ‘‘ that these wicked spectres did proceed so far as to steal several 
quantities of money from divers people, part of which individual money was dropt some- 
times out of the air, before sufficient spectators, into the hands of the afflicted, while 
the spectres were urging them to subscribe their covenant with death. Moreover, 
poisons to the standers-by, wholly invisibly, were sometimes forced upon the afflicted; 
which, when they have, with much reluctancy, swallowed, they have swoln presently, 
so that the common medicines for poisons have been found necessary to relieve them. 
Yea, sometimes the spectres in the struggles have so dropt the poisons, that the 
standers-by have smelt them, and viewed them, and beheld the pillows of the miser- 
able stained with them. Yet more, the miserable have complained bitterly of burning 
rags run into their forcibly distended mouths ; and though nobody could see any 
such cloths, or, indeed, any fires in the chambers, yet, presently, the scalds were 
seen plainly by every body on the mouths of the complainers, and not only the 
smell, but the smoke of the burning, sensibly filled the chambers. Once more, the 
miserable exclaimed extremely of branding irons heating at the fire on the hearth to 
mark them; now, though the standers-by could see no irons, yet they could see distinctly 
the print of them in the ashes, and smell them too as they were carried by the not- 
seen furies unto the poor creatures for whom they were intended; and those poor 


^ Mather, b. vi. p. 81. 
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creatures were thereupon so stigmatized with them, that they will bear the marks of 
them to their dying day. Nor arc these the tenth part of the prodigies that fell out 
among the inhabitants of New England.— Flashy people may burlesque these 
things, but when hundreds of the most sober people in a country, where thej^ 
have as much mother-wit certainly as the rest of mankind, know them to be true, 
nothing but the absurd and froward spirit of Sadducism can question them. I have 
not yet mentioned so much as one thing that will not be justified, if it be required, 
by the oaths of more considerate persons than any that can ridicule these odd phe- 
nomena.** 

To such an extent of idiotcy did this folly proceed, that irrational animals did 
not escape suspicion, and a dog was actually hanged as being an accomplice with 
his master ! After this, we shall be excused, perhaps, taking our stand amongst the 
** flashy people ** who ‘‘ burlesque these things ;** or rather amongst those who grieve 
that so much ignorance and folly could possibly exist, combined with such excellent 
mental and moral qualities, as those with which we find it associated, both in the 
parent country and the colonies, during the seventeenth century. 

Emboldened by their success^ and carried away by the enthusiasm of deception, 
the accusers took higher aim, and levelled their shafts of malice against many of the 
most respectable as well as virtuous inhabitants, including ministers, and even the 
governor himself. The community wejre thrown into consternation. Each felt 
alarm for himself, his family, and his friends. The shock roused them to reflec- 
tion. They considered more closely the character of the accusers ; the nature of the 
alleged crime ; the testimony, often contradictory, and never explicit ; and more 
than all these, the high standing of some who were implicated ; and they began to 
doubt whether they had not been too credulous and precipitate. Of fifty-six bills 
which were presented at the next sessions, the grand jury threw out thirty, reject* 
ing, in some instances, even the confessions of the accused. Of the remaining 
twenty-six the petty jury condemned only three ; but the governor had now deter- 
mined to make a general sweep of the whole proceedings. He pardoned all those 
under sentence, threw open the prison doors, and turned a deaf ear to all the out- 
cries and groans of the afilicted ; and, in order to prevent the dissensions that might 
arise from retributory proceedings against the accusers and. their witnesses, he 
proclaimed a general pardon to all persons for any concern they might have had 
in the prosecutions for witchcraft. The believers in witchcraft anticipated the 
most gloomy consequences from' the free scope thus given to the operations of the 
powers of darkness. Great then was their surprise to find that from this moment all 
the troubles of the afflicted ceased, and were never more heard of. Many of the 
witnesses now came forward and published the most solemn recantations of the 
testimony thev had formerly given, both against themselves and others; apologising 
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for their perjury by a protestation, of which all were constrained to admit the force, 
that no other means of saving their lives had been left to them. Many of the jury- 
men subscribed and published a declaration, lamenting and condemning the delusion 
to which they had yielded, and acknowledging that they had brought the reproach of 
innocent blood on their native land. The house of assembly appointed a general fast, 
and prayer, that God would pardon all the errors of his servants and people in a 
late tragedy raised among us by Satan and his instruments.” Mr. Paris, the clergy- 
man who had instituted the first prosecutions, and promoted all the rest, sensible, at 
length, how dreadfully erroneous his conduct had been, hastened to make a public 
profession of repentance, and solemnly begged forgiveness of God and man. But 
the people declaring that they would never more attend the ministry of one who had 
been the instrument of misery and ruin to so many of their countrymen, he was 
obliged to resign his charge, and depart from Salem. 

This scene of delusion and cruelty, which has justly excited the astonishment and 
reprehension of all civilized nations,' indicates most powerfully the truth, that the 
doctrines of Christianity were not designed by their Divine Promulgator to supersede 
the possession of general knowledge ; but that there is no department of knowledge, 
the acquisition of which does not tend to exhibit the beauties of Christianity more 
fully, and give to its purifying efficacy a more expansive surface on which to operate. 
This is especially the case with mental and moral philosophy. Had these excellent 
men been acquainted with the structure of the human mind, they would have at once 
devised far other methods to counteract the delusions of afflicted childhood and half- 
civilized Indians, than the halter and the executioner ; and never would have dis- 
graced the name of Christianity, which they pre-eminently bear, with a degree of I 
superstition and folly equal to that of the darkest ages of popery or of heathenism. ! 
Let some of those who how stand foremost in the ranks of Christian profession ask ! 
themselves faithfully, whether, in their deficiency of general knowledge, and their 
rigid attachment to party, they do not imitate the reprehensible features of the 
puritan character, while they leave far behind their devoted zeal, manifested in 
the heroic sacrifices they made for the all-important truths to which they were so 
ardently attached. | 

It is matter of satisfaction to the historian, that his attention is not again to be 
diverted, in the annals of this state, from his peculiar province, to record events 
which, had the intention of religion been rightly apprehended, would not have inter- 
mixed with civil affairs in fact, and therefore not in history. — The legislature, at 

* It is but justice to the inhabitants of New England to observe, that though the present age may censure 
the past for its superstition, neither England nor any other nation is entitled to cast the first stone at them. * 
More persons were put to death in England in a single county in a few months, than sullcrcd in all the colonies 
during tlie whole period of their existence. 
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its first session under the new charter, passed a law which indicates the same inde- 
pendent spirit that afterwards resisted the usurpations of the British parliament. It 
provided that no tax should be imposed upon any of his majesty’s subjects, or their 
estates, in the province, but by the act and consent of the governor, council, and 
representatives of the people, in general court assembled. It is almost needless to 
add, that this law was disallowed by the king. 

The war with the French and Indians, which began in 1690, was not yet termi- 
nated. For several years were the frontier settlements harassed by the savages, and 
the English were employed in expeditions against them. This continuance of the war 
on the part of the Indians, instigated and aided by the French, induced repeated ap- 
plications for a force from the British government, to act in conjunction with land 
forces to be raised in New England and New York, for the reduction of Canada; 
and it was at length determined, that an expedition should be undertaken for that 
purpose. A fleet was to be employed in the winter in the reduction of Martinico ; 
and, after the perfoimance of that service, was to sail to Boston, take on board a 
body of land forces under Sir William Phipps, and proceed to Quebec. By attempt- 
ing too much, the whole of this extensive project entirely failed. The attacks of the 
natives on the English continued with little intermission till the peace of 1697. 
They were carried on with Indian cunning, treachery, and cruelty. ‘^To these 
causes of suffering were superadded the power of all such motives as the ingenuity 
of the French could invent, their wealth furnish, or their bigotry adopt. Here all 
the implements of war and the means of sustenance were supplied ; the expedition 
was planned ; the price was bidden for scalps ; the aid of European officers and 
soldiers was conjoined; the devastation and slaughter were sanctioned by the 
ministers of religion; and the blood-hounds, while their fangs were yet dropping 
blood, were caressed and cherished by men regarded by them as superior beings. 
The intervals between formal attacks were usually seasons of desultory mischief, 
plunder, and butchery ; and always of suspense and dread. The solitary family was 
carried into captivity; the lonely house burnt to the ground; and the traveller way- 
laid and shot in the forest. It ought, however, to be observed, to the immortal 
honour of these people, distinguished as they are by so many traits of brutal ferocity, 
that history records no instance in which the purity of a female captive was violated 
by them, or even threatened.”*” 

The peace of Ryswick, which had been signed on the 20th of September, was 
proclaimed at Boston on the 10th of December, and the English colonies had a brief 
repose. By the seventh article it was agreed, that mutual restitution should be made 
of all the countrie^i forts, and colonies taken by each party during the war. 
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In the year 1702, Joseph Dudley arrived at Massachusetts, with a commission 
from Queen Anne, who had succeeded William and Mary on the British throne, to 
be captain-general and governor-in-chief over that province. In bis first speech to 
the council and assembly, he informed the house of representatives, that he was 
commanded by her majesty to observe to them, that there is no other province or 
government belonging to the crown of England, except this, where there is not pro- 
vided a fit and convenient house for the reception of the governor, and a settled stated 
salary for the governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary, judges, and all other officers ; 
wdiich, therefore, is recommended to you. And since this province is so particularly 
favoured by the crown, in more instances than one, their more ready obedience is 
justly expected in this and all other occasions.” The house, in their answer the 
next day, observed, “As for those points which, in obedience to her majesty’s com- 
mand, your excellency has laid before this house, we shall proceed with all convenient 
speed to the consideration of them.” Having resolved that the sum of 500/. be at 
this time presented out of the public treasury to the governor, the house, in their 
answer to some parts of his speech, observed, “As to settling a salary for the 
governor, it is altogether new to us ; nor can we think it agreeable to our present 
constitution, but we shall be ready to do according to our ability, what may be proper 
on our part for the support of the government.” Shortly after, the governor directed 
that the speaker and representatives should be sent for up to the council chamber; ; 
and, after expressing his regret and disappointment at their procedure, and observing 
that there was a necessity of his seeing the other province and the frontiers, dis- 
missed them. Thus commenced the dispute between the governor and the general 
assembly of Massachusetts, upon the claims of the one, and the rights of the other, 
which lasted more than seventy years. It was a Gordian knot, which could not be 
untied, but wdiich was severed at the revolution. 

In a few years war again broke out in Europe, and hostilities speedily recommenced 
in America. The ‘first blow fell upon Deerfield. In February, 1704, it was sur- 
prised in the night, about forty persons were killed, and more than one hundred 
were made prisoners, among whom were Mr. Williams, the minister, and his family. 
The killed were scalped, and the prisoners commanded to prepare for a long march 
to Canada. On the second day, Mrs. Williams was so exhausted with fatigue that 
she could go no fiirther. Her husband solicited permission to remain with her ; but 
the retreating savages, according to their custom in such cases, killed her and com- 
pelled him to proceed. Before the termination of their journey, twenty more became 
unable to walk, and were in like manner sacrificed. Those who survived the 
journey to Canada were treated by the French with humanity; and after a captivity 
of many years, most of them were redeemed, and returned to their friends. 

New York having agreed with the French and the Western Indians to remain j 
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neutral, tlie enemy were enabled to pour their whole force upon Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, the inhabitants of which, for ten years, endured miseries peculiar to an 
Indian war, of which the description we have given falls below the truth. The enemy 
were at all times prowling about the frontier settlements, watching in concealment for 
an opportunity to strike a sudden blow, and to fly with safety. The women and 
children retired into the garrisons ; the men left their fields uncultivated, or laboured 
with arms at their sides, and with sentinels at every point whence an attack could be 
apprehended. Yet, notwithstanding these precautions, the Indians were often suc- 
cessful, killing sometimes an individual, sometimes a whole family, sometimes a band 
of labourers, ten or twelve in number; and so swift were they in their movements, 
that but few fell into the hands of the whites. It was computed, that the sum of one 
thousand pounds was expended for every Indian killed or made captive. 

In 1707, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, despatched an 
armament against Port Royal, in Nova Scotia, then in possession of the French, ; 
which returned, however, without eflecting its object; but in 1710, the troops of j 
New England, assisted by a British fleet, succeeded in reducing the place ; and in I 
compliment to Queen Anne, changed its name to Annapolis. i 

Encouraged by the success of this enterprise, General Nicholson visited England ; 
to concert an expedition against Canada. His proposition was adopted, and in June, * 
1711, Admiral Walker, with a fleet of fifteen ships of war, and forty transports, 
bringing an array of veteran troops, arrived at Boston. Taking on board two addi- 
tional regiments, he sailed from that port about the last of July. At the same time 
General Nicholson repaired to Albany, to take the command of the troops that were 
to proceed by land. When the fleet had advanced ten leagues up the river St. 
Lawrence, the weather became tempestuous and foggy. A difference of opinion 
arose concerning the course to be pursued; the English pilots recommending one 
course, and the colonial another. The admiral, like most English officers, pre- 
ferred the advice of his own pilots to the colonial. Pursuing the course they re- 
commended during the night, nine transports were driven upon the rocks and 
dashed to pieces. From every quarter cries of distress arose, conveying through the 
darkness, to those who were yet afloat, intelligence of the fate of their comrades, and 
of their own danger. The shrieks of the drowning pleaded powerfully for assistance, 
but none could be afforded until the morning dawned, when six or seven hundred, 
found floating on the scattered wrecks, were rescued from death, more than a thou- 
sand having sunk to rise no more. Weakened by this terrible disaster, the admiral 
determined to return to England, where he arrived in the month of October. The 
New England troops returned to their homes, and Nicholson, having learned the fate 
of the fleet, led back his troops to Albany. In the year 1713, France and England 
made peace at Utrecht, and the Indian wars terminated at the same time. 
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I Colonel Shute, who had served under the celebrated duke of Marlborough, was 
j appointed to succeed Governor Dudley, in the year 1716. On his arrival in the 
j province, he found the people divided into two parties, one in favour of a public bank, 
j which had just been established, the other of the incorporation of a private bank, 
j Having attached himself to the interests of the former, the latter became hostile; and, 

I led by a Mr. Cooke, virulently opposed all his measures. At the election of speaker 
i to the general court, in 1720, this party were successful. The choice was com- 
I raunicated to the governor, who interposed his negative. The house persisting in 
their choice, and denying his right to interfere, the governor dissolved the assembly, 
and ordered a new election. The charter not giving to the governor a vote on the 
choice of a speaker, the people resolved to support their representatives, and nearly 
all of them were again elected. When met, to avoid a second dissolution, they chose 
a Mr. Lindall speaker ; but in a remonstrance to the governor, reasserted their right 
to choose their presiding officer. The session was short, and displayed no abate- 
ment in the angry feelings of the house. Instead of 600/., the usual grant to the 
governor for half a year’s salary, they appropriated but 500, and, in evident dis- 
pleasure, deferred that act until near the close of the session. At their next meet- 
ing the same feelings prevailed, and the same diminished sum was voted. The 
I governor then informed them, that he had been instructed by the king to recom- 
mend to the assembly to establish for him a permanent and honourable salary. 
The house, aware of the importance of retaining the power of granting such sums 
as the governor might merit by his conduct, replied, that the subject was new, 
and expressed a wish that the court might rise ; with which request the governor 
complied. 

This disagreement continued, the breach still widening, through several subsequent 
sessions. The representatives, confident of the support of the people, refused to 
establish a permanent salary for the governor, and often withheld the pittance they 
gave, until he had sanctioned the measures they had adopted. His residence in the 
province being thus rendered unpleasant, he suddenly and privately quitted it, in 
December, 1722. Upon his arrival in England, he exhibited charges against the 
house, of having made various encroachments upon the king’s prerogative, which the 
agents of the province were instructed to answer and repel. 

Shute remained in England until 1728, when he resigned his office, and William 
Burnet, then governor of New York, was appointed his successor. In his first 
speech, the new governor informed the house that he had received positive instruc- 
tions from the king to insist on a permanent salary. The representatives, generous 
of their money, but tenacious of their rights, appropriated 3001 . for the expenses of 
his journey, and 1400/. towards his support, not specifying for what time. The first 
sum he accepted, but absolutely declined receiving any compensation for his services, 
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except in the mode of a fixed salary. The delegates were equally decided } and 
having transacted all their necessary business, requested the governor, by message, to 
adjourn them. He replied that he could not comply with their request, as, if he did, 
he should put it out of their power to pay immediate regard to the king’s instruc- 
tions. The court still persisted in its refusal to comply with the reiterated and earnest 
requests of his majesty’s representative. On this account the governor adjourned 
the assembly, to meet at Salem, intimating that they were too much under the influ- 
ence of the inhabitants of Boston. The governor seemed determined to continue 
the assembly in session until the members complied with the royal mandate. In 
this situation, the house of representatives presented a memorial to the king, setting 
forth the reasons of their conduct in relation to the salary. They inform his majesty, 
that it is, and has been very well known in this, as well as other nations and ages, 
that governors, at a distance from the prince, or seat of government, have great op- 
portunities, and sometimes too prevailing inclinations, to oppress the people; and it 
is almost impossible for the prince, who is the most careful father of his subjects, to ' 
have such matters set in a true light.” This address was referred to the board of 
trade, before whom there was a hearing in behalf of the crown, as well as on the 
part of the house. The board condemned the conduct of the latter, in refusing to ! 
comply with the royal instructions ; and in the conclusion of the report to the king | 
and council, discovered an extreme jealousy of the growing power and wealth of that j 
province, and of the supposed determination of its inhabitants to become independent 
of the crown. The inhabitants,” say the board, far from making suitable returns 
to his majesty, for the extraordinary privileges they enjoy, are daily endeavouring to 
wrest the small remains of power out of the hands of the crown, and to become 
independent of the mother kingdom. The nature of the soil and products are much 
the same with those of Great Britain, the inh^ibitants upwards of ninety-four thousand, 
and their militia, consisting of sixteen regiments of foot and fifteen troops of horse, in 
the year 1718, fifteen thousand men ; and by a medium, taken from the naval oflScers’ 
iKSCOunts for three years, from the 24th of June, 1714, to the 24th of June, 1717, 
for the ports of Boston and Salem only, it appears that the trade of this country 
employs continually no less than three thousand four hundred and ninety-three 
sailors, and four hundred and ninety-two ships, making twenty-five thousand four 
hundred and six tons. Hence your excellencies will be apprised of what importance 
it is to his majesty’s service, tliat so powerful a colony should be restrained within 
due bounds of qbedience to the crown ; which, we conceive, cannot effectually be | 
done without the interposition of the British legislature, wherein, in our humble 1 
ofunion, no time shpoid be lost”'^ I 
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The controversy was suspended for a time by the death of the governor, which 
^as supposed to have been hastened by his unsuccessful contest With the house of 
representatives* His successor was Mr. Belcher, then agent in England. As he 
belonged to the popular party, his appointment gave rise to the expectation, that the 
instruction to obtain a permanent salary was withdrawn. But not only was it left 
unrescinded, but enforced by a threat of punishment. The assembly were told, that, 
in case of further refusal, his majesty would find himself under a necessity of laying 
the undutiful behaviour of the province before the legislature of Great Britain, not 
only in this single instance, but in many others of the same nature and tendency ; 

whereby it manifestly appears,” his majesty observes, “ that this assembly, for 
some years last past, have attempted, by unwarrantable practices, to weaken, if not 
cast off, the obedience they owe to the crown, and the dependence which all colonies 
ought to have on their mother country.” But neither the popularity of the new 
governor, nor the threats of the king, could induce a change of conduct on the part 
of the people of Massachusetts. Attempts were made to effect a compromise, but in 
vain. The assembly made a temporary gi*ant of 1000/., but the governor was 
instructed to assent to no other than a fixed and permanent salary. Satisfied that 
the house would never yield on this subject, the governor solicited a relaxation of his 
instructions, and the crown finally permitted him to assent to temporary grants. 
Thus, after a constant struggle of more than thirty years, the crown was at last 
compelled to yield to the bold and persevering opposition of the people of that pro- 
vince. This controversy was not renewed in Massachusetts until 1773, when an 
attempt on the part of the crown, to provide salaries for the governors and judges of 
that province independent of the assembly, was resisted with the same firmness ; and, 
as will hereafter appear, w^as one of the causes which induced the people of that 
province to declare themselves independent of the parent country.® For the pre* 
sent, however, these turbulent times were succeeded by a calm ; during which the 
enemies of Governor Belcher, by incessant misrepresentation, deprived him of the 
favour of the ministry in England ; and in 1740, he w^as replaced by Mr. William 
Shirley. 

In 1744, war again broke out between England and France, and the colonies were 
involved in its calamities. To guard against the incursions of the French, and 
Indians, five hundred men were impressed, three hundred of whom were destined 
for the eastern frontier, and two hundred for the western. The ordinary garrisons 
were reinforced, and gunpowder was sent to the several townships to be sold to the 
inhabitants at the prime cost. In the spring of this year opportunely arrived in 
Boston the king’s gift to Castle William of tvrenty pieces of heavy artillery, and two 
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mortars ; and about the same time the legislature of Massachusetts voted a range of 
forts to be built between Connecticut river and New York boundary line. 

Commerce in general, and especially the fisheries, suffered great injury from 
privateers fitted out at Louisbourg, a French port on Cape Breton. Its situation 
gave it such importance, that nearly six millions of dollars had been expended on its 
fortifications. The place was deemed so strong as to deserve the appellation of the 
Dunkirk of America. In peace, it was a safe retreat for the ships of France, bound 
homeward from the East and West Indies. In war, it gave the French the greatest 
advantage for ruining the fishery of the northern English colonies, and endangered 
the loss of Nova Scotia. The reduction of this place was, for these reasons, an 
object of the highest importance to New England ; and Mr. Vaughan, of New 
Hampshire, who had often visited that place as a trader, conceived the project of an 
expedition against it. He communicated it to Governor Shirley, and being ardent 
and enthusiastic, convinced him that the enterprise was practicable, and inspired him 
with his own enthusiasm. Early in January, before he received any answer to the 
communications he had sent to England on the subject, he requested of the members 
of the general court, that they would lay themselves under an oath of secrecy to 
receive from him a proposal of very great importance. They readily took the oath, 
and he communicated to them the plan which he had formed of attacking Louis- 
bourg. The proposal was at first rejeoted ; but it was finally carried by a majority 
of one. Letters were immediately despatched to all the colonies, as far as Pennsyl- 
vania, requesting their assistance, and an embargo on their ports. Forces were 
promptly raised, and William Pepperrell, Esq. of Kittery, was appointed commander of 
tlie expedition. This officer, with several transports, under the convoy of the Shirley 
snow, sailed from Nantucket on the 24th of March, and arrived at Canso on the 4tli 
of April. Here the troops, joined by those of New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
amounting collectively to upwards of four thousand, were detained three weeks, 
waiting for the ice, which environed the island of Cape Breton, to be dissolved. At 
• length Commodore Warren, agreeably to orders from England, arrived at Canso in 
' the Superbe, of sixty guns, with three other ships of forty guns each ; and, after a 
' consultation with the general, proceeded to cruise before Louisbourg. The general 
; soon after .sailed with the whole fleet; and on the 30th of April, coming to anchor at 
, Chapeaurouge Bay, landed his troops. Lieutenant Colonel Vaughan conducted the 
first column through the woods within sight of Louisbourg, and saluted the city with 
I three cheers. At the head of a detachment, chiefly of the New Hampshire troops, 
j he marched in the night to the north-east part of the harbour, where they burned 
I the warehouses containing tlie naval stores, and staved a large quantity of wine and 
j brandy. The smoke of this fire, driven by the wind into the grand battery, so 
terrified the French, that they abandoned it; and, spiking the guns, retired to the 
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city. The ne^^t morning Vaughan took possession of the deserted battery; but the 
most difficult labours of the siege remained to be performed. The cannon were to 
be drawn nearly two miles over a deep morass within gun-shot of the enemy’s 
principal fortifications; and for fourteen nights the troops, with straps over their 
shoulders, sinking to their knees in mud, were employed in this arduous service. 
The approaches were then begun in the mode 'which seemed most proper to the 
shrewd understandings of untaught militia. Those officers who were skilled in the 
art of war talked of zig-zags and cpaulcments; but the troops made themselves 
merry with the terms, and proceeded in their own way. By the 20th of May, they 
had erected five batteries, one of wliich mounted five forty-two pounders, and did 
great execution. MeanwliiJe, tlie fleet cruising in the harbour had been equally suc- 
cessful; it captured a French ship of sixty-four guns, loaded with stores for the 
garrison, to whom the loss was as distressing as to the besiegers the capture was 
I fortunate. English ships of war were, besides, continually arriving, and added such 
j strength to the fleet, that a combined attack upon the town w^as resolved upon. 

Discouraged by these adverse events and menacing appearances, Duchambon, the 
French commander, determined to surrender; and, on the 16th of June, articles of 
capitulation w'ere signed. After the surrender of the city, the French flag was kept 
flying on the ramparts; and several rich prizes were thus decoyed. Two East 
Indiaraen, and one South Sea ship, estimated at 600,000/. sterling, were taken by 
j the squadron at the mouth of the harbour. This expedition was one of the most 
remarkable events in the liistory of North America. It was not less hazardous in 
i the attempt, than successful in the execution. It displayed the enterprising spirit 

I of New England ; and though it enabled Britain to purchase a peace, yet it excited 
her envy and jealousy against the colonies, by whose exertions it was acquired.” p 
i The intelligence of this event spread rapidly through the colonies, and diffused 
' universal joy. Well might the citizens of New England be somewhat elated; with- 
I out even a suggestion from the mother country, they had projected, and with but 
' comparatively little assistance achieved, an enterprise of vast importance to her and 
I to them. Their commerce and fisheries were now secure, and their maritime cities 
I relieved from all fear of attack from a quarter recently so great a source of dread and 
discomfort. 

Fired witli resentment at their loss, the French made extraordinary exertions to 
retrieve it, and to inflict chastisement on New England. The next summer they 
despatched to the American coast a powerful fleet, carrying a large number of soldiers. 
The news of its approach spread terror throughout New England; but an uncommon 

r Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. vol. i. p. 4 — 60, where there is an authentic account of this expedition, from original 
j?apcrs. Holmes’s American Annals, vol. ii. p. 27. Hutchinson, vol. ii. c. 4. Belknap. New Hampshire, 
vol. ii. p. 193 — 224. 
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succession of disasters deprived it of all power to inflict injury. After remaining a 
short time on the coast, it returned to France, having lost two admirals, both of whom 
it was supposed put an end to their lives through chagrin ; having also, by tempests, 
been reduced to one half its force, without eflecting any of the objects anticipated. 

In the month of November, 1747, a great tumult occurred in the town of Boston, 
arising from the following circumstance : Commodore Knowles, while lying at Nan- 
tasket with a number of men of war, losing some of his sailors by desertion, thought 
it reasonable that Boston should supply him with as many men as he had lost. He 
therefore sent his boats early in the morning, and surprised not only as many seamen 
as could be found on board any of the ships, but pressed some ship carpenters’ 
apprentices, and other labouring landsmen. This conduct was universally resented 
as outrageous ; and as soon as it was dusk, several thousand people assembled in 
King’s-street, where the general court was sitting. Stones and brickbats were thrown 
into the council chamber through the windows. A judicious speech of the governor 
from the balcony, disapproving of the impress, promising his utmost endeavours to 
obtain the discharge of the persons impressed, but reprehending the irregular pro- 
ceedings of the people, had no effect. The seizure and restraint of the commanders 
and other officers who were in town were insisted on, as the only effectual method to ; 
procure the release of the inhabitants aboard the ships. The militia of Boston was ' 
summoned the next day to the aid of government, but refused to appear. The | 
governor, judging it inexpedient to remain in town another night, withdrew to Castle : 
William ; but kept up a communication with the commodore, urging the liberation of ; 
the townsmen. Meanwhile, the council and house of representatives passed some ■ 
vigorous resolutions, and the tumultuous spirit began to subside. The inhabitants, : 
assembled in town meeting, while they expressed their sense of the great insult and ; 
injury by the impress, condemned the riotous transactions. The militia of the town 
the next day promptly made their appearance, and conducted the governor with great i 
pomp to his house ; and the commodore dismissed most, if not all, of the inhabitants 
who had been impressed ; and the squadron sailed, to the joy and repose of the 
town. 

In October, 1748, a treaty of peace between England and France was signed at 
Aix la Chapelle. By the articles of this treaty. Cape Breton was given up to the 
French, in a compromise for restoring the French conquests in the low countries to the 
empress queen of Hungary and the States General, and for a general restitution of 
places captured by the other belligerent powers. It was naturally a mortification to 
the inhabitants of New England, that what they termed, not unjustly, their own 
acquisition,” should be restored to France; but so long as peace continued, they 
sustained no disadvantage. In most respects, Massachusetts Bay was never in a 
more easy and happy situation, than at the close of this war. By the reimbursement 
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of the whole charge incurred by the expedition against Cape Breton, the province 
was set free from a heavy debt, and was enabled to exchange a depreciated paper 
medium, wiiich had long been the sole instrument of trade, for the more substantial 
one of silver and gold, a commercial advantage which almost excited the envy of the 
other colonies, in which paper was the principal currency. The Indians upon the 
frontiers were so reduced, that new settlements were made without danger, which 
not only caused the territory settled to increase in value, but afforded materials for 
enlarging the commerce of the province. 

There was but little subject for controversy in the general assembly. Governor 
Shirley’s administration had been satisfactory to the major part of the people. 
Indeed, the prosperous state of the province was very much owing to the success of 
his vigorous measures, of which he wished to give an account in person, and for 
that purpose, as well as to promote some arrangements for the defence of the colony 
against the encroachments of the French, had obtained leave to go to England. 

Hostilities from the Indians had ceased when peace was concluded with France; 
but it was thought necessary on this, as on previous occasions, to have the peace 
formally recognized. Scarcely, however, was this effected in due form, before a circum- 
' stance occurred which had nearly occasioned a new war. In the end of November, ’ 
actuated by feelings of revenge for past injuries, some English inhabitants of a place in 
the county of York, called Wiscasset, killed an Indian, and dangerously wounded i 
two others. Two persons were apprehended and brought to trial for the murder ; but 
they were, it appears, unjustly acquitted. Many good people at this time,” says 
Hutchinson, ‘Mamented the disposition, which they thought was discovered, to dis- 
tinguish between the guilt of killing an Indian, and that of killing an Englishman, 
as if God had not made of one blood all the nations of men upon the face of the ! 
earth.” *51 The Indians made an attempt to avenge themselves by the capture of Fort 
Richmond, on the Kennebeck, but were not successful ; they succeeded, however, 
in taking prisoners several of the inhabitants who resided near the fort ; but after a 
short time the injury was forgotten. 

In the following year, the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut were deeply 
engaged in a controversy respecting their boundary line ; but the limits of our work 
will not permit a detail of the affair, nor would it be interesting to the general reader. * 
During this year also, the question of paper against gold,” which has occupied 
so much of the attention of the British legislature, and of the community at large, 
occasioned several tumults in Boston. Our readers will, however, be surprised 
to learn, that the dissatisfaction was occasioned, not by the introduction of paper, but 
by the substitution of gold and silver for what has been elegantly termed the old 

9 History of Massaenusetts Bay, from 1749 to 1774. London, 1828. | 
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rag system.” The paper,’* they said, was not worth hoarding, but silver and gold 
would all fall to the share of men of wealth, and would either be exported or hoarded 
up, and no part of it would go to the labourer, or the lower class of people, who 
must take their pay in goods, or go without. In a short time, however, experience 
taught them, that it was as easy for a frugal industrious person to obtain silver, as it 
had been to obtain paper ; and the prejudice in the town of Boston was so much 
abated, that, when a large number of people from Abingdon, and other towns near 
to it, came to Boston, expecting to be joined by the like people there, they were 
hooted at, and insulted by the boys and servants, and obliged to return home dis- 
appointed.” 

It has already been observed, that the restoration of peace, and the almost entire 
extinction of the Indians on the frontiers, added much to the security and to the 
value of the land ; these circumstances also afforded a prospect for a more extended 
settlement of the colony. A Mr. Waldo, proprietor of a large tract of land in tlie 
eastern frontier, induced many emigrants from Germany, and other foreign protestant 
states, to accept conditional grants of land; but Governor Hutchinson seems to be of 
opinion, that the expectations, both of the emigrants and of the proprietor, were 
disappointed. 

The administration of Mr. Phipps, who had acted as lieutenant-governor during 
Mr. Shirley’s absence, was but short ; and, as was usually the case, the government 
of lieutenants was little disturbed by any controversy with the general court. Mr. 
Shirley returned to Boston in August, 1753. During his abode in France, he took 
a step, which, according to Mr. Hutchinson’s idea of it at least, “ he had reason to 
repent of as long as he lived. At the age of threescore, he was captivated with the 
charms of a young girl, his landlord’s daughter in Paris, and married her privately. 
This imprudence lessened him in Lord Halifax’s esteem ; and, though he had shewn 
himself to be very capable of his trust of commissary in France, as well as very faith- 
ful in the discharge of it, yet, as he failed of success, which, more frequently than 
real merit, entitles to reward, his private fortune was much hurt by his employment; 
The rumour of his marriage came to New England before his arrival, and some who 
were not well affected to him, were ready enough to insinuate that his French con- 
nexions might induce him to favour the French cause, but his conduct evinced the 
contrary. He pronounced an accommodation desperate, that the sword must settle the 
controversy, and that it ought to be done without delay, otherwise the French would 
make themselves too strong for all the force the English could bring against them.”* 

The period of die French war of 1756 — 1763, the confines of which we now 
approach, will require a separate notice, after the history of the remaining colonies 


' Hutchinson, p. 8, 9. 
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has been brought down to the same date. As it implicated the whole of the British 
settlements in North America, and promoted those ideas of federative union, which 
were subsequently attended with such important results, a combined view of the 
operations of the war will be preferable to allotting a share of its history to each of 
the colonies. 

It may be imagined by some of our readers, that we have been unduly severe on 
the errors of the noble-minded founders of the greatest republican empire the world 
has yet witnessed ; but we cannot plead guilty to such a charge. These errors, it 
is true, have been fully exposed ; but, great as they are, the characters of which they 
form but the exceptions can well stand the shock their development excites. The | 
faults of great and good men should, after the highest model of historical writing, he | 
faithfully narrated. Their record is essential to prevent the mind, while it gives due 
I weight to the example and opinions of past ages, from receiving its chief impulse from 
a source still impregnated with impure infusions; and to open a channel for the 
j mighty tide of reason and of truth, whose waters purify as they carry forward the 
mass of example. Were the defects of the heroes of New England, however, far 
I greater, and their virtues far less, they would yet throw into the shade of merited 
' oblivion the characters of their defamers, cither of the past or of the present age. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEW lIAMrsniRE ANP MAINE.* 

The history of the colony of Massachusetts is, to a considerable extent, that of all 
the New England colonies ; but still it is requisite to give each of the states a 
distinct, though a more brief, notice. The first attempts at colonizing that part of 
North America, now designated as the states of New Hampshire and Maine, are 
to be traced to the zeal of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, one of the earliest and most per- 
severing of those who undertook to people with civilized inhabitants the transatlantic 
wilds. Having obtained a grant from the chartered company of Plymouth, already 
so frequently referred to, in conjunction with some other principal members of the 
company, among whom was Sir John Popham, lord chief justice of the court of 
j King’s Bench, with other persons of influence, he despatched two vessels to explore 
their newly acquired territory. One of these was seized by the Spaniards ; but tiie 
safe return and favourable report of the other encouraged the adventurers to prosecute 
their undertaking. A colony was therefore organized, consisting of George Popham, 
as president, Raleigh Gilbert, as admiral, and six inferior officers, with about one 
hundred private individuals ; the imagination of the projectors having sketched the 
outlines of a large and flourishing state. They selected a small island at the mouth 
of the river Kennebeck for their place of residence, induced by the commodiousness 
of its situation as a port for fishermen. Arriving towards the close of the year, they 
were barely enabled to build and fortify a store-house before the cold became intense ; 
and they were afterwards distressed by a rapid succession of unforeseen hardships. 
Having emigrated in the expectation of enjoying a perpetual spring, their disappoint- 
ment, when exposed to the premature and unusual severity of a northern winter, may 
be readily conceived. The loss of their store-house by fire, and the death of their 
president, had already depressed their courage, when tidings arrived of the death of 


• Although the Maine was not constituted a state till subsequently to the declaration of independence, ita 
early history is so connected with that of New Hampshire, that it is deemed desirable to unite them in this 
cliapter. 
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Sir John Popham, who was the very soul of the expedition. Gilbert also returned 
to England in the spring, having succeeded to a rich inheritance by the death of his 
brother, Sir John Gilbert. The resolution of the adventurers seems to have sunk 
under these accumulated misfortunes, for the settlement was soon afterwards aban- 
doned in despair. The disappointed colonists seemed anxious to hide their disgrace 
I by invectives against the cold and sterile regions which they had forsaken ; and they 
I were so far successful, that the company of Plymouth never made another effort of 
equal magnitude with the expedition to Sagadehoc. Many attempts were made by 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, individually, to establish colonies in North Virginia, with a 
perseverance worthy of better fortune than it obtained ; for, after spending a large 
portion of his life and estate in these attempts, and involving himself in several 
vexatious suits, the whole issue of his exertions was the establishment of an incon- 
siderable settlement in Maine. 

It was in the year 1623, that Sir Ferdinando Gorges, John Mason,'* and others, 

I having obtained of the Plymouth or New England company grants of several tracts 
. of land, lying north of Massachusetts, sent from England, a few persons to begin 
; a settlement. Part landed, and for a short time remained at Little Harbour, on 
the west side of Piscataqua river, and near its mouth, where they erected the first 
house, calling it Mason Hall ; the remainder, proceeding higher up the river, settled 
! at Cocheco, afterwards called Dover. Fishing and trade being the principal objects 
of these emigrants, their settlements increased slowly. 

In 1635, a fresh distribution of territory was made by the Plymouth Company, when 
they obtained a grant of land, lying along the coast from Naumkeag river, near the 
northern boundary of Massachusetts, to the river Piscataqua, extending sixty miles 
into the country from their sources ; and the region, thus conveyed, was for the first 
; time called New Hampshire. As no more ancient patents stood in the way of the 
present, and as length of occupancy formed no bar. Mason acquired that kind of right 
to the soil vi^hich the law of England considered as valid ; but it gave him none of the 
powers of government. He sent agents to dispose of his lands, and to take general care 
of his interests ; but he soon after died, leaving it to others to enjoy his rights, and to 
exercise his powers. At the same period, the company made a grant of a still larger 
territory, extending from the northern limits of New Hampshire, north-eastward, to 
the river Kennebeck, and from them sixty miles into the country, to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, in absolute property, with such powers of jurisdiction as the grantors pos- 
sessed. The same year he despatched William Gorges, his nephew, to govern that 

“John Mason procured from the council of Plymouth a grant of all the land from the river of Naumkeag 
round Cape Ann to the river Merrimack ; and up each of those rivers to the farthest head of them, then to 
cross over from the head of the one to the head of the other, with all the islands lying within three miles of 
the coast. This district was called Mariana.” — Belknai)’8 New Hampshire, vol. i. c. I, 
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territory, then called Somersetshire, who ruled, for some years, a few traders and 
fishers with a good sense equal to the importance of the trust. But, whether Gorges 
distrusted his own powers, or was actuated by the prudent caution which experience 
inspires, he obtained from the favour of his prince a patent of confirmation, in 
April, 1639. His limits were now extended to one hundred miles from the rivers 
south-westward into the desert. . This immense region was denominated Maine ; 
and he was invested with all the royal rights of a count-palatine, with a reference to 
the powers formerly exercised by the bishop of Durham, Animated by these atten- 
tions, and invested with these powers, he established a civil government within his 
province in the subsequent year. This constitution was, however, merely executive, 
without any of the powers of legislation ; nor was an assembly in which the people 
were represented, either mentioned or alluded to. He did not even offer liberal 
terms on which men might purchase and enjoy his lands, though this had been at all 
times proposed as the best means to promote settlement and augment population. 
The province consequently languished for years in hopeless feebleness. 

The persecuting policy of the Massachusetts colony peopled this country, when 
money and persuasion had been tried in vain. It has already been stated, that ; 
among those who were expelled from the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, at the time \ 
of the dissensions occasioned by opposition to the spread of antinomian sentiments 
at Boston, was the Rev. John Wheelwright. Previously to the date of Mason’s 
patent, he had purchased the land of the Indians, and laid the foundation of Exeter. 
In the year 1630, thirty-five persons residing in that town combined and established 
civil government ; and within a year or two afterwards, the inhabitants of Dover and 
Portsmouth followed their example, each town remaining distinct and independent. 

These towns did not long remain in this dissociated state. There appears, 
indeed, to have been some difference of opinion, but the majority were for an 
incorporation with the colony of Massachusetts ; and, accordingly, the general court, 
in October, 1641, passed an ordinance, declaring that the people inhabiting on 
I the river Piscataqua shall henceforth be reputed under its power, as are already 
I the other inhabitants ; that they shall have the same order for the administration of 
I justice ; that they shall be exempted from all public charges, except such as shall 
j arise among themselves, or shall be for their own benefit ; that they shall be al- 
lowed the same liberties of fishing, of planting, and of felling timber, as formerly; 
and that they shall be allowed to send two deputies to the court at Boston. Thus 
' New Hampshire, at the end of six years only, ceased to be a separate province. 

! The general court, having in this manner conferred on Jts neighbours the greatest of 
j blessings, general protection, and a regular administration of justice, turned its next 
; cjires to their future welfare. It sent them several ministers. Moody, Cotton, Hjjpier, 
i and others, by w'hose care and diligence, as w^e are assured, the people were very 

) 
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much civilized and reformed ; but Wheelwright and his followers^ who had formerly 
sought an asylum in the desert from the persecutions of their enemies, fled across 
the Piscataqua into the province of Maine, because, in the present change, they 
feared future injuries. This union proved perplexing to the proprietary, and 
ultimately embarrassing to the councils of the parent state. It was in vain for 
Mason, who now acted as agent for his kinsmen, to protest against the daily en- 
croachments on their lands ; and it was to no purpose he petitioned the general 
court. It had been stipulated as the ground work on which was established the 
subjection of New Hampshire, that the views of their opponents should be counte- 
nanced, and the assumed rights of the proprietors consequently depressed. Being 
now freed from the weighty cares of government ; being protected from the attacks of 
their Indian enemies, and from their internal dissensions, the people of New Hamp- 
shire, during the space of forty years, enjoyed the advantages and blessings of a 
regular administration, and engaged successfully in all the pursuits that naturally tend 
to promote the prosperity, wealth, and greatness, of nations. In the year 165 ^, 
the inhabitants of Gorges’ territories of the Maine also were induced to submit them- 
selves to the government of Massachusetts. 

Having contended with the general court upwards of fourteen years to no 
purpose, Gorges and Mason made a tender of their claims to Charles II., who 
favourably received proposals which promised future advantages to his family, for he 
had entertained the design of forming New Hampshire and Maine into an establish- 
ment for the duke of Monmouth, the most beloved of all his sons. The general 
court, relying on its own construction of its patent, though it explained by its 
agents its conduct and pretensions, declined long either to give up possession, or to | 

appoint deputies to defend its proceedings. The monarch was wearied with con- 
tinued solicitation ; and the committee of plantations at length determined to propose 
to the Massachusetts government, either to receive commissioners authorized to decide ! 

amicably the claims of all, or to send agents to answer before the king in council : ! 

adding, what was probably decisive, ** that, should it still prove refractory, notwith- I 

standing the equity of this overture, every means would be used to inteiTupt the trade i 

of the colony, which, by the acts of trade, may be given it.” After sixteen years, in j 

which the whole energy of government had been exerted, the general court sent agents | 

to England, who were empowered to consent to the final settlement of claims whicli j 

had at last become serious. When the disputants appeared before Rainsford and 
North, the two chief justices to whom this controversy was referred, the agents at once 
disclaimed pretensions which had been so long defended with the greatest ability as 
sacred, because their counsel informed them that they could not possibly be defended 
befomtojsuch judges.® The limits of Massachusetts were restrained to the literal 
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VRpression of its charter, and its jurisdiction within the boundaries of the soil; and 
the province of Maine was adjudged to Gorges, with such right of government as 
bad been granted by the patent under which he claimed. 

Long had Charles IL been in treaty with the proprikors of New Hampslure and 
Maine; but his poverty, which was well known in New England, the wars that hap- 
pened in the mean time, the intrigues of his adversaries, and the high expectations 
of the owners, all prevented the completion of a business which might have proved 
so advantageous both to prince and people. For years had the friends of Massachu- 
setts warned her of the danger of suffering such claims to exist ; and ultimately, the 
agents prudently purchased what had been so long disputed. The general court 
applied now, with an ability equal to the prudence with which it had made the 
acquisition, to derive some advantage from what had cost so much money and vexa^ 
lion. As proprietary, it appointed the deputy governor president of Maine, it named 
officers, it established various judicatories, and justice was administered in the mode 
prescribed by the patent of Gorges. No assembly, of which the representatives of 
the people composed a constituent part, was allowed, because none had been men- 
tioned in the ori^nal grant ; a measure by no means satisfactory to the inhabitants, 
who were thereby deprived of their rights as citizens. 

When the decision respecting Maine was confirmed by Charles II., the province 
of New Hampshire was left without a regular government. It was determined, 
therefore, that New Hampshire should be constituted a separate province, to be 
ruled by a president and council to be appointed by the king, and a house of repre- 
sentatives to be chosen by the people. The first assembly, consisting of eleven 
members, met in 1680, at Portsmouth. At this session, a code of laws was adopted, 
of which the first, in a style worthy of freemen, declared “ that no act, imposi- 
tion, law, or ordinance, should be imposed upon the inhabitants of the province, 
but such as should be made by the assembly, and approved by the president and 
council.” 

Mason, who had been appointed a member of the council, arrived during the year 
in the colony. He assumed the title of lord proprietor, claimed the soil as^his pro- 
perty, and threatened to prosecute all who would not take from him leases of the 
land they occupied. His pretensions were resisted by most of the inhabitants, who 
claimed the fee-simple of the soil by. what they deemed a more righteous, if not a 
more legal title. The peace of the colony was long disturbed by these conflicting 
claims. At the head of those who contended with Mason, stood Major Waldron, of 
Dover. Against him and many others suits were instituted. No defence being 
made, judgments were obtained ; but so general was the hostility to Mason, tliat he 
never dared attempt to enforce them. After Sir Edward Andros was depo|fd, the 
inhabitants of New Hampshire desired to be re-incorporated with Massachusetts ; 
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thiste request being opposed by Samuel Allen, who had purchased Mason’s title, it was 
refused, and Allen himself made governor of the colony. Under his administration, 
the disputes occasioned by adverse claims to land continued to rage with increased 
violence. Other suits were instituted, and judgments obtained ; but the sheriflP was 
forcibly resisted by a powerful combination, whenever he attempted to put the plaintifT 
in possession. 

From Indian hostilities, this colony suffered more severely than her neighbours. 
The surprise of Dover, in 1689, was effected with the most shocking barbarity; 
though the natives having been ill-treated by one of the principal inhabitants may ac- 
count for, if not palliate, their ferocious revenge. Having determined upon their plan 
of attack, the Indians employed their usual art to lull the suspicions of the inhabitants. 
So civil and respectful- was their behaviour, that they occasionally obtained permission 
to sleep in the fortified houses in the town. On the evening of the fatal night, they 
assembled in the neighbourhood, and sent their women to apply for lodgings at the 
houses devoted to destruction. When all was quiet, the doors were opened and the 
signal given. The Indians rushed into Waldron’s house, and hastened to his apart- 
ment. Awakened by the noise, he seized his sword, and drove them back, but when 
returning for his other arms was stunned with a hatchet, and fell. They then dragged 
him into his hall, seated him in an elbow chair upon a long table, and insultingly 
asked him, Who shall judge Indians now?” After feasting upon provisions, which 
they compelled the rest of the family to procure, each one with his knife cut gashes 
across his breast, saying, I cross out my account.” When, weakened with the loss 
of blood, he was about to fall from the table, his own sword was held under him, 
which put an end to his tortures. At other houses, similar acts of cruelty were per- 
petrated; in the whole, twenty-three persons were killed, and twenty-nine carried pri- 
soners to Canada, who were mostly sold to the French. Many houses were burned, 
and much property was plundered; but so expeditious were the Indians, that they 
had fled beyond reach before the neighbouring people could be collected. The war thus 
commenced, was not easily terminated. The French, by giving premiums for scalps, 
and by purchasing the English prisoners, animated the Indians to exert all their 
activity and address, and the frontier inhabitants endured the most aggravated suffer- 
ings. The peace of Ryswick, in 1697, closed the distressing scene till 1703, when 
another war began, which continued ten years. 

During the year 1719, above one hundred families, mostly presbyterians, emigrated 
from the north of Ireland, and settled in the town of Londonderry.*' They introduced 


< «The settlement was at first called Nutfield ; but it was incorporated, in 1722, by the name of 
derry; ”^ Mr. James Maegregore was their first minister. He continued with them until his death ; an is 
memory is still precious among them. He was a wise, afiectionate, and faithful guide to them, both m civ 
and religious concerns.”— Belknap’s New Hampshire, vol. ii. p. 36—39. 
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the foot spinning wheel, the manufacture of linen, and the culture of potatoes. Th^ 
were industrious, hardy, and useful citizens. 

A few years only transpired before the inhabitants again suffered the afflictions of 
an Indian war. Following the example of the French, the government offered pre- 
miums for scalps, which induced several volunteer companies to undertake expedi- 
tions against the enemy. One of these, commanded by Captain Lovewell, was gready 
distinguished. In April, 1725, with thirty-four men, he fought a famous Indian 
chief, named Paugus, at the head of about eighty savages, near the shores of a pond 
in Pequackett. Lovewell’s men were determined either to conquer or die, although 
outnumbered by the Indians more than twice. They fought till Lovewell and 
Paugus were killed, and all LovewelFs men but nine were either killed or danger- 
ously wounded. The savages having lost, as was supposed, sixty of their number 
out of eighty, and being convinced of the fierce and determined resolution of their foes, 
at length retreated, and left them masters of the ground. The scene of this desperate 
and bloody action, which took place in the town that is now called Fryeburgh, is 
often visited with interest to this day, and the names both of those who fell, and 
those who survived, are yet repeated with exultation. 

After the lapse of a considerable period from the transfer from Mason to Allen, it 
was discovered that the conveyance was so defective as to be void. In 174G, John 
Tufton Mason, a descendant of the original grantee, claiming the lands possessed by 
his ancestors, conveyed them, for fifteen hundred pounds, to twelve persons, subse- 
quently called the Masonian proprietors ; who, to silence opposition, relinquished all 
title to the lands already occupied, and also granted townships on the most liberal 
terms. Reserving certain portions of the land for themselves, for ministers, and for 
schools, they required merely that the grantees should, within a limited time, erect 
mills and meeting-houses, clear and construct roads, and settle ministers. In the 
course of time, nearly all the Masonian lands, being about one-fourth of the whole^ 
were in this manner granted; and contentions ceased to disturb the repose, or 
impede the prosperity of the colony. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


It appears incontrovertibly established, that the Dutch effected the first settlements 
on the River Connecticut ; and it seems impossible to account, on any just princi- 
ples, for their being regarded as intruders by the English settlers. They had 
made the first discovery of Hudson’s river, and had established themselves upon its 
banks. They had obtained a patent from their government, who had as good a right 
to grant lands discovered by their subjects, as any other state. This patent included 
the lands on Connecticut river, which was discovered by them before it was 
known by the English to exist, and before the grant of the New England patent. 
After trading with the Indians for several years, they purchased of them a tract of 
land, and built upon it a fort and trading house, before the country had been taken 
possession of by the English ; and the people from the Plymouth and Massachusetts 
colonies, when they attempted to drive them from it, came without a shadow of title 
from the Plymouth company, under whom they professed to claim.® 


g Governor Bradford gives the following account of this transaction, which confirms the Dutch claim of 
previous purchase and possession. “ But the Dutch begin now to repent,” viz. of their invitation to the 
English—” and hearing of our purpose and preparation, endeavour to prevent us, get in a little before us, make 
a slight fort, and plant two pieces of ordnance, threatening to stop our passage. But we having a great new 
hark and a frame of a house, with boards, nails, &c., ready, that we might have defence against the Indians, 
who are much offended that we bring home and restore the right sachems of the place called Watawanote, so as 
we are to encounter a double danger in this attempt, both the Dutch and Indians. When we come up the 
river, the Dutch demand what we intend and whither we would got We answer. Up the river to trade. Now 
our order was to go and seat above them. They bid us strike and stay, or they would shoot us ; and stood by 
their ordnance ready fitted. We answer, We have a commission from the governor of Plymouth to go up the 
river to such a place ; and if they shoot us, we must obey our order and proceed ; we would not molest them, but 
go on. So we pass along, and the Dutch threaten us hard, yet they shoot not. Coming to our place, about a 
mile above the Dutch, we quickly clap up our house, land our provisions, leave the company appointed, send 
the bark home, and afterwards palisade our house about, and fortify better. The Dutch send word home to 
the Monhatos what was done ; and, .in process of time, they send a band of about seventy men, in warlike man- 
ner with colours displayed, to assault us | but seeing us strengthened, and it would cost blood, they come to « 
ptriey and return in peace. And Uiis was our entrance there. We did the Dutch no wrong, for we took not 
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The Connecticut colony consisted of people who first emigrated from England to 
Massachusetts, and, in the years 1630 and 1632, settled and formed themselves into 
churches at Dorchester, Watertown, and Cambridge, where they resided several 
years. But either because the number of emigrants to Massachusetts did not allow 
them all such a choice as they wished of good lands, or because some jealousies had 
arisen between their pastors and leaders, and the leading men of the colony, they 
took the resolution of seating themselves again in the wilderness ; and in the years 
1635 and 1636 they removed their families to Windsor, Weathersfield, and Hartford, 
on the Connecticut river. 

Having made some preparation in the course of the summer for their winter’s 
accommodation, to the number of about sixty, men, women, and children, set out on 
foot, about the middle of October, from Boston to Connecticut, through the pathless 
wilderness, accompanied by their cattle, swine, and other property. After a long 
and tedious journey through a continued forest, and over rivers and mountains, they 
reached their place of destination very late in the season. “ The winter set in this 
year much sooner than usual, and the weather was stormy and severe. By the 15th 
of November, Connecticut river was frozen over, and the snow was so deep, and the 
season so tempestuous, that a considerable number of the cattle, which had been ; 
driven on from Massachusetts, could not be brought across the river. The people 
had so little time to prepare their liuts and houses, and to erect sheds and shelters 
for their cattle, that the sufferings of man and beast were extreme. Indeed, the 
hardships and distresses of the first planters of Connecticut scarcely admit of a 
description. To carry much provision or furniture through a pathless wilderness was 
impracticable. Their principal provisions and household furniture were therefore put 
on board several small vessels, which, by reason of delays and the tempestuousness 
of the season, were either cast away, or did not arrive. Several vessels were wrecked 
on the coasts of New England by the violence of the storms. Two shallops, laden 
with goods from Boston to Connecticut, in October, were cast away on Brown’s 
Island, near the Gurnet’s nose ; and the men, with every thing on board, were lost 
A vessel, with six of the Connecticut people on board, which sailed from the river for 
Boston, early in November, was, about the middle of the month, cast away in 
Manamet Bay. The men got on shore, and after wandering ten days in deep snow i 
and a severe season, without meeting with any human being, arrived, nearly spent i 
with cold and fatigue, at New Plymouth. By the last of November, or beginning of : 
December, provision generally failed in the settlements on. the river, and famine and 
death looked the inhabitants sternly in the face. Some of them, driven by hunger, i 

I 
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a foot of any land they bought, but went to the place above them, and bought that tract of land which belonged 
to the Indians we carried with las, and our friends with whom the Dutch had nolldng to do ”— Noarth Amavicaa 
Beriew, voL viii. p. 84 , SS. 
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attempted their way» in this severe season^ through the wilderness, from Connecticut 
to Massachusetts. Of thirteen in one company who made diis attempt, one, in 
passing the river, fell through the ice, and was drowned. The other twelve were 
ten days on their journey, and would all have perished, had it not been for the assist- 
ance of the Indians. Indeed, such was the distress in general, that, by the Sd and 
4th of December, a considerable part of the new settlers were obliged to abandon 
their habitations. Sixty persons, men, women, and children, were necessitated, in 
the extremity of winter, to go down to the mouth of the river to meet their provisions, 
as the only expedient to preserve their lives. Not meeting with the vessels which 
they expected, they all went on board the Rebecca, a vessel of about sixty tons. 
This, two days before, was frozen in twenty miles up the river ; but, by the &lling of 
a small rain, and the influence of the tide, the ice became so broken, and was so far 
removed, that she made a shi^ to get out She ran, however, upon the bar, and the 
people were forced to unlade her to get her oflT. She was reladen, and in five days 
reached Boston. Had it not been for these providential circumstances, the people 
must have perished with famine. The people who kept their stations on the river, 
suffered in an extreme degree. After all the help they were able to obtain by hunt- 
ing, and from the Indians, they were obliged to subsist on acorns, malt, and gndns.”'^ 

In the following spring, those who had made their escape from Connecticut re- 
turned, and they were joined by the rest of those who had determined to make a part 
of the new colony. About the beginning of June, Mr. Hooker, Mr. Stone, and 
about a hundred men, women, and children, took their depai-ture from Cambridge, 
and travelled more than a hundred miles through a hideous and trackless wilderness to 
Hartford. They had no guide but their compass, and made their way over mountains, 
through swamps, thickets, and rivers, which were not passable but with great diffi- 
culty. They had no cover but the heavens, nor any lodgings but those which simple 
nature afforded them. They drove with them one hundred and sixty head of cattle, 
and by the way subsisted on the milk of their cows. Mrs, Hooker was borne through 
the wilderness upon a litter. The people generally carried their packs, arms, and 
some utensils. They were nearly a fortnight on their journey. This adventure was 
die more remarkable, as many of this company were persons of rank, who had lived- 
in England in honour, affluence, and delicacy, and were entire strangers to fatigue 
and danger.® 

From the commencement of the Connecticut; colony, the natives discovered a hostile 
disposition. Their principal enemy was the Pequods, the most numerous and warlike 
nation within the limits of the state, and perhaps in New England. They inhabited 
the country which environs the towns of New London, Groton, and Stonington. 
Satsacus, the great prince of the Pequods, had under him six and twenty sachems, and | 

^ Trumbuirs History of Connecticut, p. 62, ® Ibid. p. 04, 
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could bring into the field seven hundred or a thousand warriors^ who had been long 
accustomed to victory. The royal residence was at a large fort situate on a beauti- 
ful eminence in the town of Groton, which commands an extensive prospect of the 
sea and of the surrounding country. There was also another fortress, called Mystic 
fort, situate in the town of Stonington. After suffering repeated injuries, and the 
murder of about thirty of their people, principally by the Pequods, the general court, 
which had been convened for the purpose, resolved on active hostilities, and imme- 
diately raised an army of ninety men, half the effective force of the colony. These 
were to be joined by two hundred men from Massachusetts, and forty from Plymouth. 
The court which declared war was holden on the 1st of May; the men were 
raised and embarked on the river, under the command of Captain Mason, on the 
lOth; and, after being wind-bound several days, sailed from the mouth of the river for 
Narraganset bay on the 19th. They were accompanied by sixty Moheagan and River 
Indians, under Uncas, a Moheagan sachem. On reaching Narraganset bay, they landed 
to the number of seventy-seven Englishmen, marched into the country of the Narra- 
gansets, and communicated their design to Miantonimoh, the sachem of the country, 
who offered to join them. Information was here received that Captain Patrick had 
reached Providence, with a company of Massachusetts troops, but it was resolved 
not to wait for this reinforcement. On the next day, they marched twenty miles 
through the west part of Rhode Island, and reached Nihantick, which bordered on 
the Pequods* country.* The army wheeled directly to Mystic fort, which was 

* ** In the morning, a considerable number of Miantonimoh’s men came on and joined the English. This 
encouraged many of the Nihanticks also to join them. They soon formed a circle, and made protestations 
liow gallantly they would fight, and what numbers they would kill When the army marched the next morn- 
ing, the captain had with him nearly five hundred Indians. He marched twelve miles, to the ford in Pawcatuck 
river. The day was very hot, and the men, through the great heat, and a scarcity of provision, began to faint. 
The artny, therefore, made a considerable halt, and refreshed themselves. Here the Narraganset Indians . 
j began to manifest their dread of the Pequods, and to inquire of Captain Mason, with great anxiety, what were 
his real intentions. He assured them, that it was his design to attack the Pequods in their forts. At this 
! they appeared to be panic struck, and filled with amazement. Many of them drew ofi*, and returned to Narra- 
; ganset. The army marched on about three miles, and came to Indian cornfields ; and the captain, imagining 
that he drew near the enemy, made a halt; he called his guides and council, and demanded of the Indians 
I how fiur it was to the forts. Tliey represented that it was twelve miles to Sassacus’s fort, and that both forts 
were in a manner impregnable. Wequash, a Pequod captain, or petty sachem, who had revolted from Sassacus 
I to the Nairagansets, was the principal guide, and he proved faithful. He gave such information respecting 
I the distance of the forts from each other, and the distance which they were then at from the chief sachems, as 
determined him and his officers to alter the resolution which they had before adopted, of attacking them both 
: at once, and to make a united attack upon that at Mystic. He found his men so fatigued in marching through 
a pathless wilderness with their provisions, arms, and ammunition, and so affected with the heat, that tlids 
resolution appeared to be absolutely necessary. One of Captain Underhill’s men became lame at the same 
time, and began to fail The army, therefore, proceeded directly to Mystic, and continuing their march, came 
to a small swamp between two hills just at the disappearing of the day-light The officers supposing that they 
were now near the forl^ pitched ^eir little camp between or near two large rooks, in Groton, since called 

VtMfB rocks. The men were faint and weary, 'and though the rocks were their piUows, their rest was sweet, 
llie guards and sentinels were considerably advanced in front of the army, and heard the enemy singing at the 
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immediately attacked ; the contest, though tremendously severe, terminated in favaor 

of the English, and in the destruction of the Indians. Although this victory was 

complete, the situation of the army was extremely dangerous and distressing. 

Several were killed, and one-fourth of their number were wounded ; the remainder 

were exhausted with fatigue, and destitute of provisions ; they were in the midst of 

an enemy’s country, many miles from their vessels, and their ammunition was nearly 

exhausted ; they were but a few miles distant 'from the principal fortress of their 

• 

fort, who continued their rejoicings even until midnight. They had seen the vessels pass the harbour some 
days before, and had concluded that the English were afraid, and had no courage to attack them. They were 
therefore rejoicing, singing, dancing, insulting them, and wearying themselves, on this- ac§ount. The night 
was serene, and, towards morning, the moon shone clear. The important crisis was now come, when the very 
existence of Connecticut, under Providence, was to be determined by the sword in a single action, and to be 
decided by the good conduct of less than eighty brave men. The Indians who remained were now sorely dis- 
mayed, and though at first they had led the van, and boasted of great feats, yet were now all fallen back in the 
rear. About two hours before'day, the men were roused with all expedition, and, briefly commending themselves 
and their cause to God, advanced immediately towards the fort. After a march of about two miles, they came to 
the foot of a large hill, where a fine country opened before them. The captain, supposing that the fort could 
not be far distant, sent for the Indians in the rear to come up. Uncas and Wequash at length appeared. He 
demanded of them where the fort was. They answered, on the top of the lull. He demanded of them where 
were the other Indians. They answered, that they were much afraid. The captain sent to them not to fly, 
but to surround the fort at any distance they pleased, and see whether Englishmen would fight. The day was 
I nearly dawning, and no time was now to be lost. The men pressed on in two divisions. Captain Mason to the 
j north-eastern, and Captain Underhill to the western entrance. As the object which they had been so long | 
I seeking came into view, and while they reflected they were to fight not only for themselves, but their parents, ! 
, wives, children, and the whole colony, the martial spirit kindled in their bosoms, and they were wonderfully J 
animated and assisted. As Captain Mason advanced within a rod or two of the fort a dog barked, and an 
; Indian roared out, * Owanux ! OwanuxT That is, Englishmen ! Englishmen! The troops pressed on, and, as 
' the Indians were rallying, poured in upon them, through the palisadoes, a general discharge of their muskets, 
and then wheeling oft' to the principal entrance, entered the fort sword in hand. Notwithstanding the suddenness 
; of the attack, and the blaze and thunder of the arms, the enemy made a manly and desperate resistance. Captain 
Mason and his party drove the Indians in the main street towards the west part of the fort, where some bold 
, men, who had forced their way, met them, and made such slaughter among them, that the street was soon clear 
of the enemy. They secreted themselves in and behind their wigwams, and taking advantage of every covert, 
maintained an obstinate defence. The captain and his men entered the wigwams, where they were beset with 
many Indians, who took every advantage to shoot them, and lay hands upon them, so that it was with great 
! difficulty that they could defend themselves with their swords. After a severe conflict, in which many of the 
I Indians were slain, some of the English killed, and others sorely wounded, the victory still hung in suspense, j 
! The captain, finding himself much exhausted, and out of breath, as well as his men, by the extraordinary exer- 
, lions which they had made in this critical state of action, had recourse to a successful expedient He cries out 
i to his men, ‘ We must burn them.* He immediately, entering a wigwam, took fire and put it into the mats 
' with which the wigwams were covered. The fire instantly kindling, spread with 8u6h violence, that all the 
I Indian houses were soon wrapped in one general flame. As the fire increased, the English retired without the 
I fort, and compassed it on every side. Uncas and his Indians, with such of the Narfagansets as yet remained, 

1 took courage, from the example of the English, and formed another circle in the rear of them. The enemy 
I were now seized with astonishment ; and, forced by the flames from their lurking places into open light, became 
! a fair mark for the English soldiers. Some climbed the palisadoes, and were instantly brought down by the 
I fire of the English* muskets. Others, desperately sallying forth from their burning cells, were shot, or cut in 
j pieces with t'ne sword. Such terror fell upon them, that they would run back from the Engli^ into the vc'y 
I llames. Great numbers perished in the conflagration. The greatness and violence of the fire, the reflection 
i of the light, the flashing and roar of the arms, the shrieks and yellings of the men, women, and children, in the 
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1^) wHerd there was a fresh army, which they knew would be exasperated in the 
highest degree oii learning the fate of their brethren. In the midst of their per^ 
plexity, while they were consulting on the course to be pursued, their vessels ap^ 
peered in sight, steering with a fair wind directly into the harbour. The army was 
received on board with great mutual joy and congratulation. • 

The troops employed on this successful expedition reached their homes before the 
expiration of a month from the day that the war was resolved upon. The Pequods, 
on the departure of Captain Mason, burnt their wigwams, destroyed their principal 
fort, and scattered themselves throughout the country. Sassacus, with a party of his 
chief warrior^ abandoned his country, and moved by slow inarches towards the 
Hudson river. They were followed by a party of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
troops ; and, in a great swamp in Fairfield, near the western part of Connecticut^ 
they wore overtaken, and a battle ensued. Sassacus, and about twenty of his most 
hardy men, escaped, and fled to the Mohawk country ; but there he found no safety j 
he was surprised by the Mohawks, and killed, with all his party, except Mononotto,* 
who, after being wounded, made his escape. The Pequods who remained were 
divided between the Moheagans and Narragansets, and the nation became extinct.^ 
The vigour and boldness with which this war was prosecuted on both sides, giye it 
the air of •romance. Its decisive termination, which was so fatal to one party, was 
productive of the most happy consequences to the other. It struck the Indians 
throughout New England with such a salutary terror, that they were contented, in 
general, to remain at peace for nearly forty years. 


fort, <»Qd the flhoutiiigs of the Indians without, just at the dawning of the morning, exhibited a grand and awful 
Bcefie. In little more than an hour, this whole work of destruction was finished. Seventy wigwams were 
burnt, and five or six hundred Indianii perished, either by the sword, or in the flames. A hundred and fifty 
warriors had been sent on the evening before, who, that very morning, were to have gone forth against the 
l^nghsh. Of these, and all who belonged to the fort, seven only escaped, and seven were made prisoners. It 
lutd been previously concluded not to burn the fort, but to destroy the enemy, and take the plunder ; but the 
oaptain afterwards found it the only expedient to obtain the victory, and save his men. Thus parents and 
ohUdron, the sannup and squaw, the pld man and the babe, perished in promiscuous niin.” — TrumbuU’s 
History of Copppetiout, vol. i. p. 83 — 86. 

* ** Amoug the Fequod captives were the wife and childxen of Mononotto. She was particularly noticed by the 
Bnglish fur her great modesty, humanity, and good sense. She made it as her only request, that she might not 
be ixynred, either as to her offspring, or personal honour. As a requital of her kindness to the captivated 
mai^ her life and the liyes of her children were not only spared, but they were particularly recommended to 
the care of Goveruor Wmthrop. He gave charge for their protection and Idnd treatment.'* — Ibid. vol. i. p. 92* 

^ ** Tlie prisoners who were taben in this war were treated by the English with great cruelty. Many of them 
were put to dei^b. Several sachems were beheaded at Menunkatuch, and the spot has, from the cruel deed, 
been called Sachem's Head to this day. The women and children were divided among the troops, and it Is 
stated that * the peoj^e of Massachusetts sent a number of the women and boys to the West Indies, and told 
tiiem for slaves.* How opposed is this treatment to the benevolent spirit that bredthes iir the letter of the 
amiable Robinson to the people of Plymouth, on learning that some of the natives had been killed, when be 
■ayi, * 0, how happy a had it been that you had converted somb before you bad kitted any 1* **— Kortb 
Aitterioaa Review, p. 98. 
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The summer of the year 1637 witnessed the arrival of Mr. John Davenport, a 
celebrated London minister, accompanied by several eminent merchants, and other 
persons of respectability. The unmolested enjoyment of civil and religious liberty 
was the object of their emigration. Not finding in Massachusetts sufficient room for 
themselves; and the numerous friends whom they expected to follow them, and being 
informed of a large bay to the south-west of Connecticut river, commodious for trade, 
they applied to their friends in Connecticut to purchase for them, of the native proprie- 
tors, all the lands lying between the rivers Connecticut and Hudson; and this purchase 
they in part effected. In the autumn, some of the company made a journey to Con- 
necticut to explore the lands and harbours on the coast, and pitched upon Quinnipiack 
for the place of their settlement. Here they erected a hut, in which a few men 
remained through the winter. The way being thus prepared, the rest of their company 
sailed from Boston for Quinnipiack in the following March ; and, in about a fort- 
night, arrived at the desired port. On the 18th of April, they kept their first 
sabbath under a large spreading oak, where Mr. Davenport preached to them. They 
speedily entered into what they termed a plantation covenant. Determined to make 
an extensive settlement, these enterprising colonists paid early attention to the making 
of such purchases and treaties, as would give it stability. In November, they entered 
into an agreement with Momauguin, sachem of that part of the country, and his 
counsellors, for the lands of Quinnipiack. Momauguin, in consideration of being 
protected by the English from the hostile Indians, yielded up his right and title to 
all the land of Quinnipiack, of which he was the sole sachem, to John Davenport, 
and others, their heirs and assigns for ever ; and they, in return, covenanted that 
they would protect him and his Indians ; tliat they should always have a sufficient 
quantity of land to plant on the east side of the harbour.^ In December, they made 
another purchase of a large tract, lying principally north of the other, extending 
eight miles east of the river Quinnipiack, and five miles west of it towards Hudson's 
river. • Near the bay of Quinnipiack they laid out their town in squares, on the ; 
plan of a spacious city, and called it New Haven. This town was the foundation of 
a flourishing colony of the same name, of which it became also the capital.'* 

• ** By way of free and grateful retribution, they gave him, his council, and company, twelve coats of English 
cloth, twelve alchymy spoons, twelve hatchets, twelve hoes, two dozen of knives, twelve porringers, and four 
cases of French knives and scissors.” — Holmes’s American Annals, vol. L p. 245. 

^ Hubbard, e. 42. Mather, Magnal. b. i. p. 25. Trumbull, vol. i. c. 6. p. 95 — 700. Hutchinson, voUi 
p. 88. Chalmers, b. i. p. 290. ”The last mentioned tract, bought in December, was purchased of Montowei^ 
son of the great sachem at Mattabeseck, and was ten miles in length, north and south, and thirteen miles in , 
breadth. It included all the lands within the ancient limits of the old towns of New Haven, Branford, and ! 
Wallingford, and almost the whole within the limits of those towns, and of the more modem towns of East : 
Haven, Woodbridge, Cheshire, Hamden, and North Haven. For this tract the English gave thirteen costs, 
and allowed the natives ground to plant, and liberty to hunt within the lands. P. Stiles* MSS. and Dr. Tram- * 
buU, from New Haven Records.”— Ibid. • 1 
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It appears that these emigrants at first acknowledged the authority of Massachu- 
setts ; and that the general court of that colony was very reluctant to, admit a sepa- 
rate jurisdiction.* But it being evident that the new colonists were wholly without 
the limits of the Massachusetts patent, they convened an assembly a,t Hartford, and 
formed a constitution of government, which was of the most popular kind, the leading 
objects of which were to maintain the liberty and purity of the gospel, the discipline 
of the churches, and the administration of the government according to the laws.*" 
The people of New Haven, also, the same year, formed a constitution similar .to that 
of the neighbouring colony, except that it was a little more strict in not admitting 
any but church members to the privileges of freemen. These continued to be the 
constitutions of the two colonies, until they were united under the new charter in 1661 . 


* The annals of colonization, ancient or modern, can scarcely shew the commencement of a settlement so 
extremely faulty as that of Connecticut. The territory, of which they thus took possession, was not only 
already occupied by the Dutch, hut had been granted sixteen years before to the Plymouth company. The 
whole coast of New England was, not long after, divided into twelve ditlerent parts ; and, in the presence of 
James L, allotted to so many distinct members of that body. And in April, iGS.'i, that portion of it was 
assuredly granted to James, marquis of Hamilton, as his share, which stretches from the river Connecticut, ; 
eastward, to the Narraganset bay ; and, from its source, one hundred miles into the continent. That part ol ■ 
it which extends from Connecticut to Hudson’s river w'as probably conveyed to the carl of Stirling as bis pro- 
portion ; and since the patent was now surrendered, as we have seen, into the royal bands, the powers of 
government, which bad been formerly given in trust to that famous corporation, again reverted to the crown. ! 

I The emigrants before-mentioned can be considered in no other light, therefore, than as mere intruders on the i 
rights of others. The Jurisdiction supposed to be invested in English nobles was undoubtedly groundless : and | 
it is unnecessary to mention those governmental acts of Massachusetts which proceeded from acknowledged j 
usurpation.” — ^Chalmers, b. i. chap. xii. p. 288, 289. j 

^ “ The preamble states, that they, the inhabitants and residents of those towns, well knowing, that, where 
a people are gathered together, the AVord of God ‘r«quireth, that, to maintain the peace and union of such a 
people, there should be an orderly and decent government established, according to God, to order and dispose 
of the affairs of the people at all sea6ons, as occasion should require, do therefore associate and conjoin them- 
selves to he as one public state or commonwcaltlu The constitution provided, that there should be annually 
two general courts or assemblies, one on the second Thursday of April, and the other, on the second Thursday 
of September ; that at the first, called the court of election, there sliould be annually chosen a governor and six 
magistrates, who, being sworn according to an oath recorded for that purpose, should have power to administer 
justice according to the laws here established, and, in defect of a law, according to the rule of the word of 
God ; and that as many other officers and magistrates might be chosen, as should be found requisite ; that all 
should have the right of election who were admitted freemen, had taken the oath of fidelity, and lived within 
this jurisdiction, having been admitted inhabitants by the town where they live ; and that no person might be 
chosen governor more than once in two years. The towns of Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield were 
severally authorized to send four of their freemen, as their deputies, to every general court ; and it was pro- 
vided, that such other towns, as should afterwards be formed and admitted into the body politic, should send 
as many as the court, upon the principle of apportioning the number of deputies to the number of freemen, I 
should judge meet. In this body was vested the supreme power of the commonwealth, executive, legislative, 
and judicial. This constitution has been thought to he one of the most free and happy constitutions of civil 
government ever formed. Its formation, at a period when the light of liberty was extinguished in most parts 
of the earth, and the rights of men were, in others, so little understood, does great honour to the colonists by 
wnom it was framed. •'^It continued, with little alteration, to our own day ; and the liberty, peace, and pros- 
perity, which it secured to the people of Connecticut for nearly two centuries, are seldom, if ever, found in the 
history of nations.” — Holmes's American ^nnals, voL i p. 251. 
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The union of the several colonies of New England has already been described, | 
both as to its causes, its nature, and its effects on the colony of Massachusetts. 

It may, however, be observed, in addition to what has already been stated, that, on 
the completion of the confederacy, several Indian sachems came in, and submitted to 
the English government, among whom were Miantonomoh, the Narraganset, and 
Uncas, the Moheagan chief. The union rendered the colonies formidable to the Dutch 
as well as the Indians, and respectable in the view of the French; it also maintained 
general harmony among themselves, and secured the peace and rights of the country. 

The Connecticut and New Haven people had been engaged in the most vexatious 
and irritating quarrels with the Dutch, from the first settlement of their colonies, 
the effect of which had been to excite them to a state of the most bitter hostility. In i 
the mean time, the English parliament declared war against the United Provinces, 
j and several obstinate naval battles vrere fought in the British channel ; thus opening 
the way for hostilities between the infant colonies of the two countries on this conti- 
nent, if they were so disposed. On the 19th of May, 1653, a special meeting of 
i the commissioners of the United Colonics was holden at Boston, in consequence of a 
j rumour^ that a plot had been formed between the Dutch at New Netherlands, and 
1 the Indians in all qmirtcrs of the country, to cut off, by a general massacre, the whole 
' English population of New England. The rumour of this plot was derived from the 
Indians, and it was supposed to be corroborated by various circumstances. It was 
also reported, that the northern and eastern Indians had become insolent in their ; 

I conduct towards the English ; and several Indians on Long Island, and in the neigh- | 

j bourhood of the Manhadocs, averred that they had been solicited, with the promise | 

i of liberal presents, to join the Dutch in a conspiracy to cut off the English. About \ 

the same time, the Dutch governor wrote to the governors of the New England j 
colonies, proposing to enter into an engagement to remain neutral, unless contrary | 
orders should be given by their superiors, notwithstanding the war subsisting between 
the two countries, and offering to send an agent to treat on the subject with the com- 
missioners. This proposition was considered as altogether insidious, and tending 
to corroborate the rumours of hostile designs. 

Connecticut and New Haven became alarmed : a meeting of the commissioners of 
the United Colonies was called, and evidence of the plot laid before them. A 
majority was in fiivour of war ; but the colony of IVIassachusetts, being remote from 
the danger, was averse to it; As she was much stronger than either of the others, 
it was, at the suggestion of her deputies, resolved, that agents should first be sent to 
demand of the Dutch governor an explanation of his conduct. Th(? agents did not 
obtain what they conceived to be a satisfactory explanation. On their return, another 
meeting of the commissioners was held at Boston, additional testimony was laid 
before them, and .several ministers of Massachusetts were invited to assist at their 
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deliberations^ a practice not unusual at that period. The opinion of these ministers 
being requested, they concluded, that it would be safest for the colonies to forbear the 
use of the sword. But all the commissioners, except one, were of opinion, that 
recent aggressions justified, and self-preservation dictated, an appeal to the sword. 
They were about to declare war, when the general court of Massachusetts, in what 
the other colonies conceived to be a direct violation of one of the articles of the con- 
federation, resolved, that no determination of the commissioners, though all should 
agree, should bind the colony to engage in hostilities.” At this declaration, Connec- 
ticut and New Haven felt alarmed and indignant. They considered the other 
colonies too weak, without the assistance of Massachusetts, to contend with the 
Dutch and their Indian allies. They argued, entreated, and remonstrated, but 
without success.' They then represented their danger to Cromwell, and implored 
his assistance. He, with his usual promptitude, sent a fieet for their protection, and 
for the conquest of their enemies; but peace in Europe, intelligence of which reached 
New England soon after the arrival of the fleet, saved the Dutch from subjugation, 
and relieved the colonies from the dread of massacre. 

Soon after the restoration, the Connecticut colony sent Mr. Winthrop, son of 
Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts, to England, with a humble petition to the 
king, in which they solicited a charter under the royal signature. Mr. Winthrop 
was a gentleman of fine talents and address, and he succeeded in engaging in his 
interest several gentlemen of influence at court. He was also possessed of a valu- 
able ring, which had been given by Charles I. to his grandfather; this, on his 
audience with the king, he presented to his majesty, which is supposed to have 
materially influenced the king in his favour. On the 20th of April, 1C62, he obtained 
a patent under the great seal, granting the most, ample privileges, and confirming to 
the freemen of the Connecticut colony, and such as should be admitted freemen, all 
the lands which had been formerly granted to the earl of Warwick, and by him trans- 
ferred to Lord Saye and Sele, and his associates. This charter established over the 
colony a form of government of the most popular kind, and continued the fundamental 
law of Connecticut for the space of one hundred and fifty-eight years. It is remark- 
able,” says a writer in the North American Review, that, although it was granted at a 
period of the world when the rights of the people were little understood and little re- 
garded, and by a sovereign who governed England with a more arbitrary sway than 
any of his successors, the form of government established by this charter was of a 
more popular description, and placed all power within the more immediate reach of 

1 Those of our readers who may be desirous to understand the merits of this controversy between the colo- 
vies, we refer to a very aWe and impartial extract in the North American Review, vol. iv. p. 90, et seq. We 
take this early opportunity to express our acknowledgment to the editors of that very ably conducted periodical, 
for the assistance it has rendered us in this, as in other portions of the history ; and to express the satisfactioii i 
we feel at the extensive circulation it is now acquiring in the British dominions. j 
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die people^ tlian the constitution for which it has been deliberately exchanged^ in 
these modern days of popular jealousy and republican freedom.” The colony of New 
Haven was included in the new charter of Connecticut ; but the inhabitants for 
several years refused to consent to the union, till the apprehension of the appointment 
of a general governor, and of their being united with some other colony, with a 
charter less favourable to liberty, induced them to yield a reluctant assent. 

The circumstance which chiefly occasioned the apprehensions alluded to, was the 
grant of Charles II. to his brother, the duke of York and Albany, of a patent of a large 
territory in America, comprising lands from the west side of the river Connecticut, to 
the east side of Delaware bay. A fleet was immediately despatched for the reduction 
of the Dutch in New Netherlands, and commissioners were appointed for taking 
possession of the newly granted territories, in which were embraced the whole oi’ 
New Haven, and a large portion of Connecticut. They were not only intrusted with 
the government of this territory, but were also invested with extraordinary powers 
for visiting the New England colonies, and hearing all matters of complaint and con- 
troversy which might arise in them. The people of New Haven, on hearing of the 
arbitrary disposition of these commissioners, thought it expedient, as the least of two 
evils, to shelter themselves under the Connecticut charter, and to unite with that 
colony in endeavouring to secure the privileges granted by it. Mr. Winthrop and 
Others (a committee appointed for the purpose) •succeeded in obtaining from the com- 
missioners the establishment of the eastern line of New York, nearly where it runs 
at the present day, and thus preserved the colony from being dismembered of the 
richest and most populous section of its territory. 

Connecticut was destined to sutfer, wdth the rest of the colonies, from the violent 
acts committed in the last years of the reign of the Stuarts. Massachusetts had been 
deprived of her charter, and Rhode Island had been induced to surrender hers, when, 
in July, 1685, a writ of quo warranto was issued against the governor and company 
of Connecticut. The colonial government w^as strongly advised by Vane to comply 
with the requisition, and surrender the charter ; but it was determined neither to 
appear to defend the charter nor voluntarily to surrender it. Sir Edmund Andros, 
whose appointment to the office of governor of the New England colonies has been 
related in the preceding chapter, made repeated applications for the surrender of the 
charter, but without success. The singular mode of its escape from his demand in 
person is thus recorded by Trumbull : “ The assembly met as usual, in October, 

I 1687, and the government continued, according to charter, until the last of the month. 
About this time. Sir Edmund, with his suite, and more than sixty regular troops, 
came to Hartford, w^here the assembly were sitting, demanded the charter, and de- 
clared the government under it to be dissolved. The assembly were extremely 
reluctant and slow with respect to any resolve to surrender the charter, or with 
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respect to any motion to bring it forth. The tradition is, that Governor Treat strongly 
represented the great expense and hardships of the colonists in planting the country ; 
the blood and treasure which they had expended in defending it, both against the 
savages and foreigners ; to what hardships and dangers he himself had been exposed 
for that purpose ; and that it was like giving up his life now to surrender the patent 
and privileges so dearly bougiit, and so long enjoyed. The important affair was 
debated and kept in suspense until the evening, when the charter was brought and 
laid upon the table where the assenibly were sitting. By this time, great numbers 
of people were assembled, and men sufficiently bold to enterprise whatever might be 
necessary or expedient. The lights were instantly extinguished, and one Captain 
Wadsworth, of Hartford, in the most silent and secret manner, carried off the charter, 
and secreted it in a large hollow tree, fronting the house of the Honourable Samuel 
Wyllys, tlicn one of the magistrates of the colony. The people a 2 )pearcd all peaceable 
j and orderly. The candles were officiously re-lighted, but the patent was gone, and 
I no discovery could be made of it, or of the person who had conveyed it away.** 
Though Sir Edmund was thus foiled in his attempt to obtain possession of the 
charter, he did not hesitate to assume the reins of government," which he adminis- 
tered in a manner as oppressive in this as in tlie other colonies. When, on the 
arrival of the declaration of the prince of Orange at Boston, Andros was deposed and 
imprisoned, the people of Conriecticnt resumed their previous form of government, 
having been interrupted little more than a year and a half. 

In tlie Indian war, in which Philip acted so conspicuous a part, Connecticut had 
her share of sufleriiig, though it was not so great as that of some of her sister 
colonies. Hostilities were commenced by the aborigines, on the Connecticut river, in 
I the summer of 1(57/5; and, on the 1st of September, the inhabitants of Hadley were 
; alarmed by the Indians during the time of public worship, and the people thrown into | 
i the utmost confusion ; but the enemy were repulsed by the valour and good conduct 
i of an aged, venerable man, who, suddenly appearing in the midst of the affrighted 
I inhabitants, put himself at their head, led them to the onset, and, after the dispersion 
; of the enemy, instantly disappeared. This deliverer of Hadley, then imagined to be 
: an angel, was General Goffe (one of the judges of Charles 1,), who was at that time 
I concealed in the town.® 

® Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, p. 371, 372. 

® The records of the colony announce the fact in the folowing terms : — '* At a general court at Hartford, 
October Slst, 1687, his excellency, Sir Edmund Andros, knight, and captain-general and governor of his 
; najesty’s territories and dominions in New England, by order from his majesty, James II., king of England, 
Scotland; France, and Ireland, the Slst of October, 16S7, took into his hands the government of the colony 
of Connecticut, it being, by his majesty, annexed to Massachusetts, and other colonies under his excellency’s 
government. Finis.”— Ibid. 

® “ Suddenly, and in the midst of the people, there appeared a man of a very venerable aspect, who took the ^ 
command, arranged and ordered them in the best military manner, and under his direction they repelled and | 

I ’ i 
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But a short time elapsed, before the colonists were again called on to defend their 
privileges from what they deemed an unjust encroachment. Colonel Fletcher, gover- 
nor of New York, had been vested with plenary powers to command the militia of 
Connecticut, and insisted on the exercise of that command. The legislature of 
Connecticut, deeming that authority to be expressly given to the colony by charter, 
would not submit to his requisition ; but, desirous of maintaining a good understand- 
ing with Governor Fletcher, endeavoured to make terms with him, until his majesty’s 
pleasure should be further known. All their negotiations were, however, unsuccess- 
ful ; and, on the 2f)th of October, he came to Hartford, while the assembly was 
sitting, and, in his majesty’s name, demanded submission ; but the refusal was 
resolutely persisted in. After the requisition had been repeatedly made, with plau- 
sible explanations and serious menaces, Fletcher ordered his commission and instruc- 
tions to be read in audience of the trainbands of Hartford, which had assembled 
upon his order. Captain Wadsworth, the senior officer, who was exercising his 
soldiers, instantly called out, “ Beat the drums!” which, in a moment, overwhelmed 
every voice. Fletcher commanded silence. No sooner was a second attempt made 
to read, than Wadsworth vociferated, ‘‘Drum, drum! I say.” The drummers in- 
stantly beat up again, with the greatest possible spirit. “ Silence, silence,” exclaimed 
the governor. At the first moment of a pause, Wadsw^orth called out earnestly, 
“ Drum, drum, I say and, turning to his excellency, said, “ If I am interrupted 
again, I will make the sun shine through you in a moment.” Colonel Fletcher 
declined putting Wadsworth to the test, and abandoning the contest, returned with 
his suite to New York. — It has been already observed, that the history of the American 
colonies has been decidedly undervalued and neglected; this must have been the 
case even with the best educated classes of society, or surely, after such specimens 
of determined independence of spirit as the history of this colony, and of Massa- 
chusetts, exhibits, the measures which ultimately led to an entire separation would 
never have received the sanction of the British senate. 

In the year 1700, Yale college was founded. The project had been the subject of 
conversation for the space of two years, and at length eleven gentlemen, who had 
been agreed on as trustees, assembled at Branford, and laid the foundation of the 
college. In the year following, the trustees obtained from the general assembly an 
act of incorporation, and a grant of 120/, annually. It was originally established at 

I Saybrook; and, in 1702, the first degrees were there conferred. Elihu Yale made 

routed the Indians, and the town was saved. He immediately vanished, and the inhabitants could not ac- 
count for the phenomenon, but by considering that person as an angel, sent of God for their deliverance.**— 
Stiles, Hist. Judges, p. 109. “ From New Haven, Whalley and Goffe went to West Rock, a mountain about 

! tliree hundred feet high, and about two miles and a half from the town, and were for some time concealed in a 
cave * on the very top of the rock, about half or three quarters of a mile from the southern extremity.* •*—* 
Stiles, p. 72, 76. 

I VOL. 1. ® 
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several donations to the institution, and from him it derives the name it bears. A [ 
succession of able instructors has raised it to a high rank among the literary institu- | 
tions of the country. The history of this college, as well as a description of its 
extensive buildings, will appear in the topographical department of this work. 

The trustees of Yale College, assembled at Guilford, March 17th, 1703, addressed a 
circular letter to the ministers, proposing to hold a general synod of all the churches in 
the colony, to give their joint consent to a confession of faith, after the example of the 
synod in Boston, 1680. This proposal was universally acceptable ; and the ministers I 
and churches of the several counties met in voluntary “ consociation,” and gave their i 
consent to the Westminster and Savoy confessions of faith, and agreed upon certain ; 
rules of union in discipline, which were designed to be preparatory to a general 
synod. Still there was no visible and acknowledged bond of union among them ; ; 
and the disadvantages attendant upon a want of system were felt to a considerable [ 
extent. Under the influence of these considerations, the legislature passed an act, in ! 
May, 1708, requiring the ministers and churches to meet by delegation at Saybrook, ; 
at the next commencement to be held there, and form an ecclesiastical constitution, I 
which they were directed to present to the legislature at their session at New Haven, 
the following October, to be considered of, and confirmed by them. In the same 
act they directed the ministers and churches of the colony to meet (the churches by 
delegation) in the county towns of their respective counties ; there to consider and ! 
agree upon those rules for the management of ecclesiastical discipline, which they ^ 
should judge conformable to the word of God, and to appoint two or more of their i 
number as members of the synod at Saybrook. They also directed the synod to com- [ 
pare the results of these ecclesiastical meetings of the several counties, and out of them I 
to draw a form of ecclesiastical discipline. . The expenses of all these meetings wxre j 
to be defrayed out of the public treasury. The system agreed upon by the synod was i 
presented to the legislature at the time specified ; upon which they passed the follow- I 
ing act : — 

At a general court, holden at New Haven, October, 1708 : 

“ The reverend ministers, delegates from the elders and messengers of this government, met j 
at Saybrook, September 9th, 1708, having presented to this assembly a Confession of Faith, | 
and Heads of Agreement,^ and regulations in tlie administration of church discipline, as I 

9 The ** Heads of Agreement” afford an authentic statement of the doctrine and discipline of the New i 
England churches ; and, as they will most efiectually vindicate these societies from misrepresentation, and ; 
enable our readers to avoid misconception, we have quoted them at length. The “ Platform,” and the whole j 
proceedings respecting it, may be found in the fifth book of Mather’s Magnalia. j 

“HEADS OFAOKEKMENT ASSENTED TO BY THE UNITED MINISTERS, FOKMERLY CALLED | 

PRESBYTERIAN AND CONGREGATIONAL. | 

** 1. Of ChurcJtes and Church Membert, — 1. We acknowledge our Lord Jesus Christ to have one catholic church, 
or kingdom, eoniprehending all that are united to him, whctlier in heaven ov earth ; and do conceive the whole 
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unanimously agreed and consented to by the elders and churches in this government ; this 
assembly doth declare their great approbation of such an happy agreement ; and do ordaiui 
that all the churches within this government, that are or shall be thus united in doctrine, worship, 
and discipline, be, and for the future shall be, owned and acknowledged, and established by 
law ; provided always, that nothing herein shall be intended or construed to hinder or prevent 
any society or church that is, or shall be, allowed by the law's of this government, who soberly 
differ or dissent from the united churches hereby established, from exercising worship and dis- 
cipline in their own way, according to their consciences.” 

multitude of visible believers, and their infant seed, (commonly called the catholic visible church,) to belong to 
Christ's spiritual kingdom in this world ; but for the notion of a catholic visible church here, as it signifies its 
having been collected into any formed society, under a visible human head on earth, whether one person singly, 
or many collectively, we, with the rest of protestants, unanimously disclaim it. 2. We agree, that particular 
societies of visible saints, who, under Christ their head, are statedly joined together, for ordinary communion 
with one another in all the ordinances of Christ, are particular churches, and are to be owned by each other as 
instituted churches of Christ, though dificring in apprehensions and practice in some lesser things. 3. That 
none shall he admitted as members, in order to communion in all the special ordinances of the gospel, but 
such persons as are knowing and sound in the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion, without scandal 
in their lives ; and to a judgment regulated by the word of God, are persons of visible holiness and honesty, 
credibly ])rofessing cordial subjection to Jesus Christ. 4. A competent number of such visible saints, as before 
described, do become the capable subjects of stated communion in all the special ordinances of Christ, upon their 
mutual declared consent and agreement to walk together therein according to gospel rule. In which declara- 
tion, ditTcrent degrees of explicitness shall no ways hinder such churches from owning each other as instituted 
churches. 5. Though parochial bounds he not of divine right, yet, for common edification, the members of a par- 
ticular church ought (as much as conveniently maybe) to live near one another. 6. That each particular church 
liatli right to use their own ofiioers ; and being furnished with such as are duly qualified and ordained accord- 
ing to the gospel rule, hath authority from Christ for exercising government, and of enjoying Jill the ordinances 
of worship within itself. 7. In the administration of church power, it belongs to the pastors and other elders 
of every particular church, if such there be, to rule and govern, and to the brotherhood to consent, according 
to the rule of the gospel. 8. That all })rofossors, as before described, are bound in duty, as they have oppor- 
tunity, to join themselves as fixed members of some particular church ; their thus joining being part of their 
professed subjection to the go.spel of Christ, and an instituted means of their establishment and edification, 
whereby they are under the pastoral care, and, in case of scandalous or oflensive walking, may be authorita- 
tively admonished or censured for their recovery, and for vindication of the truth and the church professing it. | 
9. That a visible profe.ssor thus joined to a particular church ought to continue steadfast with the said church, i 
and not forsake the ministry and ordinances there dispensed, without an orderly seeking a recommendation i 
unto another church, which ought to he given, when the case of the person apparently requires it. i 

“ II. Of the Minhtrij . — 1. We agree that the ministerial office is instituted by Jesus Christ for the gathering, ! 
guiding, edifying, and governing of his church, and to continue to the end of the world. 2. They who are 
called to this office ought to be endued with competent h;arning and ministerial gifts, as also with the grace of 
God, sound in judgment, not novices in the faith and knowledge of the gospel, without scandal, of holy con- 
versation, and such as devote themselves to the work and service thereof. 3. I’hat, ordinarily, none shall be 
ordained to the work of this ministry, but such as are called and chosen thereunto by a particular churclu 
4. That in so great and weighty a matter as the calling and choosing a pastor, we judge it ordinarily requisite, 
that every such church consult and advise with the pastors of neighbouring congregations. 5. That after such 
advice, the person consulted about being chosen by the brotherhood of that particular church over which he is 
to be set, and he accepting, be duly ordained and set apart to his office over them ; wherein it is ordinarily 
requisite, that the pastors of neighbouring congregations concur with the preaching elder or elders, if such 
there be. 6. That, whereas such ordination is only intended for such as never before had been ordained to the 
miiusterial office ; if any judge, that in the case also of the removal of one formerly ordained to a new station, 
or pastoral charge, there ought to be a like solemn recommending him and his labours to the grace and blessing ; 
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Dr. Dwight gives the following concise and clear view of what he terms the 
two ecclesiastical judicatories established in the state of Connecticut , — a particular 
church, and a consociation. A particular church, with its pastor at its head, has the 
power of exercising the discipline of the gospel with respect to all scandals which 
take place among its members. With respect to this subject, it is declared to be the 
province of the pastor, together with the ruling elders, wherever they exist, to 

of God ; no different sentiments, or practice herein, shall be any occasion of contention or breach of commu- 
nion among us. 7. It is expedient, that they who enter on the work of preaching the gospel be not only 
qualified for communion of saints, but also, that, except in cases extraordinary, they give proof of their ^fts 
and fitness for the said work unto the pastors of churches of known abilities to discern and judge of their quali- 
fications, that they may be sent forth with solemn approbation and prayer, which we judge needful, that no 
doubt may remain concerning their being called unto the work, and for preventing, as much as in us lieth, 
ignorant and rash intruders. 

0/ Cenmres. — 1. As it cannot be avoided, but that in the purest churches on earth, there will some- 
times ofi'ences and scandals arise, by reason of hypocrisy and prevailing corruption ; so Christ hath made it the 
duty of every church to reform itself by spiritual remedies apj)ointed by him to be applied in all such cases, 
viz. admonition and excommunication. 2. Admonition being the rebuking of an ofiending member in order 
to conviction, is, in case of private offences, to be performed according to the rule in Matt, xviii. 15, 16, 17, 
and in case of public offences, openly before the church, as the honour of the gospel, and the nature of the 
scandal, shall require ; and if either of the admonitions take place for the recovery of the fallen person, all 
further proceedings in a ‘way of censure are thereon to cease, and satisfaction to be declared accordingly. 3. 
W'hcn all due means are used, according to the order of the gospel, for the restoring an offending and scandalous 
brother, and he, notwithstanding, remains impenitent, the censure of excommunication is to be proceeded 
unto ; wherein the pastor, and other elders, (if there be such), are to lead and go before the church ; and the 
brotherhood to give their consent in a way of obedience unto Christ, and to the elders, as over them in the 
Lord. 4. It may sometimes come to pass, that a church-member, not otherwise scandalous, may sinfully 
withdraw, and divide himself from the communion of the church to which he belongeth ; in which case, when 
all due means for the reducing him prove ineffectual, he having thereby cut himself off from that church’s 
communion, the church may justly esteem and declare itself discharged of any further inspection over him. 

‘*IV. Of Communion of Churches, — 1. We agree that particular churches ought not to walk so distinct and 
separate from each other, as not to have care and tenderness towards one another. But their pastors ought 
to hfive frequent meetings together, that, by mutual advice, support, encouragement, and brotherly intercourse, 
they may strengthen the hearts and hands of each other in the ways of the Lord. 2. That none of our par- 
ticular churches shall be subordinate to one another, each being endued with equality of power from Jesus 
Christ ; and that none of the said particular churches, their oificer or officers, shall exercise any power, or have 
any superiority, over any other church or their officers. 3. That known members of particular churches, con- 
stituted as aforesaid, may have occasional communion with one another in the ordinances of the gospel, viz. 
the word, prayer, sacraments, singing of psalms, dispensed according to the mind of Christ, unless that church, 
with which they desire communion, hath any just exception against them. 4. That we ought not to admit any 
one to be a member of our respective congregations that hath joined himself to another, without endeavours 
of mutual satisfaction of the congregations concerned. 5. That one church ought not to blame the proceedings 
of another, until it hath heard what that church charged, its ciders or messengers, can say in vindication of 
themselves from any charge of irregular or injurious proceedings. 6. That we are most willing and ready to 
give an account of our church proceedings to each other, when desired, for preventing or removing any 
offences that may arise among us. Likewise, we shall be ready to give the right hand of fellowship, and walk 
together according to the gospel rules of communion of churches. 

** V. Of Deacons and Ruling Elders , — We agree, the office of a deacon is of divine appointment, and that it 
belongs to their office to receive, lay out, and distribute the church’s stock to its proper uses, by the direction 
of the pastor and brethren, if need bew And, whereas divers are of opinion, that there is also the offloe of 
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govern ; and that of the brotherhood to consent, and, of course, if they see occasion, 
to dissent. This consitutes two distinct powers ; one of which (the elder or elders) is 
to originate decisions ; and the other has the right of a veto with respect to every 
decision. This certainly is a judicatory, attended with circumstances of extreme 
delicacy ; for, should the brotherhood refuse their consent, the measures originated 
must regularly fall. It might not unnaturally be expected, that, in such a division of 
authority, most measures actually proposed would fail. The very same is, however, 
the constitution of every representative government, so far as a veto is concerned ; 
each branch of the legislature having, of course, a negative upon the other. Here, 
also, each branch has additionally the power of originating measures.” “ The general 
association of Connecticut is a body merely advisory, yet its recommendations have 
no small part of the efficacy derived from authority. The business transacted by it 
consists in a general superintendence of the prudential affairs of the churches in 
receiving applications from the several ministers, individually and associated ; and from 
the several churches, particuhar or consociated, concerning their respective interests, 
or the general ecclesiastical interests of the state ; and giving their advice, recom- 
mending such measures originally as they judge to be beneficial.” It is undeni- 
ably true, that some evils have ever been attendant on the purely congregational or 

ruling elders, who labour not in word and doctrine ; and others think otherwise ; we agrer that this difference 
make no breach among us. 

“VI. Of occasional Meeting of Ministers, ifc. — 1. We agree that, in order to concord, and in other weighty 
and difficult cases, it is needful, and according to the mind of Christ, that the ministers of several churches be 
consulted and advised with about such matters, 2. That such meetings may consist of smaller or greater 
numbers, as the matter shall require. 3, That particular churches, their respective elders and members, ought 
to have a reverential regard to their judgment so given, and not dissent therefrom without apparent grounds 
from the word of God. 

“VII. Of our Demeanour towards the Civil Magistrate, — 1. We do reckon ourselves obliged continually to 
pray for God’s protection, guidance, and blessing, upon the rulers set over us. 2. That we ought to yield 
unto them not only subjection in the Lord, but support, according to our station and abilities. 3. That, if at 
any time it shall be their pleasure to call together any number of us to require an account of our affairs, and 
the state of our congregations, we shall most readily express all dutiful regard to them herein. 

“ VUI. Of a Confession of Faith. — As to what appertains to soundness of judgment in matters of faith, we 
esteem it sufficient that a church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the word of God, the perfect and only rule 
of faith and practice, and own either the doctrinal part of those commonly called the Arti9les of the church of 
England, or the Confession or Catechisms, shorter or larger, compiled by the assembly at Westminster, or the 
conft'ssion agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the said rule. 

“ IX. Of our Duty and Deportment towards them that are notin Comnmmon with us. — 1. We judge it our duty 
to bear a Christian respect to all Christians, according to their several ranks and stations, that arc not of our 
persuasion or communion. 2. As for such as may be ignorant of the principles of the Christian religion, or 
of vicious conversation, we shall, in our respective places, as they give opportunity, endeavour to explain to 
them the doctrine of life and salvation, and to our utmost persuade them to be reconciled to God. 3. That 
such who appear to have the essential requisites to church communion, we shall willingly receive them in the 
Lord, not troubling them with disputes about lesser matters." — Mather’s Magnalia, b. v. p. 59 — 61 . 

* The general association is also now the incorporated Missionary Society of the State, both “ foreign** and 
** domestic.** 
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independent system of church government ; but they have arisen rather from the 
absence of a proper spirit among the members of the churches, than from the form 
of government itself. The history of the proceedings of the “consociations” of 
Connecticut, affords but a poor recommendation for their general adoption, as a 
remedy for the disadvantages of independency ; although it must be admitted that 
the injurious tendencies of such associations was much aggravated by the intimate 
connexion which existed between the civil and ecclesiastical powers in this colony; 
and, most assuredly, the acts of the hierarchy of Connecticut fully evince, that the | 
sword of the magistrate should never be intrusted to the hands, or to the influ- , 
ence, of any priesthood, however pure or exemplary. The tyrannical character of | 
their proceedings was decidedly exhibited, in their treatment of many of the most 1 
devoted labourers in that great moral renovation which pervaded almost every part 
of the colony in 1738, and the following years. 

It might be supposed by some of our readers, that a revival of religion is not a 
subject that should occupy a place in the general history of a state. It is true, that 
the advance or decay of any particular religious sect belongs to the ecclesiastical, 
rather than to the civil record ; but it is far otherwise with a great moral change 
affecting all classes of society : such a circumstance is of more importance to the civil 
interests of society, than even the political institutions which arc deemed essential to 
its prosperity. Originated by whatever circumstances, private virtue is the only 
basis on which the security of states can ever rest; and with the extraordinary rise 
of the American republic as the peculiar subject of our consideration, it would be 
unpardonable not to feel this sentiment in its fullest force. We are the more 
desirous of giving faithfully the general outline of the proceedings which have 
been designated revivals, both because they have recently attracted a considerable 
portion of public attention, and because we conceive they have not been regarded in 
a perfectly correct point of view, either by their opponents, or by their approvers. 

It was in the year 1735, that the first very decided indication of a revival spirit 
manifested itself at Northampton, Massachusetts, under the ministry of the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, afterwards president of the college in New Jersey. It appears 
to have commenced among the young people of his congregation. “Presently,” says 
Dr. Edwards, “a great and earnest concern about the things of religion and the * 
eternal world became universal in all parts of the town, and among persons of all I 
degrees and ages. All the conversation in all companies, and upon all occasions, was j 
upon these things only, unless so much as was necessary for people to carry on their ; 
ordinary secular business. Other discourse than of the things of religion would 
scarcely be tolerated in any company. They seemed to follow their worldly business 
more as a pan of their duty, than from aoy disposition they had to it. The tempta- 
tion now seemed to lie on this hand, to neglect worldly afiairs too much, and to 
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t:'pend too much time in the immediate exercises of religion. But although people did 
fiot ordinarily neglect their worldly business, yet there then was the reverse of what 
( ommonly is ; religion was with all the great concern.” This state of feeling spread 
rapidly during the following seven years through many of the towns of the New 
England states, and in some of those of New York and New Jersey. ‘‘This 
work,” says Dr. Trumbull,*' “was very extraordinary on many accounts. It was 
much beyond wdiat had been the common course of Providence. It was more 
universal than had before been known. It extended to all sorts and characters of 
])eople, sober and vicious, high and low, rich and poor, wise and unwise. To all 
appearance, it was no less pow^erful in families and persons of distinction, in the 
places which it visited, than others. In former works of this nature, young people 
had generally been wrought upon, while elderly people and children had been 
little affected, if moved at all. But at this time old men were affected as well as 
I others.” “ People, in a wonderful manner, flocked together to places of public 
! worship, not only on the Lord’s-day, but on lecture days, so that the places of worship 
1 could not contain them. They w’ould not only fill the houses, but crowd round the 
i doors and windows without, and press together wherever they could hear the preacher. 

I They would not only thus assemble in their own towns and parishes when the w^ord 
! was preached, but if they had the knowledge of lectures in the neighbouring towns 
j and parishes, they would attend tiicra. Sometimes they w^ould follow the preacher 
I from town to town, and from one place to another, for several days together. In 
j some instances, in places but thinly settled, there would be such a concourse, that 
I no house could hold them. There was, in the minds of people, a general fear of 
I sin, and of the wn'ath of God denounced against it. There seemed to be a general 
conviction, that all the ways of man were before the eyes of the Lord. It was the 
opinion of men of discernment and sound judgment, who had the best opportunities 
of knowing the feelings and general state of the people at that period, that bags of 
gold and silver, and other precious things, might, with safety, have been laid in the 
streets, and that no man would have converted them to his own use. Theft, wanton- 
ness, intemperance, profaneness, sabbath-breaking, and other gross sins, appeared to 
be put away. The intermissions on the LordVday, instead of being spent in worldly 
conversation and vanity, as had been too usual before, w^ere now spent in religious 
conversation, in reading and singing the praises of God. At lectures there was not 
only great attention and seriousness in the house of God, but the conversation out of 
it was generally on the great concerns of the soul.” 

There is a circumstance w^hich considerably contributed to accelerate the diffusion 
of a revival spirit, which must not be overlooked — the visits of the celebrated con- 
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temporaries, Wesley and Whitefield, to the American continent, just at this period.* 

The extraordinary exertion! of the latter especially excited and emboldened manj 
faithful ministers of Connecticut, whose labours and pecuniary sacrifices now became 
greater than they had ever before experienced or imagined they could endure. They 
not only abounded in active exertions among their own and neighbouring congregations, 
but preached in all parts of the colony, where their brethren would admit them, and in 
many places in Massachusetts, and the other colonies. They were very popular, and 
their labours were generally acceptable to their brethren, and useful to the people. | 
They were not noisy preachers, but grave, sentimental, searching, and pungent. 
Connecticut w^as, however, more remarkably the seat of the work than any part of 
New England, or of the American colonies. In the years 1740, 1741, and 1742, it ■ 
had pervaded, in a greater or less degree, every part of the colony. In most of the 
towns and societies, it was very general and powerful. 

It has been estimated, that, during three years, from thirty to forty thousand 

• Mr. Whitefield landed at Philadelphia the beginning of November, 1739. On his arrival, he was invited 
to preach in all the churches, and people of all denominations flocked in crowds to hear him. After preaching 
a few daj^ in Philadelphia, he made a visit to New York, and preached eight times in that place with great 
applause and effect. Thence he returned to Philadelphia, preaching on the way, both going and returning. 

From thence he went to Georgia by land, preaching on the way as he proceeded. Numbers followed, some 
twenty, and some even sixty miles. He preached at Chester, Wilmington, Newcastle, and Whitley- creek. 

At the last of these places, it was computed that his congregation consisted of not less than ten thousand 
hearers ; and the people seemed almost universally impressed. These reports reaching New England, there | 

was a great desire, both in ministers and pijople, to see and hear him ; and Dr, Coleman and Mr. Cooper, of i 

Boston, sent pressing invitations that he would pay them a visit. Mr. Whitefield, touched witli a curiosity to | 
see the descendants of the good old puritans, and their seats of learning, and hoping that he might make some 
further collections for his favourite object, the orjdian-house in Georgia, accepted their invitation. He ' 

arrived at Rhode Island on September 14th, 174-0. Here a number of principal gentlemen soon waited on 
him. He preached there three days, twice a-day, to deeply affected auditories. He then departed for 
Boston, where he was met on the road by the governor’s son, .several of the clergy, and other gentlemen of 
principal character, who conducted him into the city. His assemblies there were so large, that the most 
capacious houses could not contain them, and he often preached on the common. This was the beginning of j 
the most extraordinary revival of religion ever experienced in Boston, or in that part of New England. When j 
Mr. Whitefield left Boston, it was for Northampton. He had read in England the narrative of Mr. Edwards, ! 

of the remarkable work of God in that place, in I73r5, and had a great desire to see him, and receive the ac- j 

count from his own mouth. On his way, pulpits and houses were every where open to him, and the same \ 

happy influence and effects attended his preaching, which had been experienced in other places. When he ' 

arrived at Northampton, about the middle of October, be was joyfully received by Mr. Edwards and the ! 
people. After leaving their interesting society, he preached in the neighbouring towns to large and deejdy j ' 
affected congregations. On the 23d of October, he reached New Haven. Here he was affectionately re- ! 
ceived ; and, as the general assembly were then sitting, he remained several days, and had the pleasure of 
seeing numbers daily impressed. After the sabbath he preached at Milford, and prosecuting his journey to 
New York, and the southern colonies, he preached with his usual popularity and success. Taking leave of | 
Connecticut, he preached at Rye and Kingsbridge, and, on the 30th of October, arrived at New York. Hero 
he remained three days, and then departed, preaching through the southern colonies, as he had done befori% 
but apparently with still greater success. It appears he was the instrument of great good in New England, 

M well as in the southern colonies. He greatly quickened and animated ministers, as well as private Chris- 
tians, es^ioeialLy in Massachusetts and Connecticut < 
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1 persons had their minds affected in the decided manner which has been described. 

I I It might naturally have been supposed, that, as many oft these impressions occurred at 
a period of extraordinary excitement, they would not have been generally productive 
of permanently beneficial results. The contrary, however, in a very great majority of 
I instances, appears to have been the fact. The effects on great numbers,” says 
; Dr. Trumbull, were abiding and most happy ; they were the most uniform, 

' exemplary Christians, with whom I w^as ever acquainted. I was born, and had my 

I education, in that part of the town of Hebron in w^hich the work was most prevalent 

; and powerful. They were extraordinary for their constant and serious attention on 

the public worship ; they were prayerful, righteous, peaceable, and charitable ; they 
kept up their religious meetings for prayer, reading, and religious conversation, for 
many years ; they were strict in the religion and government of their families, and I 
never knew that any one of them was ever guilty of scandal, or fell under discipline. 

I About eight or ten years after the religious revival and reformation, that part of the 
town was made a distinct society, and it was mentioned to Mr. Lothrop, the pastor 
I elect, as an encouragement to settle wdth them, that there was not a drunkard in the 

I whole parish. While I lived in it, I did not know of one prayerless family among 

nis people, nor ever heard of one. Some of those people, wdio dated their conversion 
I from that period, lived until they wTre far advanced in life ; and after 1 w^as settled in 
the ministry, I became acquainted with them in one place and another. They ap- 
peared to be some of the most consistent practical Christians wilh whom I ever 
had an acquaintance. Tiicir light shone before men, through a long life, and 
brightened as they advanced on their way. Some I was called to visit in their last 
: moments in full possession of their rational powers, who appeared perfectly to 

acquiesce in the w'ill of God, to die in the full assurance of faith, and in perfect 
triumph over the last enemy.” 

These proceedings, though so accordant with the principles and spirit of the refor- 
mation, the professed model of the Connecticut establishment, did not receive its con- 
currence. In the midst of such a manifestation of popular feeling, there were some 
irregularities which did not comport wdth the discipline, and some doctrinal variations 
from the creed, of the Saybrook platf(>rm.” Every deviation or excess was magnified 
into importance by the majority of the clergy, wdio were indisposed to any extraordinary 
exertion, and who dreaded the infectious zeal spreading among their flocks. Numer- 
ous opposers appeared against wdiat they w'ore pleased to term the ‘‘new light;” and, 
as in most similar cases, the oppugners of reform w^re supported by the aristocracy. 
The baneful effects of establishments and of “consociations” were also plenteously 
exhibited. A striking instance of the deplorable illiberality of the latter occurred in the 
case of Mr. Robbins, who, after a variety of vexatious proceedings on the part of the 
consociation of New Haven county, was deposed from his oflice of pastor of the church 
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at Branford^ for having preached for a dissenting baptist minister at Wallingford, 
without the permission of th#«stablished clerg 5 nnan of the parish ! His own churdii 
however, resolved, “ that this society desire the Rev. Mr. Robbins to continue in the 
ministiy among us, notwithstanding his preaching to the Baptists, and what the con- 
j sociation of New Haven county have done thereon;” thus preferring to be excluded 
from the consociation, and become dissenters themselves, rather than submit to 
spiritual tyranny in so gross a form.* 

The edicts of the state were still more oppressive than those of the clergy, and 
remind us of the paternal decrees of the Emperor Ferdinand II. who, from the 
“ urgings of his tender conscience,” and from his “ fatherly care” for the salvation of 
his kingdom of Bohemia, denounced ruin and destruction against all who resisted his 
spiritual decrees. In May, 174^, the general assembly of Connecticut resolved as 
follows : — 

" 1 . Be it enacted by the governor, council, and representatives in general court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that if any ordained minister, or any other person licensed as 
aforesaid, to preach, shall enter into any parish not immediately under his charge, and shall 
there preach and exhort the people, he shall be denied and excluded the benefit of any law of 
this colony, made for the support and encouragement of the gospel ministr}% except such 
ordained minister, or licensed person, shall be expressly invited and desired to enter into such 
parish, and there to preach and exhort the people, by the settled minister, and the major part of 
the church and society within such parish. 

2. And it is further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if any association of ministers 
shall undertake to examine or license any candidate for the gospel ministry, or assume to 
themselves the decision of any controversy, or as an association, counsel and advise in any 
affair that, by the platform, or agreement above mentioned, made at Saybrook, aforesaid, is 
properly within the province and jurisdiction of another association, then, and in such case 
ever>* member that shall be present in such association so licensing, deciding, or counselling, 
shall be each and every one of them denied and excluded the benefit of any law in this colony 
for the encouragement and support of the gospel ministry. 

" 3. And it is further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that if any minister, or miiftsters, 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act, shall presume to preach in any parish^ 
not under his immediate care and charge, the minister of the parish where he shall so offend, 
or the civil authority, or any of the committee of said parish, shall give information thereof in 
writing, under their hands, to the clerk of the society or parish where such offending minister 
doth belong, which clerk shall receive such information, and lodge and keep the same on file in 
his office, and no assistant or justice of the peace in this colony shall sign any warrant for the 
collecting any minister’s rate, without first receiving a certificate from the clerk of the society, 

* Those of our readers who may be desirous of becoming more intimately acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
histoiy of this colony tban our limits will permit, can refer to Trumbuirs History of Connecticut^ a vary 
vahiaUe work, to which we are indebted for much of the mformadon comprised in this chapter. 
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or parish, where such rate is to be collected, that no such information as is above mentknBed 
hath been received by him, or lodged in his office. 

*‘4. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that if any person whatsoever, 
that is not a settled or ord&dned minister, shall go into any parish, without the express deito 
and invitation of the settled minister of such parish, if any there be, and the major part of the 
cliurch and congregation within such parish, and publicly teach and exhort the people, he shall, 
for every such offence, upon complaint made thereof to any assistant or justice of the peace, be 
bound to his peaceable and good behaviour, until the next county court in that coimty where 
the offence shall be committed, by said assistant or justice of the peace, in the penal sum 
of one hundred pounds lawful money, that he or they will not offend again in the like 
kind ; and the said county court may, if they see meet, further bind the smd person or per- 
sons, offending as aforesaid, to their peaceable and good behaviour, during the pleasure of 
the court. 

“5. And it is further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that if any foreigner, or stranger, 
that is not an inhabitant of this colony, including as well such persons as have no ecclesiastical 
character, or licence to preach, or such as have received ordination or •licence to preach, by any 
association or presbytery, shall presume to preach, teach, or publicly exhort, in any town or 
society within tins colony, without the desire and licence of the settled minister, and the major 
part of the church of such town and society, or at the call and desire of the church and inhabi- 
tants of such town or society, provided that it so happen that there be no settled minister there, — 
that every such preacher, teacher, or exhorter, shall be sent, as a vagrant person, by warrant 
from any assistant or justice of the peace, from constable to constable, out of the bounds of this 
colony.” 

These enactments were afterwards rendered still more severe ; and, under their 
authority, several worthy ministers were arrested and imprisoned. This law was an 
outrage on every principle of justice, and on the most inherent and valuable rights of 
the subject. It was a palpable contradiction, and gross violation, of the Connecticut 
bill of rights. It was equally an invasion of the rights of heaven, and incompatible 
with the command, Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” In obedience to this command, the primitive preachers went every where, 
preaching the word. They regarded no parochial limits, and when high priests and 
magistrates forbade their f>reaching, they answered, “Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye; for we cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and heard.” This law was also contrary to the 
opinion and practice of all the reformers and puritans. The reformers all preached 
within the parishes and bishoprics of the Roman catholics, and by this means, 
under Divine Providence, effected the reformation. It never could have been ef- 
fected without it. The puritans preached within die parishes of the church of 
England, and judged it their indispensable duty to preach the gospel whenever and 
wherever they had an opportunity. They did it zealously and faithfully, though 
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exposed to fines, imprisonment, and loss of living. Even in Connecticut, the epis- 
copalians were allowed to preach and collect hearers, erect churches, and form 
ecclesiastical societies, in opposition to the established ministers and churches. The 
law was therefore partial, inconsistent, and highly persecuting. 

Another circumstance, of a character equally illiberal, occurred about the same 
period as the enactment of these obnoxious laws. Two young men, of the name 
of Cleveland, were students at Yale College. Their parents had separated, with 
others, from the ministry of a Mr. Cogswell, at Canterbury, and had attended meetings 
at a private house. These young gentlemen, while at home during the vacation in 
September, attended the separate meetings with their parents. One of them, it 
seems, was a member of the separate church. For this, and their neglect to confess 
their fault in that respect, they were both expelled from college. The expulsion of 
these young men made a great clamour in the state, as unprecedented and cruel. It 
was considered as a severity exceeding the law of college respecting that case. The 
president and tutors allowed young men of the church of England, and of other 
denominations, to be in college without renouncing their principles ; the treatment 
of these young men was therefore considered as partial, severe, and unjust. It began 
to be perceived by many, that people had a right to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, and at such times, and in such places, as they 
pleased ; that this was the principle on which the protestants and puritans acted, and 
the only one on which their separation and conduct could be justified. They dis- 
covered, that if Christian legislatures and councils had a right to appoint the modes and 
places of worship, and confine Christians to them, that then the papists, and church 
of England, had a right to bind all Christians to worship with them, and the reformers 
and puritans were totally wrong, and the persecutions raised against them were just. 
Hence they rejected the constitution, as then understood and acted upon, and the 
laws as really tyrannical and persecuting.” 

* ** The act of the legislature, and the proceedings in consequence of it towards ministers and others, and 
the procedure at college, were repugnant to the sentiments of Mr. Locke, and all the best writers on toleration. 
The intolerant spirit of the president and governors of college at that time, will appear from an affal • which 
happened soon after the law was made to prevent disorders, &c. A number pf the senior class in college set a 
subscription on foot for the reprinting of Mr. Locke’s essay on toleration, and obtained a considerable number 
of subscribers, and were about to engage, or had engaged, for the reprinting of it. The president found it 
out, and reprimanded them for such a piece of conduct, and ordered them to make a public confession for what 
they had done, or else they should not have their degrees. They all made their confessions but one ; he was 
of age, and a man of considerable property, and had some knowledge of the credit of Mr. Locke’s writings, 
and of that tract in particular, and he would make no confession for his attempts to obtain the reprinting of 

such a tract. The day before commencement he found his name was not in the catalogue of his class, who 
were to have their degrees ; he waited on the president and corporation to know the reason why his name was 
not in the catalogue i he was told that he had been in the mischievous business of carrying about subscriptions 
£0r the reprinting of Mr. Locke on toleration* He told them he was of age, and had property, and if he could 
not have his degree, he would iq[»petd to the king in council, that he had an attorney, and wotild enter it toon. 
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This circumstance tended considerably to increase the dissatis&ction which had 
already evinced itself by several separations from the established church, and these 
now became more frequent and extensive. The ministers of the separatists were 
exposed to continual persecution at Canterbury. Some of them were arrested, con- 
demned, and sentenced to be bound in a bond of an hundred pounds not to ofiend 
again in the like manner ; but as they conceived it was their indispensable duty to 
exhort and teach the people, and as they determined to teach and exhort when they 
should have opportunity, they would not give bonds, and so were committed to 
prison, and kept a long time from their families, and. from the worship and com- 
munion of their brethren, and endured much hardship in their long confinement 
Others were arrested and imprisoned for refusing to pay their minister’s rates which 
were laid upon them, though they had protested against his settlement, and withdrawn 
themselves wholly from his ministry. Others had their cattle and goods taken and 
sold at half their value, to pay for the support of the minister of the parish. These 
violent measures, instead of checking the separation, and conciliating the minds of the 
people, alienated them more and more from the constitution and standing churches, 
and confirmed them in their belief that they were right, and actually suffering in the 
cause of Christian liberty. 

The persevering opposition of the dissenters, though a circumstance of great 
annoyance to a large portion of the community, was attended with results, remote 
indeed, yet highly beneficial. It put to the test the principles on which the Con- 
necticut establishment was founded; its constitution has consequently undergone suc- 
cessive modifications, until it has been rendered far more worthy of a liberal and 
enlightened state. 

Some time after, a fresh man was sent to him, acquainting him that the president and corporation wished to 
see him. He waited on them, and they treated him with much complaisance, and told him to appear with his 
class and take his degree.” — Trumbull, vol. il p. 188. 




CHAPTER VL 

RHOJOB ISLAM D. 

The circumstances which originated the settlement of Providence and Rhode 
Island, have necessarily been recorded in the history of the Massachusetts colony. 
In the year 1G34, Roger Williams being banished, for his too liberal opinions, or for 
his zeal in promulgating them, by the general court of Massachusetts, repaired to 
Sceconk; but being informed by the governor of Plymouth, that that place was 
within the limits of the colony, he proceeded to Mooshausic, where, in 1636, with 
those friends who followed him, he began a plantation. He purchased the land of 
the Indians, and, in acknowledgment of the kindness of Heaven in affording him a 
shelter from his persecutors, he called bis new abode Providence. Acting in con- 
formity with the wise and liberal principle he had avowed, and previously maintained, 
he allowed entire freedom of conscience to all who came within his borders, and set 
the first practical example of the perfect equality of all religious sects in the same 
political community. Nor was his benevolence confined to his civilized brethren; 
he laboured to enlighten, improve, and conciliate the savages ; he learned their lan- 
guage, travelled among them, and gained the entire confidence of their chiefs ; and 
had often the happiness, by his influence over them, of saving from injury the inhabi- 
tants of the very colony which had proclaimed him an outlaw, and driven him into 
the wilderness.* 

• Ha died in Aprils 1683, at the age of eighty-four years. He seems in the early part of his residence 
in this ccnintry to have been governed in some respects by a blind zeal ; but his memory is deserving of 
lasting honour for the correctness of his opinions respecting liberty of conscience, and for the generous tolera- 
tion which he established. So superior was he to the meanness of revenge, and such was his magnanimity, 
that he exerted all his influence with the Indians in favour of Massachusetts, and ever evinced the greatest 
friendship for the colony fnim which he had been driven. For some of its principal men he preserved the 
highest aflection, and maintained a correspondence with them. In his controversial writings, especially 
with Mr. Cotton reqweting toleration, he shows himself a master of argument. His talents were of a 
superior order. In the religious doctrines which he embraced, he seems to have been remarkably eon* 
siitent. The Scriptures he read in the originals. Though his writings and his conduct in the latter periods 
of his life evince that he was under the influence of the Cliristian spirit, yet his mind was so shrouded in doubt 
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Two or three years after dris, the antmomian controversy, as it has been ealledi 
arose in Massachusetts, and Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. Coddington, and others, were also 
banished from that colony.'* These persons, with the assistance of Roger Williams, 
in March, 1638 , purchased of the Indians, the island of Aquetnee, since called 
Rhode Island. The settlers at Providence and Rhode Island, were, at first, distinct 
communities, and had separate governments* Both formed civil compacts for them- 
selves. The inhabitants of Providence, and “all new comers,” at first promised 


and uncertainty, that he lived in the neglect of the ordinances of the gospel He did not contend, like the 
quakers, that they were superseded, but found himself incapable of determining to what church it was his duty 
to unite himself He would pray and preach with all who would hear him, of whatever denomination. If 
his conscience had been enlightened, one would suppose, it must have reproved him for not partaking of the 
sacrament also with different sects. His first baptism he appears to have renounced, not so much because 
he was dissatisfied with the time or the mode of its administration, as because it was received in the church 
of England, which he deemed antichristian. He published a Key to the Language of America, or A Help to the 
Tongue of the New England Indians, 8vo. Ifil-S, which has been lately reprinted in the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society ; An Answer to Mr. Cotton’s Letter, concerning the Power of the Magistrate 
in matters of Religion ; The Bloody Tenet of Persecution for the cause of Conscience, 1644 ; The Bloody 
Tenet yet more Bloody by Mr. Cotton’s endeavour to wash it White in the Blood of the Lamb, &c., to which 
is added, A Letter to Mr. Endicot, 4to, 1652 ; The Hireling Ministry none of Christ’s, or A Discourse on the 
Propagation of the Gospel of Christ Jesus; Experiments of Spiritual Life and Health, and their Preserva- 
tives, London, 1652; George Fox digged out of his Burrows, 1676, which was written against Fox and 
Burrowes, and gives an account of his dispute with the Quakers. An answer to it was published in 1678, 
entitled, A New England Fire-Brand Quenched. An interesting letter of Mr. Williams to Major Mason is 
preserved in the collections of the Historical Society.” — Allen’s Biography, p. 608, 600. 

” Lastly, Samuel Gorton, and his eleven followers, descending the Narraganset Bay on the west side, settled 
on Warwick Neck. This flourishing abode of heresy and toleration soon inflamed the religious or official 


zeal of Governor Winthrop, and a Captain Cook, with an armed party of treble Gorton’s number, was 
despatched with strict orders to bring tlie heretics to Boston, dead or alive. At the head of this crusade in 
miniature, marched a holy man, with strict injunctions to keep his soldiers regularly to their prayers, and to 
explain to Gorton and his deluded followers the whole enormity of their errors before they put them to death. 
What these errors were, it is immaterial to relate; suffice it to say, they had reference to the most abstruse a^ 
speculative doctrines, and were wholly immaterial to Christian piety and a good life, Gorton persisted sturdily 
in the argument against the nuncio of Winthrop, and thinking he had the best of it, refused to acknowledge 
himself convinced. Cook accordingly gave the word for the onset, and they were made prisoners, and con- 
veyed to Boston. The women and children were dispersed in the woods, and as it was at a time when the 
ground was covered with snow, several of them actually perished. The rest of these helpless fugitives, after 
sustaining incredible hardships, were protected, clothed, and hospitably entertained by savages. Johnsons 
Life of Greene. “ Being brought before the court at Boston, the charge exhibited against them was in t e 
following words : — ’ Upon much examination, and serious consideration of your writings, with your answera 
about them, we do charge you to be a blasphemous enemy of the true religion of our Lord Jesus Christ an ^ 
his holy ordinances, and also of civil authority among the people of God, and particularly in this juris 
Their writings were produced in evidence against them ; and they explained them in such a m&nn&c, • 
governor, Mr. Winthrop, said he could agree with them in their answer, though he could not 
inffs • hut Mr. Dudley stood up, much moved, and said he would never consent to it while he lived, ^ Uiey 
were'one with them in those answers. The governor then asked Gorton wliat faith was ? He answered, in the 
words of the apostle, that faith is the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
the governor told him that wm true, but he could my more of &ith than that He de»^ to be encu^ a 
Mr. Bradatreet, prudently enough, excepted toauoh questions, unless he was free to speak to them; ^ tto 
upon 4^ were dismissed and remanded to prison. Their sentences were cruel Gortonwasorderedtobeconfln 
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to submit tliemselves in active and passive obedience to all such orders and agree- 
ments as should be made lor the public good of the body, in an orderly way, by major 
consent of the inhabitants.” At Rhode Island, the settlers, to the number of eighteen, 
subscribed to the following civil compact: ‘‘We, whose names are underwritten, do 
hereby solemnly, in the presence of Jehovah, incorporate ourselves into a body 
politic ; and as he shall help, will submit our persons, lives, and estates, unto our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the King of kings and Lord of lords, and to all those perfect and 
absolute laws of his, given in his holy word of truth, to be judged and guided 
thereby.” In 1640, being about forty in number, they combined in a plan of govern- 
ment, as best suited to promote peace and order in their circumstances. William Cod- 
dington, was chosen a judge, to do justice and judgment, and to preserve the peace. In 
March, 1641, at a general court of election, it was unanimously declared, that the 
government was a democracy, or popular government, and that the power was in the 
body of the freemen, orderly assembled, or the major part of them, to make or con- 
stitute just laws, by which they should be regulated, and to depute from among them 
such ministers as should |ee them faithfully executed. It was at the same time 
ordered, that none should be accounted delinquent for doctrine, provided it be not 
directly repugnant to the established government and laws.® 

When the New England colonies, in 164*3, formed the celebrated confederacy, 
Rhode Island applied to be admitted into the union. Plymouth objected, on the 
ground that the settlements were within her boundaries. The commissioners decided 
that Rhode Island might enjoy all the advantages of the confederacy, if she would 
submit to the jurisdiction of Plymouth ; this she resolutely declined, proudly preferring 
independence to all the benefits of dependent union. 

In the year 1644, Roger Williams was deputed to England to obtain of the com- 
missioners of plantations, appointed by parliament, a new charter. These commis- 
sioners granted to the inhabitants of the towns of Providence, Portsmouth, and 
Newport, residing in a tract of country, called by the name of Narraganset Bay, 
bordering northward and north-east on the patent of the Massachusetts, east and 
south-east on Plymouth patent, south on the ocean, and west and north-west on the 
country of the Indians, called Narragansets, the whole tract extending about twenty- 
five English miles unto the Pequod river and country, “a free and absolute charter of 

to Charles-ttmn, there to be kept at work, and to wear such bolts and irons as might hinder his escape i and if 
he broke his confinement, or by speech or writing published or maintained any of the blasphemous abominable 
heresies wherewith he had been charged by the general court, or should reproach or reprove the churches of our 
Lord (iesus Christ in these united colonies, or the civil government, &c., that upon conviction thereof upon 
trial by jury, he iJionld aiiffiar death. The rest were confined to different towns, one in a town, and upon the 
same conditions with Gorton | their cattle were seized and ordered to be sold, and the charge of fetching diem, 
and the expense attendiiig the trial and imprisonment, to be paid out of the proceeds, and the oveiptui to be 
reserved for their fiiture maintenance during their confinemenf’^Hutohinson, voL L p. 120-— ISS. 

® Pitkin, vol. L p. 47. 
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Incorporation, to be known by the name of the Incorporation of Providenoe plantations 
in the Narragandets Bay, in New England, with full power and authority to rule 
themselves, and such others as shall inhabit in any part of the said tract of land, by 
such a form of civil government, as by voluntary consent of all, or the greater part of 
them, they shall find most suitable to their estate and condition ; and for that end, to 
make and ordain such civil laws and constitutions, and to inflict such punishments 
upon transgressors ; and for the execution thereof, so to place and displace ofiicers 
of justice, as they, or the greatest part of them, should, by free consent, agree 
thereto with a proviso, that the laws, constitutions, and punishments, for the civil 
government of the plantation, be conformable to the laws of England, so far as the 
nature and constitution of the place would admit. A court of commissioners, con- 
sisting of six persons from each ofthe towns, was invested with legislative authority, 
but all acts passed by these commissioners were subject to be repealed by a majority 
1 of the freemen assembled in town meetings called for that purpose. A president 
and four assistants were chosen annually, to be conservators of the peace, with civil 
powers, and by special commission they were judges of the courts, assisted by two 
wardens or justices of the peace in the towns in which tile courts were held. Each 
I town elected a council of six persons to manage their own affairs. This council was 
also a town court, for the trial of causes of inferior magnitude, with a right of appeal 
to the court of president and assistants. This form of government continued, with 
I little interruption, until a charter was obtained from Charles II. in 1663. 

! The town of Newport was situated on one of the best harbours in America, and 
its inhabitants soon engaged in commerce. Their commercial transactions were 
deemed of so much importance in 1647, as to require laws suited to commercial men 
and seamen. At this early period, therefore, it was ordered at the court of election, 
‘‘ that the sea laws, otherwise called the laws of Oleron, should be in force among us, 
for the benefit of seamen, (upon the island), and the chief officers in the town should 
have power to summon the court for the case or cases prescribed.”* 

Upon the application of the inhabitants, in 1663, Charles II. granted a charter to 
Rhode Island and Providence plantations. The supreme or legislative power was 
to be exercised by an assembly, which was to consist of the governor, of ten assist- 
ants, and of representatives from the several towns, all to be chosen by the freemCn. 

! The first meeting of the general assembly, under the new charter, was on the 1st of 
March, when the government was organized. Among a great variety of ordinan^ 
which were enacted by the legislature of this colony, one was for declaring the 
leges of lus majesty’s subjects. It enacted, " that no freeman shall be imprison^ or 
deprived of his freehold, or condemned, but by the judgment of his peers, or the tew 

I 

I * Pitkin, vd. i. p. 49. 
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l^^lony ; that no tax shall be imposed or required of the coloidstSi bat by the 
net of the general assembly; Uiat all men of competent cstatei) and of ciTil coxrrersa- 
tibn» (Roman catholics only excepted)/ shall be admitted freemeni or may choose or 
be chosen colonial officers.** In 1665, the general assembly enacted a law, autho- 
rizing the seizure of the estates of quakers, who refused to bear arms in defence of 
the colony ; but being generally condemned by the people, it was never carried into 
execdion. 

The commissioners tent by Charlos II. to inspect the affairs of the New England 
colonies, were received at Rhode Island with more deference than in the neighbour- 
ing colony of Massachusetts, arising, probably, partly from their religious sentiments, 
and partly from a sense of their comparative want of strength to cope with royal 
power. Their conduct received the warmest approbation of their monarch ; and he 
assured them, that he should never be unmindful of their dutiful behaviour^ which, 
he observed, was set off with the more lustre by the contrary deportment of Mas- 
sachusetts, as if, by its refractoriness, it had designed to recommend and heighten 
their merits.' The general strain of the government of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Was conciliatory, thbugh independent, and seems to have given satisfaction to 
Charles II. during the remainder of his reign. 

On the accession of James II. to the British crown, the assembly of Rhode 
Island immediately transmitted an address, acknowledging themselves his loyal 
subjects, professing obedience to his power, and begging protection for their char- | 
tered rights. Their Supplications, however, could not protect them from the effects ' 
of those plans of reformation for New England which were now resolved on. Articles 
of ‘ high misdemeanour were exhibited against them before the. lords of the committee 
of OOlonies, accusing them of breaches of their charter, and of opposition to the acts 
0t navigation. These charges were referred, in J uly, 1685, to Sawyer, attorney- 
general, with orders forthwith to issue a writ of quo warranto against their patent; and 
formal notice of the legal prdeess was soon afterwards communicated to the governor 
and company. But, without much hesitation, they resolved that they would not 
Stand suit with Iheir king. It was ordered by the committee of colonies, that Sir 


• ^ The authenticity of the clause, ^ Roman catholics only excepted,’ has been disputed ; and stricturea 
have Beetf thsde upon Chalmers, as maintaining *thBt the toleration of Roger WffliaaM did not extend to 
ilnMlim'eMieliBs,*^aiid upon the author of American Annals, as haTing 'repealed this ehaift.’ Thai dbime 
waa an inStgral pi^ of the ordinance, as recited by Chalmers, and the omission of it would have been oenaur* 
able. ‘ It has Since been aflirmed, on veiy respectable authority, that the act in ^piestion is not to be found in 
the Ylcetdi of khbde lUinl In Copying the ettfinance, the aupposed impUeation «f wmiami waa not 
adverted to \ it was mstriiya ttanaaript of an artiole in eur history. Whatever tnay have been theli|pstattoii 
of 1664, Roger Williamii has s juat claim to the honour of establishing, at the foundation of his colony, a free, 
full, and absolute liberty of oonaoienoe.' ’’—American Annals, vbl. L p. 886, 8S7. 

' dee the King’s Letter in Kew Ei^^and' Raptr% voL UL 
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Edmund Andros^ the governor of M assachusetts^ should demand the surrender of their 
charter^ and govern them as other colonies of New England^ the king assuring 
them of his protection, and of his determination to extend no other rule of adminU 
stration over them, than over the neighbouring plantations. In December, 1686, 

I Andros, agreeably to his orders, dissolved the government of Rhode Island, broke 

I its seal, admitted five of its inhabitants into his legislative council, and assigpied the 

administration in the place of that which he had thus annihilated. When the revolu- 
tion put an end to his power, Rhode Island and Providence resumed their charter, 
on the ground that an act which was extorted by terror might be justly recalled when 
restraint no longer remained. All the officers who had been displaced three years 
before were now restored. 

The benevolence, justice, and pacific policy of Williams, secured to the colony an 
almost total exemption from Indian hostility. Its prosperity was proportionate to 
these favourable circumstances, and the population rapidly increased; in 1730, th# 
number of inhabitants was 18,000; and in 1761, it had augmented to 40,000. 

Brown University was founded at Warren, in 1764. On the petition of a number 
of respectable persons, a charter for founding a seminary of learning was granted by 
the general assembly of the colony ; the incorporation took place in the name of the 
trustees, or fellows of the College or University in the English colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence plantations.** The president must be a baptist, but professors 
and other officers of instruction are not limited to any denomination of Christians. 
The charter, in the spirit of the other institutions of that colony, declares, ** All the 
. members of this institution shall for ever enjoy full, free, absolute, and uninterrupted 

{ liberty of conscience ; and the places of professors, tutors, and all other officers, the 

president excepted, shall be free and open for all denominations of protestants.’* In 
1770, the college was removed to Providence, where, by the generous donation of 
individuals, principally of the town of Providence, a large and elegant building was 
erected for the accommodation of the students. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NEW TOBK. 


The hjstoiy of the middle ages renders it very apparent, that many of the ideas which 
were entertained by the governments of Europe on the subject of title to property, 
both private and national, have been very incorrect. This was especially the case 
with respect to the claim to proprietorship, supposed to be conferred by discovery, 
a doctrine which gave rise to many, by no means bloodless, disputes. Had the simple 
idea of priority of occupation been deemed the just ground of national or individual 
claims to colonial possessions, little difficulty would have arisen, though it would have 
been subversive of many of the lofty imaginations of regal or aristocratic ambition. 
This principle would have been just to the natives, who, as far as their occupancy 
extended, were the only parties who could convey a just title to the new-comers to j 
the American continent. What would have been the indignation of British pride, ‘ 

had some adventurous Indian sachem discovered, and granted to his faithful followers, ‘ 

some of the extensive and thinly inhabited wastes which Britain exhibited in the l 

reigns of James or Charles? Yet, what other title could Charles urge to the terri- j 

tories of the brave king Philip, that the latter could not, had he visited the coast of [ 

England, have retorted on the former? | 

The absurdity of the principle of a legitimate title being conferred by discovery ! 

only, was nowhere more clearly evinced, than in the transactions of the colony of j 

New York. In 1609, Henry Hudson, an Englishman employed by the East India 
Company of Holland, set sail from the Texel for the discovery of a north-west ; 

passage to India. Not succeeding in the object of his voyage, he entered the bay i 

of Chesapeake, where he found the infant settlement of the English. He after- 
wards proceeded to Long Island, and sailed up the river Manhatan, on whose banks 
the chief fruits of his enterprise were destined to grow. It has been affirmed, that he 
sold his right to this territory to the Dutch ; but the assertion is as unsupported by 
proof as it is improbable; he could convey to them no right which the voyage did not 
vest, by a much better tide, in themselves. Several voyages were afterwards made 
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I from Holland to the river Manhattan, which subsequently received the name of the 
I able navigator, by whom it had been introduced to the acquaintance of the Dutch. 
The favourable report of Hudson having been confirmed by other voyagers, a body ! 
of Dutch merchants embraced the resolution of establishing a trading settlement ; ' 

and the States-general promoted the enterprise by granting them a patent for the \ 
exclusive trade of Hudson’s river. They erected a fort near Albany, whicl^ they | 
named Fort Orange, and a few trading-houses on the island of New Yorl^^%ien 
cklled by the Indians, Manhattan. 

If the Dutch settlers made proper arrangements with the natives, they had certainly 
now a right to be considered as the legitimate occupiers of the soil ; and no other 
European nation was entitled to dispute their possession. The British monarch, 
however, was of a different opinion, as were his representatives in America — pretend- 
ing to found their claim on the discovery of the Cabots in the previous century, a 
claim which has found an advocate in so sensible a writer as Chalmers ; and the title of 
the Hollanders is denied, because “ the sovereign of F»*ance, in 1603, and the king of 
England, in 1606, had declared their intention to appropriate the same region^ which 
their subjects immediately planted.”* Why the intention of the French or English j 
was a better title than the occupation of the Dutch, or what definition is to be allotted | 
to the term region when no European had a settlement within one hundred miles i 
of the Dutch, Mr. Chalmers has left his readers to guess ; and if they exercise their 
rational faculties correctly, they will be far from countenancing his opinion. | 

It was not long before the Dutch experienced the injurious effects of the unjust j 

principle to which we have alluded. In the very first year of their settlement, | 

Captain Argal, who had proceeded from Virginia to drive the French from their | 

settlements on the bay of Fundy, visited, on his return, the Dutch on Hudson’s 1 

river. Claiming the country for his sovereign, he demanded their acknowledgment of | 
his authority; and being few in number, they prudently submitted, without attempting ; 

to resist. In the year following, however, a new governor having arrived at the fort j 

with an additional complement of settlers, the claim of the English to the stipulated 
dependence was forthwith defied, and the payment of tribute imposed by Argal 
resisted. For the better protection of their independence, the colonists now erected 
another fort on the south-west point of Long Island. They continued for a series of 
years, in unmolested tranquillity, to mature their settlement, enlarge their numbers, 
and, by the exercise of their national virtues of patience and industry, to subdue the 
first difficulties and hardships of an infant colony. 

In 16^1, the Dutch republic, desirous of establishing a colony in America on a firm 
basis, granted to the Dutch West India Company, an extensive territory on both 

• Annalsi p* 
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rides of the Hudson, and entitled it New Netherlands. The boundaries were not 
accurately defined, but were considered by the company as including Conneeticat 
river at the north, and Delaware river at the south. Under the management of this 
company, the settlement was soon both consolidated and extended. The city of 
New Amsterdam, afterwards called New York, was built on York Island, then 
known by the name of Manhattan ; and at the distance of a hundred and miles 
higher up the Hudson, were laid the foundations of the city of Albany. In 16 ^, 
they erected a fort on the Delaware, which they called Nassau ; and, ten years after- 
wards, another on the Connecticut, which they called Good Hope. Near the 
former, the Swedes had a settlement ; and, from the interfering claims of the two 
nations, quarrels arose between the settlers, which, in a few years, terminated in the 
subjugation of the Swedes. 

If the policy of the Dutch in extending their settlements so far eastward as Con- 
necticut was to supply a defective title by extent and priority of occupation, 
it completely failed ; and they at length discovered, that the early extent of their 
occupation only served to bring their rights the sooner into collision with the 
pretensions of neighbours more powerful than themselves. These disagreeable 
results, however, were not experienced till after the lapse of several years of uninter- 
rupted peace, during the administration of Wouter Van T wilier, the first governor 
appointed by the West India Company. It was near the close of his administration, 
that the English colonists extended their settlements beyond the boundaries of 
Massachusetts into the territory of Connecticut. He was succeeded in the following 
year by William Kieft, a man more fitted to encounter with spirit, than to stem with 
prudence, the troubles which now began to assail the possessions of the Dutch. 
Numberless causes of dispute were continually occurring between New Netherlands 
and the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven. The English charged the.Dutch 
with disturbing, kidnapping, and plundering their traders ; with enticing servants to rob 
and desert thrir masters; and with selling arms and ammunition to the nanves. 
Yet, notwithstanding their mutual disagreements, the Dutch and English colonists 
never suffered themselves to forget entirely either the forms of courtesy, or the more 
substantial rights of humanity ; and when, in the course of the same year, Kieft ap- 
plied to New Haven for assistance against the Indians, the government of this c<dony 
tendered the amplest contribution they could afford of provisions for men and cattie, 
to supply the scarcity that might have arisen firom the Indian devastations. So 
unwarlike were the Dutch colonists in general, that they found it necessary lo 
invite Captain Underhill, who had been banished from Boston for his eccentridties 
in religion, to take command of the troops. Collecting a flying party of one hundred 
and fifty men, he was enabled to preserve the Dutch settlements from destruction. 
The number of Indians whom he killed in the course of the war was supposed to 
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exceed four hundred. In 1646, a severe battle was fought on that part of Horse- 
neck called Strickland's Plain. The Dutch were victorious; on both sides great 
numbers were slain ; and for a century afterwards the graves of the dead were dis 
tinctly visible. 

Kieft was succeeded, in the following year, by Peter Stuyvesant, a brave old 
officer, and one of the most magnanimous spirits of the republican service of Holland. 

I By his prudence and vigour, he appears to have succeeded in restoring peaci with 
I the Indians, and preserving it uninterrupted during the whole of his administration. 

! In 1650, he met the commissioners of the New England colonies at Hartford, where, 

I after much altercation, a line of partition between their respective territories was 
I fixed by mutual agreement. Long Island was divided between them ; the Dutch 
i retained the lands which they occupied in Connecticut, surrendering their claim to the 
: residue. 

I In the Delaware territory, Stuyvesant resolutely defended the claims of his coun- 
trymen against the invasions both of the English and the Swedes. In 1651, the 
I ^ Dutch built Fort Casimir, now called Newcastle, on Delaware. The Swedes claim- 
! i ing the country formally protested against this proceeding. Risingh, the governor, 
i under the disguise of friendship, came before the fortress, and landed thirty men, who 
j were entertained by the commandant as friends ; but he had no sooner discovered 
I the weakness of the garrison, than he made himself master of it; and compelled 
i several of the people to swear allegiance to Christiana, queen of Sweden. Stuyvesant 
I was not of a disposition to submit tamely to such an outrage, or to content himself 
with a simple recapture of the fort. He determined to invade and subdue the whole 
Swedish settlement. But no sooner did they find themselves about to be attacked 
by this determined warrior, and perceived that their forts failed to intimidate the 
; enemy, than they peaceably surrendered them, together with the whole of their esta- 
; blishments. Thus, unassisted by the parent state, fell the only colony that Sweden 
has ever possessed. ^ 

I During nearly ten years of peace, Stuyvesant used diligent exertion in extending 
and consolidating the colony of New Netherlands ; all his labours were, however, 
i doomed to prove unavailing to the advantage of his country. Charles II. had now 
I ascended the British throne ; and although he had received, during his exile, more 
j courtesy from the Dutch than from any other nation, he had conceived a peculiar 
1 aversion towards the people of Holland; and did not hesitate to use every means to 
provoke the resentment of the States-general : among others, he asserted his claim to 
the province of New Netherlands ; and, without any attempt at negotiation with, the 
States, he executed a charter, conveying to the duke of York the whole territorf, 

; from the eastern shore of the Delaware, to the western bank of the Connecticut, 
i This grant took no more notice of the existing possession of the Dutch, than it 
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showed respect to the recent charter of Connecticut, which, whether from design «r 
ignorance, it tacidy, but entirely superseded. No sooner did the duke of York obtain 
this grant, than he conveyed to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret all that 
portion now constituting the province of New Jersey. 

^ \ It was manifest that this grant would require a military force to carry it into 
\ \ effect. N«\i\\e t\\e tvotV\l\vsla.Ti^mg t\ve t\ve^ leceVveft. ftoxsv \ \ 

Stuyvesant, continued unsuspecting or incredulous, an armament, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Nichols, who was also appointed governor of the province he was 
about to conquer, was prepared and despatched. After touching at Boston, the fleet 
sailed to Hudson river, and took a position before the capital of New Netherlands. 
Stuyvesant resolved to make a gallant defence, but his sentiments did not pervade 
the minds of the inhabitants, who, apprehending all resistance to the disciplined 
forces, and powerful artillery of the invaders, utterly hopeless, the most valorous and 
faithful satisfied themselves with the resolution not to remain the subjects of their 
tyrannical conqueror, but could not perceive the propriety of aggravating their distress ! 
j by exposing their persons and habitations to the certainty of capture by storm, and | 
the extremity of military violence. j 

Colonel Nichols lost no time in sending a summons to surrender the fortress, towns, j 
and the whole territory to the king of England, as his lawful right, which had been \ 
intruded on and usurped by the Dutch. As the reply of Stuyvesant gives what may 
be considered an authentic account of the grounds of the claims of the Dutch, a paft 
of it is presented to the reader : 

“ My Lords, 

“ Your first letter, unsigned of the 20 — 31 August, together with that of this day, signed ac- | 
cording to form, being the Ist of September, have been safely delivered into our hands by your i 
deputies, unto which we shall say, that the rights of his majesty of England, unto any part of 
America hereabout, amongst the rest, unto the colonies of Virginia, Mainland, or others in 
New England, whether disputable or not, is that which, for the present, we have no design to 
debate upon. But that his majesty hath an indisputable right to all lands in the north parts of 
America, is that, which the kings of France and Spain will disallow, as we absolutely do, by 
virtue of a commission given to me, by my lords, the high and mighty States-general, to be 
governor-general over New Holland, the Isles of Curavoa, Bonaire, Aruba, with their appur- 
tenances and dependencies, bearing date the 26th of July, 1646. As also by virtue of a grant 
and commission, given by my said lords, the high and mighty States-general, to the West India | 
Company, in the year 1621, with as much power, and as authentic, as his said majesty of : 
England hath given, or can pve, to any colony in America, as more fully appears by the patent 
and commission of the said lords the States-general, by them signed, registered, and sealed with 
their great seal, which were shewed to your deputies. Colonel George Carteret, Captain Robert 
Needham, Captain Edward Groves, and Mr. Thomas Delavall, by which commission and patent. 
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together, (to deal frankly with you), and by divers letters, signed and sealed by our said lords 
the States-general, directed to several persons, both English and Dutch, inhabiti&g the towns 
and villages on Long Island, (which, without doubt, have been produced before you, by those 
inhabitants), by which they are declared and acknowledged to be their subjects, with express 
command, that they continue faithful unto them, under penalty of incurring their utmost dis* 
pleasure, which makes it appear more clear than the sun at noon-day , that your first foundation 
(viz. that the right and title of his majesty of Great Britain to these parts of America is unquea* 
rionable) is absolutely to be denied. Moreover, it is without dispute, and acknowledged by 
the world, that our predecessors, by virtue of the commission and patent of the said lords the 
States-general, have, without control and peaceably, (the contrary never coming to our know- 
ledge), enjoyed Fort Orange about forty-eight or fifty years, the Manhattans about forty-one 
or forty- two years, the South River forty years, and the Fresh Water River about thirty-six 
years. Touching the second subject of your letter, viz. ‘ His majesty hath commanded me, in 
his name, to require a surrender of all such forts, towns, or places of strength, which now are 
possessed by the Dutch under your command ;* we shall answer, that we are so confident of 
the discretion and equity of his majesty of Great Britain, that in case his majesty were in- 
formed of the truth, which is, that the Dutch came not into these provinces by any violence, 
but by virtue of commissions from my lords the States-general, — first of all in the years 1614, 
1615, and 1616, up the North River, near Fort Orange, where, to hinder the invasions and 
massacres commonly committed by the savages, they built a little fort, and after, in the year 
1622, and even to this present time, by virtue of commission and grant to the governors of the 
West India Company; and, moreover, in the year 1656, a grant to the honourable the burgo- 
masters of Amsterdam, of the South River, insomuch that, by virtue of the aOovesaid commis- 
aions from the high and mighty States-general, given to the persons interested as aforesaid, 
and others, these provinces have been governed, and consequently enjoyed ; as also in regard of 
their first discovery, uninterrupted possessions, and purchase of the lands of the princes, natives 
of the country, and other private persons, though Gentiles, — we make no doubt, that if his said 
majesty of Great Britain were well informed of these passages, he would be too judicious to 
grant such an order, principally in a time when there is so straight a friendship and confederacy 
between our said lords and superiors, to trouble us in the demanding and summons of the 
places and fortresses which were put into our hands, with order to maintain them, in the name 
of the said lords the States-general, as was made appear to your deputies, under the names and 
seal of the said high and mighty States-general, dated the 28th of July, 1646. Besides what 
had been mentioned, there is little probability, that his said majesty of England (in regard the 
articles of peace are printed, and were recommended to us to observe seriously and exactly, by 
ft letter written to us by our said lords the States-general, and to cause them to be observed 
religiously in this country), would give order touching so dangerous a design, being also so 
apparent, that none other than my said lords the States-general have any right to these pro- 
vinces, and consequently ought to command and maintain their subjects; and in their absence, 
we, the governor-general, are obliged to maintain their rights, and to repel and take revenge of 
all threatenings, unjust attempts, or any force whatsoever, that shall be committed against 
their fidthful subjects and inhabitants, it being a very considerable thing to aflfiront so mighty a 
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state, althoxigh it were not against an ally and confederate. Consequently, if his said majesty 
(as it is fit) were well informed of all that could be spoken upon this subject, he would not 
approve of what expressions were mentioned in your letter.** 

The reasoning of Stuyvesant, as might have been anticipated^ did not produce any 
effect on his opponents, who made immediate preparations for the reduction of the 
fort. These prompt measures induced the governor to make another attempt at 
negotiation ; but Colonel Nichols replied, that he could treat on no subject but that 
of surrender. Unsupported as was Stuyvesant by his countrymen, he felt compelled 
to agree to a treaty of capitulation, which was concluded on the most favourable terms 
to the inhabitants ; and, to gratify the punctilious feelings of Stuyvesant, an article 
was introduced, that the English and Dutch limits in America should be settled by 
the court of England and the States-general. On the 27th of August, 1664, the [ 
commissioners, on behalf of both parties, met at the governor’s farm, and signed the 
articles of capitulation. 

The first article of the treaty declared, “ That the States-general, or the West 
In<fia Company, shall freely enjoy all farms and houses (except such as are in the 
forts); and that within six months they shall have free liberty to transport all such 
arms and ammunition, as now belong to them, or else they shall be paid for 
them.” The third, that ^‘All people shall still continue free denizens, and shall 
enjoy their lands, houses, goods, wheresoever they are within this country, and 
dispose of them as they please.” The sixth, that “ Any people may freely come 
from the Netherlands, and plant in this colony, and that Dutch vessels may freely 
come hither, and any of the Dutch may freely return home, or send any sort of mer- 
chandize home, in vessels of their own country.” The last of these conditions was 
manifestly in direct opposition to the navigation acts, and conferred a privilege it was 
not in the power of the crown to ratify, and which was consequently of very short dura- 
tion. Favourable as were these conditions, it was not till two days after their signature 
by the commissioners, that the governor could be induced to add his ratification. 

Immediately after its subjugation, New Amsterdam received the name of New 
York; the appellation was also extended to the whole province. Fort Orange, which 
capitulated before the close of the month, took the name of Albany. During his 
abode in that neighbourhood, Carteret, who had been despatched to reduce Fort 
Orange, had interviews with the chiefs of the Indians of the Five Nations, and 
entered into a treaty of friendship with them, the beneficial effects of which long 
continued to be realized by the colonists. Sir Robert Car was equally successful in 
the south, the garrison of the Delaware surrendering on the 1st of October, on which 
day the whole of the New Netherlands became subject to the British crown; and by 
an act of fiagrant injustice, the States-general ceased to exercise any authority over the 
North American continent. All the early writers agree in describing New Amsterdam 
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as a handsome well-built town. Indeed^ the various provisions that were introduced 
into the articles of surrender^ to guard the comforts of the inhabitants from invasion, 
attest the orderly and plentiful state which these colonists had attained. No account 
has been preserved of the total population of the province and its dependencies; but 
the metropolis, at this time, seems to have contained about three thousand persons.** 
Few of the inhabitants thought proper to remove out of the country. Even Governor 
Stuyvesant himself continued to hold his estate, and died there. “Justice obliges 
me to declare,” says Smith, “ that for loyalty, and a pure attachment to the Protestant 
religion, the descendants of the Dutch planters are perhaps exceeded by none of his 
majesty’s subjects.”® 

Nichols immediately assumed the command of the territory he had conquered, as 
deputy governor for the duke of York; and without delay proceeded to reduce the 
affairs of the state to one uniform constitution and policy. In imitation of what had 
been previously established by the Dutch, he erected a court of assize, composed of 
the governor, the council, and the justices of the peace, which was invested with every 
power in the colony, legislative, executive, and judicial. The only liberal institution 
that he was allowed to introduce was trial by jury; and to this admirable check 
on judicial proceedings all causes and controversies were subjected. The court 
having collected into one code the ancient customs, with such improvements as 
the change of circumstances rendered necessary, still regarding the laws of England 
as supreme, these ordinances were transmitted to England, and confirmed by the 
duke of York the following year. A dispute having arisen between the inhabitants 
of Jamaica on Long Island respecting Indian deeds, it was ordered, that no purchase 
from the Indians should be deemed valid without the governor’s licence, executed in 
his presence. Several of the English methods of government were gradually intro- 
duced into the province; and on the l^th of June, the inhabitants of New York were 

; incorporated under a mayor, five aldermen, and a sheriff. 

I When the intelligence of the declaration of war against Holland reached NewYork, 

I the governor naturally anticipated an attempt on the part of the Dutch to regain their 
territory of the New Netherlands, and proceeded to adopt measures calculated to 
insure a vigorous and successful defence. The inhabitants felt the pressure of the 
assessments made by the court of assize to furnish the requisite pecuniary supplies 
the more keenly, since their trade, which had been almost exclusively carried on by 
Dutch shipping, was now nearly annihilated. In these circumstances, Governor 
Nichols nobly sacrificed the greater part of his fortune to supply the public exigencies. 
Happily, however, the States-general made no attempt to repossess themselves of 
New York during this war; and at the peace of Breda it was ceded to England, in 


^ Grahame, vol. ii. p> 225. 


• History of New York, p. 28. 
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exchange for Surinam^ by a general stipulation, that each of the two nations should 
retain what its arms had acquired since the commencement of hostilties. It was by 
tSiis treaty also that Acadie was ceded to France, which had acted as the ally of 
Holland during the war, and was the only party that reaped advantage from it. 

Early in the following year, Colonef Nichols found himself compelled, from the 
pecuniary sacrifices he had made, to resign his appointment. He was both respected 
and beloved by the people over whose interests he had presided. The benefit of his 
exertions devolved on his successor, Colonel Lovelace, during whose administration 
the colony enjoyed nearly six years of content and prosperity, the only memorable 
occurrence being the unfortunate event that brought it to a close. During the second 
war with Holland, a small squadron was despatched to destroy the commerce of the 
English colonies ; and having performed this service with great effect, they were 
induced to attempt a more important enterprise. Repairing with secresy to New 
York, they had the good fortune to arrive at the metropolis while Lovelace was at a 
distance, and the command was exercised by Colonel Manning, who sent down a 
messenger, and treacherously made terms with the enemy. The Dutch sailed up the 
harbour, landed their men, and took possession of the fort and city without firing or 
receiving a shot. Captain Anthony Colve was appointed governor, but he retained 
the authority for a few months only; peace being concluded the next year, the country 
was restored to the English by the treaty of Westminster. On this pacification, the 
duke of York, to remove all doubt respecting his property in America, took out a new 
patent from the king. This grant recited and confirmed the former. It empowered 
the duke to govern the inhabitants by such ordinances as he or his assigns should 
establish, and to administer justice according to the laws of England, allowing an 
appeal to the king in council. It prohibited trade thither without his permission. It 
allowed the provincials to import merchandises, but required them “ to pay customs 
according to the laws of the realm.** Under the authority of this charter the duke 
ruled New York until his accession to the throne of England. He now commissioned 
Major Edmund Andros to be governor of all his territories from the western bank of 
the Connecticut to the farther shore of the Delaware. In October the Dutch resigned 
their authority to Andros, who immediately received the submission of the inhabitants. 

The administrations of Andros and of his successor, Anthony Brockholst, are 
not distinguished by any remarkable event. In 1682, Colonel Thomas Dongan was 
appointed governor. During his government the inhabitants of New York first 
participated in the legislative ]pwer. The council, the court of assize, and the 
corporation of New York, having concurred in soliciting their royal patentee to permit 
the people to possess some share in the government, the duke had informed the 
deputy governor of the province that he intended to establish the same form of 
government as the other plantations enjoyed, particularly in the choosing of an 
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! assembly, and Governor Dongan was accordingly instructed to call an assembly of the 
I province. It was to consist of a council composed of ten members, and a house of re- 
presentatives chosen by the people, composed of eighteen members; but its laws were 
to be of no force without the ratification of the proprietary. Orders were issued to the 
sheriffs, to summon the freeholders for choosing representatives to meet the governor 
I in assembly on the 17th of October. A session of the assembly was held, pursuant 

■ to the summons, and several important laws were passed. One of the acts of this 

I assembly, passed on the 30th of October, is entitled, “ The Charter of Liberties and 

; Privileges granted by his royal highness to the Inhabitants of New York and its 

i dependencies.” Another session was held the following year, but it is believed there 

was no other previous to the revolution of 1688.*^ 

■ The interior of New York was originally inhabited by a confederacy, which con- 
sisted at first of five, and afterwards of six, nations of Indians. This confederacy 

' was formed for mutual defence against the Algonquins, a powerful Canadian nation, 
and displayed much of the wisdom and sagacity which mark the institutions of a 
I civilized people. By their union they had become formidable to the surrounding 
tribes. Being the allies of the English, the French were alarmed at their successes, 
and became jealous of their power. In the year 1684, De la Barre, the governor of 
Canada, marched to attack them, with an army of seventeen hundred men. His 
troops suffered so much from hardships, famine, and sickness, that he was compelled 
to ask peace of those whom he had come to exterminate. He invited the chiefs of 
the five nations to meet him at his camp, and those of three of them accepted the 
invitation. Standing in a circle, formed by the chiefs and his own officers, he 
! addressed a speech to Garrangula, of the Onondago tribe, in which he accused the 
confederates of conducting the English to the trading grounds of the French, and 
threatened them with war and extermination if they did not alter their behaviour. 
Garrangula, knowing the distresses of the French troops, heard these threats with 
contempt. After walking five or six times round the circle, he addressed De la Barre 
in the following bold language, calling him Yonnondio, and the English governor, 
Corlear: 

Hear, Yonnondio, I do not sleep; I have my eyes open, and the sun which 
enlightens me, discovers to me a great captain, at the head of a company of soldiers, 
who speaks as if he was dreaming. He says that he only came to smoke the great 
pipe of peace with the Onondagas. But Garrangula says, that he sees the contrary ; 

* Collections of New York Historical Society, vol. iii. p. 347, 352. ” It has been alleged, and it is not 
improbable, that the duke, upon becoming king, refused to confirm the privileges he had before graikted, and 
determined to govern the province by his absolute power. It is therefore reasonable to suppose, that in the 
new commission, or orders to Governor Dongan, the authority respecting the assembly was omitted, or re- 
voked." — Holmes’s American Annals, vol. i. p. 410, 
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that it was to knock them on the head, if sickness had not weakened the arms of the 
French. We carried the English to our lakes, to trade there with the Utawawas, 
and Quatoghies, as the Adirondacs brought the French to our castles, to carry on a 
trade which the English say is theirs. We are born free; we neither depend on 
Yonnondio nor Corlear. We may go where we please, and buy and sell what we 
please. If your allies are your slaves, use them as such ; command them to receive 
no other but your people. Hear, Yonnondio! what I say is the voice of all the Five 
Nations. When they buried the hatchet at Cadaracui, in the middle of the fort, they 
planted , the tree of peace in the same place, to be there carefully preserved, that 
instead of a retreat for soldiers, the fort might be a rendezvous for merchants. Take 
care that the many soldiers who appear there do not choke the tree of peace, and 
prevent it from covering your country and ours with its branches. I assure you that 
our warriors shall dance under its leaves, and will never dig up the hatchet to cut it 
down, till their brother Yonnondio or Corlear shall invade the country which the 
Great Spirit has given to our ancestors.” 

De la Barre was mortified and enraged at this bold reply ; but, submitting to 
necessity, he concluded a treaty of peace, and returned to Montreal. His successor, 
De Nonville, led a larger army against the confederates ; but fell into an ambuscade, 
and was defeated. These wars within the limits of the colony kept Colonel Dongan 
actively employed, and served to perpetuate the enmity of the Indians against the 
French, and their attachment to the English. 

James II. having ascended the throne, determined to superadd New York and 
the Jerseys to the jurisdiction of the four colonies of New England ; a new commis- 
sion was pa!ssed in March, appointing Sir Edmund Andros captain-general and vice- 
admiral over the whole. The constitution established on this occasion was a 
legislative and executive governor and council, who were appointed by the king, 
without the concurrence of the people. The royal order to Governor Dongan to 
deliver up the seal of the province to his excellency Sir E. Andros, was read in the 
provincial council on the 28th of July, and ordered to be entered among the records 
of the province of New York. His rule was, however, of very brief duration. In 
the following year, the welcome intelligence of the accession of William and Mary to 
the British throne was joyfully received at New York, and the inhabitants waited 
with anxiety for orders to proclaim them; but while the principal officers and 
magistrates were assembled to consult for the public safety, Jacob Leisler, a captain 
of the militia, seized the fort, and held it for the prince of Orange. William and 
Mary were proclaimed there in June; and the province was for some time ruled by 
a committee of safety, at the head of which was Leisler. He was destitute of many 
of the qualifications necessary to conduct a difficult enterprise, but possessed the 
esteem and confidence of many of the officers, and of the people. His sudden 
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elevation excited the envy of those magistrates and citizens who had declined to join 
him in proclaiming King William. Unable to raise a party against him in the city, 
they retired to Albany, where their exertions were successful. To diminish their 
influence, and to allay the jealousy of others, Leisler invited several of the principal 
citizens to unite with him in administering the government, a trust which had been 
confided to him alone, by the militia. In a few months, however, a letter arrived 
from the ministry in England, directed “ to such as, for the time being, take care for 
administering the laws of the province,” and conferring authority to perform all the 
duties of lieutenant-governor. Leisler considered this letter addressed to himself, 
assumed the authority conferred, appointed his council, and issued commissions in his 
own name. Before these disturbances. Colonel Dongan had resigned his office, and 
embarked for England. Lieutenant-governor Nicholson, unable to contend with 
Leisler, absconded in the night. 

The people of Albany, led by Bayard, Courtlandt, formerly mayor of New York, 
and Livingston, acknowledged King William, but refused to submit to Leisler. 
Milborne was sent with a body of troops to enforce obedience, but, finding them 
united, he returned without attempting it. The next spring, going with a stronger 
force, he succeeded. Abandoning the fort to their rival, the leaders of the party 
took refuge in the neighbouring colonies ; and Leisler, with vindictive rashness, pro- 
ceeded to confiscate their estates. This arbitrary and unjust measure so exasperated 
the sufferers, that they long retained the most violent animosity against Leisler and 
his adherents. 

In this state of contention the colonists of New York continued nearly two years, 
and the miseries of a foreign aggression were soon added to those of internal discord. 
War had been declared between France and England; and De Nonville had been 
replaced in the governorship of Canada by Count Frontignac, a veteran officer, whose 
skilful and energetic measures, aided by a large reinforcement, soon raised the affairs 
of the French from the brink of ruin, and enabled them to act on the offensive. 
Frontignac was indefatigable in his efforts to gain over the Five Nations, who had 
made two attacks upon Montreal, and murdered a great number of inhabitants. He 
held a great council with them at Onondaga ; and, as they seemed to be somewhat 
inclined to peace, he resolved to give their favourable disposition no time for change, 
and, at the same time, to inspirit his own drooping countrymen, by finding them 
immediate employment against the English colonies. On the 19th of January, a 
party of about two hundred French, and some Cahnuaga Indians, set out, in a 
deep snow, for Schenectady ; they arrived on the 8th of February, at eleven o'clock at 
night ; and the first intimation the inhabitants had of their design, was conveyed in 
the noise of their own bursting doors. The village was burnt, sixty persons were 

1 butchered, twenty-seven suffered the worse fate of captivity, the rest made their way 
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naked through the snov towards Albany, where some arrived in extreme distress, 
while many perished in the attempt. A party of young men, and some Mohawk 
Indians, set out from the latter place, pursued the enemy, and killed or captured 
twenty-five. 

To avenge these barbarities, and others perpetrated in New England, a combined 
expedition against Canada was projected. An army, raised in New York and Con- 
necticut, proceeded as far as the head of Lake Champlain, whence, finding no boats 
prepared, they were obliged to return. Sir William Phipps, with a fleet of more 
than thirty vessels, sailed from Boston into the St. Lawrence, and, landing a body of 
troops, made an attack by land and water upon Quebec; but the return of the army 
to New York allowing the whole force of the enemy to repair to the assistance of 
the garrison, he was obliged to abandon the enterprise. Leisler, transported with 
rage when he was informed of the retreat, caused Winthrop, who commanded the 
New England forces, to be arrested, but was instantly compelled, by universal 
indignation, to release him. It was to the misconduct or incapacity of Leisler and 
Milbome, (the latter of whom, as commissary-general, had made no adequate pro- 
vision for the enterprise), that the failure of this expedition was attributed. 

The messenger whom Leisler had despatched to convey his assurances of devoted 
loyalty to King William, had been most graciously received, and admitted to the honour 
of Vi««ing his majesty’s hand. But the late lieutenant-governor, Nicholson, on his 
arrival in England, found means to induce the king not to recognize expressly the 
authority of Leisler, and so early as August, 1689, the government of New York 
was confided to Colonel Sloughter; though this officer being engaged in affairs of 
more immediate interest at home, did not arrive at New York till two years after- 
wards. Leisler felt himself so neglected by being thus superseded, and was so in- 
toxicated with power that he determined to retain it, and although twice summoned, 
refused to surrender the fort; he, however, sent two persons to confer with the 
governor; who, declaring them rebels, arrested and confined them. Alarmed by this 
measure, Leisler attempted to escape, but was apprehended, with many of his adhe- j 
rents, and brought to trial. In vmn did they plead their zeal for King W’illiam. In 
vain did Leisler insist that the letter from England authorized him to administer the 
government. They had lately resisted a governor with a regular commission, and 
this governor, and a subservient court, were resolved upon their conviction. Leisler 
and Milbome were both condemned to death for high treason. Sloughter was, how- 
ever, unwilling to sacrifice two men, who, though they had sometimes erred, had 
served his master with zeal ; but at length he yielded to the urgent persuasions of 
ffjeir enemies, and signed the warrant for their execution, which was speedily carried 
into effect On apfdication to the king, their estates, which had been confiscated, 
wmre restored to their heirs. 
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Sloughter’s administration was terminated by his sudden death in July, 1691. It 
had been turbulent and ineffective; the only portion of his government which appears 
to have been beneficial, was a conference which he held with the chiefs of the Five 
Nations, who had manifested some disposition to enter into a treaty with the French; 
but in consequence of Slough ter’s explanations and persuasions, they expressed them- 
selves willing to ** brighten their ancient belt of friendship,” and renew their ofiensive 
and defensive league with the English. 

To put their friendship to the test, and to confirm it by calling it into exercise. 
Major Schuyler, who possessed great influence with the Indian chiefs, undertook, at 
the close of this year, an expedition against Montreal. The attempt did not succeed 
as to the principal object of attack, but the spirit of hostility was so intensely aroused 
I in the Indians of the Five Nations, that they continued to wage war on the French 
j during the winter, though the colonial troops had retired. Count Frontignac was 
; so exasperated with their continued assaults, that he condemned to a death accom- 
panied by all the torments F rench ingenuity could devis !, two Mohawk captives, 
whom the fate of war had thrown into his power. “ SL rtly before the execution, 
some Frenchman, less inhuman than his governor, threw r knife into the prison, and 
one of the Mohawks immediately despatched himself wit! it: the other, expressing 
contempt at his companion’s mean evasion from glory, walked to the stake, singing 
in his death-chant that he was a Mohawk warrior, that all the power of man could 
not extort an indecent expression of suffering from his lips, and that it was ample 
consolation to him to reflect that he had made many Frenchmen suffer the same pangs 
that e must now himself undergo. When attached to the stake, he looked round 
on his executioners, their instruments of torture, and the assembled multitude of 
spectators, with all the complacency of heroic fortitude ; and, after enduring for some 
! hours, with composed mien and triumphant language, a series of barbarities too atro- 
cious and disgusting to be recited, his sufierings were terminated by the interposition 
of a French lady, who prevailed with the governor to order that mortal blow, to which 
human cruelty has given the name of coup de grace, or stroke of favour.'*^ 

Colonel Fletcher was appointed to succeed Sloughter, as governor of New York. 1 
i He was active and energetic, but of sordid disposition and violent temper. One of his j 
first exploits, the assertion of his claim to command the militia of Connecticut, and the | 
! reception given him by Captain Wadsworth, has already been related in the history of ' 
! that colony. It was a fortunate circumstance that he yielded to the superior infor- 
] mation and advice of Major Schuyler in all aflairs relating to the Indians, who were 
thus kept from embracing the offers of peace which were continually presented them 
by Count Frontignac. 

• Grahsme, vol. ii, p, 2T9. p. 78, 79. 
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It had been the favourite object of all the governors of New York to assimilate the 
language and religion of the inhabitants, and to remove, as much as possible, the 
more striking indications of the Dutch origin of the colony. No one pursued this 
object with more zeal than Fletcher, who was bigotedly attached to the church of 
England. In two successive sessions he introduced the subject to the attention of 
the assembly; but the members, being generally in favour of the church of Holland, 
to his great mortification, disregarded his recommendations. The matter being 
again laid before them in a subsequent session, they passed a bill providing for the 
settlement, in certain parishes, of ministers of the gospel to be chosen by the people. 

The council added an amendment, giving to the governor the power of approval or 
rejection ; but the house refused to concur in the amendment, at which Fletcher w'as so 
much enraged, that he commanded them instantly to attend him, and addressing them 
in an angry speech, prorogued them to the next year/ i 

The remainder of Fletcher’s administration was not signalized by any occurrence 
worthy of record. The war between the French and the Five Nations sometimes 
languished by the address of Front! gnac’s negotiations, but w^as oftener kindled into 
additional rage and destruction by his enterprise and activity; and as their hostilities 
were prolonged, the French and the Indians seemed to be inspired with a mutual 
emulation of cruelty in victory, no less than of prowess in battle. The prisoners on 
both sides were made to expire in horrible tortures.8^ On one occasion, when Fron- 

* This speech is at once a specimen of Colonel Fletcher, and of colonial government ; it is therefore inserted ! 
at length. * ** Gentlemen, — There is also a bill for settling a ministry in this city, and some other countries of 
the government In th?it very thing you have shewn a great deal of stiffness. You take upon you, as if you I 
were dictators. I sent down to you an amendment of three or four words in that bill, which, though very 
immaierial, yet was positively denied. I must tell you, it seems very unmannerly. There never was an 
amendment yet desired by the council board, but what was rejected. It is the sign of a stubborn ill temper, 
and this ) have also passed. But, Gentlemen, I must take leave to tell you, if you seem to undei.stand by these 
words, that none can serve without your collation or establishment, you are far mistaken. For I have the 
power of collating or suspending any minister in my government, by their majesties’ letters patent; and 
whilst I stay in the government, I will take care that neither heresy, sedition, schism, or rebellion, be preached 
among you, nor vice and profanity encouraged. It is my endeavour to lead a virtuous and pious life amongst 
you, and to give a good example: 1 wish you all to do the same. You ought to consider, that you have but 
a third share in the legislative power of the government; and ought not to take all upon you, nor be so 
peremptory. You ought to let the council have a share. They are in the nature of the house of lords, or 
upper house; hut you seem to take the whole power in your hands, and set up for every thing. You have 
set a long time to little purpose, and have been a great charge to the country. Ten shillings a day is a large 
allowance, and you punctually exact it. You have been always forward enough to pull down the fees of other 
ministers in the government. Why did you not think it expedient to correct your own to a more moderate 
allowance? Gentlemen, 1 shall say no more at present, but that you do withdraw to your private affairs in the 
country. I dc prorogue you to the 10th of January next, and you are hereby prorogued to the 10th day of 
January next ensuing.'’ — Smith, p. 84, 85. 

> We shall give but one instance out of many. ** The prisoner being first made fast to a stake, so as to 
have room to move round it, a Frenchman began the horrid tragedy, by broiling the flesh of the prisoner’s 
legs, from his toes to his knees, with the red-hot barrel of a gun. His example was followed by an Utawawa, 
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tignac succeeded in capturing a Mohawk fort, it was found deserted of all its inhabi- 
tants except a sachem in extreme old age, who sat with the composure of an ancient 
Roman in the capitol, and saluted his civilised compeer in age and infirmity with | 
dignified courtesy and venerable address. Every hand was instantly raised to wound ■ 
and deface his time-stricken frame; and while French and Indian knives were plunged 
into his body, he recommended to his Indian enemies rather to burn him with fire, 
that he might teach their French allies how to suffer like men.”'* 

In 1697, the peace of Ryswick, which was concluded between Great Britain 
and France, gave security and repose to the colonies. The next year, the earl of 
Bellamont was appointed governor. He was particularly desirous of clearing the 
American seas of the pirates with which they had for some time been grievously 
infested. The government, however, declining to furnish an adequate naval force, 
the earl engaged with others in a private undertaking against them. Among the 
associates were Lord Chancellor Summers and the duke of Shrewsbury; the king 
himself, too, held a tenth share. The company, having procured a vessel of war, 

{ gave the command to Captain Kid, and despatched him on a cruise against the pirates. 

I He had been but a short time at sea, when he made a new contract with his crew, 

i 

I and, on tlie Atlantic and Indian oceans, became himself a daring and successful 
pirate. I’hree years afterwards he returned, burned his ship, and, with a strange 
infatuation, appeared in public at Boston. The earl of Bellamont wrote to the secre- 
tary of state, desiring that Kid might be sent for, and a man-of-war was despatched 
upon this service; but being driven back by a storm, a general suspicion prevailed in 
England, that there was collusion between the ministry and the adventurers, who 
were thought unwilling to produce Kid, lest he might discover that the chancellor 
and the other associates were confederates in the piracy. So powerful was this feeling, 
that a motion was made in the house of commons, that all who were concerned in the 
, adventure might be deprived of their employments; but it was rejected by a great 
I majority, and all subsequent attempts to implicate the unfortunate shareholders, only 
i proved more satisfactorily their entire innocence of any participation either in the 
I designs or the profits of Captain Kid; although their imprudence in selecting a 


! who, being desirous to outdo the French in their refined cruelty, split a furrow from the prisoner’s shoulder to 
1 his garter, and filling it with gunpowder, set fire to it This gave him exquisite pain, and raised excessive 
i laughter in his tormentors. When they found his throat so much parched that he was no longer able to gratify 
their ears with his howling, they gave him water, to enable him to continue their pleasure longer. But at last 
his strength failing, an Utawawa flayed off his scalp, and threw burning hot coals on his skull. Then they 
untied him, and bid him run for his life. He began to run, tumbling like a drunken man. They shut up the 
way to the east, and made him run westward, the country, as they think, of de}'arted*iniserable souls. He had 
I still force left to throw stones, till they put an end to his misery by knocking him on the head. After tliis 
I every one cut a slice from his body, to conclude the tragedy with a feast.” — Smith, p. 88. 

I ^ Grahame, vol. ii. p. 287. 
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person whose previous character was ver}' indifferent, was evident and undeniable. 
Ultimately Kid was conveyed to England, where he was tried and executed. 

The state* in which Lord Bellamont found the government at New York was thus 
emphatically described by him in his first address to the assembly: ‘‘I cannot but 
observe to you what a legacy my predecessor has left me, and wdiat difficulties to 
struggle with; a divided people, an empty purse, a few miserable, naked, half-starved 
soldiers, not half the number the king allow^ed pay for; the fortifications, and even 
the governor’s house, very much out of repair; and, in a word, the whole government 
out of frame.” After this introduction, he puts them in mind that the revenue was 
near expiring. ‘‘ It would be hard,” he adds, “if I that come among you with an 
honest mind, and a resolution to be just to your interest, should meet with greater 
difficulties, in the discharge of his majesty’s service, than those that have gone before 
me. I will take care there shall be no misapplication of the public money. I will 
pocket none of it myself, nor shall there be any embezzlement by others; but exact 
accounts shall be given you, when, and as often, as you shall require.”* 

The abuses and corruption of the late governor, however, were by no means the 
most severe disorders which marred the peace of the colony; the increasing animosity 
of two numerous factions, consisting of the friends and the enemies of the unfortunate 
Leisler, were a still greater evil. Their mutual antipathy was roused by the occur- 
rence of fresh opportunities to indulge it, and the public business of the province was 
seriously impeded. The character and manners of Lord Bellamont were adapted to 
compose these dissensions, although his just displeasure against the conduct of his 
predecessor extended itself to every person who had held office along with him, and 
in this class were comprehended the principal adversaries of Leisler. The assembly 
now consisted chiefly of the friends of Leisler, and they voted the sum of 1000/. to 
be paid to his son, to be levied immediately on the province, as a compensation for 
the damage he had sustained by the violent proceedings against his father. 

The administration of Lord Bellamont, which was proceeding with a degree of 
integrity and wisdom calculated to excite hopes of very beneficial results to the colony, 
was terminated by his sudden demise, in March, 1701. In the appointment of a 
successor, that principle appears to have been acted upon, which has been so exten- 
sively injurious to the prosperity and to the loyalty of British colonies: the convenience 
of the ministry at home, and not the welfare of the state, induced them to send into 
honourable and gainful exile, the grandson of the celebrated earl of Clarendon. 
Possessing not one of the virtues of his ancestor. Lord Cornbury was mean, profligate, 
and unprincipled ; a burden to his friends at home, they procured for him an appoint- 
ment beyond the reach of his creditors. He declared himself an anti-Leislerian, and, 


* Smith’s History of New York, p. 93, 94. 
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1 by his influence, the first assembly that he summoned was composed principally of ' 

I men of that party. They provided liberally for his expenses; yet several sums of ! 

money raised for public purposes, being intrusted to him as governor, were chiefly 
appropriated to his own use. His extravagance and oppression exposed him to the 
reprehensions of the house of assembly. A committee of grievances was appointed, 
and the resolutions proposed by them were adopted by the assembly. Although this 
took place at the beginning of the session, the haughty governor was so subdued by 
the opposition against him, and so dispirited through indigence, that he not only 
omitted to justify himself, but to show even an impotent resentment; for after all the 
censures of the house, he tamely thanked them for passing a bill to discharge him ! 
from a small debt. Among the resolutions adopted by the assembly is one too | 
remarkably indicative of the tendency to independence which existed even at this j | 
period, to suffer it to pass unnoticed. It declares, “ That the imposing and levying | I 
of any monies upon her majesty’s subjects of this colony, under any pretence or ■ i 
colour whatsoever, without consent in general assembly, is a gi*ievance, and a violation j | 
of the people’s property;” an open avowal of the sentiment which subsequently occa- ; j 
sioned the revolution. | ; 

The profligate and indecent manners of the governor rendered him universally | ; 
odious. It was not uncommon for him to dress himself in a woman’s habit, and then * ! 
to patrol the fort in wdiich he resided. Such freaks of low humour exposed him to | 

the universal contempt of the people, while their indignation was kindled by his | 

despotic rule, and injustice, not only to the public, but even to his private creditors; I 
for he left some of the lowest tradesmen in his employment unsatisfied in their just j i 
demands.*' In 1708, the assemblies of New York and of New Jersey, of which j 

j colony he was also governor, complained to the queen of his misconduct. She re- i 
I moved him from office ; he was soon after arrested by his creditors, and remained in j 
i custody until the death of his father, when he returned to England and took his | 
scat — where pauperism and crime were no disqualification for the highest honours and 
the most important duties — in the house of lords. Lord Lovelace, who had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord Cornbury in the spring of 1708, did not arrive till the 
middle of December. The oppressive character of the preceding administration had 
rendered the people very desirous of a change, and the new governor was received 
with every demonstration of respect, and indeed with universal joy. His lordship 
informed them, in his speech at the opening of the session of the assembly, “ that he 
had brought with him large supplies of soldiers and stores of war, as well as pre- 
sents for the Indians,” than which nothing could be more agreeable to the people. 

I A1 though the assembly, in their answer, heartily congratulated his lordship on his arrival, 


^ Smith’s History of New York, p. ] 16. 
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and thanked the queen for her care of the province, yet they sufficiently intimated 
their disinclination to raise the revenue which the governor had requested. Lord 
Cornbury’s conduct had rendered them utterly averse to a permanent support for the 
future, and yet they were unwilling to quarrel with the new governor. The project 
of providing annually for the support of government, however, as it rendered the 
governor and all the other servants of the crown dependent upon the assembly, 
would, doubtless, have produced a rupture between the several branches of the 
legislature, but the very day on which the vote passed the house, his lordship died of a 
disorder contracted at his first arrival. His lady continued to reside at New York 
long after his death, soliciting for the sum voted to her husband, but nothing was 
allowed till several years had transpired. 

When General Hunter, who had been appointed to succeed Lord Lovelace, arrived 
in the colony, he brought with him nearly three thousand Germans, some of whom 
settled in New York, and some in Pennsylvania, During the disgraceful adminis- 
tration of Lord Cornbury, the assembly had obtained from Queen Anne permission, 
in cases of special appropriations, to appoint their own treasurer. They now passed a 
bill, confiding to this officer the disbursement of certain sums appropriated for ordi- 
nary purposes. The council proposed an amendment. The house denied the right 
of that body to amend a money bill. Both continuing obstinate, the governor pro- 
rogued them, and at their next session dissolved them. 

In the year 1709, expensive preparations were made for an attack upon the French 
settlements in Canada ; but the promised assistance not arriving from England, the 
enterprise was abandoned. In 1711, however, the project was resumed ; and a fleet 
sailed up the St, Lawrence to attack Quebec, while an army of four thousand men, 
raised by New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, marched to invade Canada, by 
the route of lake Champlain. The fleet, shattered by a storm, was compelled to 
return ; and the army, informed of the disasters of the fleet, retired without accom- 
plishing the object proposed. 

To defray the expenses of this expedition, the newly elected assembly passed 
several bills, which the council persisted in amending. Between these two bodies 
another contest ensued. The representatives, deriving their authority from the people, 
considered themselves bound to watch over the expenditure of the money. The 
council, deriving their authority from the same source as the governor, were desirous 
of increasing his influence by giving him the management of the revenue. During 
this and a subsequent session both continued inflexible. The governor, provoked 
at the persevering determination of the representatives, again dissolved the assembly. 
At the ensuing election, which was warmly contested, most of the members chosen 
were opposed to the governor. This assembly was dissolved by the death of the 
queen. The next met a similar fate from the governor soon after it met, a majority 
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of the representatives being known to be unfriendly to his views* At length, how-* 
ever, the people became weary of contending ; and most of the members chosen at 
the succeeding election were favourable to the governor, and, for several years, the 
utmost hrmoony existed between the different branches of the legislature. 

General Hunter quitted the province in 1719, and his authority devolved on Peter 
Schuyler, the oldest member of the council. The next year, William Burnet, son of 
the celebrated bishop of that name, was appointed governor, “ He was,” says Smith, 
a man of sense and polite breeding, a well-read scholar, sprightly, and of a social 
disposition. Being devoted to his books, he abstained from all those excesses into 
which his pleasurable relish would otherwise have plunged him. He studied the 
art of recommending himself to the people, had nothing of the moroseness of a 
scholar, was gay and condescending, affected no pomp, but visited every family of 
reputation, and often diverted himself in free converse with the ladies, by whom he 
was very much admired. No governor before him did so much business in chancery. 
The office of chancellor was his delight. He made a tolerable figure in the exercise 
of it, though he was no lawyer, and had a foible very unsuitable for a judge, I mean, 
his resolving too speedily, for he used to say of himself, ‘ I act first, and think after- 
wards.* Mr. Burnet’s long acquaintance with his predecessor in office gave him 
an excellent opportunity, before his arrival, to obtain correct information respecting 
those by whom he was now surrounded ; and as the late governor recommended all 
his old friends to the favour of his successor, he made few changes among them. 

Of all the governors of New York, none had more just views of Indian affairs, and 
of the dangers arising from the vicinity of the French, than Burnet. Turning his 
attention towards the wilderness, he perceived that the French, in order to connect 
their settlements in Canada and Louisiana, to secure to themselves the Indian trade, 
and to confine the English to the sea coast, were busily employed in erecting a chain 
of forts from the St Lawrence to the Mississippi. He endeavoured to defeat their 
design, by building a trading-house, and afterwards a fort, at Oswego, oi^Lake Ontario. 
But the French had the command of more abundant resources, and applied them to the 
accomplishment of their object with great activity and zeal. They launched two vessels 
upon that lake ; and, going farther into the wilderness, erected a fort at Niagara, 
commanding the entrance into it ; they had previously erected Fort Frontignac, com- 
manding the outlet. The Jesuit Charlevoix does no more than justice to Mr. Burnet, 
in declaring that he left no stone unturned to defeat the French at Niagara. Besides 
supplanting his favourite trade at Oswego, these operations tended to the defection 
of the Five Nations ; and, in case of a rupture, exposed the frontiers of the southern 
colonies to the ravages of the French and their allies. Mr. Burnet, upon whom these 

1 Hiitory of New York, p. 1S2, 
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considerations made the deepest impression, laid the matter before the house, remon- 
strated against the proceedings to LonguieU in Canada, wrote to the ministry hi 
England, who complained of them to the French court, and met the confederates at 
Albany, endeavouring to convince them of the danger they themselvjes would be in 
from an aspiring, ambitious neighbour. He spoke first about the affair privately to 
the sachems, and afterwards, in the public conference, informed them of all the 
encroachments which the French had made upon their fathers, and the ill-usage they 
had met with, according to La Potherie’s account, published with the privilege of the 
French king, at Paris, in 17^2. He then reminded them of the kind treatment they 
had received from the English, who constantly fed and clothed them, and never 
attempted any act of hostility to their prejudice. This speech was extremely well 
drawn, the thoughts being conceived in strong figures, particularly expressive and 
agreeable to the Indians. The governor required an explicit declaration of their 
sentiments concerning the French transactions at Niagara, and their answer was truly 
categorical. “ We speak now in the name of all the Six Nations, and come to you 
howling. This is the reason why we howl, that the governor of Canada encroaches 
on our land, and builds thereon.” After which they entreated him to write to the 
king for succour. Mr. Burnet embraced this favourable opportunity to procure from 
them a deed, surrendering their country to his majesty, to be protected for their use, 
and confirming their grant in 1701, concerning which there was only an entry in the 
books of the secretary for Indian affairs. 

It was an unfortunate circumstance, which tended to prevent the execution of 
Mr. Burnet’s vigorous designs, that the electors of the colony had become dissatisfied 
at the len^h of time which had elapsed since they had been called on to exercise 
their functions. The assembly elected in 1716 had been on such good terms with 
the governor, that be continued its existence during the long period of eleven years. 
In the year 17^7, however, the clamours of the people induced him to dissolve it; 
and, as might be expected, that which next met, was composed almost exclusively 
of his opponents. The court of chancery, in which he presided, had become exceed- 
ingly unpopular. It had been instituted by an ordinance of the governor and coun- 
cil, without the concurrence of the assembly, and some of the decisions had given 
great offence to powerful individuals. The house passed resolutions, declaring it a 
manifest oppression and grievance,” and intimating that its decrees were voiA Mr. 
Burnet no sooner beard of these votes, than he called the members before him, and 
dissolved the assembly. They occasioned, however, an ordinance in the spring fol- 
lowing, as well to remedy sundry abuses in the practice in chancery, as to reduce the 
fees of that court, ** which, on account of the popular damours, were so much dimi- 
nished,” says Smith, ''that the wheels of the chancery have ever since rusted upon their 
axles, the practice being contemned by all gentlemen of eminence in the profession.” 
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Mr. Burnet was soon after appointed governor of Massachusettsi and was suc- 
ceeded at New York by Colonel Montgomery, who devoted himself so much to his 
ease that he has left nothing else to distinguish his brief rule. Upon his death, in 
1731, the supreme authority devolved upon Rip Van Dam, the senior member of the 
council. Under his inefficient administration, the French were permitted to erect a 
fort at Crown Point, within the acknowledged boundaries of New York, from which 
parties of savages were often secretly despatched to destroy the English settlements. 

In August, 173^, Van Dam was superseded by William Cosby. Having been the 
advocate in parliament of the American colonies, he was at first popular, but he soon 
lost the affection and confidence of the people. One of his most unpopular acts 
was the prosecution of Zenger, the printer of a newspaper, for publishing an 
article derogatory to the dignity of his majesty’s government, bringing him to trial, 
after a severe imprisonment of thirty-five weeks from the printing of the offensive 
articles. Andrew Hamilton, an eminent lawyer of Philadelphia, though aged and 
infirm, learning the distress of the prisoner and the importance of the trial, went to 
New York to plead Zenger’s cause, which he did so effectually that the jury 
brought in the prisoner not guilty. The common council of the city of New York, 
for this noble and successful service, presented Mr. Hamilton the freedom of their 
corporation in a gold box. 

Governor Cosby was succeeded, in 1736, by George Clark. During his adminis- 
tration, the contest which had ended, twenty years before, in the victory gained by 
Governor Hunter over the house of representatives, was revived. The colony being 
in debt, the house voted to raise the sum of 6000/. ; but, in order to prevent its mis- 
apjdication, declared that it should be applied to the payment of certain specified 
debts. Offended by this vote, Clark immediately dissolved the assembly. At the 
election which ensued, the popular party was triumphant. In their second session 
the house voted an address to the lieutenant-governor, in which, after stating some of 
the vital principles of free government, and referring to recent misapplications of 
money, they say, “We therefore beg leave to be plain with your honour, and hope 
you will not take it amiss when we tell you, that you are not to expect that we will 
either raise sums unfit to be raised, or put what we shall raise into the power of a 
governor to misapply, if we can prevent it ; nor shall we make up any other defi- 
cienciei than what we conceive are fit and just to be paid ; nor continue what support 
or revenue we shall raise for any longer time than one year ; nor do we think it con- 
venient to do even that, until such laws are passed as we conceive necessary for the 
safety of the inhabitants of this colony, who have reposed a trust in us for that only 
purpose, and which we are sure you will think it reasonable we should act agreeably 
to; and, by the grace of God, we shall endeavour not to deceive them.” With men 
so resolute in maintaining their rights, Clark wisely declined to contend; and 
VOL. I. * 
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promised his cordial co-operation in all measures calculated to promote the prosperity 
of the colony. Harmony did not, however, long continue. Clark, in his speech at the 
opening of the next session, declared that unless the revenue was granted for as long 
a time as it had been granted by former assemblies, his duty to his majesty forbade 
him from assenting to any act for continuing the excise, or for paying the colonial 
bills of credit. The house unanimously resolved, that it would not pass any bill for 
the grant of money, unless assurance should be given that the excise should be con- 
tinued and the bills of credit redeemed. The lieutenant-governor immediately 
ordered the members to attend him. He told them that their proceedings were 
presumptuous, daring, and unprecedented, that he could not look upon them without 
astonishment, nor with honour suffer the house to sit any longer ;** and he accord- 
ingly dissolved it. In April, 1740, the assembly again met. It had now risen to 
importance in the colony ; and the adherence of the representatives to their determina- 
tion, not to grant the revenue for more than one year, made annual meetings of the 
assembly necessary. Their attachment to liberty was construed by the lieutenant- 
governor into a desire for independence: in a speech delivered in 1741, he alludes 
to ‘‘ a jealousy which for some years had obtained in England, that the plantations 
were not without thoughts of throwing off their dependence on the crown.” 

George Clinton superseded Clark in the government of the colony in 1743. Like 
most of his predecessors he was welcomed with joy ; and one of his earliest measures 
confirmed the favourable accounts which had preceded him, of his talents and libe- 
rality. To manifest his confidence in the people, he assented to a bill limiting the 
duration of the present and all succeeding assemblies. The house evinced its grati- 
tude by adopting the measures he recommended for the defence of the province 
against the French, who were then at war with England. In 1745, the savages in 
alliance with France made frequent invasions of the English territories ; and their 
hostilities were continued, with little intermission, till the war which terminated the 
French dominion in Canada. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, the whole colony of New York con- 
tained scarcely one hundred thousand inhabitants,™ not half the number which the city 
of New York alone can now boast. That the population would have been much 
more numerous at this time, had not the inhabitants been so continually exposed to 
I the irruptions of the French and their Indian allies, is evident from its rapid increase 
when those unfavourable circumstances ceased to exist. The consideration of this 
period belongs, however, to another department of the work. 

• Smith's History of Nevr York, p. 207# 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The rival settlements of the Swedes and the Dutch in New Jersey have been 
referred to in the preceding chapter. It was not till the year 1640, that any attempt 
to colonize this portion of the continent was made by the English, and then they 
were successfully resisted. The Swedes built a fort on the spot from which the 
English had been driven ; and thus acquiring the command of the river, claimed and 
exercised authority over all vessels that entered it, even those of the Dutch, their 
late associates. They continued in possession of the country on both sides of the 
Delaware until 1655, when the governor of the New Netherlands, as has already 
been related, conquered all their posts, and transported most of the Swedes to Europe. 
The Dutch, consequently, possessed themselves of the whole territory of New 
Jersey, New York, and Delaware. 

The settlements in New Jersey shared the fate of those on the Hudson, when, 
in the year 1664, they were captured by the English, under Colonel Nichols. In the 
same year, the duke of York conveyed that portion of his grant lying between Hudson 
and Delaware rivers, to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. This tract was called 
New Jersey, in compliment to Sir George, who had been governor of the island of 
Jersey, and had held it for the king in his contest with the parliament. The two 
proprietors formed a constitution for the colony, securing equal privileges and 
liberty of conscience to all, and appointed Philip Carteret governor, to whom, on 
his arrival, in 1665, Nichol reluctantly surrendered the government. Carteret 
fixed the seat of government at Elizabeth Town, purchased land of the Indians, 
and sent agents into New England to invite settlers from that quarter. Recom- 
mended by the salubrity of its climate, in addition to many other advantages,* it 

• Chalmers says, ** It was in those days accounted by men of peculiar dispositions as worthy of the name 

j of paradiae, because it had no lawyers, or physicians, or parsons.” — Political Annals, p, CIO. 
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is not surprising that New Jersey was soon considered a very desirable residence. 
The proprietaries, still buoyed up with the hope of revenue from their province, used 
every exertion to circulate the intelligence of its advantages, both in Europe and 
America, and vessels from England were freighted with settlers and stores to reinforce 
the numbers and supply the necessities of the colony. But the period to which 
they had looked for the fulfilment of their hopes only demonstrated their fallacy. 
The first demand of the quit-rents excited general disgust among the colonists, who 
refused to acknowledge the title of the proprietaries, and, in opposition to it, set up 
titles which they had obtained for themselves from the Indians. For two years the 
governor maintained an ineffectual struggle to enforce the claims of the proprietaries, 
till at length the popular discontent broke forth in an insurrection ; and he was com- 
pelled to return to England, stript of his functions, which the colonists forthwith con- 
ferred on a natural son of Sir George Carteret, by whom their pretensions had 
been abetted. It was impossible for the proprietaries to impute blame to their 
governor, or to hesitate to replace him. This measure, however, was retarded by the 
unexpected events of the following year, when New York for a short period reverted 
to the dominion of Holland, and New Jersey was reunited to the province of New 
Netherlands. 

When the treaty of London re-established the authority of England in New 
Jersey, the duke of York appointed Andros his lieutenant over his territories, extend- 
ing from the western bank of the Connecticut to the farther shore of the Delaware, 
because be deemed his former grant of New Jersey annulled by the conquest. 
Andros took possession of his charge in November, confirming the late pro- 

ceedings of the Dutch, because the law of nations had already declared them in force, 
and continuing the taxes imposed by the conquerors, because they supported his 
power. Lord Berkeley, dissatisfied with an estate which brought him neither profit 
nor honour, assigned his pretensions to William Penn and his three associates, who, 
perceiving the disadvantage of a joint proprietorship, divided the province with 
Carteret; and thus the country became partitioned into East and West Jersey. 
The former was released in July, 1676, by the assignees of Lord Berkeley, to 
Carteret, and he in return conveyed to them the latter, the government of which the 
duke retained as a dependency of New York, while that of the first was resigned to 
Carteret. These arrangements created a confusion of jurisdiction, and an uncertainty 
of property, which long distracted the people, and at length ended in the annihilation 
of the rule (ff the proprietors. 

Philip Carteret returned to East Jersey in the beginning of 1675, and was now 
kindly received by the inhabitants, because they had felt the rigours of conquest, 

I which had not been softened by Andros. Having postponed the payment of quit- 
I rents to a future day, and published new concessions with regard to the tenure of 
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I lands^ tranquillity was perfectly restored. Desirous to promote the commercial 
interests of the colony, because he perceived its neighbour growing great and rich by 
trade, Carteret began, in 1676, to clear out vessels from East Jersey; but he was 
steadily opposed by Andros, who claimed jurisdiction over the Jerseys, insisting that 
conquest by the Dutch divested the proprietors of all their rights. He forcibly 
seized, transported to New York, and there imprisoned, those magistrates who re- 
fused to acknowledge his authority. He imposed a duty upon all goods imported, 
and upon the property of ail who came to settle in the country. 

The inhabitants made repeated and energetic complaints of this injustice to the 
duke of York ; and at length, wearied with their continual importunity, this prince 
consented to refer the matter to commissioners, who ultimately agreed to adhere to the 
opinion of Sir William Jones. 

The document containing the arguments in support of the views of the colonists, 
was drawn up by the celebrated William Penn and others, chiefly quakers, and is a 
fine specimen of the combined mildness and firmness in the pursuit of liberty, 
which characterize the proceedings of that sect and their associates. “ To all prudent 
men,’* says the remonstrance, “ the government of any place is more inviting than the 
soil. For what is good land without good laws? the better the worse. And if we 
could not assure people of an easy, and free, and safe government, both with respect 
to their spiritual and worldly property, — that is, an uninterrupted liberty of con- 
science, and an inviolable possession of their civil rights and freedoms, by a just and 
wise government, — a mere wilderness would be no encouragement; for it were a 
madness to leave a free, good, and improved country, to plant in a wilderness, and 
there adventure many thousands of pounds to give an absolute title to another person 
to tax us at will and pleasure. . We humbly say, that we have lost none of our 
liberty by leaving our country; that the duty imposed upon us is without prece- 
dent or parallel ; that, had we foreseen it, we should have preferred any other plan- 
tation in America, Besides, there is no limit to this power : since we are, by this 
precedent, taxed without any law, and thereby excluded from our English right of 
assenting to taxes, what security have we of any thing we possess? W^e can call 
nothing our own, but are tenants at will, not only for the soil, but for our personal 
estates. Such conduct has destroyed governments, but never raised one to any true 
greatness.” 

The commissioners pronounced their judgment, in conformity with the opinion of 
Sir W. Jones, ‘‘ that as the grant to Berkeley and Carteret had reserved no profit 
or jurisdiction, the legality of the taxes could not be defended.’* In consequence 
I of this adjudication, the duke resigned all his claims on West Jersey, and 
I confirmed the province itself in the amplest terms to its new proprietaries; and 
soon after granted a similar release in favour of the representatives of Sir George 
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Carteret in East Jersey. The whole of New Jersey thus rose to the rank of 
an almost independent state, maintaining only a federal connexion with the British 
crown. 

The accession of numerous companies of settlers now rapidly promoted the popu-* 
lation and prosperity of West Jersey. In the year 1681, the first representative 
assembly was held; and during its session were enacted the Fundamental Con- | 
stitutions,” and other laws for the preservation of property, and the punishment of j 
criminals. 

Frequent disputes arising between the proprietary government of East Jersey and i 
the colonists, the trustees of Sir George Carteret, apprehending they should derive 
little emolument from retaining the government under their control, offered their 
rights in the province for sale, and accepted the proposals of William Penn, to whom, 
and his associates, East Jersey was conveyed.'* Among the new proprietors was the 
author of the well-known Apology and his colleagues, by a unanimous vote, 
conferred on him the office of governor for life, with the extraordinary permission to 
appoint a deputy instead of his residing at the scene of his authority. 

The number of proprietors, and the frequent transfers and subdivisions of shares, 
introduced such confusion in titles to land, and such uncertainty as to the rights of 
government, that, for twenty years afterwards, botli Jerseys were frequently in a 
atabe of disturbance and disorder. In 170i2, the proprietors, weary of contending 
with each other, and with the people, surrendered the right of government to the 
crown. Queen Anne reunited the two divisions, and appointed Lord Cornbury 
governor over the provinces of New Jersey and New York. From the period of his 
appointment till his deprivation of office, the history of New Jersey consists of little 
else than a detail of his contests with the colonial assemblies ; and exhibits the resolution 
with which they opposed his arbitrary conduct, his partial distribution of justice, and 
his fraudulent misapplication of the public money. After repeated complaints, the 
queen yielded to the universal indignation; and he was superseded, in 1709, by Lord 
Lovelace, 

These provinces continued, for several years, to be ruled by the same governor, 
but each chose a separate assembly. In 1738, the inhabitants, by petition to the 
king, desired that they might, in future, have a separate governor ; and their request 
was granted. 

The distance of New Jersey from Canada, the source of most of the Indian wars 
which afflicted the northern colonies, gave it a complete exemption from those direful 

' “ Though Penn thus became a proprietary of East Jersey, his connexion both with its concerns, and 
with those of West Jersey, was henceforward almost merely xminal. He had now acquired for himself 
the province of Pennsylvania, which occupied all his interest and i iverted his attention from New Jersey.” — 
Grahame, vol. ii p. 
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calamities, while the Indian tribes in the neighbourhood, which were far frot. 
numerous, were almost always willing to cultivate a friendly relation with the 
Europeans. The gravity, simplicity, and courtesy of quaker manners seem to have 
been particularly acceptable to these savages ; and, added to the careful observation 
of the principles of equity in the proceedings of the colonists, established an amicable 
intercourse, to the manifest advantage both of themselves and of the natives. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

fE.VNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE, 

During a considerable period, the colony of Delaware was attached to that of Penn- 
sylvania, without even a separate assembly ; and after it acquired that privilege, it 
remained for some time longer under the same governor : its history requires, there- 
fore, to be blended with that of Pennsylvania, although it was settled at a much 
earlier period. 

It does not appear that the date of the first European plantation on South River, or 
the Delaware, can now be ascertained with any precision; some authorities, however, 
assert that a Swedish colony settled at Cape Henlopen as early as the year 1627; 
although Chalmers is of opinion that, ** though various Europeans may have trafficked 
in Delaware, their plantations had not yet embellished her margin, probably in the 
year 1632.” Shortly after that time, however, it is evident that a Swedish factory 
existed near the confluence of the Delaware on the eastern bank; for we find a 
governor of the Dutch colony of New Netherlands making a remonstrance on the 
subject, in which he declares " that the whole South River had been in the Dutch 
possession many years, above and below beset with forts, and sealed with their 
blood.”* The Swedes, however, did not regard either the assertions or threats of 
their rivals, but continued their operations, which, through the limited extent of 
their means, did not extend beyond the purchase of some comparatively small tracts 
of land of the Indians. Being frequently molested by the Dutch, who claimed a 
right to the country, they built forts at Christina, Lewiston, and Tinicum. The last 
was their seat of government, and there John Prints, their governor, erected a 
mansion, which he named after himself. 

The Dutch, jealous of the progress of the Swedes, in the year 1651 built a fort at 
New Castle* Printz considering this place to be within the territories of his govern* 
ment, formally protested against the proceeding. Risingh, his successor, made a 

• Smith's History of New York, p. 4. 
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visit, under the guise of friendship, to the commander of the fort, and being accom- 
panied by thirty men, treacherously took possession of it while enjoying his hospi- 
tality. Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor of New York, was not of a temper to 
permit an injury, thus committed, to pass unavenged. Accompanied by an armament, 
a part of which w^as furnished for the occasion by the city of Amsterdam, in Holland, 
he, in 1655, returned the visit of the Swedes. He first reduced the fort at Newcastle; 
then that at Christina creek, where Risingh commanded ; and afterwards the others. 
Some of the Swedes, on taking the oath of allegiance to Holland, were permitted to 
I remain ; the rest were sent to Europe. The settlements on the Delaware continued 
I under the control of the Dutch, until 1664, when the New Netherlands were con- 
! quered by the English. They were considered as a part of New York till, in the 
! year 1682, William Penn purchased of the duke of York the town of Newcastle, 
and the country twelve miles around it; and, by a subsequent purchase, obtained the 
land lying upon the Delaware, and between Newcastle and Cape Henlopen. These 
tracts, which constitute the present state of Delaware, were called the “ Territories,” 
and were, for twenty years, governed as a part of Pennsylvania. 

The colony which forms the chief subject of this chapter was founded, in the year 
1681, by the celebrated William Penn. A slight sketch of the early history of this 
remarkable man, will enable the reader more justly to appreciate his subsequent 
exertions. He w^as the son of Sir William Penn, a British admiral, who, under the 
protectorate of Cromwell, effected the conquest of the important island of Jamaica, 
and annexed it to the British empire. After the restoration of Charles II. he enjoyed 
high favour at court, and naturally entertained ambitious hopes of the advancement 
of his son, whom he had entered as a gentleman commoner at Oxford. He was, 
however, doomed to experience a bitter disappointment. Young Penn imbibed a 
strong predilection for quaker sentiments, which he had heard extolled by some 
itinerating member of that society. He espoused the cause with so much warmth, 
that, with several others, he was expelled the university. His father having in vain 
endeavoured to prevail upon him to abandon his principles, at length devised a method 
of sapping what he could not overthrow; and, for this purpose, sent his son to travel, 
with some young men of quality, in France. Quakerism and Christianity were checked 
alike, for a time, in the mind of Penn; but after his return, having repaired to Ireland 
to inspect an estate that belonged to his father, he met with the same itinerant 
preacher who had impressed his mind so powerfully ten years before. His quaker 
sentiments were now revived with increased zeal, and quickly produced a public and 
resolute expression of his attachment to the tenets of that sect. He could not even 
be persuaded to take off his hat in the presence of the king, or of his parent. For tins 
inflexibility he was abandoned and denounced by his father. He then commenced 
itinerant preacher, and gained many proselytes. Though sometimes imprisoned, 
VOL. I. A ^ 
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lie still persevered; and such was his integrity and patience, that his father became 
reconciled to him. In 1668, he published a book, entitled The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken, for which he was imprisoned seven months. In 1670, he was apprehended 
for preaching in the street, and was tried at the Old Bailey, where he pleaded his 
own cause with the magnanimity of a hero. The jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty. On the death of his father he received a plentiful estate, but he continued to 
preach, to write, and to be imprisoned as before ; and it was chiefly owing to his 
exertions, in conjunction with those of Barclay and Keith, that the fraternity of the 
Friends was formed into order. 

The attention of Penn to colonization was attracted by his connexion with New 
Jersey, which has been referred to in a former chapter. While he was engaged in 
the government of that territory, he received information of the country situate to 
the westward of the Delaware, which induced in his mind the desire of acquiring an 
estate in that quarter. He therefore presented a petition to Charles II., urging his 
claim for a debt incurred by the crown to his father, and soliciting a grant of land to 
the northward of Maryland, and westward of the Delaware. After a conference with 
the duke of York and Lord Baltimore, to ascertain that the grant would not interfere 
with any prior claims of theirs, a charter, making conveyance of that territory, was 
signed and sealed by the king. It constituted William Penn and his heirs true and 
absolute proprietaries of the province of Pennsylvania, saving to the crown their 
allegiance and the sovereignty. It gave him, his heirs, and their deputies, power to 
make laws, by advice of the freemen, and to erect courts of justice for the execution 
of those laws, provided they be not repugnant to the laws of England.'* 

The charter being thus obtained, Penn invited purchasers by public advertisement. 
Many single persons, and some families, chiefly of the denomination of quakers, were 
induced to think of a removal; and a number of merchants and others, forming them- 
selves into a company, purchased twenty thousand acres of this land, which was sold at 
the rate of twenty pounds for every thousand acres. In May he despatched Mark- 
ham, a relative, with a few associates, to take possession of the newly granted territory; 

• 

^ The following account of the origin of the name Pennsylvania, given by its founder, in a letter dated 
Jamiaxy IGSl, is. curious and interesting. ** This day,’* says Penn, ** after many waitings, watchings, 
I aeliaitings, and disputa^, in council, my countiy was confirmed to mu under the great seal of England, with 
large powers and privileges, by the name of Pennsylvania—a name the king would give it in honour of my 
flither. 1 chose New Wales, being a liilly country; and when the secretary, a Welriiman, refused to call it 
New I proposed Sylvanta, and they added Penn to it; though 1 much opposed and went to the 

king to bavo it itruck out He said 'twas past, and he would take it upon him; nor could twenty guineas 
move the under-secretary to vaiy the name; for 1 feared it should be looked on as a vanity in me, and not as 
a respect in the king to my fiither, as it reaUy was. Thou mayest communicate my grant to firienda, and 

eapeot ahcKt^ WPtopoeali* a dear sod just thii^, and mj (M, that hag given it me through many 
difficultiet, vdlQ, 1 heUeve, bleai and. make it the seed of a nation. I sbal) have a tender care to the goveni« 
ment, that it be well laid at firat'* 
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and in the autumn three ships, with a considerable number of emigrants, sailed for the 
same destination. The philanthropic proprietor sent a letter to the Indians, informing 
them that " the great God had been pleased to make him concerned in their part of 
the world, and that the king of the country where he lived, had given him a great 
province therein; but that he did not desire to enjoy it without their consent; that 
he was a man of peace, and that the people whom he sent were of the same dispo- 
sition ; and if any difference should happen between them, it might be adjusted by an 
equal number of men chosen on both sides.” The position selected by these emi- 
grants for their abode, was immediately above the confluence of the Schuylkill and 
the Delaware. 

In the following April, Penn published ** the frame of government for Pennsyl- 
vania.” The chief intention of this famous charter was declared to be, for the 
support of power in reverence with the people, and to secure the people from the 
abuse of power. For, liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedience without 
liberty is slavery.” In prosecution of these salutary objects, the chief aim of the 
proprietary was to establish the supreme power, legislative and executive, upon proper 
principles. The assembly, therefore, was directed to consist at first of the whole of the 
freemen, afterwards of two hundred, but never to exceed five. A provincial council 
was established, consisting of seventy-two members, to be chosen by the freemen; 
of these counsellors there was to be an annual succession of twenty-four new ones, 
the same number annually going out; and the governor was to preside, invested 
with a treble vote. Thus composed, the council was not only invested with the 
whole executive powers, but, as in the Carolinian constitutions, with the authority of 
preparing such bills as ought to be presented to the assembly. As a supplement to 
the frame of government, a body of laws, agreed upon in England by the adventurers, 
was published in May, which was intended as a great charter;*^ and Chalmers allows 


® Among other regulations propounded in it, it was declared, that the character of freemen of the province 
should belong to all purchasers or renters of a hundred acres of land ; to all servants or bondsmen who, at 
the expiring of their engagements, should cultivate the quota of land (fifty acres) allotted to them by law, and 
to ^1 artificers and other inhabitants or residents who should pay scot and lot to the government; that no 
public tax should be levied from the people ‘ but by a law for that purpose made,’ and that whoever should 
collect or pay taxes not so sanctioned, should be held a public enemy of the province and a betrayer of its 
liberties; * that all prisons shall be workhouses;’ that a thief should restore twice the value of his theft, and, 
in default of other means adequate to such restitution, should work as a bondsman in prison for the benefit of 
the party injured; that the lands, as well as the personal property, of a debtor should be responsible for his 
obligations, except in the case of his having lawful children, for whose use two-thirds of the landed estate 
were appointed to be reserved; that all fetors and correspondents in the province wronging their eraployen, 
should, in addition to complete restitution, pay a surplus amounting to a third of the sum they had unjustly 
detained; that all dramatic entertainments, games of hazard, sports of cruelty, and whatever else mi^ht con- 
tribute to promote ferocity of temper or habits of dissipation and irreligion, should be discouraged and 
punished; and * that all children within this province, of the age of twelve years, shall be taught sotne useful 
trade or skill, to the end none may be idle, but tlie poor may work to live, and the rich, if they become poor, 
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that it does great honour to their wisdom as statesmen, to their morals as men, to 
their spirit as colonists.” 

Of all the evidences of superior wisdom, none can be more decisive than enter- 
taining ideas of moral truth, or devising plans of practical utility, which, though 
rejected in, the times in which the individual lives, receive the sanction of future ages. 
This is eminently the case with Bacon and with Locke; and that it is no less so with 
the founder of Pennsylvania, the almost universal approbation of the principles on 
which his penal code was formed, fully attests. That system of laws justly claims 
for him the praise of original excellence and enlightened humanity: its regulations 
have been productive of lasting benefit to mankind. Only two capital crimes, treason 
and murder, were recognised by this code; and, in all other cases, the reformation of 
the offender was esteemed a duty not less imperative than the punishment of the offence. 
To this end it was enacted, that all prisons should be workhouses, where offenders 
might be reclaimed, by discipline and instruction, to habits of industry and morality, 
and political benefit educed from the performance of Christian duty. The institutions 
that resulted from this benevolent enterprise in legislation have reflected honour on 
Pennsylvania, and diffused their advantages extensively in America and Europe. It is 
deeply to be regretted, however, that no civilized nation has been more slow in its 
mitigation of the cruel and bloody character of a penal code derived from a barbarous 
age, than our own. 

To prevent all future pretence of claim to the province by the duke of York, or 
his heirs, Penn obtained of the duke his deed of release for it; and, as an additional 
territory, he procured of him also his right and interest in that tract of land, which 
was at first called the territories of Pennsylvania, afterwards, “ The three lower 
counties on Delaware.” 

Having completed these arrangements by the month of August, Penn embarked 
for America, accompanied by a considerable number of passengers, chiefly of his own 

may not want.’ This regulation, so congenial to primitive quaker sentiment and to republican spirit and 
simplicity, was admirably calculated not less to promote fellow feeling than to secure independence. It iiin- 
tributed to preserve a sense of the natural equality of mankind, by recalling to every man’s remembrance his 
I original destination to labour; and while it tended thus to abate the pride and insolence of wealth, it operated 
j no less beneficially to remedy the decay of fortune, peculiarly incident to wealthy settlers in a country where 
j the dearness of all kinds of labour rendered idleness a much more expensive condition than in Europe. It 
: was further declared, that no persons should be permitted to hold any office, or to exercise the functions of 
I freemen, but ‘ such as profess faith in Jesus Christ, and are not convicted of ill fame, or unsober and dishonest 
' conversation;' and that all persons acknowledging the one almighty and eternal God to be the creator, 
upholder, and ruler of the world, and professing to be conscientiously engaged to live peaceably and justly in 
society, should be wholly exempted from molestation for their more particular opinions and practices, and 
should never at any time be compelled to frequent ox maintain any religious place, ministry, or worship 
whatever.'*—Grahame, vol. ii p. 402 — 404. 

* Political Annals, p. 642. 
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religious sentiments. He landed at Newcastle on the S^th of October; and the 
very next day the people were summoned to the court house, where, after possession 
of the country had been legally given him, he made a speech to the magistrates and 
the people, acquainting them with the design of his coming, and the nature and end 
of the government he came to establish ; assuring them of liberty of conscience and 
civil freedom, and recommending them to live in sobriety and peace. He then pro- 
ceeded to Upland, afterwards called Chester, and there called an assembly on the 
4th of December. This assembly passed an act of union, annexing the three lower 
counties to the province ;* and an act of settlement, in reference to the frame of 
government. The Dutch, Swedes, and other foreigners, were then naturalized; 
and all laws agreed on in England were passed in form. He selected the site, and 
marked out the plan, of an extensive city, to which he gave the name of Philadelphia, 
or the city of love. Before the end of the year it contained eighty dwellings. 

The colonies in general merit little praise for their wisdom and discretion in their 
conduct with the Indians. They were too prone to look on the wild man as an 
inferior being, and to set themselves up as lords over his rights and property, with- 
out remembering that they were intruders on his soil, or condescending to meet him, 
even in the land of his fathers, on equal and amicable terms. But the memorable 
interview of Penn with the Indians, on the banks of the Delaware, exhibited a dif- 
ferent scene the even scales of justice, and the mild persuasion of Christian love, 
were the powerful engines with which he swayed the barbarian mind, and taught the 
savage to confide in the sincerity of the white man ; and the first page in the annals 
of Pennsylvania is one of the brightest in the history of mankind, recording an event 
not more to the credit of the wise and benevolent legislator through whose agency it 
happened, than honourable to humanity itself. At a spot which is now the site of 
one of the suburbs of Philadelphia, the Indian sachems, at the head of their assem- 
bled warriors. Awaited in arms the approach of the quaker deputation. Penn, dis- 
tinguished from his followers only by a sash of blue silk, and holding in his hand a 
roll of parchment that contained the confirmation of the treaty, arrived, at the head 
j|pf an unarmed train, carrying various articles of merchandise, which, on their 

• Until this union with Pennsylvania, these counties, from the year 1C67, had been holden as an appendage 
to the government of New York. Encyclop. Brit. vol. v. p. 719. The want of the royal authority for this act, 
with the operation of other causes, produced difficulties, which afterwards rendered this union void ; and the 
three lower counties had a separate assembly, though under the same governor. Belknap, Biog. vol. ii. p. 412. 
Franklin, p. 16. 

* Tradition tells us, that the treaty of 1682 was held at Shackamaxon, under the wide-spread branches of 
the great elm tree which grew near the margin of the Delaware, and which was prostrated during a storm in 
the year 1810. The trunk measured twenty- four feet in circumference, and its age was ascertained to be two 
hundred and eighty- three years, having been a hundred and fifty-five years old at the time of the treaty. This 
tree Mr. West has introduced into his celebrated picture representing the treaty. The first deed of the Indians 
is dated June 28, 1688. Memoirs of Pennsylvania Historical Society, vol. i. pp. 65, 82, 96, 97. 
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approach to the aacheims, were spread oh the ground. He addressed tlie natives through 
an interpreter, assuring them of his friendly and peaceable intentions ; and eertamly 
the absence of all warlike weapons was a better attestation of his sincerity than a 
thousand oaths. The conditions of the proposed purchase were then read ; and he 
delivered to the sachems not only the stipulated price, but a handsome present of the 
merchandise which he had spread before them. He concluded by presenting the 
parchment to the sachems, and requesting that they would carefully preserve it 
for three generations. The Indians cordially acceded to his propositions, and 
solemnly pledged themselves to live in love with William Penn and his children as 
long as the sun and moon should endure.^ 

The prudence with which Penn conducted himself was ^ictly consistent with a 
sincere attachment to his own opinions. He evidently appreciated more correctly the 
rights of his fellow men than his northern neighbours, the puritan colonials. He 
believed, and acted on the belief, that the Indians had as much right to hold the 
peculiarities of their creed, as he had to hold his own religious tenets; and he 
never gave them unnecessary offence by treating their sentiments with bitterness, or. 
What is more keenly felt, by contempt.*' This prudent conduct, together with a 
still more extraordinary reliance upon the protection of Providence in refusing to 
maintain any armed force, although surrounded with the warlike aborigines, was 
attended by a no less singular exemption from evils arising to every other European 
colony, without exception, from the neighbotirhood of the Indian tribes. Whatever 
animosity the Indians might conceive against the European neighbours of the Penn- 
sylvanians, or even against Pennsylvanian colonists who did not belong to the quaker 
society, they never failed to discriminate the followers of Penn, as persons whom it 
was impossible for thefm to include within the pale of legitimate hostility. This 
unique and interesting fact has, doubtless, availed more than all arguments in support 
of the alleged immorality d( all kinds of resistance which can result in the deprivation 
of fruman life. 

Irrespectively of the peculiar talents and character of the founder, none of the 
colonies commenced under such favourable auspices as that of Pennsylvania. Tl^ 
experience of half a century had disclosed the evils to be avoided, and pointed out the 

t letter, containing an account of the climate, products, and native inhabitants of the country, though 

too long to insert in this work, will well repay the perusal of the curious. It is to be found in Proud's History 
of Pennsyhra^ vol. ii. ch. 5, 

** The licdlowing adventure, indicative of his extreme caution of giving offence, was communicated by Penn 
himself to Oldmhcon. He was visiting an Indian sachem, and had retired for the night, when a 3 roung woman, i 
the sachem’s i^ughter, approaching his bed, lay down beside him. Penh was much shocked} but, unwilling 
to offend by rcjecihig an ^tended Compliment, he lay still without taking any notice of her, till she thought 
proper to return tohar *ottn couch. Vol. i. p. 308, second edition. A New England patriarch, in such cir- 
cumstances, would probably have excited the enmity of the whole Indian tribe by his expressions of di%ust 
and ]«probation.**---Gridiaiiiei vul ii. p. 418^ 
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eottfse to be pursued. The soil being fertile, the climate temperate^ and the game 
abundant, the first emigrants escaped most of the calamities which afflicted the more 
northern and southern provinces, and the increase of population exceeded all former 
example. 

A second assembly was held at Philadelphia, in ^March, 1683. During this ses- 
sion, Penn created a second frame of government, to which he readily procured the 
assent of the assembly. This frame diminished the number of the council and assem- 
bly, and was in other respects different from the first. It was ordained, “ that, to 
prevent lawsuits, three arbitrators, to be called peace-makers, should be chosen by 
the country courts, to hear and determine small differences between man and man ; 
that children should be taught some useful trade, to the end that none might be idle, 
that the poor might work to live, and the rich if they should become poor ; tliat 
factors wronging their employers should make satisfaction, and one-third over ; that 
every thing which excites the people to rudeness, cruelty, and irreligion, should be 
discouraged, and severely punished;* that no one, acknowledging one God, and living 
peaceably in society, should be molested for his opinions or his practice, or com- 
pelled to frequent or maintain any ministry whatever.” This assembly also established 
various salutary regulations. Abrogating the common law with regard to the descent 
of land, which had been introduced by the charter, it enacted “ that the estate of the 
intestate shall be disposed of, one-third of the personal property absolutely, and one- 
third of the lands, during life, to the widow, two-thirds of both among the children, 
the eldest son having a double share.” However consonant it might have been to 
feudal principles to give the lands of the feudary undiminished to him who was first 
able to defend them, this policy was extremely unsuitable to colonists who had a 
wilderness to cultivate ; evidently, by giving propertj^ to every one, the exertions of 
all were invigorated. By the promulgation of such laws, the growing prosperity of 
the province was promoted ; and to tlieir salutary influence must be attributed the 
qualities of diligence, order, and economy, for which the Pennsylvanians are so 
justly celebrated. Within four years from the date of the grant to Penn, the pro- 
vince contained twenty settlements, and Philadelphia two thousand inhabitants. 

Having received information from his agent that his presence was necessary in 
England, Penn departed from America in August, 1684, leaving his province in 
profound peace, under the administration of five commissioners chosen from the pro- 
vincial council. The unfortunate James II. ascended the throne soon after Penn*s 
arrival. ** As he has,” said Penn, ‘‘ been my friend, and my father’s friend, I feel 
bound in justice to be a firiend to him.” He adheied to him while seated on the 
throne ; and for two years after he was expelled from his kingdom, the government 

* Some of those clauses, it will be perceived, were only re-enactments of the reiolutions of the first assembly. 
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of the province: was administered in his name. By this display of attachment to the 
exiled monarch, he incurred |he displeasure of William 111. On vague suspicion 
and unfounded charges, he was four times imprisoned. The king took the 
government of Pennsylvania into his own hands; and Colonel Fletcher was ap- 
pointed governor of this province, as well as of New^ York. On the arrival of 
Colonel Fletcher at Philadelphia, the persons in the administration appear to have 
surrendered the government to him, without any notice or order to them, either from 
the crown or the proprietary. By the severest scrutiny, however, it was rendered 
apparent, that Penn had not suffered personal gratitude to lead him to any serious 
dereliction of duty, and he consequently regained the good opinion of King William; 
and being permitted to resume and exercise his rights, he appointed William Markham 
to be his deputy-governor. 

In the year 1696, the assembly having presented a remonstrance to Governor 
Markham, complaining of the breach of their chartered privileges, a bill of settlement, 
prepared and passed by the assembly, was approved by the governor, forming the 
third frame of government in Pennsylvania. A bill for raising 300^., professedly for 
the relief of the distressed Indians beyond Albany, but really in compliance with 
the demand of the governor of New York, to aid in the prosecution of the war, was 
passed by the same legislature.^ 

During several years the colony continued in a course of prosperity, without any 
occurrence requiring historical record. In the year 1699, Penn revisited his Penn- 
sylvanian associates, accompanied by his family, with an intention of spending the 
remainder of his life amongst them. Several circumstances now existed, which occa- 
sioned differences of opinion between himself and the legislature ; more particularly 
that prolific source of evil — negA slavery, and the frauds and abuses that disgraced the 
character of the colonists in their traffic with the Indians. With the view of provid- 
ing a remedy for both these evils, he presented to the assembly three bills which he had 
himself prepared ; the first, for regulating the morals and marriages of the negroes ; 
the second, for regulating the trials and punishments of the negroes ; and the third, 
for preventing abuses and frauds upon the Indians. The assembly instantly negatived 
the first and last of these bills, acceding only to that which related to the trial and pu- 
nishmenjt of their slaves. Though disappointed of the more extensive influence, which, 
as a political legislator, he had hoped to exercise, he was yet able, in his ecclesias- 
tical ministry among the quakers, to introduce into their discipline regulations and 
practices relative to the purposes of the rejected bills, the spirit of which, at least, was, 

^ Dr. Fraaklin nientions an instance some years after, of a rec^uisition addressed to the assembly of Penn- 
sylvania for a gprant of 2000/. for the purchase of gunpowder; to which tlie assembly replied, that, consistently 
with quaker principles, they could not grant a farthing for niich a purpose, but had voted 2000/. for the pur- 
ciiase of grmn. / ' 

/ 
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by the example of this powerful sect, forcibly recommended to imitatioD. 

Thus was cherished a principle, which, about fifty yeajrs afterwards, obtained the 
signal triumph of procuring emancipation to all the negroes in America belonging to 
the members of the society of Friends. 

Penn had now determined again to leave America and return to England, and he 
naturally desired to have some frame of government finally established before his 
departure. In 1701, he prepared and presented one to the assembly, which was 
accepted. It confirmed to them, in conformity with that of 1696, the right 
of originating bills, which, by the charters preceding that date, had been the right of 
the governor alone, and of amending or rejecting those which might be laid before 
them. To the governor it gave the right of rejecting bills passed by the assembly, 
of appointing his own council, and of exercising the whole executive power. 

Immediately after his fourth frame was accepted, Penn returned to England; but 
he had scarcely arrived there, when the disputes between the province and the terri- 
tories broke forth with greater bitterness than ever ; and in the following year, the 
separate legislature of Delaware was permanently established at Newcastle. In addi- 
tion to the tidings of these prolonged disagreements, and of the final rupture between 
the two settlements, Penn was harassed by complaints against the administration of 
Governor Evans; and having ascertained, by a deliberate examination of them, that 
they were too well founded, he appointed in his place Charles Gookin, a gentleman 
of ancient Irish family, who seemed qualified to give satisfaction to the people over 
whom he was sent to preside. Finding his people still in a discontented state, Penn, 
now in his sixty-sixth year, for the last time addressed the assembly, in a letter replete 
with calm solemnity and dignified concern. This letter is said to have produced a 
deep and powerful impression on the more considerate part of the assembly, who now 
began to feel for the father of his country, and to regard with tenderness his vene- 
rable age ; to remember his long labours, and to appreciate their own interest in his 
distinguished fame: but it is very doubtful if this change of sentiment was ever 
Known to its illustrious object, who was attacked shortly afterwards by a succession 
of apoplectic fits, which impeded, in a great degree, the exercise of his memory and 
understanding, and ultimately terminated his life. 

It would be injustice to suffer the great founder of the Pennsylvanian republic to 
pass from our view without glancing at the excellencies of his character. The keen- 
ness of foresight, the sagacity and penetration of judgment, the fertility In inventing, 
and clearness of discernment in applying resources, which the events of his life dis- 
play, are no less remarkable than the pure spirit of universal benevolence, which 
seems to have been the governing principle of all his actions, as it was the leading 
tenet in his particular views of religion. By steadily adhering to the maxims of 
gospel charity in the establishment of his commonwealth, he secured it against many 
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of those violent shocks^ which at that time threatened the dissolution of some of the 
elder and more robust colonies^ especially from the hostility of the savages, over 
whom, by pacific measures, kind treatment, probity, and equitable dealing, he gained 
an ascendancy far more complete than any exhibition of military force could have 
acquired. It is not strictly true, indeed, as asserted by some writers, that he was 
the . first of the colonists to treat with the savages on an equal footing, and to obtain 
their lands by honourable purchase; for numerous instances occur in the history 
of other colonies, where the same respect was shown to the primeval lords of the 
soil : but although William Penn did not first set the example of this moderation, 
he and his followers alone persevered in the practice of it, and thus preserved the 
goodwill of their savage neighbours, while, in other parts of the country, a different 
course of conduct on the part of the colonists subjected them to a series of wasteful 
and vindictive wars, which ended only with the extermination of some of the most 
powerful among the aboriginal tribes. The same enlightened spirit of benevolence, 
which led Penn to consult his true interest in adopting peaceful means of avoiding 
the enmity of the savages, dictated the memorable clause in the code drawn up 
by him for the use of his colony, that all persons living in the province, who con- 
fess and acknowledge the one almighty and eternal God to be the creator, upholder, 
and ruler of the world, and hold themselves obliged in conscience to live peaceably 
and justly in civil society, shall in no wise be molested for their religious persuasion 
or practice in matters of faith and worship.” The constant assertion of this golden 
rule of civil society, and that too by one whose life and fortune were devoted to the 
task of gaining proselytes for that peculiar sect of which he was so illustrious a 
member, evinces a liberality of feeling rarely equalled in that or any other age. 

The legislatures and governors continuing to act on the noble principles and 
example which their founder left for their imitation, the colony acquired, by vrell-con- 
ducted purchases from the Indians, a most extensive and unembarrassed territory, 
and proceeded rapidly in its prosperous course. The only circumstance which 
appears to have created any internal disunion worthy of notice, was a dispute 
between the governors and the assembly, on the question of exempting the land of 
the proprietaries from the general taxation^a claim which the inhabitants deemed very 
inequitable. In January, 1757, the assembly of Pennsylvania voted a bill for grant- 
ing to bis, majesty the sum of 100,000^. by a tax on all the estates, real and personal, 
and tawWea»: within the province. On submitting it to Governor Denny for his 
sanction, he refused it. The proprietaries,” he observed in his message, ‘‘ are 
willing their should be taxed in the manner that appears to them to be reason- 

able, and agreeable to the land-tax acts of parliament in our mother country.*' He 
stated, that “ his majesty’s service, and the defence of this province, render it neces** 
sary to raise immediate supplies ;” and earnestly recommended it to the assembly to 
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frame such a bill as it was in his power to pass, consistent with his honour and his | 
engagements to the proprietaries.” The message was regarded as an invasion of the 
rights of the colonists ; and the assembly rerngnstrated with the governor. In that 
spirited document they say, “We have, in the due exercise of our just rights by the 
royal and provincial charters, and the laws of this province, and as an English repre- 
sentative body, framed this bill consistent with those rights.” Having assigned their 
reasons to sustain the remonstrance, they conclude it in these words; “We do there- 
fore, in the name of our most gracious sovereign, and in behalf of the distressed 
people we represent, unanimously demand it of the governor as our right, that he 
give his assent to the bill we now present him, for granting to his majesty 100,000/. 
for the defence of this province, (and as it is a money-bill, without alteration or 
amendment, any instructions whatsoever from the proprietaries notwithstanding), as 
he will answer to the crown for all the consequences of his refusal at his peril.” This 
declaration produced no other effect upon the governor than that of confirming his re- 
fusal, and of drawing from him a laboured justification, “ grounded upon parliamentary 
usage in England, and the supposed hardship of taxing the unimproved lands of the i 
proprietaries.” The governors of Pennsylvania thus adhering to their instructions, 
not to assent to any tax bill that did not exempt the estates of the proprietaries, the 
assembly of that province deputed the celebrated Benjamin Franklin as an agent to 
London, to petition the king for redress. The subject was discussed before the privy 
council; and Mr. Franklin acceding to a proposal to enter into engagements that 
the assessments should be fair and equitable, a bill for levying a general tax, which 
had previously received the governor’s assent, though after the agent’s departure from 
the province, was stamped with the royal approbation. These disputes, by calling 
the energetic mind of Benjamin Franklin into a new field of exertion, enlarged the 
sphere of his observation, and fitted him for those extraordinary services in which he 
acquired his greatest glory by contributing to that of his country. 
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CHAPTER X. 1 


MARYLAND. 


The founder of the state of Maryland was Cecil, Lord Baltimore. His fath :*r had 
been secretary of state to James 1., and one of the original associates of the Virginia 
Company. He visited that colony in the year 1622 , to ascertain if some portion 
of its rich territory could not be rendered subservient to the interests of his 
family, and at the same time afford a desirable retreat for persecuted professors of the 
Romish faith, to which he bad become a convert. He subsequently prevailed 
on Charles L to bestow on him the desired grant, and had made considerable pre- 
parations for carrying his design into effect, when death put an end to his projects, 
which were, however, adopted, and zealously prosecuted by his son. On his behalf, 
the. king, in June, 163^2, executed the charter which his father had solicited; and 
conferred on the new colony the title of Maryland, as a tribute of respect to Henrietta 
Marla, his queen. The new province was declared to be separated from Virginia, 
to which its territory had belonged, and subject only to the crown of England. Lord 
j^altimore was created the absolute proprietary of it, and was empowered, with the 
assent of the freemen, or their delegates, whom he was required to assemble for that 
purpose, to make laws for the province, and to administer them. The territory was 
erected into a palatinate ; and the proprietary was invested with all the royal rights 
of the palace, as fully as any bishop of Durham had ever enjoyed; he was authorised 
to appoint officers, to repel invasions, and to suppress rebellions ; what is sthi more 
remarkable, the charter contained no obligation on the proprietary to transmit the 
acts of assembly for confirmation or disallowance by the king ; and it also possessed 
the peculiarity of being the first example of the dismemberment of a colony, and tlie 
creation of a new one within its limits, by the mere act of the crown. 

Having obtained so favourable a charter, Lord Baltimore proceeded to carry its 
provisions into execution. He appointed his brother, Leonard Calvert, governor of 
the new province, and concurred with him in the equipment of vessels, which conveyed 
a numerous body of emigrants, chiefly Roman catholics, and many of them gentlemen 
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of rank and fortune. After a circuitous voyage the governor arrived, accompanied 
by his brother George, at Point Comfort, in Virginia, in February, 1634. Early in 
March, he proceeded up the bay of Chesapeake to the northward, and entered the 
Potowmack, up which he sailed twelve leagues, and came to an anchor under an 
island, which he named St. Clement. Here he erected a cross, and took posses- 
sion in the name of the Saviour of the world, and of the king of England.” Thence 
he went fifteen leagues higher to the Indian town of Potowmack, on the Virginia 
side of the river, now called New Marlborough, where he was received in a friendly 
manner. Arriving at the town of Piscatawa, on the Maryland side, he found Henry 
Fleet, an Englishman, who had resided several years among the natives, and was held 
by them in great esteem, who was very serviceable as an interpreter. An interview 
having been procured with the werowance, or prince, Calvert asked him, whether he 
was willing that a settlement should be made in his country ; he replied, I will not 
bid you go, neither will I bid you stay; but you may use your own discretion.” 
Having convinced the natives that his designs were honourable and pacific, the 
governor now sought a suitable station for commencing his colony. He visited a 
creek on the northern side of the Potowmack, on which he found an Indian village. 
Here he acquainted the prince of the place with his intentions, and by presents to 
him and his principal men, conciliated his friendship so much as to obtain permission 
to reside in one part of the town until next harvest, when it was agreed that the 
natives should entirely quit the place. Both parties entered into a contract to live 
together in a friendly manner. After Calvert had given a satisfactory consideration, 
the Indians readily yielded a number of their houses, and retired to the others. Thus, 
on the 27th of March, 1634, the governor took peaceable possession of the country 
of Maryland, and gave to the town the name of St. Mary, and to the creek, on 
which it was situate, the name of St. George. The desire of rendering justice 
to the natives by giving them a reasonable compensation for their lands, is a 
trait in the character of the first planters, which will always do honour to their 
memory. 

Circumstances favoured the rapid population of the colony. I'he charter granted 
more ample privileges than had ever been conceded to a subject ; the country was 
inviting ; the natives were friendly ; from the south churchmen drove puritans, from 
the north puritans drove churchmen, into her borders, where all were freely received, 
protected, and cherished. The colony was soon able to export Indian corn and other 
products to New England and Newfoundland, for which they received in return dried 
fish and other provisions. The Indians also killed many deer and turkies, which 
they sold to the English for knives, beads, and other small articles of traffic, while 
cattle, swine, and poultry, were procured from Virginia. 

During the first years of the colony, when the freemen were few in number, each 
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attended the general assembly in person, or authorised some other freeman to vote in 
his stead. The increase of population, however, soon rendered it necessary to adop 
a diderent mode of legislation; and in 1639 an act was passed, constituting a house 
of assembly, to be composed of such as should be chosen by the people, of such as 
should be summoned or appointed by the proprietor, and of the governor and secre- 
tary. These were to meet together, and the laws which they should frame were to 
possess the same validity as though the proprietors and all the people had concurred 
in enacting them. The colony was not entirely free from internal troubles. In the 
year 1631, Charles I. had granted a licence to one William Cleyborne, who was 
described as one of the council, and secretary of state of Virginia, to traffic in those 
parts of America for which there is already no patent granted for sole trade.” Cleyborne 
and his associates, with the spirit of exclusion so common in those days, attempted to 
monopolise the trade of the Chesapeake; and with this intent, they appear to have 
planted a small colony on the isle of Kent, which commands both the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay, where it washes Annapolis, the present capital of Maryland. The 
Virginians boasted that the colonists of Kent sent burgesses to their assembly, and 
were subjected to their jurisdiction before Maryland had a name, and the province 
found abundant cause to regret, that a people had taken up their abode within its 
limits, who paid unwilling obedience to its laws. Cleyborne continued to claim Kent 
Island, and to refuse submission to the jurisdiction of Maryland. Lord Baltimore, 
however, gave orders, in September, 1634, to seize the refractory trader, if he did not 
submit to his government; judging wisely, that subordination would cease, should an 
independent jurisdiction be established in the centre of his province. Still continuing 
to resist, and to excite rebellion in others, he was at length indicted, and found guilty 
of -murder, piracy, and sedition; but he fled from justice, and his estate was seized, 
as forfeited to those laws which he had formerly contemned as invalid. The afflic- 
tions of this period are indicated by a statute of the assembly, which recites that 
the province had been wasted by a miserable dissension and unhappy war, which 
had been closed by the joyful restitution of a blessed peace.” To promote the 
restoration of tranquillity and mutual confidence, an act of general pardon and 
oblivion was passed, from the benefits of which only a few leading characters were 
excepted; and all actions were discharged for wrongs that might have been perpetrated 
during the revolt. “ By a singular reverse of fortune,” says Chalmers, “ Cleyborne 
lived to command in the province whence he was now driven with infamy, to feel 
the pangs of old age when accompanied with poverty, to apply to a prince for support, 
whose beneficence was not even extended to those who had sifflered for his family 
and himself,” • 

* Political Annals, p. 21 1. 
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It is a feet, which reflects the greatest credit on these early colonists, that 
fifteen years after they first landed, the general assembly of the people passed 
an act, entitled “ An Act concerning Religion,” in which the great principles of 
religious toleration and liberty are so extensively recognised. The following is an 
extract from the act itself: Whereas the enforcing of the conscience in matters of 
religion hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence in those common- 
wealths where it hath been practised ; and for the more quiet and peaceable govern- 
ment of this province, and the better to preserve mutual love and unity among the 
inhabitants, no person or persons whatsoever, within this province, or the islands, 
ports, harbours, creeks, or havens thereunto belonging, professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, shall from henceforth be any ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced, 
for, or in respect of, his or her religion, nor in the free exercise thereof, within tliis 
province, or the islands thereunto belonging, nor any way compelled to the belief or 
exercise of any religion against his or her consent, so that they be not unfaithful to 
the lord proprietary, or molest or conspire against the civil government established, 
or to be established in this province under him or his heirs.”'* This law was passed 
by an assembly composed entirely of Roman catholics, and is the more remarkable, 
as being the first legislative act which is recorded to have been passed by any govern- 
ment, administered by members of the Romish hierarchy, in favour of the unlimited 
toleration of all Christian sects. 

In 1650, the legislative body was divided into two branches — the delegates chosen 
by the people constituting the lower house, and the persons summoned by the pro- 
prietors, the upper house. An act of recognition of the undoubted right of Lord 
Baltimore to the proprietaryship of the province was passed in the same session. 
The assembly not only submitted to his authority, but obliged its constituents and 
their posterity for ever to defend him and his heirs in his royal rights, and besought 
him to accept this act as a testimony of gratitude for the manifold benefite which the 
colony had derived from him. In prosecution of its patriotic labours, the assembly 
also proceeded to enact laws for the relief of the poor, and the encouragement of 
agriculture and commerce; and a short season of prosperity preceded the calamities 
which the province was again to experience from the evil genius of Cleyborne, and 
the interposition of the parent state. 

After the parliament had triumphed over the king, they appointed commissioners 
for reducing and governing the colonies within the bay of Chesapeake, among whom 
waiS Cleyborne. The proprietor of Maryland, on acknowledging the authority of the 
parliament, was permitted to retain his station, but was unable to preserve tranquillity. 
The distractions of England, finding their way into the colony, occasioned a civil war, 

* 15acon’« Laws, 1649, chap. i. 
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which ended in the discomfiture of the Roman catholics. The next assembly, which 
was entirely under the influence of Cleyborne and the victorious party, ordained that 
persons professing the catholic religion should not be considered within the protection 
of the laws; the catholics being thus ungratefully persecuted by men whom they had 
taken to their bosom, and in a colony which they had founded. Laws unfavourable 
to the quakers were also enacted; and here, as in England, the upper house was 
voted to be useless. At the restoration, in 1660, Philip Calvert was appointed 
governor, and the ancient order of things was restored. The recent usurpations 
were passed over in silence, and buried in a generous oblivion; toleration was 
re-established, and the inhabitants of Maryland once more experienced the blessings 
of a mild government and internal tranquillity.*" General subordination had manifestly 
the effect of quickening the march of prosperity; industry, amply recompensed, was 
animated and cheerful, and closely connected with independence and improvement 
of condition was general respect. To such a degree did this arise, that it became 
common for ruined tradesmen and indigent labourers in England to repair to this 
colony for retrieving or improving their condition. No emigrants were more suc- 
cessful in bettering their condition than female servants ; they invariably obtained an 
immediate and respectable establishment in marriage.*^ 

In 1676, Cecil, Lord Baltimore, the father of the province, died. For more than 
forty years he had directed its affairs as proprietor, and displayed in all his conduct 
a benevolent heart and enlightened understanding. Although he lived in an age of 
bigotry, he was liberal in his opinions; and for all his exertions to contribute to the 
happiness of his fellow-beings, he desired no reward but their gratitude. This reward 
he received. The records of the Maryland assembly contain frequent memorials of 
the respect and affection of the people. He was succeeded, as proprietor, by his 
eldest son, Charles, who had for several years been governor of the colony, and 
displayed th^ same amiable qualities which had rendered his father respected and 
beloved. The closing years of the proprietary government were embittered by a 
circumstance similar to that which the institution of the colony of Maryland had 
inflicted on Virginia. The grant which had been made by Charles II. to the 
celebrated Penn included the territory of Delaware, which Lord Baltimore had 
always considered within the limits of his patent. On the arrival of William Penn 
in America, a meeting took place between him and Lord Baltimore, in the hope 
of effecting an amicable adjustment of the boundaries of their respective territorial 
grants. But the pretensions of the parties were so completely incompatible that 
it proved impossible at the time to adjust them in a manner satisfactory to both. 

® Chalmers, pp. 224—226, 248. 

^ Alsop’s Maryland, pp. 15, 16, Grahame's History of the United States, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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Penn ultimately complained to the English government, and, by his interest at court, 
procured it to be adjudged that the debateable territory should be divided into two 
equal parts, one of which was appropriated to himself, and the other to Lord Baltimore. 
This adjudication was carried into effect; and the territory which now composes the 
state of Delaware was thus dismembered from the provincial limits of Maryland. 

In the year following the revolution of 1688, the repose of Maryland was again 
disturbed. A rumour was artfully circulated, that the catholics had leagued with the 
Indians to destroy all the protestants in the province. An armed association was 
immediately formed, for the defence of the protestant religion, and for asserting the 
rights of King William and Queen Mary. The magistrates attempted to oppose this 
association by force; but, meeting with few supporters, they were compelled to abdicate 
the government. King William directed those who had assumed the supreme autho- 
rity to exercise it in his name; and for twenty-seven years the crown retained the 
entire control of the province. In 1716, the proprietor was restored to his rights; 
and he and his descendants continued to enjoy them until the commencement of the 
revolution. The people then assumed the government, adopted a constitution, and 
refused to admit the claims of the representatives of Lord Baltimore either to jurisdic- 
tion or to property. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The interesting though calamitous attempts of the French protestants, under the 
brave Admiral Coligny, to colonize that part of North America which constitutes 
the subject of the present chapter, but which was then known under the general 
denomination of Florida, have already been related.® Those which were made 
in the reign of Elizabeth by Raleigh and Gilbert, have been comprised in the 
history of Virginia, of which colony the territory which now constitutes the Carolinas 
then formed a part. It was not till the year 1630, that Sir Robert Heath, attorney- 
general of Charles L, obtained a grant of a territory stretching to the southward of 
Virginia from the 36th degree of north latitude, comprehending Louisiana, by the 
name of Carolina. He appears to have made no settlement, and, subsequently, his 
patent was declared void, the conditions on which it had been granted not having 
been fulfilled. Between the years 1640 and 1650, persons suffering from religious 
intolerance in Virginia fled beyond her limits, and, without authority from any 
quarter, occupied that portion of North Carolina north of Albemarle Sound. They 
found the winters mild, and the soil fertile; and as their cattle and swine procured their 
own support in the woods, and multiplied rapidly, with little labour they lived in the 
enjoyment of comparative abundance. Their number annually augmented ; but they 
acknowledged no superior upon earth, and obeyed no laws but those of God and 
nature. Several families from Massachusetts also migrated to Carolina, and settled 
about Cape Fear ; but as the lands where they fixed themselves were not equally 
productive with those they had relinquished, and as the waters did not afibrd the same 
advantages of fishery, they for some years experienced the complicated miseries of 
want ; and the general court of Massachusetts, with an attention and humanity which 
do it honour, directed a general contribution for their relief.'^ 

The final settlement of this country originated with the earl of Clarendon, and 
other courtiers of Charles II. On their application for a charter, he granted them all 


• Chap. i. p. 8—11. 
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the lands lying between the 31st and 36th degrees of north latitude ; and he consti- 
tuted them absolute lords and proprietors of that tract of country, reserving to himself 
and his successors the sovereign dominion. The charter empowered them to enact 
and publish any laws which they should judge necessary, with the assent, advice, and 
approbation of the freemen of the colony ; to erect courts of judicature, and appoint 
civil judges, magistrates, and officers ; to erect forts, castles, cities, and towns ; to 
make war, and, in cases of necessity, to exercise martial law ; to build harbours, make 
ports, and enjoy customs and subsidies, imposed with the consent of the freemen, on 
goods loaded and unloaded. One of the provisions of this charter deserves particular 
notice. The king authorized the proprietors to allow the inhabitants of the province 
such indulgences and dispensations in religious affairs, as they, in their discretion, 
should think proper and reasonable : and no person, to whom such liberty should be 
granted, was to be molested, punished, or called in question, for any differences in 
speculative opinions with respect to religion, provided he disturbed not the civil order 
and peace of the community. The reason assigned in the charter for such a dispensing 
power is, that it might happen that several of the inhabitants could not, in their private 
opinions, conform to the exercise of religion according to the liturgy and ceremonies 
of the church of England.”® The privy council, considering the present condition of 
Carolina, decided that all former ^nrants were now void, because they had never 
been executed. 

Animated by diis decision, the proprietors held their first meeting in May, 1663, to 
agree on measures for the transporting of colonists, and for the payment of various 
expenses ; and they now published proposals to all who would plant in Carolina. 
Among other privileges, it was decided, that the emigrants present to the proprietaries 
thirteen persons, in order that they may appoint a governor and a council of six for 
three years ; that an assembly, composed of the governor, the council, and the dele- 
gates of the freemen, should be called as soon as the circumstances of the colony 
would allow, with power to make laws, provided they were not contrary to the laws 
of England, nor of any validity after the publication of the dissent of the proprieta- 
ries ; that every one should enjoy the most perfect freedom in religion ; that, during 
five years, every freeman should be allowed one hundred acres of land, and fifty for 
evex-y servant, paying one halfpenny only an acre ; and that the same freedom from 
customs which had been allowed by the royal charter, should be allowed to every 

® Mem. de I’Amerique, vol. iv. p.564! — 6S5, where is a copy of the charter, in English and French, dated 
March 24th, 1662— April 4th, 1663. The charter states, tliat the applicants, excited by a laudable and 
pious zeal for the propagation of the gospel, beg a certain country in the parts of America not yet cultivated 
and planted, and only inhabited by some barbarous people, who have no knowledge of God.” The applicants, 
besides the earl of Clarendon, were George duke of Albemarle, William Lord Craven, John Lord Berkeley, 
Anthony Lord Ashley, Sir George Carteret, Sir William Berkeley, and Sir John Colleton. The grant included 
the territories of what afterwards constituted North Carolina, Soutli Carolina, and Georgia. 
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one. The settlers oh Albemarle Sound were, on certain conditions, allowed to 
retain their lands. A government was organized over them, at the head of which a 
Mr. Drummond was placed. With the regulations imposed they were dissatisfied, 
and they revolted ; but their grievances were redressed, and, in 1668 , they returned to 
their allegiance. Notwithstanding the high professions of the proprietaries, not the 
slightest attempt was made to provide for the spiritual instruction of the colonists, or 
the conversion of the Indians ; and the colony continued for a series of years without 
any form of public worship. 

Having taken the command of the infant settlement at Albemarle, the proprie- 
taries directed a survey of the coast to the southward, and projected the establish- 
ment of a new colony in Clarendon country, which had been recently abandoned by 
the emigrants from New England. In furtherance of this object, they conferred on 
John Yeamans, a respectable planter of Barbadoes, the appointment of commander- 
in-chief of Clarendon country. In the autumn, he conducted from Barbadoes a body 
of emigrants, who landed on the southern bank of Cape Fear. He cultivated the 
good will of the natives, and insured a seven years peace. The planters, in opening 
the forest to make room for the operations of tillage, necessarily prepared timber for 
the uses of the cooper and builder, which they transmitted to the island whence they 
had emigrated, as the first subject of a feeble commerce, that kindled the spark of 
industry which soon gave animation to the whole.” ^ Another settlement was also 
projected to the southward of Cape Remain, which received the name of Carteret, 
and was placed under a separate governor. The policy which the proprietaries 
were thus pursuing, in the establishment of a variety of separate and independent 
colonies in Carolina, each of which had its own distinct assembly, customs, and laws, 
supplied them at a future period with ample cause of regret, and contributed to 
the prolonged feebleness and distractions by which this province was unhappily 
distinguished.”® 

By the surveys which had been made under their direction, the proprietors had 
now ascertained, that several tracts of land not included in the terms of their previous 
grant, would form a very desirable accession ; they therefore solicited, and obtained 
from the king, a second charter. It recited and confirmed the former grant, with the 
additional territory. Carolina was declared independent of any other province, but 
sul^ct immediately to the crown of England ; and the inhabitants were never to be 
compelled to answer in other dominions of the crown, excepting within the realm. 
The limits of the territory are thus defined : All that province, territory, or tract of 
ground, situate within our dominions of America, extending north and eastward as fiir 

* Chalmers, b. i. p. 520, 521. Yeamans was directed “ to make every thing easy to the people of New 
Snglaiid, from which the greatest emigrations are expected, as the southern colonies are already drained.’* 

• Grahame, vol. ii. p, 88. 
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as the north end of Carahtuke River^ or gullet, upon a straight westerly line, to 
Wyanoake Creek, which lies within or about the degrees of 36 and 30 minutes 
northern latitude, and so west, in a direct line as far as the South Seas ; and south 
and westward as far as the degrees of 29 inclusive northern latitude, and so west, in a 
direct line as far as the South Seas, together with all and singular ports, harbours, 
bays, rivers, and islets, belonging to the province or territory aforesaid.” ^ According 
to the limits fixed in this charter, St. Augustine, as well as the whole of what was 
afterwards Georgia, fell within the English dominions ; but the Spaniards alleged, 
that this grant was an invasion of their rights, and never admitted the limits of this 
charter at any subsequent treaty. 

Both the charters of Carolina were granted while Clarendon retained the chancel- 
lorship of Great Britain ; and it is somewhat curious to observe this zealous advocate 
for the prerogatives of the crown making no hesitation to place the great seal to 
charters which transferred the very highest of them almost absolutely to himself and 
his associates. Not less instructive is it to contemplate this renowned champion and 
his colleagues recommending a line of ecclesiastical policy in their own colony 
diametrically opposite to that which, as the confidential advisers ” of his majesty, 
they adopted and promoted in the parent state. If bigotry must exist, it is more to 
be respected, though it be more injurious, when it does not bend to feelings of 
self-interest. 

Agreeably to the powers with which the proprietors were invested by their charter, 
they began to frame a system of laws for the government of their colony ; in which 
arduous task they availed themselves of the assistance of the illustrious John Locke. 
A model of government, consisting of no less than an hundred and twenty articles, 
was framed by this learned philosopher, which they agreed to establish, and to the 
careful observance of it, to bind themselves and their heirs for ever. As this 
constitution allies a name so justly celebrated with the history of Carolina, and is in 
itself a singular and ingenious piece of legislation, a brief abstract of it is both inte- 
resting and important. “ The eldest of the eight proprietors was always to be pala- 
tine, and at his decease was to be succeeded by the eldest of the seven survivors. This 
palatine was to sit as president of the palatine’s court, of which he and three more of 
the proprietors made a quorum, and had the management and execution of all the 
powers of their charter. This palatine’s court was to stand in room of the king, and 
give their assent or dissent to all laws made by the legislature of the colony. The 
palatine was to have power to nominate and appoint the governor, who, after obtaining 
the royal approbation, became his representative in Carolina. Each of the seven 
proprietors was to have the privilege of appointing a deputy, to sit as his representative 

f Memoires de rAmcrique, vol. iv. p. 586—617 ; where this charter, in English and French, is inaerted 
entire. It is dated 13 — 24 •Tuin, 1665. 
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in parliament^ and to act agreeable to his instructions. Besides a goyemor, two 
other brancbesi somewhat similar to the old Saxon constitution^ were to be esta- 
blished^ an upper and lower bouse of assembly, which three branches were to be 
called a parliament, and to constitute the legislature of the country. The parliament 
was to be chosen every two years. No act of the legislature was to have any force 
unless ratified in open parliament during the same session, and even then to continue 
no longer in force than the next biennial parliament, unless in the mean time it be 
ratified by the hands and seals of the palatine and three proprietors. The upper 
house was to consist of the seven deputies, seven of the oldest landgraves and caziques, 
and seven chosen by the assembly. As in the other provinces, the lower house was 
to be composed of the representatives from the different counties and towns. Several 
officers were also to be appointed, such as an admiral, a secretary, a chief justice, a 
surveyor, a treasurer, a marshal, and register ; and besides these, each county was to 
have d sherifiT and four justices of the peace. Three classes of nobility were to be 
established, called barons, caziques, and landgraves ; the first to possess twelve, the 
second twenty-four, and the third forty-eight thousand acres of land, and their pos- 
sessions were to be unalienable. Military officers were also to be nominated, and all 
inhabitants from sixteen to sixty years of age, as in the times of feudal government, 
when summoned by the governor and grand council, were to appear under arms, and, 
in time of war, to take the field. With respect to religion, three terms of com- 
munion were fixed ; first, to believe that there is a God ; secondly, that he is to be 
worshipped ; and thirdly, that it is lawful, and the duty of every man when called 
upon by those in authority, to bear witness to the truth: without acknowledging 
which, no man was to be permitted to be a freeman, or to have any estate or habita- 
tion in Carolina. But persecution for observing different modes and ways of worship 
was expressly forbid, and every man was to be left full liberty of conscience, and 
might worship God in that manner which he in his private judgment thought most 
conformable to the divine will and revealed word. Every freeman of Carolina was 
declared to possess absolute power and authority over his negro slaves, of what 
opinion or religion soever.”* 

It must be admitted, that Locke manifests his usual intellectual ability and energy 
in this composition* but his system proved in effect useless and impracticable.'' 

c ** It i« humiliating to reflect,” Grahame justly observes, ** that this regulation was composed by the hand 
that wrote the Essay on the Human Understanding. At a later period of his life, when the English revolu- 
tion, and the eeniroversies it engendered, had enlightened Locke’s ideas of the rights of men, we find him 
thus pronouaring Ids own condemnatioD, while be exposes and confutes the servile sophistry of Sir Robert 
Fihner. * Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of man, and so directly opposite to the generous temper 
and courage of our natiion, that ’ds hardly to be conceived that an Englishman, much less a gentleman, should 
plead for it’ < The perfect condition of slavery,’ he afterwards defines to be, ‘the state of war continued 
hotween a lawfiil conqueror and a captive.* ** — Locke, voL ii. p. 106, 173. 

* " Perhaps it may excite some elation in the mind of an American citizen, that while the order of nobility, 
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Several attempts were afterwards made to amend these constitutions, but all to 
little purpose; the inhabitants, sensible how little they were applicable to their 
circumstances, never, either themselves or by their representaUves in assembly, gave 
their assent to them as a whole, and therefore they failed to obtain the force of funda- 
mental laws in the colony. What regulations the people found applicable and useful 
they adopted, at the request of dieir governors ; but they observed them on account 
of their own propriety and necessity, i*ather than as a code imposed on them by 
British politicians. 

It is obvious that die Carolinian constitution was an experiment in political science, 
an attempt to plant an aristocratic scion in the American soil. That such an attempt 
should have been made by men accustomed to set a high value on distinctions of 
rank, is not surprising ; but it is still less surprising, that, under the circumstances of 
the case, it should have been utterly abortive. This result may be ascribed in part 
to the civil rather than the military character of the North American settlements; 
in part to the degree of knowledge and civilization possessed by the colonists at the 
commencement of their social institutions ; in part to the actual equality to which the 
condition of the transatlantic wilderness reduced the whole body of its occupants ; and 
in part to the substantial independence acquired by the successful cultivators of the 
soil, who were, almost from the fii*st, in a situation to deride, as they afterwards found 
themselves able effectually to resist, tlie pretensions of distant lords. 

Notwitlistanding these constitutions and legal preparations, several yeiirs elapsed 
before the proprietors of Carolina made any serious efforts towards its settlement. 
In 1667, they fitted out a ship, gave the command of it to Captain William Sayle, 
and sent him out to bring them some account of the coast. His report to his em- 
ployers, as might naturally be expected, was favourable. He praised their posses- 
sions, and encouraged them to engage with vigour in the execution of their project 
His observations respecting the Bahama islands, which he had visited, induced them 
to apply to the king for a grant of them, and Charles bestowed on them by patent all 
those islands lying between the and 27th degrees of north latitude. Nothing 
then remained but to make preparations for sending a colony to Carolina. Two ships 
were procured, on board of which a number of adventurers embarked, with provisions, 
arms, and utensils requisite for building and cultivation. Sayle was appointed tiie 
first governor, and received a commission, bearing date July 26, 1669. The expenses 

thus imported into his country, continued to enjoy even a nominal subsistence, John Locke was one ol its 
members ; and that, when he was expelled from Oxford, and a fugitive from England, he continued to be 
acknowledged as a nobleman in Carolina. But it is disagreeable to behold this distinguished philosopher, and 
truly estimable man, accept a title of nobility to himself in the society where he had contributed to sanction 
and introduce the degrading institution of negro slavery. Happily for the country with which ho waa thus 
connected, and for his own credit with mankind, the race of Carolinian nobles was exceedingly shortlived ; 
and the attempt to engraft feudal nobility on die institutions of North America proved utterly abortive. 
Grahame, vol. ii. p. 107, 108* 
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of this first embarkation amounted to 12,000?., a proof that the proprietors enter- 
tained no small hopes with respect to their palatinate. The number of men, 
however, must have been by no means adequate to the undertaking, especially con- 
sidering the multitude of savages that ranged through that extensive wilderness. 
In what place Governor Sayle first landed is uncertain; but he was dissatisfied 
with his first situation, and, moving to the southward, took possession of a neck or 
land between Ashley and Cooper Rivers, where he laid out a town, which, in honour 
of the king then reigning, he called Charleston; but dying soon after. Sir John 
Yeamans, who had for several years been governor at Clarendon, was appointed 
to succeed him. This new settlement attracted many inhabitants from that at 
Clarendon, and ultimately entirely exhausted it. Being at a great distance from 
Albemarle, the proprietors established a separate government over it, and hence arose 
the distinctive appellations of North and South Carolina. The distress which 
attended the first efforts of the colonists was aggravated by the intrigues and assaults 
of the Spaniards at Fort Augustine. They sent emissaries among the settlers at 
Ashley River, in the hope of moving them to revolt; they encouraged indentured servants 
to abandon their masters, and fly to the Spanish territory; and they laboured so 
successfully to instil into the savage tribes the most unfavourable notions of British 
heretics, that these deluded Indians took up arms to extirpate a race who had never 
injured them, but who desired to cultivate friendly relations with them. So much 
discontent and insubordination was produced by the calamities the colonists suffered, 
that it led to an insurrection, headed by Culpepper, one of the provincial officers; 
but it was easily suppressed by the governor. The Spanish garrison at Augustine 
receiving intelligence of their dissensions, a party advanced from that fortress under 
arras, as far as the island of St, Helena, to dislodge or destroy the settlers ; but fifty 
volunteers, under the command of Colonel Godfrey, marching against them, they 
evacuated the island, and retreated to their fort. During the governorship of Sir 
John Yeamans, the colony received a considerable addition from the Dutch settle- 
ment of Nova Belgia. After its conquest by Sir Robert Car, many of the Dutch 
colonists determined to remove. The proprietors of Carolina offered them lands 
and encouragement in their palatinate, and sent vessels to transport a number 
of their families to Charleston. Stephen Bull, surveyor-general of the colony, 
received instructions to mark out lands on the southwest side of Ashley River for 
their accommodation; and a town was commenced, which was called James Town. 
The industry of the setders surmounted incredible hardships, and their success 
induced many of their countrymen to follow them to the western world, and extend 
themselves over the adjacent country. 

The Carolinian colonists were for several years dependant on the proprietaries m 
England for considerable supplies of provisions and stores, and were by them liberally 
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assisted to the extent of several thousand pounds ; but the proprietaries findings 
instead of any indications of* repayment with a corresponding profit, only demands 
for further supplies, became disheartened and disgusted with a result so contrary to 
their sanguine expectations; and a mutual dissatisfaction commenced, which em« 
bittered all their future intercourse, although it afforded instruction to the colonists 
which was very beneficial, as it led them to depend solely on their own resources. 
The proprietaries ascribed their disappointment, in a great measure, to the mis- 
management of Sir John Yeamans, who, early in this year, was compelled by the 
state of his health to resign his situation as governor, a relief that was ineffectual for 
the desired purpose, as he did not long survive. The factions and confusion in 
which the colony was shortly after involved, have rendered the annals of this period 
extremely perplexing, and have much obscured the connexion of events. When 
Yeamans abdicated his office, the council appointed Joseph West as his successor: 
and on this occasion the palatine thought proper to confirm the popular choice, 
which was amply justified by the prudence of his administration. 

The affairs of the northern colony must now occupy a portion of our attention. 
The fundamental constitutions, which have already been described, were received hy 
the colonists with disgust and disunion. Their promulgation produced no other 
effect than to excite the most inveterate jealousy of the designs of the proprietaries ; 
till, in process of time, a refractory spirit took possession of the minds of the 
people, and was at length exasperated into sentiments as hostile to subordination, as 
the policy of the proprietaries was repugnant to liberty. From this period the history 
of the northern province, for a series of years, is involved in such confusion and con- 
tradiction, that it is impossible to render It interesting, and difficult to make it even 
intelligible. Miller, a person of some consideration, was accused of sedition; but 
being acquitted, he proceeded to England to complain to the proprietaries of the 
treatment he had undergone. Eastchurch, a man whose address and abilities had 
raised him to the dignity of speaker of the assembly, was deputed to represent to 
the proprietaries the existing state of the province. The proprietaries, conceiving a 
favourable opinion of Eastchurch, appointed him governor of Albemarle ; and dis- 
approving the treatment that Miller had received, gave him the office of secretary. 
The commissioners of the customs appointed Miller, at the same time, the first col- 
lector of these duties in the province. These officers departed to take possession of 
their respective offices ; but Eastchurch, finding an opportunity of making a wealthy 
marriage in the West Indies, thought it prudent to remain there till his object was 
accomplished, and despatched his companion with directions to govern the colony as 
president till he himself should arrive. He found the colony at Albemarle to consist 
of a few inconsiderable plantations, dispersed over the north-eastern bank of Albeiaarle 
River, and divided into four districts. In attempting to reform some abusesi he 
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r^ndcived himself obnoidous; and an insurrection broke out at Albemarle in Deceia^ 
uer. The insurgentSi conducted chiefly by Culpepper; imprisoned the president and 
seven proprietary deputies; seized the royal revenue; established courts of justice; 
appointed officers ; called a parliament; and, for a considerable period, exercised all 
the authority of an independent state. After two years of successful revolt, the 
insurgents, apprehensive of an invasion from Virginia, despatched Culpepper and 
Holden to England, to offer submission to the proprietaries, on condition of their 
past proceedings being ratified. The unfortunate Miller and his associate, who had 
languished in imprisonment, having found means to escape, appeared in England at the 
same time, and filled the court with accusations against their persecutors. Culpepper 
was, however, protected by Lord Shaftesbury, and was about to return, when he was 
impeached, by the commissioners of the customs, of the crimes of acting as collector 
without their authority, and of embezzling the king’s revenue. It was in vain for him 
to acknowledge the facts and to beg for mercy. His powerful accusers insisted that no 
favour might be shown him, unless he refunded the duties which he had wrongfally 
seized, and he was tried in the court of king’s-bench, on an indictment of high 
treason committed without the realm. Though five witnesses fully proved those cir- 
cumstances which constituted the crime, yet Shaftesbury, who was then in the zenith 
of his popularity, appearing in his behalf, the jury acquitted him. The acquittal of 
Culpepper determined the proprietors to adopt an entirely conciliatory system ; and 
to govern, in future, according to that portion of obedience which the colonists should 
be disposed to yield them. In prosecution of this determination, the proprietaries 
resolved to send thither Seth Sothel, who had lately purchased Lord Clarendon’s 
share of the province, that, by his authority, he might reduce the late distractions to 
order. They were, however, still doomed to disappointment — his conduct, far from 
restoring quiet and contentment, only increased the previous disorders. He proved 
one of the most corrupt and rapacious of colonial governors, plundering the innocent, 
and accepting bribes from felons. Six years the inhabitants endured his injustice and 
oppression; they then seized him, with a view of sending him to England for trial: 
but, at his request, he was detained and tried by the assembly, who banished him 
from the colony. 

To return to the affairs of the southern colony, now under the administration of 
Joseph West The situation of Old Charleston being found inconvenient, the 
inhabitaats, in 1680, removed to Oyster Point, where a new city was laid out, to 
which llie mme of the other was given. In the same year commenced a war with 
the Westoes, a powerful tribe of Indians, which threatened great injury to the 
colony; peacCi hnwev er, was soon restored. Governor West was superseded by Sir 
Ridisrd Kbrle, an Irish gentleman, who died six: mondis after his arrival in the 
country. After his decease, Colonel Robert Quarry was ehosen his successor. 
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During the time of his government, a number of pirates put into Charleston, and pur- 
chased provisions with their Spanish gold and silver. Those public robbers, instead 
of being taken and tried by the laws of England, were treated with great civility and 
friendship, in violation of the laws of nations. Whether the governor was ignorant 
of the treaty made with Spain, by which England had withdrawn her former tolera- 
tion from these plunderers of the Spanish dominions, or whether he was afraid to 
bring them to trial from the notorious courage of their companions in the West Indies, 
we have not sufficient authority to affirm ; but one tiling is certain, that Charles IL, 
for several years after the restoration, winked at their depredations, and many of them 
performed such valiant actions, as, in a good cause, would have justly merited honours 
and rewards; he even knighted Henry Morgan, a Welshman, who had plundered 
Porto Bello and Panama, and carried ofl* large treasures from them. For several years 
so formidable was this body of plunderers in the West Indies, that they struck a terror 
into every quarter of the Spanish dominions. Their gold and silver, which they 
lavishly spent in the colony, insured to them a kind reception among the Carolinians, 
who opened their ports to them freely, and furnished them with necessaries. They 
could purchase the favour of the governor, and the friendship of the people, for what 
they deemed a trifling consideration. Leaving their gold and silver behind them for 
clothes, arms, ammunition, and provisions, they embarked in quest of more. How- 
ever, the proprietors, having intelligence of the encouragement given to pirates by 
Governor Quarry, dismissed him from the office he held ; and, in 1685, Landgrave 
Joseph Morton was appointed to the government of the colony. 

During the reign of King James II. the difficulty under which the people of 
Britain laboured, and the troubles which they apprehended, added much strength to 
the colonies. The unsuccessful or unfortunate part of mankind are easily induced to 
emigrate ; while the oppressed and persecuted are driven from their country, however 
closely their affections may cleave to it. Such manifest attempts were made by this 
prince against what the nation highly revered, that many protestants deserted it, pre- 
ferring the hardships of the first state of colonization abroad to oppression ^at home. 
America gained considerable and valuable accessions also firom the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, when the flames of persecution broke out in France, and drove many 
of its best subjects firom that kingdom. Of the advantage which the colonies 
reaped fi’om this impolitic measure of France, Carolina had a large share. Many 
of the protestant refugees, having purchased lands from the proprietors, embarked 
with their families for that colony, and proved some of its best and most industrious 
inhabitants. 

Though Governor Morton was possessed of a considerable share of wisdom^ and 
was connected with several respectable families in the colony, ;yet so inconsistint Were 
his instructioiis firom England with the prevailing views and interests of the people, 
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that he was unable, without great diiEculty, to execute the duties of his trust. Some 
of his council differed widely from him in opinion with respect to public measures, 
and claimed greater indulgences for the people than he had authority to grant. 
Hence two parties arose in the colony ; one in support of the prerogative and autho- 
rity of the proprietors, the other in defence of the liberties of the people. The 
former contended that the laws and regulations received from England respecting 
government ought to be strictly and implicitly observed: the latter kept in view their 
local circumstances, and maintained that the freemen of the colony were under 
obligations to observe them only so far as they were consistent with the interest of 
individuals and the prosperity of the settlement. In this situation of affairs, no 
governor could long support his power among a number of bold adventurers, who 
improved every hour for advancing their interest, and could bear no restraints which 
had the least tendency to defeat their favourite views and designs; whenever he 
attempted to interpose his feeble authority, they insulted his person, and complained 
of his administration, till, at length, he was removed from office. 

Finding it prudent to change their governor when he became obnoxious to the 
people, the proprietors appointed James Colleton to supersede Morton. To give him 
the greater weight, he was created a landgrave of the colony, to which dignity forty- 
eight thousand acres of land were unalienably annexed ; but, to his mortification, he 
soon found, that the proprietary government had acquired but little firmness and 
stability; and, by his imprudence and rigour, it fell into still greater contempt. 
Having called an assembly of the representatives in the end of the year 1686, 
he proposed to make some new regulations respecting the government of the colony. 
After examining the fundamental constitutions, and finding the people disposed to 
make many objections to them, he thought proper to nominate a committee, to consider 
wherein they were improper or defective, and to make such alterations and amend- 
ments in them as they judged might be conducive to the welfare of the country. 
Accordingly, a new code of laws was framed, consisting of many articles differing con- 
siderablyfrom the former, which they denominated standing laws, transmitting them to 
England for the approbation of the proprietors, who, however, rejected them, and 
insisted on the observance of the fundamental constitutions ; while the people treated 
bofti with equal indifference and neglect. 

At this early period a dissatisfaction with the proprietary government appeared, and 
began to gain ground among the people. A dispute having arisen between the 
governor and the house of assembly about the tenures of lands and the payment of 
quit-rents, Colleton determined to exert his authority, in compelling the people to pay 
up their arrears of quit-rents, which, though very trifling and inconsiderable, were 
burdensome, as not one acre out of a thousand of these lands for which quit-rents 
were demanded yielded them any profit. The interest of the proprietors and that of 
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the people being thus placed in opposition to each other, the more rigorously the 
governor exerted his authority, the more turbulent and seditious the people became. 
At last they proceeded to avowed usurpation ; they issued writs in their own name, 
and held assemblies in opposition to the governor and the authority of the proprie 
tors, and the community was turned into a scene of confusion, every man acting as he 
thought proper, without any regard to legal authority, and in contempt of the governor 
and other officers of the proprietors. Colleton, mortified at the loss of power, and 
alarmed at the bold and seditious spirit of the people, was not a little perplexed 
what step to take in order to recall them to the obedience of legal authority. One 
expedient was suggested, which he and his council flattered themselves might be pro- 
ductive of the desired effect — to proclaim martial law, and try to maintain by force 
of arms the proprietary jurisdiction. Accordingly, without letting the people into his 
secret design, he caused the militia to be drawn up, as if some danger from the Spa- 
niards or Indians had threatened the country, and publicly proclaimed martial law at 
their head. This served only to exasperate the people the more. The members of 
the assembly met, and taking this measure under their deliberation, resolved that it 
was an encroachment upon their liberties, and an unwarrantable exertion of power, 
at a time when the colony was in no danger from any foreign enemy. The governor, 
however, insisted on the articles of war, and tried to carry martial law into execution; 
but the disaffection was too general to admit of such a remedy. In the year 1690, 
at a meeting of the representatives, a bill was brought in and passed, for disabling 
Landgrave James Colleton from holding any office, or exercising any authority, civil 
or military, within the province ; and he was informed, that, in a limited time, he must 
depart from the colony. 

During these public commotions Seth Sothel, one of the proprietors, having, as 
already stated, been driven from North Carolina, appeared suddenly at Charleston, 
and, aided by a powerful faction, assumed the reins of government. At first the 
people gladly acknowledged his authority, while the current of their enmity ran 
against Colleton ; especially as he stood forth as an active and leading man in oppo- 
sition to that governor, and ratified the law for his exclusion and banishment ; but 
they afterwards found him void of every principle of honour, and even of honesty. 
Such was the insatiable avarice of this man, that every restraint of common justice and 
equity was trampled upon by him ; and oppression, such as usually attends the 
exaltation of vulgar and ambitious scramblers for power, extended her rod of iron 
over the distracted colony. The fair traders from Barbadoes and Bermuda were 
seized as pirates by order of this popular governor, and confined until such fees as he 
was pleased to exact were paid him; bribes from felons and traitors were accepted to 
favour their escape from the hands of justice; and plantations were forcibly taken 
possession of, upon pretences the most fiivolous and unjust. At length, the people, 
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weary of his grievous impositions and extortionsi agreed to take him by forcci and 
ship him off for England. He then evinced the meanness of spirit generally asso- 
ciated with a disposition to tyranny, and humbly begged liberty to remain in the 
country, promising to submit his conduct to the trial of the assembly at their first 
meeting. When the assembly met, thirteen difierent^charges were brought against 
him, and all supported by the strongest evidence ; upon which, being found guilty, 
they compelled him to abjure the government and country for ever. 

The revolution of IG88 excited little attention in either of the Carolinas, which 
were but slightly affected by the changes which the empire underwent. It was 
from the proprietaries alone that they could expect the interposition of a superior 
power to arrest or repair the misrule, oppression, and calamity, that had so long com- 
posed the chief part of the history, both of the northern and southern settlements. 
In the hope of accomplishing this desirable object, the proprietaries, on the deposition 
of Sothel, intrusted the government of the whole of their settlements to Colonel Philip 
Ludwell, a man of sense and humanity, who possessed considerable experience of 
colonial affairs. He commenced his administration in a manner that gave general 
satisfaction, and seemed to have completely allayed the prevailing ferments of the people. 
But this tranquillity was of short duration : the minds of men had been too long and 
too violently agitated to subside at once into a settled composure ; and a circumstance 
that at first promised to produce the happiest effects on the prosperity of the province, 
prove the immediate occasion of the revival of public turbulence. The proprietors, 
having observed the good conduct of the French protestants, directed the governor to 
permit them to elect representatives, a privilege which they had never yet exercised. 
The English episcopalians, unwilling that any of their hereditary enemies, those, 
nameyl, who did not belong to their church, should be associated with themselves in 
the rihgts of freemen, were exasperated, and opposed the concession with great 
clamour and zeal. Excited by a spirit of opposition, they proposed to enforce widi 
i-espect to them the laws of England against foreigners, insisting that they could not 
legally possess any real estate in the colony. They also declared that their marriages, 
being solemnized by French ministers, were void, and that the children could not 
inherit the property of their fathers. By the display of a spirit so illiberal and un- 
christian, these strangers were alarmed and discouraged; but, being countenanced by 
the governor, tliey remained in the colony, and, for the present, withdrew their claim 
to the right of suffrage. 

In the midst of these disputes, and with the hope of appeasing them, the proprie- 
taries at length determined to surrender to the general dislike of the people the 
“ fundamental constitutions.*’ They accordingly enacted the following resolutioii : 

That, as the people have declared they would rather be governed by the powers 
granted by the charter, without regard to the fundamental emtstitutions, it will be ft)r 
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their quiet, and the protection of the well-disposed, to grant their request.” Thus 
perished the legislative labours of John Locke. Their abolition was unregretted by 
any party, for they had neither insured obedience to the government, nor afforded 
happiness to the people. 

Ludwell had been superseded in his office by Thomas Smith, an eminent planter, 
and an upright and popular magistrate. His short administration was signalized by 
an occurrence that produced lasting and extensive effects on the prosperity of Carolina. 
A vessel from Madagascar, on her homeward voyage to Britain, happening to touch 
at Charleston, the captain presented the governor with a bag of seed rice, which he 
said he had seen growing in eastern countries, where it was deemed excellent food, 
and yielded a prodigious increase. The governor divided it between several of his 
friends, who found the result to exceed their most sanguine expectations. From this 
circumstance Carolina dates the rise of her staple commodity, the chief support of her 
people, and the main source of her opulence. 

Notwithstanding the prudent administration of Smith, the colony still remained in 
a confused and turbulent state. Complaints from every quarter were made to the 
governor, who was neither able to quiet the minds of the people nor to afford them the 
relief they wanted. At length he wrote to the proprietors, and frankly told them, that 
he despaired of ever uniting the people in interest and affection ; that he and many 
more, weary of the fluctuating state of public affairs, had resolved to leave the pro- 
vince; and that he was convinced nothing would bring the settlers to a state of 
tranquillity and harmony, unless they sent out one of the proprietors with full powers 
to redress grievances, and settle difierences prevailing and likely to prevail more, in 
their colony. The proprietors, astonished at the discontented spirit of the people, 
yet, anxious to prevent the settlement from being ruined, resolved to try the remedy 
Landgrave Smith had suggested; and they accordingly solicited John Archdale, a 
man of considerable knowledge and discretion, a quaker, and a proprietor, to accept 
office. Great trust was reposed in him, and much was expected from his abilities. He 
succeeded in restoring order, but found the antipathy against the unfortunate French 
exiles too great to be encountered with any hope of success, until softened by time 
and their amiable deportment. These produced the effects which he anticipated; and 
subsequently they were admitted by the general assembly to all the rights of citizens 
and freemen. It was not the intention of Archdale to remain longer in Carolina than 
was necessary for the adjustment of the existing controversies; and having effected 
this object in a degree that had surpassed the expectations of all parties, he returned 
to England in the close of the year 1696, loaded with the grateful benedictions of a 
people to whose peace and prosperity he had been so highly instrumental. 

To Archdale had been confided the power of nominating his successor ; and he 
conferred the office on Joseph BUke, nepbow of the English admiral, a man of 
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virtue, prudence and moderation, acceptable to the people, and a proprietary of the 
province, who governed the colony wisely and happily for a period of four years. 
He appears to have made the most laudable endeavours to promote the religious 
instruction of the people, and to facilitate the exercise of worship to all denominations 
of Christian professors. Though himself a dissenter, he caused a bill to be intro- 
duced into the assembly for settling a perpetual provision of 150/. a year, with a 
house and other advantages, on the episcopal minister of that city. The person who | 
then occupied this ministerial situation having gained universal regard by his piety and | 
prudence, and the dissenters in the house acquiescing in the measure from regard to , 
this individual, the bill was passed into a law. Those who think that the dissen- 
ters acted amiss,” says Grahame, and stretched their liberality beyond the proper 
confines of this virtue, in thus promoting the national establishment of a church from 
which they dissented, will regard the persecution they soon after sustained from the 
episcopal party as a merited retribution for their practical negation of dissenting 
principles. Those who judge more leniently an error (if it be such) which there is 
little reason to suppose will be ever frequent in the world, will regret and condemn 
the ungrateful return which the dissenters experienced from a party for whose advan- 
tage they had incurred so great a sacrifice.”* 

Blake died in the year 1700, and with him ended the interval of tranquillity which 
had originated with the government of Archdale. Under the rule of his successor, 
James Moore, the colony was agitated by religious disputes. Lord Granville, one of 
the proprietors, a bigoted churchman, in conjunction with the governor, resolved to 
effect, if possible, the establishment of episcopacy. They were well aware that a 
majority of the people were dissenters, and that by art and intrigue only could their 
design be accomplished. Moore, who was avaricious and venal, became the tool of 
Granville. He interfered in the elections, and, by bribing the voters, succeeded in 
procuring a majority in the assembly who would be subservient to his wishes. A law 
was passed establishing the episcopal religion, and excluding dissenters from a seat 
in the assembly. It was laid before the proprietors, without whose sanction it could 
not possess permanent validity. Archdale, who had returned to England, opposed it 
with ability and spirit. He insisted that good faith, policy, interest, and even piety, 
concurred to dictate its rejection. But Lord Granville declared himself in favour of it, 
and it received confirmation. The dissenters thus saw themselves at once deprived 
of those privileges for which they had abandoned their native country, and encoun- 
tered the dangers and hardships of the ocean and a wilderness. Some prepared to 
leave the colony and settle in Pennsylvania. Others proposed that a remonstrance 
against the law should first be presented to the house of lords, and this measure was 


* History of the United States, vol. ii. p. 168 . 
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adopted. The lords expressed, by a vote, their disapprobation of the law, and, upon 
their solicitation, Queen Anne declared it void. Soon after Lord Granville died, 
and, controlled by more liberal councils, the colony again enjoyed the blessings of 
domestic tranquillity. 

In 1702, a rupture having taken place in Europe between England and Spain, the 
attention of the colony was directed to a diflerent object, which afibrded Governor 
Moore an opportunity of exercising his military talents, and a prospect of enriching 
himself by Spanish plunder or Indian captives. He proposed to the assembly an 
expedition against the Spanish settlement at Augustine. Many applauded the pro- 
posal, but men of cool reflection were averse from rushing into any hazardous enter- 
prise. A great majority of the assembly, however, declared for the expedition, and a 
sum of two thousand pounds sterling was voted for the service of the war. Six hundred 
Indians were engaged, wdio, being I’ond of warlike exploits, gladly accepted of arms 
and ammunition oflercd them for their aid and assistance. Six hundred provincial 
militia were raised, and schooners and merchant ships were impressed for transports 
to carry the forces. Port Royal was fixed upon as the place of general rendezvous, 
and there, in September, the governor, at the head of his warriors, embarked in an 
expedition as rash and fool-hardy on one side, as it was unprovoked on the other. 
In the plan of operations it had been agreed that Colonel Daniel, who was an officer 
of spirit, should go by the inland passage with a party of militia and Indians, and 
make a descent on the town from the land, while the governor with the main body 
should proceed by sea, and block up the harbour. Colonel Daniel lost no time, but 
advanced against the town, and entered and plundered it before the governor got for- 
ward to his assistance ; but the S})aniards having laid up provisions for four months in 
the castle, on his approach they retired to it, with all their money and most valuable 
effects. Upon the arrival of Governor Moore, the place was invested with a force 
against which the Spaniards could not appear, and they therefore kept themselves shut 
up in their strong-hold. The governor finding it impossible to dislodge them without 
such artillery as are necessary to a siege, despatched a sloop to Jamaica, on purpose 
to bring cannon, bombs, and mortars, for attacking the castle; and Colonel Daniel 
embarked and sailed with the greatest expedition to bring them. During his absence 
two Spanish ships, the one of twenty-two guns and the other of sixteen, appeared ofi 
the mouth of the harbour, and struck such a panic into the governor, that he instantly 
raised the siege, abandoned his ships, and made a precipitate retreat to Carolina by 
land; in consequence of which, the Spaniards in the garrison were not only relieved, 
but the ships, provisions, and ammunition, belonging to the Carolinians, fell also 
into their hands. Colonel Daniel, on his return, standing in for the harbour of 
Augustine, to his surprise, found the siege raised, and made a narrow escape from 
the enemy. 

VOL, I. EE 
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Upon his return to Carolinai as might naturally have been expected^ many severe 
reflections were thrown out against the governor. The expedition entailed a debt of 
six thousand pounds sterling on a poor colony, which, at that period, was a grievous 
burden. A bill was passed by the assembly for stamping bills of credit to answer 
the public expense, which were to be sunk in three years by a duty laid upon liquors, 
skins, and furs. This was the first paper money issued in Carolina, and, for five or 
six years after the emission, it passed in the country at the same value and rate with 
the sterling money of England; but as the quantity was subsequently augmented, the 
value decreased in proportion. 

Governor Moore resolved to retrieve his character in a new field of enterprise. 
Exasperated by the insults and injuries which the Apalachian Indians were instigated 
by the Spaniards to commit, lie determined by one vigorous effort to break their power. 
At the head of a strong detachment of the colonial militia, attended by a body of Indian 
allies, he marched into the liostile settlements, defeated the enemy with the loss of eight 
hundred men, and compelled the whole district of Apalachia to submit to the English 
government To render his concpiest permanent, he transplanted fourteen hundred of 
the Apalachian Indians to the territory which is now denominated Georgia ; a measure 
which appears to have paved the way to the subsequent settlement of the English 
in thai part of the country. In 1700, the Spaniards from Florida, aided also 
by the French, made an attack on Carolina. Nathaniel Johnson, who had succeeded 
Moore as governor, having received intimation of their approach, erected fortifications 
and made arrangements to olitaiii, on short warning, the assistance of the militia. 
When the enemy’s fleet appeared before Charleston, the whole strength of the colony 
was summoned to defend it; and these vigorous demonstrations insured its safety. 
Satisfied with the destruction of a few detached buildings, the enemy retired, leaving 
one of their ships, and ninety men, in possession of the Carolinians. 

The northern colony continued to receive accessions to its strength from several of 
the European states. In 1707, a company of French protestants arrived and seated 
themselves on the river Trent, a branch of the Neuse; and three years afterwards a large 
number of palatines, fleeing from religious persecution in Germany, sought refuge in 
the same part of the province. To each of these bodies of emigrants the proprietors 
granted a hundred acres of land. On their newly acquired possessions they were 
living in peace, in the enjoyment of liberty of conscience, and in the prospect of com- 
petence and ease, when suddenly a terrible calamity fell upon them. The Tuscardra 
and Coree Indians, smarting under recent aggressions, and dreading total extinction 
from the encroachment of these strangers, with characteristic secrecy, plotted their 
entire destruction. Sending their families to one of their fortified towns, twelve 
hundred bowmen sallied forth, and in the same night attacked, in separate parties, 
the nearest setflements of the palatines. Men, women, and children were indiscrimi- 
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nately butchered. The savages, with the swiftness and ferocity of wolves, ran from 
village to village. Before them was the repose of innocence; behind, the sleep of 
death. A few escaping alarmed the settlements more remote, and hastened to South 
Carolina for assistance. Governor Craven immediately despatched to the aid of the 
sister colony nearly a thousand men, under the command of Colonel Barnwell. 
Hideous was the wilderness through which Colonel Barnwell had to march, and the 
utmost expedition was requisite. There was no road through the woods upon which 
either horses or carriages could pass ; and his army had all manner of hardships and 
dangers to encounter, from the climate, the wilderness, and the enemy. In spite of 
every difficulty, however, Barnwell advanced against them, and being much better 
supplied with arms and ammunition than his enemy, he did great execution among 
them, killing in the first battle three hundred Indians, and taking about one hundred 
prisoners. The Tuscaroras then retreated to their town, fortified within a wooden 
breastwork; but there Barnwell surrounded them, and forced them to sue for peace; 
and some of his men being wounded, and others having suffered greatly by constant 
watching, and much hunger and fatigue, the savages the more easily obtained their 
request. After having killed, wounded, or captured nearly a thousand Tuscaroras, 
Barnwell returned to South Carolina. The peace was, however, of short duration, 
and upon the recommencement of hostilities, assistance w'as again solicited from the 
southern colony. Colonel James Moore, an active young officer, was immediately 
despatched, with forty white men and eight hundred friendly Indians. He found the 
enemy in a fort near Cotechny river; and after a siege, which continued more than a 
week, the fort was taken, and eight hundred Indians made prisoners. The Tuscaroras, 
disheartened by this defeat, migrated, in 1713, to the north, and joined the celebrated 
confederacy, denominated the Five Nations. The others sued for peace, and after- 
wards continued r icndly. 

The northern colony had scarcely recovered from the scourge of Indian war, when 
the southern was exposed to the same calamity. All the tribes from Florida to Cape 
Fear, had been for some time engaged in a conspiracy to extirpate the whites. On 
the day before the Yamassees began their bloody operations, Captain Nairn and some 
of the traders observing an uncommon gloom on their savage countenances, and 
apparently great agitations of spirit, which to them prognosticated approaching mis- 
chief, went to their chief men, begging to know the cause of their uneasiness, and 
promising, if any injury had been done them, to give them satisfaction. The chiefs 
replied, they had no complaints to make against any one, but intended to go a-hunting 
early the next morning. Captain Nairn accordingly went to sleep, and the traders 
retired to their huts, and passed the night in seeming friendship and tranquillity. But 
next morning at day-break, the 15th day of April, all were alarmed with the cries of 
war. The leaders were all out under arms, calling upon their followers, and proolaiming ! 
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aloud designs of vengeance. The young men, burning with fury and passion, flew 
to their arms, and, in a few hours, massacred above ninety persons in Pocotaligo 
town and the neighbouring plantations; and many more must have fallen a sacrifice 
on Port Royal island, had they not providentially been warned of their danger. Mr. 
Burrows, a captain of the militia, after receiving two wounds, by swimming one mile 
and running ten escaped to Port Royal, and alarmed the town. A vessel happening 
fortunately to be in the harbour, the inhabitants in great hurry repaired on board, 
and sailed for Charleston ; a few families of planters on that island, not having timely 
notice, fell into the barbarous hands of the Indians, and of them some were murdered, 
and others made prisoners of war. 

While the Yamassees, with whom the Creeks and a\palachians had joined, were 
advancing against the southern frontiers, and spreading desolation and slaughter 
through the province, the colonists on the northern borders also found the Indians 
among their settlements in formidable parties. The Carolinians had foolishly enter- 
tained hopes of the friendship of the Congarees, the Catawd^as, and Cherokees; 
but they soon found that they had also joined in the conspiracy, and declared for 
war. It was computed that the southern division of tlie enemy consisted of above 
six thousand bowmen, and the northern of between six hundred and a thousand. 
In the muster-roll at Charleston there were no more than one thousand two hundred 
men fit to bear arras, but as the town had several forts into which the inhabitants 
might retreat, Governor Craven resolved to march with this small force into the 
woods against the enemy. He proclaimed martial law, and laid an embargo on 
all ships, to prevent either men or provisions from leaving tlie country. He obtained 
an act of assembly, empowering him to impress men, and seize arms, ammunition, 
and stores, wherever they were to be found, to ai m such trusty negroes as might be 
serviceable at a juncture so critical, and to prosecute the war with the utmost vigour. 
Being no stranger to the ferocious temper of his enemies, and their horrid cruelty 
to prisoners, the governor advanced against them by slow and cautious steps, always 
keeping the strictest guard round his army. He knew well under what advantages 
they fought among their native thickets, and the various w iles and stratagems they 
made use of in conducting their wars; and therefore he was watchful above all 
things against surprises, which might throw his followers into disorder, and defeat 
the end of his enterprise. The fate of the whole province depended on the success 
of his arms, and his men had no other alternative but to conquer or die a painful 
death. As he advanced, the straggling parties fied before him, until he reached 
Saltcatchers, where tliey had pitched their great camp, ’ Here a sharp and bloody 
battle ensued from behind trees and bushes, the Indians whooping, hallooing, and 
giving way one while, and then again and again returning with double fury to 
the charge. But the governor, notwithstanding their superior number, and their 
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terrible shrieks, kept the provincials close at their heels, and drove them before him 
like a flock of wolves. He expelled them from their settlement at Indian River, 
pursued them over the Savannah, and entirely freed the province of this formidable 
tribe of savages. What number of the army was killed does not appear ; but in 
the whole war nearly four hundred unfortunate inhabitants of Carolina fell a prey to 
Indian cruelty, property of great value was destroyed, and a large debt contracted. 

The proprietors, though earnestly solicited, refused to afford any relief, or to pay 
any portion of the debt. The assembly, therefore, determined to remunerate the 
colony, by disposing of the land from which the Indians had been driven. The 
terms offered were so favourable, that five hundred Irishmen immediately came over, 
and planted themselves on the frontiers. The proprietors, most unwisely as well as 
unjustly, refused to sanction the proceedings of the assembly, and deprived these 
emigrants of their lands. Reduced to extreme poverty, some perished from want, 
while others resorted to the northern colonies; and thus a strong barrier between the 
old settlements and the savages was removed, and the country again exposed to their 
incursions. The people w'ere exasperated, and longed for a change of masters; and 
the corrupt and oppressive conduct of Trott, the chief justice, and Rhett, the receiver- 
general, increased the discontent. Of the former the governor and council complained 
to the proprietors, and solicited his recall ; but, instead of removing him, they thanked 
him for his services, and removed the governor and council. With the governor next 
appointed, though a man generally beloved, the assembly refused to have any concern 
or intercourse. They drew up articles of impeachment against Trott, accusing him 
of corruption and gross misconduct, and sent an agent to England, to maintain their 
accusation before the proprietors ; but he was still continued in office. 

The patience of the people now became exhausted, and they Avaited only for a 
favourable opportunity to throw off their oppressive yoke. In 1719, at a general 
review of the militia at Charleston, occasioned by a threatened invasion of the colony 
from Florida, the officers and soldiers bound themselves by a solemn compact, 
to support each other in resisting the tyranny of the proprietors; and the assembly, 
which was then in session, requested Governor Johnson to consent to administer 
the government in the name of the king; but he refused, and dissolved the asseiii- 
bly%y proclamation. The members immediately met as a convention, and elected 
Colonel James Moore their governor.^ He was a bold man, and exceedingly well 

^ The declaration of this convention was as follow's : “ Whereas the proprietors of this province have of 
late assumed to themselves an arbitrary and illegal power, of repealing such laws as the general assembly of 
this settlement have thought fit to make for the preservation and defence thereof, and acted in many other 
I things contrary to the laws of England, and the charter to them and us, freemen, granted ; whereby we arc 
' deprived of those measures we had taken for the defence of the settlement, being the south-west frontier of his 
! majesty’s territories in America, and thereby left naked to the attacks of our inveterate enemies and next-door 
' neighoours, the Spaniards, from whom, through the Divine Providence, we have had a miraculous deliverance, | 
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qualified for a popular leader in a turbulent season. He accepted the appointment, 
and, assisted by the convention, and supported by the people, administered the affairs 
of the colony. The representatives of the people took a dislike to the name of a 
convention, voted themselves an assembly, and assumed the power of appointing all 
public oflScers, In place of Trott, they made Richard Allein chief justice. Another 
person was appointed provincial secretary, in the room of Charles Hart. But Rhett, 
by becoming obsequious to the humours of the revolutionists, secured tlie same office 
he held from the proprietors. Colonel Barnwell was chosen agent for the province, 
and embarked for England, with instructions and orders to apply only to the king, to 
lay a statement of their public proceedings before him, praying him to take the province 
under his immediate care and protection. The fortifications at Charleston they ordered 
to be immediately repaired, and Rhett was nominated inspector-general of the repairs. 
To their new governor they voted two thousand five hundred pounds, and to their 
chief justice eight hundred pounds, current money, as yearly salaries. T o their agent 
in England one thousand pounds sterling was transmitted; and to defray those and 
the other expenses of government, a law was passed for laying a tax on lands and 
negroes, to raise thirty thousand pounds, Carolina money, for the service of the current 

and daily expect to be invaded by them, according* to the repeated advices we have from time to time 
received from several places : and whereas, pursuant to the instructions and authorities to us given, and 
trust in us reposed by the inhabitants of this settlement, and in execution of the resolutions by us made, we 
did in due form apply ourselves in a whole body, by an address, to the Honourable Robert Johnson, appointed 
governor of this province by the lords proprietors, and desired him, in name of the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince, to take upon him the government of the same, and in behalf of his majesty the king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, until his majesty’s pleasure had been known, which the said governor refusing to do, 
exclusive of the pretended power of the lords proprietors over the settlement, has put us under the necessity of 
applying to some other person, to take upon him, as governor, the administration of all the affairs, civil and 
military, within the settlement, in the name and for the service of his most sacred majesty, as well as making 
treaties, alliances, and leagues, with any nation of the Indians, until his majesty’s pleasure herein he further 
known : and whereas James Moore, a person well affected to his present majesty, and also zealous for the 
interest of the settlement, now in a sinking condition, has been prevailed with, pursuant to such our applica- 
tion, to take upon him, in the king’s name, and for the king’s service and safety of the settlement the above- 
mentioned charge and trust : we, therefore, whose names are hereunto subscribed, the representatives and 
delegates of his majesty’s liege people and free-born subjects of the said settlement, now met in convention at 
Charleston, in their names, and in behalf of his sacred majesty, George, by the grace of God, king of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, in consideration of his former and many great services, having great confidence 
in his firm loyalty to our most gracious King George, as well as in his conduct, courage, and other ^eat 
abilities, do hereby declare the said James Moore his majesty’s governor of this settlement, invested with all 
the powers and authorities belonging and appertaining to any of his majesty’s governors in America, till his 
majesty’s pleasure herein shall be further known. And we do hereby, for ourselves, in the name and on the 
behalf of the inhabitants of the said settlement, as their representatives and delegates, promise and oblige our- 
selves most solemnly to obey, maintain, assist, and support the said James Moore, in the administration of all 
affairs, civil and military, within this settlement, as well as in the execution of all his functions aforesaid, as 
governor for his sacred majesty, King George. And further, we do exppet and command, that all officers, 
both civil and militaxy, within the settlement, do pay him all duty and obedience as his migesty’s governor, as 
they shall answer to the contrary at their utmost peril. Given under our hand, at the convention, this 21st 
day of December, 1719.” — History of South Carolina, vol. i. p. 276—278. 
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yewr. In shorty this popular assembly imposed such burdens on their constituents^ as 
under the proprietary government would have been deemed intolerable grievances. 
When, however, they began to levy those heavy taxes, Governor Johnson and some 
of his party refused to pay, giving for reason, that the act was not made by lawful 
authority. On account of his particular circumstances, Mr. Johnson was exempted; 
but they resolved to compel every other person to submit to their jurisdiction, and 
yield implicit obedience to their laws. They forcibly seized the effects or negroes 
of such as refused, sold them by public auction, and applied the money for the 
payment of their taxes. Thus, in spite of all opposition, they established them- 
selves in the full possession of government, both in their legislative and executive 
capacities. 

The agent for Carolina at length procured a hearing from the lords of the regency 
and council in England, the king being at that time in Hanover ; who gave it as their 
opinion, that the proprietors had forfeited their charter, and ordered the attorney-gene- 
ral to take out a scire facias against it. In consequence of this decision, in September, 
1720, they appointed General Francis Nicholson provisional governor of the province, 
with a commission from the king.^ Several years afterwards, seven of the proprietors 

* About this period an incident occurred, which, as it eminently illustrates the nature, extent, and folly of 
religious enthusiasm, (as distinct from the sincere fervour of n rational faith as it is from the cold formality 
of Pharisaism, or the desolating mania of scepticism,) should not be passed unnoticed, especially as the spread 
of knowledge has not, in our own age, prevented similar disgraceful and blasphemous follies from procuring 
disciples and advocates. Perhaps some individuals, who have been accustomed to confound the yet too limited 
exertions of an evangelical benevolence with the folly of enthusiasm, may learn the immense breadth of a dis- 
tinction, which it is not to the honour of their rational powers so long to have overlooked. 

“ The family of Dutartres, consisting of four sons and four daughters, were descendants of French refugees, 
who came into Carolina after the revocation of the edict of Nantz. They lived in Orange-quarter, and, though 
in low circumstances, always maintained an honest character, and were esteemed by their neighbours persons 
of blameless and irreproachable lives. But at this time a strolling Moravian preacher happening to come to 
that quarter where they lived, insinuated himself into their family, and partly by conversation, and partly by 
the writings of Jacob Bchmen, which he put into their hands, hlled their heads with wild and fantastic ideas. 
Unhappily for the poor family, those strange notions gained ground on them, insomuch that in one year they 
began to withdraw themselves from the ordinances of public worship, and all conversation with the world 
around them, and strongly to imagine they were the only family upon earth who had the knowledge of the 
true God, and whom he vouchsafed to instruct, citlier by the immediate impulses of his Spirit, or by signs and 
tokens from heaven. At length it came to open visions and revelations. God raised up a prophet among 
them, like unto Moses, to whom he taught them to hearken. This prophet was Peter Rombert, who had 
married the eldest daughter of the family when a widow. To this man the Author and Governor of the world 
deigned to reveal, in the plainest manner, that the wickedness of man was again so great in the world, that, as 
in the days of Noah, he was determined to destroy all men from off the face of it, except one family whom he 
would save for raising up a godly seed upon earth. This revelation Peter Rombert was sure of, and felt it as 
phun as the wind blowing on bis body, and the rest of the family, with equal conddence and presumption, 
firmly believed it 

A few days after this, God was pleased to reveal himself a second time to the prophet, saying, Put awiy 
the Woman whom thou hast for thy wife, and when 1 have destroyed this wicked generation, I will raise up her 
first husband fimm the dead, and they shall be man and wife as before, and go thou and take to wilb hm 
youngest sister, who is a virgin, so shall the chosen family be restored entire, and the holy seed preserved pUVo 
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sold to the king their claim to the soil and rents, and all of them assigned to him iheir 
right of jurisdiction. The government of both Carolinas was subsequently adminis- 
tered in each colony by a governor and council appointed by the crown, and by 
assemblies chosen by the people. 

After the purchase of the province, the first object of the royal concern was, to 
establish the peace of the colony on the most firm and permanent foundation; and to 


and uudefilcd in it. At first the father, when he hettrd of this revelation, was staggered at so extraordinary a 
command from heaven ; but the prophet assured him that God would give him a sign, which accordingly hap- 
pened ; upon which the old man took his youngest daughter by the hand, and gave her to the wise prophet 
immediately for his wife. Thus, for some time, they continued in acts of incest and adultery, until that 
period which made the fatal discovery, and introduced the bloody scene of blind fanaticism and madness. 

“ Those deluded wretches were so far ))ossessed with the false conceit of their owm righteousness and holi- 
ness, and of the horrid wickedness of all others, that they refused obedience to the civil magistrate, and all 
laws and ordinances of men. Upon pretence that God commanded them to hear no arms, they not only re- 
fused to comply with the militia law, but also the laws for repairing the highways. After long forbearance, 
Mr. Simmons, a worthy magistrate, and the officer of the militia in that quarter, found it necessary to issue 
his warrants for levying the penalty of the laws upon them. But by this time .liidith Dutartre, the wife the 
prophet obtained by revelation, proving with child, another warrant was issued for bringing her before the 
justice to be examined, and bound over to the general sessions, in consequence of a law of the province, framed 
for preventing bastardy. The constable having received his warrants, and being jcfdous of meeting with no 
good usage in the execution of his office, prevailed on two or three of his neighbours to go along with him. 
The family observing the constable coming, and being apprised of his errand, consulted their prophet, who 
soon told them that God commanded them to arm and defend themselves against persecution, and their sub- 
stance against the robberies of ungodly men, assuring them at the same time that no weapon formed against 
Uiem should prosper. Accordingly they did so, and laying hold of their arms, fired on the constable and his 
followers, and drove them out of their plantation. Such behaviour was not to be tolerated, and therefore 
Captain Simmons gathered a party of militia, and went to protect the constable in the execution of his office. 
When the deluded family saw the justice and his party ap})roaching, they shut themselves up in their house, 
and firing from it like furies, shot Captain Simmons dead on the spot, and wounded several of his party.. The 
militia returned the tire, killed one woman within the house, and afterwards forcibly entering it, took the rest 
prisoners, six in number, and brought them to Charleston. At the court of general sessions, held in Septem- 
ber, 1724, three of them were brought to trial, found guilty, and condemned. Alas! miserable creatures, wdiat 
atnazing infatuation possessed them ! They pretended they had the Spirit of God leading them to all truth, 
they knew it and felt it ; but this spirit, instead of influencing them to obedience, purity, and peace, com- 
manded them to commit rebellion, incest, and murder. What is still more astonishing, the principal persons 
among them, I mean the prophet, the father of the family, and Michael Bonoau, never were convinced of their 
delusion, but persisted in it until their last breath. During their trial, they appeared altogether unconcerned 
and secure, affirming that God was on their side, and therefore they feared not what man could do unto them. 
They freely told the incestuous story in open court in all its circumstances and aggravations, with a good 
countenance, and very readily confessed the facts respecting their rebellion and murder, with which they stood 
chained, but pleaded their authority from God in vindication of themselves, and insisted they had done nothing 
in either case but by his express command. As it is commonly the duty of clergymen to visit persons under 
sentence erf death, both to convince them of their error and danger, and prepare them for death by bringing 
them to a penitent disposition, Alexander Garden, the episcopal minister of Charleston, to whom we are 
indebted for this account, attended those condemned persons with great diligence and concern. What they 
had affirmed in the court of justice, they repeated and confessed to him in like manner in the prison. Wlien 
he began to reason with them, and to explain the heinous nature of their crimes, they treated him with dis. 
dain. Their motto was. Answer him not a word ; who is he that should presume to teach them, who had the 
Spirit of God speaking inwardly to their souls. In all they had done, they said they had obeyed the voice of 
God, and were now about to suffer martyrdom for his religion. But God had assured them, that he would 
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, attain this object, treaties of union and alliance with Indian nations were deemed 
essentially necessary. For this purpose Sir Alexander Gumming was appointed, and 
sent out to conclude a treaty of alliance with the Cherokees, at this time a warlike 
and formidable nation of savages, occupying the lands about the river of Savannah, 
and extending to the Apalachian mountains. About the beginning of the year 1730, 
Sir Alexander arrived in Carolina, and made preparations for his journey to the dis- 
tant hills. After a conference with the chiefs, they consented to acknowledge King 
George as their sovereign, and several of them repaired to England as a deputation, 
to do homage to the British king. We shall not pretend to describe their feelings on 
beholding the metropolis of Great Britain, or their amazement at the extent of the 
city, the number of the people, and the splendour of the army and court. Being 
admitted into the presence of the king, they, in the name of their nation, promised to 
continue for ever his majesty’s faithful and obedient subjects. A treaty was drawn 
up, and signed by the secretary to the lords commissioners of trade and plantations 
on one side, and by the six chiefs on the other.’*' 


either work a deliverance for them, or raise them up from tlie dead on the third day. Tl)i>sc things the three 
men continued conhdently to believe, and notwithstanding all the means used to convince them of their 
mistake, persisted in the same belief until the moment they expired. At their execution they told the specta- 
tors, with seeming triumph, they should soon see them again, for they were certain they should rise from the 
dead on the third day. With respect to the other three, the daughter Judith heitjg with child, was not tried, 
and the two sons, David and John Dutartre, about eighteen and twenty years of ago, having been also tried 
and condemned, continued sullen and reserved, in hopes of seeing those that were executed rise from the dead, 
but being disappointed, they became, or at least seemed to become, sensible of their error, and were both par- 
doned. Yet, not long afterwards, one of tbein relapsed into the same snare, and murdered an innocent person, 
without either provocation or previous quarrel, and for no other reason, as he confessed, but that God had 
commanded him so to do. Being a second time brought to trial, lie w'as found guilty of murder, and con- 
demned. Mr. Garden attended him again under tlie second sentence, and, he acknowledged, with great appear- 
ance of success. No man could appear more deeply sensible of his error and delusion, or could die a more 
sincere and hearty penitent on account of his horrid crimes. AVith great attention he listened to Mr. Garden, 
while he explained to him the terms of pardon and salvation proposed in the gospel, and seemed to die in the 
humble hopes of mercy, through the all-sutficient merits of a Redeemer. 

** Thus ended that tragical scene of fanaticism, in which seven persons lost tiieir lives,— one was killed, two 
were murdered, and four executed for the murders. A signal and inelanclioly instance of the weakness and 
frailty of human nature, and to what giddy heights of extravagance and madness an inflamed imagination will 
carry unfortunate mortals.” — Histoy of Carolina, vol. i. p. 302 — 307. 

™ ** This treaty, that it might be easier understood, was drawn up in language as similar as possible to that 
of the Indians, which at this time was very little known in England, and given to them, certified and approved 
by Sir Alexander humming. In answer to which, Skijagustah, in the name of the rest, made a speech to the 
following effect: — *We are come hither from a mountainous place, where nothing but darkness is to be 
found — but we are now in a place where there is light. — There was a person in our country — he gave us « 
yellow token of warlike honour, wliich is left with Moytoy, of Telliquo— and as warriors we received it.— He 
came to us like a warrior from you.— A man he is ; — bis talk is upright — and the token he left preserves bis 
memory among us . — We look upon you as if the great king were present ; — we love you as representing tbe 
great king ; — we shall in the same way of thinking. — ^The crown of our nation is different from that wbick 
the great King George wears, and from that we saw in the Tower. — But to us it is all one.— Tbe chain of friend^ 
ship shall be carried to our people.— We look upon the great King George as the sun, and as our fiither, and 
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The Cherokees, however barbarous, were a free and independent people; and this 
method of obtaining a share of their lands by the general consent, was fmr and 
‘honourable in itself, and most agreeable to the general principles of equity, and the 
English constitution. An agreement was made with them, in consequence of which 
the king could not only give a just title to Indian lands; but, by Indians becoming 
his voluntary subjects, the colonists obtained peaceable possession. The Cherokees 
held abundance of territory from nature, and could spare a share of it with little 
injury to themselves; but reason and justice required that it be obtained by their free 
consent. By such treaties mutual presents were made, mutual obligations were 
established, and, for the performance of the conditions required, the honour and faith 
of both parties were pledged. Even to men in a barbarous state such policy was the 
most agreeable, as will afterwards clearly appear; for the Cherokees, in consequence 
of this treaty, for many years remained in a state of perfect friendship and peace with 
the colonists, who followed their various employments in the neighbourhood of those 
Indians without the least terror or molestation. 

As a natural consequence of its domestic security, the credit of the province in 
England increased. The merchants of London, Bristol, and Liverpool, turned their 
eyes to Carolina, as a new and promising channel of trade, and established houses in 
Charleston for conducting their business with the greater ease and success. Hitherto, 
however, small progress in cultivation had been made, and the face of the country 
appeared like a desert, with little spots here and there cleared, scarcely discernible 
amidst the immense forest. Charleston, at this time, consisted of between five and 
six hundred houses, mostly built of timber, and neither well constructed nor comfort- 
able; but from this period the province improved in building as well as in agriculture; 
many ingenious artificers and tradesmen of different kinds found encouragement in it, 
and introduced a taste for brick buildings, and more neat and pleasant habitations. 
In process of time, as the colony increased in numbers, the face of the country 

upon ourselves as liis children. — For though we are red, and you are white, yet our hands and hearts are 
joined together. — When we shall have acquainted our people with what we have seen, our children from 
generation to generation will always remember it — In war we shall always be one with you. The enemies of 
the great king shall be our enemies ; — his people and ours shall be one, and shall die together. — ^We came 
hither naked and poor as the worms of the earth, but you have every thing, — and we that have nothing must 
love you, and will never break the chain of friendship which is between us. — Here stands the governor of 
Carolina, whom we know. — ^This small rope we show you is all that we have to bind our slaves with, and it may 
be broken.<^But you have iron chains for yours.— However, if we catch your slaves, we will bind them as well 
as we can, and deliver them to our friends, and take no pay for it. — We have looked round for the person that 
was in our country— he is not here ; — ^however, we must say he ulked uprightly to us, and we shall never 
forget him.— Your white people may very safely build houses near us we shall hurt nothing that belongs to 
them, for we are children of one father, the great king, and shall live and die together.* Then laying down 
hit feathers upon the table, he added, * This is our way of talking, which is the same thing to us as jour 
letters in the book are to you, and to you, beloved men, we deliver these feathers in confirmation of all we have 
Mid.’ ’’—History of South Carolina, voL H. p. 9, 10. 
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changed, and the planters made a rapid progi‘ess towards wealth and independence. 
At this period, for the relief of poor and indigent people of Great Britain and Ireland* 
and for the security of the southern frontier of Carolina, the settlement of a new colony 
between the rivers Alatamaha and Savannah was projected in England. 

The Carolinas now attracted general attention, and their population was increased by 
accessions from several of the states of Europe. Encouraged by the assurances and 
the arrangements of their countryman, John Peter Pury, a native of Neufchatel, in 
Switzerland, one hundred and seventy persons emigrated with him to this province, 
and not long after they were joined by two hundred more. The governor, according 
to agreement, allotted forty tliousand acres of land for the use of the Swiss setdemeat 
on the north-east side of Savannah river; and a town was marked out for their 
i accommodation, which he called Purisburgh, from the name of the principal promoter 

I of the settlement. These settlers, however, felt very severely the change of climate, 

I to which many of their lives fell a sacrifice ; and for some years the survivors deeply 

j regretted the voluntary banishment to* which they had subjected themselves. In the 

! same year, according to a plan that had been recently adopted in England for the 

I more speedy population and settlement of Carolina, eleven townships were marked 

out on the sides of rivers, in square plats, each consisting of twenty thousand acres. 

I Two of these townships were laid out on the Alatamaha; two on the Savannah; two 

j on the Santee; one on the Pedee; one on the Wacamaw; one on Wateree; and one 

I on Black river. The lands in these townships were divided into shares of fifty acres 

for each man, woman, and child, who should come over to occupy and improve them. 
In 1737, multitudes of labourers and husbandmen in Ireland, unable to procure a 
comfortable subsistence for their families in their native land, embarked for Carolina, 
j The first colony of Irish, receiving a grant of lands near Santee river, formed a settle- 
ment, which was called Williarasburgh. 

In 1738, an alarming insurrection of the negroes occurred in the southern colony. A 
number of them assembled at Stono, and surprised and killed two men who had charge 
of a warehouse, from which they took guns and ammunition. They then chose a 
captain, and, with drums beating and colours flying, marched south-westward. They 
burned every house on their way, killed all the whites they could find, and compelled 
other negroes to join them. Governor Bull, who was returning to Charleston from 
the southward, accidentally met them, hastened out of their way, and spread an alarm. 
The news soon reached Wiltown, where, fortunately, a large congregation were 
attending divine service. The men having, according to a law of the province, brought 
their arms to tlie place of worship, marched instantly in quest of the negroes, who, by 
this time, had become formidable, and spread terror and desolation around them* 
having killed about twenty of the whites. While, in an open field, they were carousing 
I and dancing, with frantic exultation at their late success, they were suddenly attacked; 
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some were killed, and the remainder took to flight, but most of them were taken and 
tried. Those who had been compelled to join the conspirators were pardoned; but 
the leaders and principal instigators suffered death. Under apprehensions resulting, 
probably, from this rebellion, the legislature of South Carolina passed an act, that 
whoever shall teach, or cause any slave or slaves to be taught to write, or shall use 
or employ any slave as a scribe in any manner of writing whatsoever, shall, for every 
such offence, forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds.** 

From this period until the era of the revolution, no important event occurred in these 
colonies. They were sometimes distressed by Indian wars ; but the number of inha- 
bitants, and the means of subsistence and comfort, were constantly increasing. Among 
other sources of wealth, the cultivation of the Indigo plant deserves particular notice. 
Some seed imported from the West Indies was sown as an experiment; and it was 
so entirely successful, that several planters turned their immediate attention to its 
culture, and studied the art of extracting the dye. At the port of Charleston, during 
the year 1744, two hundred and thirty vessels’ were loaded, and fifteen hundred sea- 
men were employed in the trade of Carolina. 

The Carolinas were frequently exposed to the injurious effects of war from the French 
and Spaniards, as well as from some of the Indian tribes; but after the treaty of Paris, 
the progress of these colonies was no longer retarded from that cause. The assembly 
of South Carolina, taking advantage of the peaceful state of the colony to encourage 
emigration, appropriated a large fund for bounties to foreign protestants, and such 
industrious poor people of Great Britain and Ireland as should resort to the province 
within three years, and settle on the inland parts. Two townships, each containing 
forty-eight thousand acres, were laid out; one on the river Savannah, called Mecklen- 
burgh, and the other on the waters of Santee at Long Cane, called Londonderry. 
Not long after, the colony received a considerable accession from Germany, the occa- 
sion of which was peculiar. Between five and six hundred poor Germans, seduced 
into England by deceitful promises, were commiserated by the citizens of London, 
who provided for their relief. The king expressing a desire of transporting them to 
Carolina, two ships were furnished for their accommodation, and provisions for their 
voyagCt and a hundred and fifty stand of arms were ordered from the Tower, and 
given them by the king. On their arrival, in April, at Charleston, the assembly of 
the province voted five hundred pounds sterling to be distributed among them; one 
of the two townships was allotted to them, and divided in the most equitable manner 
into small tracts, for the convenience of each family; and all possible assistance was 
given toward their speedy and comfortable settlement. Carolina also received at this 
time more than two hundred settlers from France. The province furnished them 


" Gnmke*d Public Laws of South Carolina. The fine was to be " current money/ 
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with the means of conveyance to Long Cane, where vacant lands were laid out for 
their use, to which they gave the name of New Bourdeaux, after the capital of the 
province from which most of them had emigrated. Beside foreign protestants, several 
persons emigrated from England and Scotland, and great multitudes from Ireland, 
and settled in Carolina. An accession was also derived from the northern colonies, 
from which, in the space of one year, above a tboTisand families removed thither. 
To these adventurers lands in small tracts were allotted on the frontiers, by which 
means the back settlements soon became the most populous part of the province, 
while the whole felt the important benehts resulting from such accessions to its 
population. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

6EOB43IA. 

The last of the colonies commenced previous to the war of independence was Georgia. 
It orginated in the desire of the government to strengthen the southern frontier of the 
British dominions in America against the encroachments of the Spaniards ; and at the 
same time to afford an opportunity for emigration to a number of families in indigent 
circumstances. With these views, a company of wealthy, influential, and benevolent 
persons was formed in England, who did not hesitate to embark a considerable sum 
in the promotion of their humane design. Having obtained a patent from George II., 
conferring on them the requisite powers, they enacted, among other regulations, that 
the lands should neither be sold nor devised by the owners, but should descend to the 
male children only ; they prohibited the use of rum in the colony, and strictly interdicted 
the importation of negroes : but none of these regulations remained long in force. 

The trustees lost no time in the prosecution of their design. In November, 
James Oglethorpe, one of their number, embarked at Gravesend for Georgia, with one 
hundred and sixteen persons, destined for settlement in the country. In the follow- 
ing January he arrived at Charleston, where he was treated with hospitality and 
respect by the governor and council of South Carolina, and received great encou- 
ragement and assistance. Having explored the country, he fixed on a high spot of 
ground, in the vicinity of an Indian town on the Savannah, called Yamacraw, as the 
most convenient and healthy situation. The new town, after the Indian name of the 
river which ran by it, was called Savannah. A fort having been completed, and the 
colony put in a state of safety, the next object of Oglethorpe’s attention was to treat 
with the Indians for a share of their possessions. The territory was principally occu- 
pied by the Upper and Lower Creeks, who were computed to amount to about twenty- 
five thousand, including women and children; and these tribes, according to a treaty 
formerly made with Governor Nicholson, laid claim to the lands lying southwest of 
Savannah river. The tribe of Indians at Yamacraw was inconsiderable. It ap- 
peared, therefore, of the highest consequence to procure the fi-iendship, not of that 
tribe only, but of the more formidable Creeks. By the assistance of an Indian 
woman, who had married a trader from Carolina, and who could speak both the 
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English and Creek languages, Oglethorpe summoned a general meeting of the chie& 
to hold a congress with him at Savannah, in order to procure their consent to the 
peaceable settlement of his colony. Being assembled, he represented to them the 
great power, wisdom, and wealth of the English; and the advantages that would 
accrue to the Indian tribes from a connexion with this nation ; and expressed his 
hope, that, as they had plenty of lands, they would freely resign a share of them to 
his people, who, for their benefit and instruction, had come to settle among them. 
After he had distributed presents among the Indians, an agreement was made ; and 
Tomochichi, in the name of the Creek warriors, made a speech to him. Among 
other observations, he said, Here is a little present,” and then gave him a bufialo’s 
skin, painted on the inside with the head and feathers of an eagle, and desired him to 
accept it, because the eagle signified speed, and the buffalo, strength. The 
English,” he proceeded, are as swift as the bird, and as strong as the beast ; since, 
like the first, they fly from the utmost parts of the earth over vast seas ; and, like the 
second, nothing can withstand them. The feathers of the eagle are soft, and signify 
love ; the buflalo’s skin warm, and signifies protection ; he hoped, therefore, that 
they would love and protect their little families.” 

Having concluded this treaty of friendship with the natives, and placed his colony 
in the best posture of defence, Oglethorpe returned to England, carrying with him 
Tomochichi, his queen, and several other Indians. On their airival in London, these 
Indian chiefs were introduced to his majesty ; and during the whole time they were 
in England, nothing was neglected that might serve to engage their affections, and 
fill them with just notions of the greatness and power of the British nation. The 
nobility, curious to see them, and observe their manners, entertained them magnifi- 
cently at their tables. Wherever they went, multitudes flocked around them, shaking 
hands with the rude warriors of the forest, giving them little presents, and treating 
them with every mark of friendship and civility. Twenty pounds a-week were 
allowed them by the crown while they remained in England, and when they returned 
it was computed they carried with them presents to the value of four hundred pounds. 
After staying four months, and seeing the grandeur of the English sovereign, they 
were carried to Gravesend in one of his majesty’s carriages, where they embarked 
for Georgia, highly pleased with the generosity of the nation, and promising eternal 
fidelity to its interest. This generous and kind method of treating barbarians was 
better policy than overawing them by force, and was attended, as might have been 
expected, with the happiest consequences. 

During the following year, five or six hundred poor persons arrived, and to each a 
portion of the wilderness , was assigned. But it was soon found that these emigrants, 
who were the refuse of cities, and had been rendered poor by idleness, and irresolute 
by poveriyi were not fitted to fell the miglity forests of Georgia. A race more hardly 
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and enterprising was necessary. The trustees, therefore, offered to receive those 
who had not by persecution or poverty been rendered objects of compassion, 
and to grant to all who should repair to the colony fifty acres of land. In conse* 
quence of this offer, more than four hundred persons from Germany, Scotland, and 
Switzerland, embarked for the colony in the year 1735. To the Highlanders, a 
township was allotted on the river Alatamaha, which was then considered as the 
boundary between the British and Spanish territories. Here they built a fort, which 
they called Darien ; and a town, which they called New Inverness. In F ebruary, 1 736, 
Oglethorpe arrived with two ships, w^hich had on board three hundred passengers. 
More than half of these were Germans, who, with others of their countrymen who 
followed them, settled a town on Savannah, which they called Ebenezer. 

The celebrated John Wesley made a visit to Georgia during this year, for the 
purpose of preaching to the colonists, and converting the Indians. Among the 
former he made some friends, but, it would appear, more enemies. He was accused 
of diverting the people from labour, of fomenting divisions, of claiming and es;er- 
cising high and unwarranted ecclesiastical authority. Thirteen indictments for 
alleged ofiences were preferred against him ; but before the time of trial arrived he 
returned ta England, where, as is wtII known, he pursued a successful and distin- 
guished career of piety and usefulness. 

It was about this time that Oglethorpe took effective measures to fortify the 
colony. A fort was erected on the banks of the Savannah river ; another on an 
island near the mouth of the river Alatamaha, where a town, called Frederica, was 
regularly laid out and built; and ten miles nearer the sea, on Cumberland island, was 
raised a battery, commanding the entrance into Jekyl sound, through which all ships 
of force must pass to reach Frederica, The Spaniards, taking umbrage at these 
fortifications of the English, sent from Havannah a commissioner, who, in a confe- 
rence with Oglethorpe, demanded that he and his people should immediately evacuate 
the territories to the southward of St. Helena sound, as belonging to the king of 
Spain. Oglethorpe having endeavoured in vain to convince the commissioner of the 
erroneottsness of this claim, and the conference breaking up without any agreement, 
he embarked with all possible expedition for England. 

On thiaeccasion Oglethorpe was appointed general and commander-in-ebief of all his 
migerty'a forces in South Carolina and Georgia, and was sent out from England with 
a ragiiiient of six hundred men for the protection of the southern frontiers of the 
British dominions in America. During his absence, the Spaniards had made several 
attmpts to aedtice the Creeks, who were much attached to Oglethorpe; and, at the 
lime of his arrirnd, some of die Creek chiefs were at St. Augustine. When they 
letunied, they &inid mn inritidon from General Oglethorpe to all the chieftaina to 
sbet him at Fitdericai A number of the head warriors unmediately set out to medt 
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him at the place appointed ; where the general thanked them for their iiddity, made 
them many valuable presents, and renewed with them the treaty of friendship and 
alliance* The Spaniards, however, hesitated at the employment of no means to prevent 
the establishment of British colonies on then* northern frontier. Finding opportninty 
to corrupt an English soldier who had been in the Spanish service, a mutiny thvoogfa 
his influence was excited in Oglethorpe's camp, and a daring attempt was made to 
assassinate the general ; but his life was preserved in an extraordinary manner, and 
the principal conspirators were shot. 

About this time the indefatigable George Whitefield arrived in the colony. He 
had already become conspicuous in England by his ardent piety, his extraordinary 
eloquence, and his active zeal. He came to Georgia for the benevolent purpose of 
establishing an orphan-house, where poor children might be fed, clothed, and 
educated in the knowledge of Christianity. In the prosecution of this purpose he 
often crossed the Atlantic, and traversed Great Britain and America, soliciting aid 
from the pious and charitable. Wherever he went, he preached with sincerity and 
fervour, and with such success as to found a sect, which soon became both numerous 
and respectable. His orphan-house did not flourish during his life, and after his 
death was entirely abandoned. Although his proceedings and character would form 
very interesting topics, they do not come properly within the sphere of this history ; 
and their principal incidents, as connected with America, have been noticed in a pre- 
ce^ng chapter. 

In the year 1740, the trustees rendered an account of their administration. At 
that time nearly two thousand five hundred emigrants had arrived in the colony ; of 
whom more than fifteen hundred were indigent Englishmen, or persecuted protes- 
tants. The benefactions from government and from individuals had been nearly 
half a million of dollars ; and it was computed that, for every person transported and 
maintained by the trustees, more than three hundred dollars had been expended. 
The hopes which the trustees had cherished, that the colony would be prosper-* 
ous and the objects of their benevolence happy, were far from realized. Such 
was the character of the greater part of the settlers and the nature of the restrictions 
imposed, that the plantations languished, and continued to require the contributions 
of the charitable. In the mean time events were preparing a rupture in Europe, and 
a war between England and Spain appeared inevitable. The plenipotentiaries, ap- 
pointed for settling the boundaries between Georgia and Florida, and other difie- 
rences and misunderstandings subsisting between the two crowns, had met at Pardo 
in convention, where preliminary articles were drawn up ; but the conference ended 
to the satis&ction of neither party. The merchants had lost all patience under tbrir 
sufierings, and became clamorous for letters of reprisal, which at length they ob- 
tained ; all officers of the navy and army were ordered to their stationsi wHli 
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1]i6 unanimous voice of the nation, war was declared against Spain on the iSSi of 
Oetober, 1739. As soon as intelligence of the declaration of war reached Georgia, 
General Oglethorpe passed over to Florida with four hundred select men of his 
regiment, and a considerable party of Indians ; and a few days after, he marched 
with his whole force, consisting of above two thousand men, regulars, provincials, and 
Indians, to Fort Moosa, within two miles of St. Augustine. The Spanish garrison 
evacuating the fort on his approach, and retiring into the town, put themselves in a 
posture of defence ; and the general, soon discovering that an attempt to take the 
castle by storm would be presumptuous, changed his plan of operations, and resolved, 
with the assistance of the ships of war which were lying at anchor off Augustine 
bar, to turn the siege into a blockade. Having made the necessary dispositions, 
he summoned the Spanish governor to a surrender ; but, secure in his strong-hold, 
he sent him for answer, that he would be glad to shake hands with him in his castle. 
Indicant at this reply, the general opened his batteries against the castle, and at 
the same time threw a number of shells in the town. The fire was returned with 
equal spirit from the Spanish fort, and from six half-galleys in the harbour ; but the 
distance was so great that the cannonade, though it continued several days, did little 
execution on cither side. It appears that, notwithstanding the blockade, the Spanish | 
garrison contrived to admit a reinforcement of seven hundred men, and a large supply 
of provisions. All prospect of starving the enemy being lost, the army began to 
despair of forcing the place to surrender. The Carolina troops, enfeebled by the 
heat of the climate, dispirited by sickness, and fatigued by fruitless efforts, marched 
away in large bodies. The naval commander, in consideration of the shortness of his 
provisions, and of the near approach of the usual season of hurricanes, judged it 
imprudent to hazard his fleet longer on that coast. The general himself was sick of 
a fever, and his regiment was worn out with fatigue, and disabled by sickness. 
These combined disasters rendered it necessary to abandon the enterprise; and 
Oglethorpe, with extreme sorrow and regret, returned to Frederica. 

After a lapse of two years the Spaniards prepared to retaliate by the invasion of 
Georgia, intending, if successful, to subjugate the Carolines and Virginia. On 
reb^ving information of their approach, General Oglethorpe solicited assistance from 
Stmth Carolina: but the inhabitants of that colony, entertaining a strong prejudice 
Against |im, and terrified by the danger which threatened themselves, determined to 
provide only for their own safety, though without avowing their intention. General 
Ogtetho^, howev^, made preparations for a vigorous defence. He assembled 
seven! hanSred men, exclurive of a body of Indians, fixed his head-quarters at 
Frederica, bn riib island of St Simon, and, with this small band, determined to 
encounter wbatew ftwee inight be brought against him. It was his utmost hope that 
he miglit be able to vesbt tile enemy until a reinforcement should arrive from Carolina, 
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which he daily and anxiously expected. On the last day of June, the Spanish fle^ . 
consisting of thirty-two sail and having on board more than three tbousuid 
came to anchor off St. Simon’s Bay. Notwithstanding all the resistance winch 
General Oglethorpe could oppose, they sailed up the river Alatamaha, landed ppon 
the island, and there erected fortifications. Convinced that his small force, if 
divided, must be entirely inefficient, Oglethorpe assembled the whole of it at 
Frederica. One portion he employed in strengthening his fortifications; the High- 
landers and Indians, ranging night and day through the woods, often attacked the 
outposts of the enemy. The toil of the troops was incessant ; and the long delay of 
the expected succours, still unexpectedly withheld by South Carolina, caused the 
most gloomy and depressing apprehensions. Oglethorpe, at length, learning by an 
English prisoner who escaped from the Spanish camp, that a difference subsisted be- 
tween the troops from Cuba and those from St. Augustine, so as to occasion a separate 
encampment, resolved to attack the enemy while thus divided. Taking advantage of 
his knowledge of the woods, he marched out in the night with three hundred chosen 
men, the Highland company and some rangers, with the intention of surprising the 
enemy. Having advanced within two miles of the Spanish camp, he halted his 
troops, and went forward himself with a select corps to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
situation. While he was endeavouring cautiously to conceal his approach, a French 
soldier of his party discharged his musket, and ran into the Spanish lines. Thus 
betrayed, he hastened his return to Frederica, and endeavoured to effect by stratagem 
what could not be achieved by surprise. Apprehensive that the deserter would dis- 
cover to the enemy his weakness, he wrote to him a letter, desiring him to acquaint 
the Spaniards with the defenceless state of Frederica, and the ease with which his 
small garrison might be cut to pieces. He pressed him to bring forward the Spaniards 
to an attack ; but, if he could not prevail thus far, to use all his art and influence to 
persuade them to stay at least three days more at Fort Simon ; for within that time, 
according to advices he had just received from Carolina, he should have a reinforce- 
ment of two thousand land forces, with six British ships of war. The letter con- 
cluded with a caution to the deserter against dropping the least hint of Admiral 
Vernon’s meditated attack upon St. Augustine, and with an assurance that for his 
service he should be amply rewarded by the British king. Oglethorpe gave it to a 
Spanish prisoner, who, for a small reward together with his liberty, promised to 
deliver it to the French deserter. On his arrival at the Spanish camp, however, he 
gave the letter, as Oglethorpe expected, to the commander-in-chief, who instantly p^t 
the deserter in irons. This letteiv perplexed and confounded the Spaniards; some 
suspecting it to be a stratagetn to prevent an attack on Frederica, and others 
ing it to contain serious instructions to direct the conduct of a spy. While the 
Spanish officers were deliberating what measures to adopt, an incident, not within the 
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cakdalion of military skill} or the control of human powers dedded their counsels. 
Throe ships of force, which the governor of South Carolina had sent out to Ogle« 
thorpe’s aid, appeared at this juncture off the coast. The agreement of this discovery 
with the contents of the letter convinced the Spanish commander of its real intention. 
The whole army, seized with an instant panic, set fire to the fort, and precipitately 
embarked, leaving several cannon, with a quantity of provisions and military stores ; 
and thus, in the moment of threatened conquest, was the infant colony providentially 
saved. 

Thus was Georgia, with trifling loss, delivered from the most imminent danger. 
General Oglethorpe not only retrieved, but established his reputation. From the 
Carolinians, grateful for their preservation, and from the governors of most of the 
northern colonies, he received cordial congratulations upon his address and good 
fortune. But on an impeachment brought forward before this invasion, Oglethorpe 
still felt himself bound in honour to return to England, where, on trial, the charge 
was adjudged to be false, malicious, and groundless, and its author dismissed his 
majesty’s service. The character of this able general now appeared in its true 
light ; and his contemporaries acknowledged what impartial history records, that to 
him Carolina was indebted for her safety and repose, as well as Georgia for ner 
existence and protection. After this period General Oglethorpe never returned to 
the province of Georgia, but upon all occasions discovered in England an uncommon 
zeal for its prosperity and improvement. From its first settlement, the colony had 
hitherto been under a military government, executed by the general and such officers 
as he thought proper to nominate and appoint ; but now the trustees established a 
kind of civil government, and committed the charge of it to a president and four 
assistants, who were to act agreeably to the instructions they should receive from 
them, and to be accountable to that corporation for their public conduct. 

It has been already stated, that the benevolent founders of the Georgian colony 
prolubited slavery within the limits of their jurisdiction. Surrounded as the colo- 
nists were by the slave-holders of the Carolines, they became infected by their 
example; and they were easily led to believe that the possession of slaves was 
essential to their welfare. That no injustice may be done either to the facts of the 
case, or the arguments by which it is supported, we quote the account of the 
introdiimtion of slavery into Georgia from an author who cannot be deemed unfiriendly 
to it. ' Slavery had not yet,” says Captwn M‘Call,* *^beeh formally introduced 
into Gooigia, and may be said to have been licensed rather than authorised. 
The term Ibr whadh the European servants were engaged had generally expirod, 
and there were no means of remedying this difficulty, except by luring nigro 
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semntB from their owners in South Carolina ; in which case^ if any person attempted 
to enforce the regulation of the trustees^ the owner appeared from CaroSiiia and 
claimed his property. Finding that this plan of evading the law succeeded^ negroes 
were hired for an hundred years, or during life, and a sum equal to the value the 
negro was paid in advance ; and the pretended owner bound himself to exhibit his 
claim, in case circumstances should render it necessary to secure his services. Finally, 
purchases were openly made in Savannah from African traders, some seizures were 
made by those who opposed the principle; but as a majority of the magistrates were 
favourable to the introduction of slaves into the province, legal decisions were sus* 
pended from time to time, and a strong disposition evinced by the courts to evade 
the operation of the law. So great was the majority on that side of the question, that 
anarchy and confusion were likely to be kindled into civil war. Several negro 
servants had been purchased for the orphan-house, and Mr. Habersham declared 
that the institution could not be supported without them. The servants sent over 
from England by Mr. Whitefield, after a few months, refused to yield to the menial 
duties assigned to them; many ran away, and were supported and secreted in 
Carolina by their countrymen, until an opportunity offered to escape farther north, 
where they were secured against a compliance with the conditions of their indentures; 
and the few who remained were too old, too young, or too much afflicted with disease, 
to render services equal to a compensation for their clothing and subsistence. Those 
who had fled soon found that they could procure land in the other colonies on easy 
terms, and engage in employments less degrading and more advantageous. The 
Highlanders and Germans persisted in their opposition : the Rev. Mr. Boltizus, who 
had taken a warm interest in the settlement of his countrymen at Ebenezer, had 
been uniform in his opposition to the principles of slavery to his congregation, and 
expressed his fears that idleness and dissipation would grow out of the change, to the 
destruction of the people’s morals; and it was with great difficulty he could be 
restrained from a repetition of the expression of his feelings, as he had been ac- 
customed to do in the execution of his clerical functions ; and indeed his eventual 
yielding seems to have resulted from the apprehension of a civil war, rather than 
from any conviction which had changed his opinion, with regard to the justice or 
propriety of the measure. This gentleman had uniformly been the particular friend 
of Mr. Whitefield, but on this occasion he addressed a letter to him, charging him 
with a whimsical change of sentiments, destructive to industry and morality, denounc- 
ing the vengeance of heaven against those who were instrumental in bringing « 
peo^e under the yoke of slavery. Mr. Whitefield denied his having any participa- 
tion or knowledge of the change of circumstances which had lately taken pbee in 
Georgia, until a short time before this letter was received; but that he had been taught j 
by the exercise of his reflections to believe with Pone that whatever is is bcst /^ j 
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that God had some wise end in view in the permission of every occurrence, and that 
though he could not fathom the purposes connected with the slavery of the Africans, 
yet he had no doubt it would terminate to their advantage. That he had received a 
number of letters from Georgia upon the subject, which he had submitted to the 
trustees, on which he was informed they were about to decide. When he took into 
view the wretched, miserable, starved condition of the negroes in their own country, 
that for the purpose of gaining a scanty temporary subsistence, the father had sold his 
sons, his daughters, nay, his wife, to a barbarous cruel foe ; liow much better must 
their condition be, when disposed of in a Christian country, where they are treated 
with mildness and humanity, and required to perform no more than that portion of 
labour which, in some way or other, is the common lot of the human race. After 
duly considering the subject, the trustees directed the president in Georgia to con- 
vene a certain number of the inhabitants, who should be chosen out of the different 
districts, and who were considered capable of giving the true sentiments of a majority 
of the people upon the introduction of slavery, treating largely upon the subject, with 
such conditions and stipulations as would gratify their wishes; accordingly, the 
president notified the different districts of the objects contemplated at this meeting, 
and twenty-three representatives met at Savannah, who, after appointing Major 
Horton president, entered into sundry resolutions, the substance of which was, that the 
owners of slaves should educate the young, and use every possible means of making 
religious impressions upon the minds of the aged, and that all acts of inhumanity 
should be punished by the civil authority. It was thought, that under these restric- 
tions, good, instead of evil, woulji grow out of the measures which the people had 
been so long anxious to adopt.” 

The preceding quotation exhibits all that can be produced in palliation of the 
odious practice of slavery in its mildest form ; but what candid mind does not imme- 
diately perceive that all the argument in its favour is founded on expediency, in 
direct violation of the principles of right and justice ? There is no enormity that 
might not be defended in a similar manner. If kindness to the negro be the plea, 
then why may not respectable free blacks, of whom there are now a considerable 
number, forcibly take the children of debased and profligate white men, to remove 
them from an example more blasting than the severest poverty ? If the labour of the 
negro was necessary to aid in the clearance of the forests of Georgia, and for the 
advantage of the settler, because white men did not choose so laborious or so menial 
an employment, upon what principle of justice or of common sense could the negro 
be denied the right of exercising his judgment as to the propriety of his being the 
party on whom the onerous task should devolve ? Probably he might have suggested 
that if the white men found their new employ inconvenient, unprofitable, or degrad- 
ing, they were at perfect liberty to relinquish it. The very fact that negroes were 
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essential because they could be compelled to do what white men would not, 
puts an end to the question, as far as justice is concerned; and to pretend to 
benevolence when justice is habitually violated, is a delusion so absurd as not 
to exist in any mind till warped by interest, or mystified by the notions of a fiilse 
theology. That the Ruler of the universe will bring good out of evil we do not 
doubt — it is his high and never-failing prerogative; but be it remembered, this 
doctrine applies as truly to the murderous deeds of the assassin as to the traffic in 
human flesh. 

In the year 1749, the colony was exposed to great danger from a quarter as 
unexpected as it was singular. During the whole of his administration. General 
Oglethorpe had, from motives of policy, treated an Indian or rather half-breed 
woman, called Mary Musgrove, afterwards Mary Bosom worth, with particular kindness 
and generosity. Finding that she had great influence amongst the Creeks, and 
understood their language, he made use of her as an interpreter, in order the more 
easily to form treaties of alliance with them; allowing her for her services one 
hundred pounds sterling a year. Thomas Bosomworth, who was chaplain to Ogle- 
thorpe’s regiment, had married this woman, accepted a tract of land from the crown, 
and settled in the province. Being unsuccessful in most of his speculations, he had 
recourse to one of an extraordinary kind. He persuaded his wife to assert herself to 
be the elder sister of Malatche, the Indian chief, and to have descended, by a 
maternal line, from an Indian king, who held from nature the whole territory of the 
Creeks; and therefore to possess a right to them, superior not only to that of the trustees, 
but also to that of the king. Accordingly, Mary assumed the title of an independent 
empress, disavowing all subjection or allegiance to the king of Great Britain, other- 
wise than by way of treaty or alliance, such as one independent sovereign might 
voluntarily enter into with another; a meeting of all the Creeks was summoned, to 
whom Mary made a long speech, in which she set forth the justice of her claim, and 
the great injury she and her beloved subjects had sustained by the loss of their terri- 
tories, and urged them to a defence of their rights by force of arms. The Indians 
were fired with rage at the idea of such indignity, and to a man pledged themselves 
to stand by her to the last drop of their blood in defence of her royal person and 
their lands; in consequence of which, queen Mary, escorted by a large body of her 
sa^^age subjects, set out for Savannah, to demand from the president and council a 
formal acknowledgment of her rights in the province. A messenger was despatched, 
to notify to the president the royal family’s approach, to say that Mary had assumed 
her right and title of sovereignty over the whole territories of the upper and lower 
Creeks, and to demand that all tlie lands south of Savannah river should be relin- 
quished without loss of time; adding that she was the hereditary and rightful queen of 
both nations, arid could command the whole force of her tribe, and, in case of refusal. 
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she had determined to extirpate the whole settlement. President Stephens and his 
council, alarmed at her high pretensions and bold threats, and sensible of her influence 
with the Indians from her having been made a woman of consequence as an interpreter, 
were not a little embarrassed what steps to take for the public safety; they thought it 
best to use soft and healing measures, until an opportunity might ofler of privately 
laying hold of her and shipping her ofi' to England. In the mean time the militia 
were ordered to hold themselves in readiness to march to Savannah, at the shortest 
notice. The town was put in the best possible state of defence, but its whole force 
amounted to only one hundred and seventy men able to bear arms ; a message was 
sent to Mary, while she was yet several miles distant from Savannah, at the head of 
her mighty host, to know whether she was serious in such wild pretensions, and to 
try the influence of persuasion to induce her to dismiss her followers, and drop her 
audacious design; but finding her inflexible and resolute, the president resolved to 
put on a bold countenance, and receive the savages with firmness. Several inter- 
views between the magistrates and the Indian chiefs took place on this strange occur- 
rence, and the president^ and council were flattering themselves with the idea of an 
amicable compromise of all the existing difficulties, and rejoicing in the re-establish- 
ment of friendly intercourse with the Creeks, when Mary, excited with liquor, and 
disappointed in her royal views, rushed in amongst them like a fury, told the president 
that these were her people, that he had no business with them, and that he should 
soon be convinced of it to his cost. The president calmly advised her to retire to her 
lodgings, and forbear to poison the minds of the Indians, adding that he would 
otherwise order her into close confinement ; upon which, turning about to Malatche, 
in great rage, she repeated, with some ill-natured comments, what the pi*esident 
had said; Malatche started from his seat, laid hold of his arms, calling upon the 

The speech of the president at one of these conferences gives a very clear statement of the affair : — 
** Friends and brotliers: When Mr. Oglethorpe and his people first arrived in Georgia, they found Mary, then 
the wife of John Musgrove, living in a small hut at Yamacraw; he had a license from the governor of South 
Carolina to trade widi the Indians ; she then appeared to be in a poor ragged condition, and was neglected 
and despised by the Creeks; but General Oglethorpe, finding that she could speak both the English and 
Creek languages, employed her as an interpreter, richly clothed her, and made her a woman of the consequence 
she now appears; the people of Georgia always respected her, until she married Bosomworth, but from that 
time she has proved a liar and a deceiver. In fact, she was no relation of Malatche, but tlie daughter of an 
Indian woman of no note, by a white man: General Oglethorpe did not treat with her for the lands of Georgia, 
for she had none ; but with the old and wise leaders of the Creek nation, who voluntarily surrendered their 
territorieB to the king; the Indians at that time having much waste land, which was useless to themselves, 
parted with a share of it to their friends, and were glad that white people had settled among them to supply 
their wants. He told them that the present discontents of the Creeks had been artfully infused into them by 
Mary, at the instigation of her husband; that he demanded a third part of the royal bounty, in order to rob 
the naked Indians of their right; that he had quarrelled with the president and council of Georgia, for refusing 
to answer his exorbitant demands, and therefore had filled the heads of the Indians with wild fimeies and 
groundless jealousies, in order to ferment mischief, and induce them to break their alliance with their best 
friends, who alone were able to supply their wants, and defend them against their enemies." 
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; ! rest to follow his example^ and dared any man to touch the queen. The whole i 

i I house was filled in a moment with tumult and uproar; every Indian having his 

I ^ tomahawk in his hand, the president and council expected nothing but instant deatn. ^ 

I During this confusion, Captain Jones, who commanded the guard, very seasonably | 

I interposed, and ordered the Indians immediately to surrender their arms, endeavour- ; 

ing, however, not merely to overawe them, but using prudence to avoid coming to ■ 

extremities: with reluctance the Indians submitted, and Mary was conveyed to a 
private room, where a guard was placed over her, and all further communication with 
the Indians denied her, during their stay in Savannah. Ultimately the soi-disant 
queen was compelled to abandon her pretensions, and the Indians were induced to | 

depart, to the gi'eat joy of the inhabitants, who had been so long harassed by their ! 

turbulent visit. i 

The prosperity of the colony had been much retarded by the wars to which it nad j 

been subject, and by the mistaken though well-intentioned management of the trustees, | 

who, embarrassing it by too much regulation, discouraged the emigrants, and checked . 

its growth. Finding that the province languished under their care, and weary of the ! 

complaints of the people, in the year 175 ^ they surrendered their charter to the king, 
and it was made a royal government ; in consequence of which his majesty appointed 
J ohn Reynolds, an officer of the navy, governor of the province, and a legislature 
similar to that of the other royal governments in America. Great had been the 
expense which the mother country had already incurred, besides private benefac- 
tions, for supporting this colony; and small had been the returns yet made by i:. 
The vestiges of cultivation were scarcely perceptible in the forest, and in England 
all commerce with it was neglected and despised. At this time the whole exports of 
Georgia did not amount to ten thousand pounds per annum. Though the people 
were now favoured with the same liberties and privileges enjoyed by their neighbours 
under the royal care, yet several years more elapsed before the value of the lands in 
Georgia was known, and that spirit of industry broke out in it, which afterwards 
diffused its happy influence over the country. 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
FRENCH WAR TO THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS, A.D. 1756—1763. 

i 

The formation and progress of all the colonies which constituted the North American | 
republic at the era of its independence, have now been traced up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. From that period circumstances tended rapidly to promote that 
federation which eventually effected the independence of the colonies, and laid the 
basis of their future prosperity; indeed, in the prosecution of the French war, which 
commenced in 1756, the energies of the colonies were so united in the attainment of 
one common object, that the generalization of their political history from that period 
is not only rendered preferable, but almost inevitable. 

Before entering on the narrative of the war which was commenced by the French 
with the intention of limiting the English colonies in America to the vicinity of the 
sea coast, but which terminated in the transfer of by far the most extensive and valu- 
able of their colonies to their rival, it is desirable to give a brief outline of the rise 
of the Gallic settlements, and of the relative position of the territories of the two 
nations previous to the commencement of hostilities. 

The early discoveries of Cartier had turned the eyes of France towards the St. Law- 
rence and the neighbouring territory, and established her claim to it, according to that 
peculiar code by which Europeans have deemed it proper to apportion among them- 
selves the rest of mankind. Although Canada had scarcely any measure of the smiling 
and luxuriant aspect of Florida, or even of Virginia, yet it opened into regions of vast 
extent; and the tracing to distant fountains the sea-like abyss of its waters, presented 
more than common attraction to curiosity and adventure. The first who undertook 
to colonize these northern regions, was a Breton, named De la Roche. He obtained 
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from Henry IV. a patent of the same extensive character as those granted in England 
to Gilbert and Raleigh. But so little sympathy did the nation exhibit in his views, 
that he was obliged to draw upon the jails for a great proportion of the sailors, and 
his efibrt proved an entire failure. 

A more vigorous attempt was made by De Monts; but Champlain, his successor, 
must be regarded as the real founder of Canada, or New France, He built and 
fortified Quebec, and having brought the adjacent country into a tolerable state of 
cultivation, he proceeded to explore the vast w^ilderness by which he was surrounded. 
The southern bank, both of the river and lakes, was found occupied by two powerful 
people, the Algonquins and the Hurons, who were engaged in deadly and almost 
ceaseless warfare with the Iroquois, a still fiercer and more warlike* tribe, occupying 
all the southern shore of the St. Lawrence, and of Lakes Erie and Ontario. To 
promote his objects of discovery and of interior intercourse, Champlain determined 
to take an active part w'ith the two former. The Iroquois allied themselves with the 
English, to whom they rendered most valuable, though sometimes fierce and revolting, 
assistance in their contests with their rivals. By arduous and persevering labours, 
Champlain was enabled to form an accurate idea of the extent and situation of Canada, 
which seemed to afibrd almost indefinite scope both for trade and settlement. The 
company under whose direction the affairs of Canada were placed, however, did not 
second the ardour of Champlain, and his interest at court procured the abrogation of 
their charter. From its ashes rose one on a much grander scale, and which aimed to 
convert New France into a colony of the first magnitude; but unfortunately for these 
projectors, the English, animated by that hostile feeling which was inspired by the 
persecution of the protestants, not only drove the French completely out of Acadia, 
but besieged and took Quebec, so that this boasted colony seemed for ever lost to 
the mother country; but the court of London, strongly inclined for peace with France, 
agreed, on the 29th of March, 1632, to a convention, by which lier sovereignty was 
reinstated both in Acadia and Quebec. 

For fifty years the attention of government was rather directed to the consolidation 
and internal improvement of the colony, than to exploring the expanse of interior 
America. The Count de Frontignac w^as, however, possessed of a more enterprising 
spirit. He extended the range of settlement to the shores of Lake Ontario, built 
there the fort that bears his name, and opened an intercourse with the tribes who 
roam over the boundless plains westward of the Alleghany. Here he learned that 
afar along the western plain there rolled a river so mighty, that even the hitherto 
unequalled stream of the St. Lawrence could not come into competition with it. This 
river poured its stupendous current not in any of the directions hitherto recognized in 
the streams of America, but towards some distant ocean, that lay far in the south and j 
the west. In the existing darkness as to the boundaries and details of the continent, it 
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was concluded that this could only be the Mer Vermeio, or Gulf of California, by which 
it was hoped that the long-sought-for passage might be found to the golden regions 
of India, The strongest motives, therefore, impelled the count to strain every effort 
for its discovery. Frontignac found no want of bold and fitting instruments. M. Jolyet 
undertook, with two little Indian bark canoes, and three men in each, to explore 
these unknown secrets of the great interior America. The expedition proceeded first 
through the already explored lakes of Erie and Michigan, till they reached the north- 
western extremity of the latter. Two Miamis undertook to be their guides up the 
Fox River, and to see them embarked on the Wiscousan, which fell into the Mississippi. 

The voyage down the Wiscousan was easy and prosperous, and they saw it with 
exultation* openihg into that grand stream of which they were in search, the broad * 

Mississippi, descending from its distant northern fountains to the unknown southern 1 

sea in which it was to terminate. The enterprising voyagers prosecuted their journey, | 
impeded only by occasional intercourse with the native tribes inhabiting the banks of 
the Mississippi, which were generally friendly; in a few days they heard from the right 
a mighty roar of waters, and saw trees and floating islands rushing down into the channel. 
This was the influx of the great Missouri from its distant source in the Rocky or Chip- 
pewayan Mountains, after a longer course, and with a larger body of water than the 
Mississippi itself; but it was a subject of regret that the channel, which before was 
clear and gentle, became now troubled, muddy, and rapid. At length they came to 
the Arkanras, at the mouth of the great river Arkansaw. Here they were informed, 
not with strict accuracy, that they were within five days’ sail of the sea. On comparing 
this statement with their actual position, they became convinced that the Mississippi , 
emptied itself into the gulf of Mexico, not as they had expected and hoped into the 
sea of California. Considering, therefore, that by proceeding downwards they might 
fall into the hands of Spaniards, they determined to return to Canada. 

Subsequently La Salle, pursuing the same course, reached the Gulf of Mexico. He 
then returned to France, and procured the command of an expedition to effect a 
settlement at the mouths of the Mississippi; but sailing too far westw^ard, he missed 
his object, and while endeavouring to penetrate to the Mississippi by land, was basely 
assassinated by some of his own men; and, of the whole colony, all perished except 
seven, who finally reached Canada. In 1699, a more successful attempt was made 
by M. D’Ibberville, who entered the Mississippi, and laid the foundation of the first 
French colony in Lower Louisiana. The place chosen for a settlement was near the 
mouth of the river Perdido, a very injudicious choice, from the unhealthiness of the 
climate and the barrenness of the soil. From these circumstances, together with the 
improper management of the royal governors, and the profligate character of many of 
the settlers, the progress of the colony was very slow. In the year 1717, the city of 
New Orleans was founded. The most romantic and extravagant accounts of the 
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I country were now published. It was represented as abounding in the precious metals^ 

I and as combining all the delights of the most favoured spots on earth. Thousands of 
emigrants were allured by these descriptions, most of whom perished miserably from 
sickness and want of food. Agriculture had made little progress, and the disposition 
of the majority of the settlers led them rather to assimilate their habits to those of the 
savages, than to pursue a regular course of industry. About the year 1730, its afiairs 
began to wear a prosperous aspect; the settlements were gradually extended up the 
Mississippi, and the productions of the country were exported to some profit. 

Being in possession of the inland seas of Canada, as they are justly termed, and 
of the mouths of the grand receiver of most of the principal rivers of North America, 
the French conceived the bold idea of uniting their northern and southern possessions 
by a chain of forts along the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi ; and by that means 
also to confine the English colonists to the eastern side of the Alleghanies. In 
their nothern colonies their military strength was considerable ; Quebec and Montreal 
were strongly fortified ; and at other points, Louisburg, Cape Breton, and the forts 
of Lake Champlain, Niagara, Crown Point, Frontignac, Ticonderoga, and several 
others, defended the frontiers. 'Phey had also erected a considerable fort at the 
junction of the Alleghany with the Monongahela, then called Du Quesne, but 
now forming the site of Pittsburgh, the Birmingham of America. The various 
scenes of hostility which, with different success, w^ere almost perpetually occurring 
between the rival colonists, have, in a previous chapter, been related to the period 
when, for a short time, they were terminated by tlie peace of Aix la Chapelle. 

It remains now to record the events of the war which terminated the dominion of 
France in the northern, and by far most valuable, portion of her territories in 
America. 

The grants of territory from the English crown were many of them from the coast 
j of the Atlantic, westward to the Pacific Ocean. It is evident, therefore, that the 
I plans of the French, in extending their forts and their claims from north to south, : 
! directly crossed the path of the English colonists, and must be viewed by them with a j 
spirit of opposition and a determination to resist. They naturally felt their vast < 
superiority in point of numbers, their colonies containing at this time upwards of a j 
million inhabitants, while the population of Canada, Louisiana, and all the inter- 
mediate stations, scarcely exceeded fifty thousand. The immediate occasion of the 
interruption of the peace, which had endured only five years, was the alleged intru- 
sion of the Ohio company, an association of influential men from England and 
Virginia, who had obtained a grant of six hundred thousand acres of land in the 
vicinity of the river whose title they assumed, embracing a portion of territory the 
French deemed to be within the limits of their dominion. From these grants of 
lands to the Ohio company, the governor of Canada apprehended, that the English ^ 
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were pui’suing a scheme which might deprive the French of the advantages arising 
from the trade with the Twightees, and cut off the communication between Canada 
and Louisiana.*' He had written to the governors of New York and Pennsylvania, 
acquainting them that the English traders had encroached on the French territories 
by trading with their Indians, and that, if they did not desist, he should be obliged 
to seize them wherever found. This menace did not divert the Ohio company from 
prosecuting its design of surveying the country as far as the falls in Ohio River. 
While the survey was proceeding, a French party seized three British traders, and 
carried them to Presqu Isle, on Lake Erie, where a strong fort was then erecting. 

The British, alarmed at this capture, retired to the Indian towns for shelter : and the 
Twightwees, resenting the violence done to their allies, assembled, to the number of | 

five or six hundred, scoured the woods, and finding three French traders, sent them | 

to Pennsylvania. The French, determined to persist, built a second fort, about , 

fifteen miles south of the former, on one of the branches of the Ohio ; and another , 

at the confluence of the Ohio and Wabash; and thus completed their long pro- ! 

jected communication between the mouth of the Mississippi and the river St. 
Lawrence. 

The Ohio company complaining loudly of these aggressions on the country which 
had been granted to them as part of the territory of Virginia, Robert Dinwiddie, lieu- 
tenant-governor of that colony, considering the encroachment as an invasion of his j 

province, judged it his duty to demand, in the name of tlie king, that the French ! 

should desist from the prosecution of designs, which he considered as a violation of I 

the treaties subsisting between the two crowns. This service, it was foreseen, would 
be rendered very fatiguing and hazardous by the extensive tract of country, almost 
entirely unexplored, through which an envoy must pass, as well as by the hostile 
dispositions of some of the Indian inhabitants, and the doubtful attachment of others. 

I Uninviting, however, and even formidable, as it was, George Washington, then in ; 
his twenty-second year, hesitated not to engage in it. Attended by one person only, 
he set out from Williamsburg on the 31st of October. The season was uncommonly 
severe, and the length of his journey was above four hundred miles, two hundred of 
which lay through a trackless desert, inhabited by Indians. On the I2th of Decem- 
ber he arrived at a French fort, the head-quarters of M. Lagardier de St. Pierre, 
commanding officer on the Ohio, to whom he delivered the letter of Governor 
Dinwiddie. The chief officers retired to hold a council of war; and Washington 

• M. Du Quesne, who succeeded M. de la Gallissionere in the government of Canada, liaving received 
instructions to take possession of the countries on the Ohio for the crown of France, in the beginning of 1753 
ordered the Sieur de St. Pierre, with a detachment, to take post on the river aux Bceufs, and there to remain 

I until he received farther orders. St Pierre took post there accordingly, and erected a fort for its security. Of. 

\ this Mr. Dinwiddie, lieutenant-governor of Virginia, had early intelligence. 

I 

I 
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seized that opportunity of taking the dimensions of the fort, and making every possible 
observation. The answer of St. Pierre stated, that he had taken possession of the 
country by direction of the governor-general of Canada; that he would transmit 
Governor Dinwiddle's letter to him ; and that to his orders he should yield implicit 
obedience. 

This reply not being satisfactory to the governor, preparations were made in 
Virginia to maintain by force the rights of the British crown. Troops, constituting 
a regiment, were raised, the command of which, on the death of the colonel first 
appointed, was given to Mr. Washington. At the head of about four hundred men, 
he advanced early in the spring into the territory in dispute. On his route he met, 
attacked, and defeated, a French party, under the command of one Dijonville, who 
approached him in a manner indicating hostile intentions. He proceeded towards the 
fort Du Quesne, situate at the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela. From 
this fort De Villier, at the head of nine hundred men, marched out to attack him. 
Hearing of the approach of this party, Colonel Washington halted, and hastily erected 
some imperfect works, by means of which he hoped to prolong his defence until the 
arrival of reinforcements. He was closely besieged by De Villier, but making an 
obstinate defence, was offered the most honourable terms of capitulation, which he 
accepted, and returned with his regiment to Virginilu 

The proceedings of the French in America excited a strong interest in the minds of 
the British government ; and deeming war inevitable, orders were sent to the gover- 
nors of the several colonies to repel force by force, and to dislodge the French from 
their posts on the Ohio. These orders were accompanied with a recommendation to | 
form a union of the colonies for more effective defence. Delegates had already been j 
appointed to meet at Albany, for the purpose of conferring with the Five Nations ; 
and Governor Shirley recommended that the subject of union should also be dis- 
cussed at the convention. The commissioners from Massachusetts had ample powers 
to cooperate in the formation of a plan; those from Maryland were instructed to 
observe what others did ; and those from New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania, and New York, had no instructions at all on the subject. As 
soon, however, as the friendship of the Indians was thought to be secured by a dis- 
tribution of presents, the delegates appointed a committee to devise some scheme for 
the proposed confederation; and the committee recommended the adoption of a 
government analogous to that of the individual colonies. There was to be a grand 
council, composed of deputies from the several provinces, and a president-general, 
appointed by the crown, with the power of negativing the acts of the council. The 
Connecticut delegates, however, dissented from this plan, because it placed too pre- j 
ponderating a power in the hands of the crown. It was rejected by the British j 
mimstry for the very opposite reason; they suggested, however, that the several | j 
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governors, with one or two of their counsellors, should meet and adoqt such measures i 
as the common safety might demand. But this scheme was defeated by a provision, j 

that they might draw upon the British treasury for all necessary sums, which parlia- j 

ment would undertake to repay by imposing a general tax upon the colofiies. The | 
Massachusetts assembly sent special instructions to its agent in London to oppose 
most strenuously any measure which had for its object the establishment of taxes on 
the colonics, under whatever plea of utility ; and Franklin, to whom the governor of 
Virginia had sent the proposition of the British minister, states most distinctly in his j 
letter in reply, the reasons which would ever prevent the Americans from consenting 
to such a proposal. He observes that it would inspire universal discontent among 
the Americans to attempt the imposition of taxes by a parliament where they were not 
represented, a point of which neither the colonies nor the British government ever lost 
sight, from this period till the contest it originated terminated in the entire separation 
of the former from its dependence on the British crown. 

Early in the spring of 1755, the British government despatched General Braddock i 
to America, with a respectable force to expel the French, and keep possession of the 
territory; and preparations having been made by France to despatch a reinforce- ! 
ment to her armies in Canada, Admiral Boscawen was ordered to endeavour to inter- 
cept the French fleet before it should enter the gulf of St, Lawrence. In April, i 
General Braddock met the governors of the several provinces to confer upon the plan j 
of the ensuing campaign. Three expeditions were resolved upon; one against 
Du Quesne, to be commanded by General Braddock ; one against forts Niagara and 
Frontignac, to be commanded by Governor Shirley ; and one against Crown Point, 
to be commanded by General Johnston. This last originated with Massachusetts, • 
and was to be executed by colonial troops raised in New England and New York. | 
While preparations were making for these expeditions, another, which had been | 
i previously concerted, was carried on against the French forts in Nova Scotia. This 

j province was settled by the French, but was ceded to the l^nglish by the treaty of j 

j Utrecht. Its boundaries not having been defined, the French continued to occupy i 

j a portion of the territory claimed by the English, and had built forts for their defence. j 

To gain possession of these was the object of the expedition. About two thousand | 
militia, commanded by Colonel Winslow, embarked at Boston; and being joined on i 
their passage by three hundred regulars, arrived in April at the place of their destina- | 

tion. The forts were invested, the resistance made was ti'ifling and ineffectual, and in | 

j a short time the English gained entire possession of the province according to theii j 
I i own definition of its boundaries. Three only of their men were killed. j 

I As soon as the convention of governors was dissolved, General Braddock proceeded j 

j to the post at Wells’s Creek, whence the army commenced its march about the middle | 

I of June, Their progress was very much retarded by the necessity of cutting a roadi ! ! 
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and, lest the enemy should have time to collect in great force, the general concluded 
to set forward with twelve hundred select men, while Colonel Dunbar should follow 
slowly in the rear, with the main body and the heavy baggage. Colonel Washington’s 
regiment had been split into separate companies, and he had only joined the army as 
aid to the general. The roughness of the country prevented the advanced corps from 
reaching the Monongahela till the 8th of J uly. It was resolved to attack Du Quesne 
the very next day; and Lieutenant-Colonel Gage was sent in front with three hundred 
British regulars, while the general himself followed at some distance with the main 
body. He had been strongly cautioned by Colonel Washington to provide against 
an ambuscade, by sending forward some provincial companies to scour the woods ; 
but he held the provincials and the enemy in equal contempt. The Monongahela 
was crossed the second time, about seven miles from Du Quesne ; and the army was 
pressing forward in an open wood, through high and thick grass, when the front was 
suddenly thrown into disorder by a volley from small arms. The main body was formed 
three deep, and brought to its support : the commander-in-chief of the enemy fell ; 
and a cessation of the fire led General Braddock to suppose that the assailants had fled ; 
but he was soon attacked with redoubled fury. Concealed behind trees, logs, and 
rocks, the Indians poured upon the troops a deadly and incessant fire ; officers and 
men fell thickly around, and the survivors knew not where to direct their aim to 
revenge their slaughtered comrades. The whole body was again thrown into con- 
fusion ; but the general, obstinate and courageous, refused to retreat ; and instead of 
withdrawing them beyond the reach of the enemy’s muskets, where their ranks might 
easily have been formed anew, undertook to rally them on the very ground of attack, 
and in the midst of a most incessant and deadly fire. He persisted in these effort 
until five horses had been shot under him, and every one of his officers on horseback, 
except Colonel Washington, was either killed or wounded. The general at length 
fell, and the rout became universal. The troops fled precipitately until they met 
the division under Dunbar, then sixty miles in the rear. Sixty -four officers out 
of eighty-five, and about half of the privates, were killed or wounded. General 
Braddock died in Dunbar’s camp; and the whole army, which appears to have 
been panic struck, marched back to Philadelphia. The provincial troops, whom 
Braddock had so highly esteemed, displayed during the battle the utmost calm- 
ness and courage. Though placed in the rear, they alone, led on by Washington, 
advanced against the Indians, and covered the retreat; and had they at first 
been permitted to engage the enemy in their own way, they would easily have 
defeated them. 

The two northern expeditions, though not so disastrous, did not either of them 
succeed in attaining the object proposed. In that against Crown Point much delay was 
occasioned by the distracted councils of so many different governments ; and it was not 
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till the last of August, that General J ohnson, with three thousand seven hundred men, 
arrived at the fort of Lake George, on his way to Ticonderoga, Meanwhile the French 
squadron had eluded Admiral Boscawen ; and, as soon as it arrived at Quebec, Baron 
Dieskau, the commander, resolved to march against Oswego with his own twelve 
hundred regulars, and about six hundred Canadians and Indians. The news of General 
Johnson's movement determined Dieskau to change his plan, and to lead his forces 
directly against the American camp. General Johnson called for reinforcements : eight 
hundred troops, raised as a corps of reserve by Massachusetts, were immediately ordered 
to his assistance ; and the same colony undertook to raise an additional number of two 
thousand men. Colonel Williams was sent forward with one thousand men to amuse 
and reconnoitre the enemy. He met them four miles from the camp, offered battle, 
and was defeated. Another detachment shared the same fate ; and the French were 
now within one hundred and fifty yards of the camp, when a halt for a short time 
enabled the Americans to recover their alarm, and to make good use of their artillery 
through the fallen trees, behind which they were posted. Dieskau advanced to the 
charge ; but he was so firmly received, that the Indians and militia gave way and fled : 
he was obliged to order a retreat of the regulars ; and, in the ardent pursuit w^hich 
ensued, he was himself mortally wounded and made prisoner. A scouting party had, 
in the mean time, taken the enemy’s baggage ; and when the retreating army came 
up, they attacked it so successfully from behind the trees, that the panic-struck 
soldiers dropped all their accoutrements, and fled in the utmost confusion for 
their posts on the lakes. This victory revived the spirits of the colonists, depressed 
by the recent defeat of General Braddock, but the success was not improved in any 
proportion to their expectation. General Shirley, now the commander-in-chief, urged 
an attempt on Ticonderoga; but a council of war judging it unadvisable, Johnson 
employed the remainder of the campaign in fortifying his camp. On a meeting of 
commissioners from Massachusetts and Connecticut with the governor and council of 
New York, in Ot;tober, it was unanimously agreed, that the army under General 
Johnson should be discharged, excepting six hundred men, who should be engaged 
to garrison Fort Edward and Fort William Henry. The French retained possession 
of Ticonderoga and fortified it. 

General Shirley, who was to conduct the expedition against Niagara and Fort 
Frontignac, experienced such delays, that he did not reach Oswego until the 21st of 
August. On his arrival, he made all necessary preparations for the expedition to 
Niagara ; but, through the desertion of batteau men, the scarcity of waggons on the 
Mohawk River, and the desertion of sledgemen at the great carrying place, the con- 
veyance of provisions and stores was so much retarded, that nearly four weeks elapsed 
before he could commence any further operations ; and from a continued succession 
of adverse circumstances, in a council of war called on ihe 27th of September, it 
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was unanimously resolved to defer the expedition to the succeeding year ; to leave 
Colonel Mercer at Oswego, with a garrison of seven hundred men, and to build two 
additional forts for the security of the place ; while the general should return with the 
rest of the army to Albany. Thus ended the campaign of 1755 : it opened with the 
brightest prospects; immense preparations had been made, yet not one of the 
objects of the three principal expeditions had been attained; and by this failure 
the whole frontier was exposed to the ravages of the Indians, which were accompanied 
by their usual acts of barbarity. 

The colonies, however, far from being discouraged by the misfortunes of the last 
campaign, determined to renew and increase their exertions. General Shirley, to whom 
the superintendence of all the military operations had been confided, assembled a 
council of war at New York to concert a plan for the ensuing year. The plan 
adopted by the council embraced expeditions against Du Quesne, Niagara, and 
Crown Point, and the despatching a body of troop# by way of the rivers Kennebeck 
and Chaudiere, to create alarm for the safety of Quebec. Major-general Winslow 
was appointed to lead the expedition against Crown Point. He was a popular 
officer, and the colonists felt a deep interest in the expedition; but, for want of an 
established financial system, (their only taxes were upon lands and polls,) the 
requisite funds were raised with difficulty, and the recruiting service made very 
slow progress. Only seven thousand men assembled at the posts on Lake George. 
General Winslow declared, that, without more forces, he could not undertake the 
expedition ; and it would probably have been abandoned, had he not been reinforced 
by the timely arrival of some British troops. They came over with General Aber- 
crombie, who had superseded General Shirley, and who soon after gave place to 
the earl of Loudoun. These changes produced some unpleasant contests for priority 
of rank. General Winslow asserted frankly, that the provincials would never be 
commanded by British officers ; and the earl of Loudoun seriously propounded the 
question, whether the colonial troops, with his majesty’s arms in their hands, would 
refuse obedience to his majesty’s commanders J He was answered in the affirma- 
tive; and when he understood that the New England troops, in particular, had 
enlisted under the condition of being led by their own officers, he agreed to let those 
troops act separately. 

While the English were adjusting these differences, and debating whether it would 
be expedient to attack Fort Niagara, or Fort Du Quesne, Montcalm, the successor of 
Dieskau, marched against Oswego with about five thousand French, Canadians, and 
Indians. His artillery played with such effect upon the fort, that it was soon declared 
untenable; and to avoid an assault, the garrison, who were sixteen hundred in number, 
and had stores for five months, surrendered themselves prisoners of war. The fort 
had been an object of considerable jealousy to the Five Nations; and Montcalm made 
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a wise use of his conquest by demolishing it in their presence. The English and 
American army was now thrown upon the defensive. Instead of attacking Ticonderoga, * 
General Winslow was ordered to fortify his own camp ; Major-general Webb, with 
fourteen hundred regulars, took post near Wood Creek; and Sir William Johnson, 
with one thousand militia, was stationed at the German Flats. The colonists were now 
called upon for reinforcements ; and, as parliament had distributed among them one 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds for the last year’s expenses, they were enabled 
to answer the call with perhaps more promptitude than was anticipated. The recruits 
were on their way to the camp, when intelligence of the small-pox at Albany frightened 
them home again. The other provincials were equally alarmed; and all, except 
a New York regiment, were dismissed. Thus terminated the second campaign. 
The expedition up the Kennebeck had been abandoned ; that against Niagara was 
not commenced ; and not even a preparation had been made for that against Du 
Quesne. 

At the commencement of the following year a council was held at Boston, composed 
of Lord Loudoun, and the governors of the New England provinces and of Nova 
Scotia. At this council his lordship proposed that New England should raise four 
thousand men for the ensuing campign; and that a proportionate number should be 
raised by New York and New Jersey. These requisitions were complied with ; and 
in the spring his lordship found himself at the head of a very considerable ariP}, 
Admiral Holbourn arriving in the beginning of July at Halifax with a powerful 
squadron, and a reinforcement of five thousand British troops, under George Viscount 
Howe, Lord Loudoun sailed from New York with six thousand regulars, to join 
those troops at the place of their arrival. Instead of the complex operations under- 
taken in previous campaigns, his lordship limited his plan to a single object. 
Leaving the posts on the lakes strongly garrisoned, he resolved to direct his 
whole disposable force against Louisbourg; Halifax having been determined on 
as the place of rendezvous for the fleet and army destined for the expedition. 
Information was, however, soon received, that a French fleet had lately sailed from 
Brest; that ||puisbourg was garrisoned by six thousand regulars, exclusive of 
provincials; and that it was also defended by seventeen line of battle ships, 
which were moored in the harbour. There being no hope of success against so 
formidable a force, the enterprise was deferred to the next year ; the general and 
admiral on the last of August proceeded to New York; and the provincials were 
dismissed. 

The Marquis De Montcalm, availing himself of the absence of the principal part 
of the British force, advanced with an army of nine thousand men, and laid siege to 
Fort William Henry. The garrison at this fort consisted of between two and three 
thousand regulars, and its fortifications were strong and in very good order ; and for 
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the additional security of this important post, General Webb was stationed at Fort 
Edward with an army of four thousand men. The French commander, however, 
urged his approaches with such vigour, that, within six days after the investment of 
the fort, Colonel Monro, the commandant, having in vain solicited succour from 
General Webb, found it necessary to surrender by capitulation. The garrison was 
to be allowed the honours of war, and to be protected against the Indians until 
within the reach of Fort Edward; but the next morning, a great number of Indians 
having been permitted to enter the lines, began to plunder; and meeting with no 
opposition, they fell upon the sick and wounded, whom they immediately massacred. 
Their appetite for carnage being excited, the defenceless troops were attacked with 
fiend-like fury. Monro in vain implored Montcalm to provide the stipulated guard, 
and the massacre proceeded. All was turbulence and horror. On every side savages 
were butchering and scalping their wretched victims. Their hideous yells, the groans 
of the dying, and the frantic shrieks of others shrinking from the uplifted tomahawk, 
were heard by the French unmoved. The fury of the savages was permitted to rage 
without restraint until fifteen hundred were killed, or hurried captives into the wilder- 
ness. The day after this awful tragedy, Major Putnam was sent with his rangers to 
watch the motions of the enemy. When he came to the shore of the lake, their rear 
was hardly beyond the reach of musket shot. The prospect was horrible in the 
extreme; the fort demolished; the barracks and buildings yet burning ; innumerable 
fragments of human carcasses still broiled in the decaying fires ; and dead bodies, 
mangled with tomahawks and scalping knives, in all the wantonness of Indian bar- 
barity, were every where scattered around. Who can forbear exclaiming with the 
poet, 

“ Man is to man the surest sorest ill ! ** 

Thus ended the third campaign'’ in America ; happily forming the last of a series of 
disasters resulting from folly and mismanagement, rather than from want of means 
and military strength. The successes of the French left the colonies in a gloomy 

• While the army was in winter quarters, a circumstance occurred which exhibits the watchful jealousy the 
colonists ever exercised over their liberties. “ The general court had provided barracks on Castle Island 
for a regiment of Highlanders, which had been expected at Boston. Some recruiting officers soon afterwards 
arrived at Nova Scotia; and, protesting that their regiments would never be filled up if the men must be 
lodged in these barracks, they required the justices of the peace to furnish quarters, according to the act of 
parliament. The justices denied that the act of parliament extended to this country. Lord Loudoun wrote 
the court a letter, and asserted roundly that it did; that, moreover, he had ‘ used gentleness and patience’ long 

enough; and that unless the requisitions were complied with in forty-eight hours from the receipt of his letter, 
he should be * under the necessity’ of ordering ‘into Boston the three battalions from New York, Long Island, 
and Connecticut; and if more were wanting, he had two in the Jerseys at hand, beside those in Pennsylvania.* 
The general court now passed an act very similar to that of parliament, on the subject of recruits; but it did 
not fully answer Lord Loudoun’s expectations, nor did he fail to let them know if in a second epistle. The 
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state. By the acquisition of Fort William Henry^ they had obtained full possession 
of the Lakes Chamfdain and George ; and by the destruction of Oswego, they had 
acquired the dominion of those other lakes which connect the St. Lawrence with the 
waters of Mississippi. The first afforded the easiest admission from the northern 
colonies into Canada, or from Canada into those colonies ; the last united Canada to 
Louisiana. By the continued possession of Fort Du Quesne, they preserved their 
ascendancy over the Indians, and held undisturbed control of all the country west of 
the Alleghany mountains. The British nation was alarmed and indignant, and the 
king found it ftecessary to change his councils. At the head of the new ministry, he 
placed the celebrated William Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, who was raised by his 
talents from the humble post of ensign in the guards to the control of the destinies of 
a mighty empire ; under his administration public confidence revived, and the nation 
seemed inspired with new life and vigour. He was equally popular in both hemi- 
spheres ; and so promptly did the governors of the northern colonies obey the requisi- 
tions of his circular letter of 1757, that by May, in the following year, Massachusetts 
had seven thousand, Connecticut five thousand, and New Hampshire three thousand 
troops, prepared to take the field. The zeal of Massachusetts was particularly ardent. 
The people of Boston supported taxes which took away two-thirds of the income on 
real estate; one-half of the effective men in the province were on some sort of 
military duty ; and the transports for carrying the troops to Halifax were ready to 
sail in fourteen days from the time of their engagement. The mother country was 
not less active. W^hile her fleets blockaded or captured the French armaments, 
she despatched Admiral Boscawen to Halifax with a formidable squadron of ships, 
and an army of twelve thousand men. Lord Loudoun was replaced by General 
Abercrombie, who, early in the spring of 1758, was ready to enter upon the 
campaign at the head of fifty thousand men, the most powerful army ever seen in 
America. 

Three points of attack were marked out for this campaign ; the first, Louisbourg ; 
the second, Ticonderoga and Crown Point; and the third. Fort Du Quesne. On 

answer of the general court was merely a reiteration of what we have so often heard from the same body. They 
asserted their rights as Englishmen ; said they had conformed to the act of parliament as nearly as the case 
would admit; and declared that it was their misfortune, if a strict adherence to their duty should give offence 
to Lord Loudoun. He, in turn, applauded the zeal of the province in the service of his majesty, affected to rely 
on its compliance with his wishes, and countermanded his orders for the march of the troops. The general 
court sent bis excellency a concluding message, in which they asserted that they were entirely dependent on 
parliament; that its acts were ihe rule of all their judicial proceedings; that its authority had never been 
questioned; and that if they had not made this avowal * in times past, it was because there had been no occa- 
sion for it.* Judge Marshall seems to think that this language was sincere, but Mr. Minot attributes it to the 
desire of the court to keep friends witli parliament till they were reimbursed for the expenses which they had 
incurred during the war. The truth is probably between the two opinions." — Sanford's Hist of the United 
States, p. 145, 140. 
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the first expedition Admiral Boscawen sailed from Halifax on the 28th of May, with 
a fleet of twenty ships of the line and eighteen frigates, and an army of fourteen 
thousand men under the command of General Amherst, and arrived before Louis- 
bourg on the 2d of June. The garrison of that place, commanded by the Chevalier 
De Drucourt, an officer of courage and experience, was composed of two thousand 
five hundred regulars, aided by six hundred militia. The harbour being secured by 
five ships of the line, one fifty gun ship, and five frigates, three of which were sunk 
across the mouth of the basin, it was found necessary to land at some distance from 
the town. This being effected, and the artillery and stores brought on thore. General 
Wolfe was detached with two thousand men to seize a post occupied by the enemy at 
the Lighthouse point, from which the ships in the harbour, and the fortifications in the 
town, might be greatly annoyed. On the approach of that gallant officer, the post 
was abandoned by the enemy, and several very strong batteries were erected there 
by their opponents. Approaches were also made on the opposite side of the town, 
and the siege was pressed with resolution and vigour, though with great caution. A 
very heavy cannonade being kept up against the town and the vessels in the harbour, 
a bomb was at length set on fire and blew up one of the largest ships, and the flames 
were communicated to two others, which shared the same fate. The English admiral 
now sent six hundred men in boats into the harbour, to make an atttempt on 
two ships of the line, which still remained in the basin; one of which, being 
aground, was destroyed, the other was towed off in triumph. This gallant exploit 
putting the English in complete possession of the harbour, and several breaches beir)g 
made practicable in the works, the place was deemed no longer defensible, and the 
governor offered to capitulate. It was required that the garrison should surrender as 
prisoners of war. These humiliating terms, though at first rejected, were afterwards 
acceded to ; and Louisbourg, with all its artillery, provisions, and military stores, as 
also Island Royal, St. John’s, and their dependencies, were placed in the hands of 
the English, who, without farther difficulty, took possession of the island of Cape 
Breton. The conquerors found two hundred and twenty-one pieces of canon, and 
eighteen mortars, with a very large quantity of stores and ammunition. The inhabi- 
tants of Cape Breton were sent to France in English ships; but the garrison, sea 
officers, sailors, and marines, amounting collectively to nearly six thousand men, were 
carried prisoners to England. 

The armies destined to execute the plans against Ticonderoga and Fort Du Quesne 
were appointed to rendezvous respectively at Albany and Philadelphia. The first was 
commanded by General Abercrombie, and consisted of upwards of fifteen thousand 
men, attended by a formidable train of artillery. On the 5th of July the general 
embarked his troops on Lake George, on board of one hundred and twenty-five 
whale boats, and nine hundred batteaux, and commenced operations against 
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Ticonderoga. After debarkation at the landing place in a cove on the west side of 
the lake, the troops were formed into four columns, the British in the centre, and the 
provincials on the flanks. In this order they marched toward the advanced guard of 
the French, which, consisting of one battalion only, posted in a logged camp, 
destroyed what was in their power, and made a precipitate retreat. While Aber- 
crombie was continuing his march in the woods toward Ticonderoga, the columns 
were thrown into confusion, and in some degree entangled with each other. At this * 
juncture. Lord Howe, at the head of the right centre column, fell in with a part of the 
advanced guaid of the enemy which had been lost in the wood in retreating from ' 
Lake George, and immediately attacked and dispersed it, killing a considerable number, 
and taking one hundred and forty-eight prisoners. This success was, however, dearly 
purchased by the loss of the gallant nobleman who fell in leading the attack. The 
English army, without farther opposition, took possession of a post within two miles 
of Ticonderoga. Abercrombie, having learned from the prisoners the strength of the 
enemy at that fortress, and from an engineer the condition of their works, resolved on 
an immediate storm, and made instant disposition for an assault. The troops having 
received orders to march up briskly, rush upon the enemy’s fire, and reserve their 
own till they had passed a breastwork, marched to the assault with great intrepidity. 
Unlooked for impediments, however, occurred. In front of the breastwork, to a 
considerable distance, trees had been felled with their branches outward, many of 
which were sharpened to a point, by means of which the assailants were not only 
retarded in their advance, but, becoming entangled among the boughs, were exposed 
to a very galling fire. Finding it impracticable to pass the breastwork, which was 
eight or nine feet high, and much stronger than had been represented. General 
Abercrombie, after a contest of near four hours, ordered a retreat, and the next day 
resumed his former camp on the south side of Lake George. In this brave but ill- 
judged assault nearly two thousand of the assailants were killed and wounded, while 
the loss of the enemy, who were covered during the whole action, was inconsiderable. 
General Abercrombie immediately re-crossed Lake George, and entirely abandoned 
the project of capturing Ticonderoga. 

The campaign was not destined, however, to close with such ill-success. Colonel 
Bradstreet proposed an expedition against Frontignac ; a fort which, by being placed 
on the north side of the St. Lawrence, just where it issues from Lake Ontario, was 
the key to the communication between Canada and Louisiana. It served also to 
keep the Indians in subjection, and was the general repository of stores for the 
enemy's western and southern posts. Late in the evening of the 25th of August. 
Colonel Bradstreet landed within a mile of the place, with three thousand men, eight 
pieces of cannon, and three mortars. The French had not anticipated an attack at 
this point, and the garrison consisted of only one hundred and ten men, with a 
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few Indian auxiliaries. It was impossible to hold out long. Colonel Bradstreet 
posted his mortars so near the fort, that every shell took effect ; and the commander 
was very soon obliged to surrender at discretion. The booty consisted of sixty pieces 
of cannon, great numbers of small arms, provisions, military stores, goods to a large 
amount, and nine armed vessels of from eight to eighteen guns. Colonel Bradstreet 
destroyed the fort and vessels, re-crossed the Ontario, and returned to the army. 

Had it not been for this fortunate enterprise, the unaccountable delay in preparing 
the expedition against Du Quesne would probably have left that fort a tliird time in 
possession of the enemy. It was not until June that the commander, General Forbes, 
set out from Philadelphia; it was September, before Colonel Washington, with the 
Virginia regulars, was ordered to join the main body at Ray’s Town; and, owing 
to the difficulties of cutting a new road, it was as late as November, when the army 
appeared before Bu Quesne. The gamson, deserted by the Indians, and without 
adequate means of defence, had escaped dowui the Oiiio the evening before the 
arrival of the British, who had only to take possession, therefore, in the king’s name. 
The fort was supplied with a new garrison, and the name changed to Pittsburg. The 
Indians, as usual, joined the strongest side. A peace was concluded with all the 
tribes between the Ohio and the lakes ; and the frontier inhabitants of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, were once more relieved from the terrors of fire and scalping 
knives. 

The campaign of 1758 was highly honourable to the British arms, and the results 
of it very important. Of the three expeditions, two had completely succeeded, and 
the leader of the third had made an important conquest. To the commanding talents 
of Pitt, and the confidence which they inspired, this change of fortune must be chiefly 
attributed ; and in no respect were these talents more strikingly displayed than in the 
choice of men to execute his plans. The advantages of this campaign had, however, 
been purchased by an expensive effort and coiTesponding exhaustion of provincial 
strength; and, when a circular letter from Mr. Pitt to the several governors induced 
the colonies to resolve upon making the most vigorous preparation for the next, they 
soon discovered that their resources were by no means commensurate with their zeal. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, it was resolved to signalize the year 1759 by 
the complete conquest of Canada. The plan of the campaign v/as, that three powerful 
armies should enter the French possessions by three different routes, and attack 
all their strong-holds at nearly the same time. At the head of one division of 
the army. Brigadier General Wolfe, a young officer who had signalized himself at 
the siege of Louisbourg, was to ascend the St. Lawrence and lay siege to Quebec, 
escorted by a strong fleet to cooperate with his troops. The central and main army, 
composed of British and provincials, w’as to be conducted against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point by General Amherst, the new commander-in-chief, who, after making 
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himself master of these places, was to proceed over Lake Champlain and by the way of 
Richelieu River to the St. Lawrence, and, descending that river, form a junction with 
General Wolfe before the walls of Quebec. The third army, to be composed principally 
of provincials, reinforced by a strong body of friendly Indians, was to be commanded 
by General Prideaux, who was to lead this division first against Niagara, and, after 
the reduction of that place, to embark on Lake Ontario, and proceed down the St. 
Lawrence against Montreal. It has been observed by a recent author, ‘‘ Had the 
elements been laid, and the enemy spell-bound, the whole of this brilliant plan could 
not have helped succeeding.” This sentence, however, betrays a very limited view of 
a plan that was well worthy of the mind of Pitt. In this arrangement immediate 
advantage was not sacrificed; while the more remote results exhibited a prospect 
highly calculated to excite the ambition of the leaders, and to arouse all the 
energies of the troops. It is in thus affording motives which tend to bring physical 
force into most effective and persevering action, that intellectual superiority becomes 
manifest, confounding the calculations of ordinary minds. 

Early in the winter. General Amherst commenced preparations for his part of the 
enterprise ; but it was not till the last of May that his troops were assembled at 
Albany ; and it was as late as the 22d of July, when he appeared before Ticonderoga. 
As the naval superiority of Great Britain had prevented France from sending out 
reinforcements, none of the posts in this quarter were able to withstand so great 
a force as that of General Amherst. Ticonderoga was immediately abandoned ; the 
example was followed at Crown Point; and the only way in which the enemy seemed to 
think of preserving their province was by retarding the English army with shows of 
resistance till the season of operation should be past, or till, by the gradual concen- 
tration of their forces, they should become numerous enough to make an effectual 
stand. From Crown Point they retreated to Ile-aux-Noix, where General Amherst 
understood there was a body of between three and four thousand men, and a fleet of 
several armed vessels. The English made great exertions to secure a naval supe- 
riority ; and had it not been for a succession of adverse storms upon the lake, they 
would most probably have accomplished the original design of forming a junction at 
Quebec, instead of being obliged to go into winter quarters at Crown Point. In 
prosecution of the enterprise against Niagara, General Prideaux had embarked with 
an army on Lake Ontario ; and on the 6th of July landed without opposition within 
about three miles from the fort, which he invested in form. While directing the 
operations of the siege he was killed by the bursting pf a cohorn, and the command 
devolved on Sir William Johnson. That general, prosecuting with judgment and 
vigour the plan of his predecessor, pushed the attack of Niagara with an intrepidity 
that soon brought the besiegers within a hundred yards of the covered way. Mean- 
while, the French, alarmed at the danger of losing a post which was key to their 
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interior empire in America, had collected a large body of regular troops from the 
neighbouring garrisons of Detroit, Venango, and Presqu’ Isle, with which, and a party 
of Indians, they resolved, if possible, to raise the siege. Apprised of their intention 
to hazard a battle, General Johnson ordered his light infantry, supported by some 
grenadiers and regular foot, to take post between the cataract of Niagara and the 
fortress ; placed the auxiliary Indians on his flanks ; and, together with this prepara- 
tion for an engagement, took effectual measures for securing his lines, and bridling the 
garrison. About nine in the morning of the 24th of J uly, the enemy appeared, and 
the horrible sound of the war whoop from the hostile Indians was the signal of battle. 
The French charged with gi’cat impetuosity, but were received with firmness ; and in 
less than an hour were completely routed. This battle decided the fate of Niagara. 
Sir William Johnson the next morning opened negociations with the French com- 
mandant; and in a few hours a capitulation was signed. The garrison, consisting of six 
hundred and seven men, were to march out with the honours of war, to be embarked 
on the lake, and carried to New York ; and the women and children were to be 
carried to Montreal. The reduction of Niagara effectually cut off' the communication 
between Canada and Louisiana. 

The expediton against the capital of Canada was the most daring and important. 
Strong by nature, and still stronger by art, Quebec had obtained the appellation of 
the Gibraltar of America; and every attempt against it had failed. It was now 
commanded by Montcalm, an officer of distinguished reputation; and its capture 
must have appeared chimerical to any one but Pitt. He judged rightly, however, 
that the boldest and most dangerous enterprises are often the most successful, 
especially v/hen committed to ardent minds glowing with enthusiasm, and emulous 
of glory. Such a mind he had discovered in General Wolfe, whose conduct at 
Louisbourg had attracted his attention. He appointed him to conduct the expedition, 
and gave him for assistants Brigadier Generals Moncton, Townshend, and Murray; all, 
like himself, young and ardent. Early in the season he sailed from Halifax with eight 
thousand troops, and, near the last of June, landed the whole army on the island of 
Orleans, a few miles below Quebec. From this position he could take a near and distinct 
view of the obstacles to be overcome. These were so great, that even the bold and san- 
guine Wolfe perceived more to fear than to hope. In a letter to Mr. Pitt, written before 
commencing operations, he declared that he saw but little prospect of reducing the place. 

Quebec stands on the north side of the St. Lawrence, and consists of an upper 
I and lower town. The lower town lies between the river and a bold and lofty 
eminence, which runs parallel to it far to the westward. At the top of this eminence 
is a plain, upon which the upper town is situated. Below, or east of the city, is the 
river St. Charles, whose channel is rough, and whose banks are steep and broken, j 
At a short distance farther down is the Montmorency ; and between these two rivers. 
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and reaching from one to the other, was encamped the French army, strongly 
entrenched, and at least equal in number to that of the English. General Wolfe 
took possession of Point Levi, on the southern bank of the St. Lawrence, and there 
erected batteries against the town. The cannonade which was kept up, though it 
destroyed many houses, made but little impression on the works, which were too 
strong and too remote to be materially affected ; their elevation, at the same time, 
placing them beyond the reach of the fleet. Convinced of the impossibility of 
reducing the place, unless he could erect batteries on the north side of the St. Law- 
rence, Wolfe soon decided on more daring measures. The northern shore of the 
St. Lawrence, to a considerable distance above Quebec, is so bold and rocky as to 
render a landing in tlie flice of an enemy impracticable. If an attempt were made 
below the town, the river Montmorency passed, and the French driven from their 
entrenchments, the St. Charles would present a new, and perhaps an insuperable barrier. 
With every obstacle fully in view, Wolfe, heroically observing that “ a victorious 
army finds no difficukies,” resolved to pass the Montmorency, and bring Montcalm 
to an engagement. In pursuance of this resolution, thirteen companies of English 
grenadiers, and part of the second battalion of royal Americans, were landed at the 
mouth of that river, while two divisions, under Generals Townshend and Murray, 
prepared to cross it higher up. Wolfe’s plan was to attack first a redoubt, close to 
the water’s edge, apparently beyond reach of the fire from the enemy’s entrenchments, 
in the belief that the French, by attempting to support that fortification, would put 
it in his power to bring on a general engagement ; or, if they should submit to the 
loss of the redoubt, that he could afterwards examine their situation with coolness, 
and advantageously regulate his future operations. On the approach of the British 
troops the redoubt was evacuated ; and the general, observing some confusion in the 
French camp, changed his original plan, and determined not to delay an attack. 
Orders were immediately despatched to the Generals Townshend and Murray to 
keep their divisions in readiness for fording the river ; and the grenadiers and royal 
Americans were directed to form on the beach until they could be properly sustained. 
These troops, however, not waiting for support, rushed impetuously toward the 
enemy’s entrenchments ; but they were received with so strong and steady a fire from 
the French musketry, that they were instantly thrown into disorder, and obliged to 
seek shelter at the redoubt which the enemy had abandoned. Detained here awhile 
by a dreadful thunder storm, they were still within reach of a severe fire from the 
French; and many gallant officers, exposing their persons in attempting to form the 
troops, were killed, the whole loss amounting to nearly five hundred men. The plan 
of attack being effectually disconcerted, the English general gave orders for repasaing 
the river, and returning to the isle of Orleans. 

Compelled to abandon the attack on that side, Wolfe deemed that advantage might 
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result from attempting to destroy the French fleet, and by distracting the attention of ; 
Montcalm with continual descents upon the northern shore. General Murray, with 
twelve hundred men in transports, made two vigorous but abortive attempts to land; 
and though more successful in the third, he did nothing more than burn a magazine 
of warlike stores. The enemy’s fleet was eflectually secured against attacks, either 
by land or by water, and the commander in chief was again obliged to submit to the 
mortification of recalling his troops. At this juncture, intelligence arrived that Niagara 
was taken, that Ticonderoga and Crown Point had been abandoned, but that General 
Amherst, instead of pressing forward to their assistance, was preparing to attack the 
Isle-aux-Noix. While Wolfe rejoiced at the triumph of his brethren in arms, he 
could not avoid contrasting their success with his own disastrous efforts. His mind, 
alike lofty and susceptible, was deeply impressed by the disasters at Montmorency; 
and his extreme anxiety, preying upon his delicate frame, sensibly affected his health. 
He was observed frequently to sigh ; and, as if life was only valuable while it added 
to his glory, he declared to his intimate friends, that he would not survive the disgrace 
which he imagined would attend the failure of his enterprise. Nothing, however, 
could shake the resolution of this valiant commander, or induce him to abandon the 
attempt. In a council of his principal officers, called on this critical occasion, it 
was resolved, that all the future operations should be above the town. The camp at 
the Isle of Orleans was accordingly abandoned; and the whole army having embarked 
on board the fleet, a part of it was landed at Point Levi, and a part higher up the 
river. Montcalm, apprehending from this movement that the invaders might make a 
distant descent and come on the back of the city of Quebec, detached M. de Bougainville 
with fifteen hundred men, to watch their motions, and prevent their landing. 

Baffled and harassed in all his previous assaults. General Wolfe seems to have 
determined to finish the enterprise by a single bold and desperate effort. The admiral 
sailed several leagues up the river, making occasional demonstrations of a design to 
land troops; and, during the night, a strong detachment in flat-bottomed boats fell 
silently down with the stream, to a point about a mile above the city. The beach 
was shelving, the bank high and precipitous, and the only path by which it 
could be scaled, was now defended by a captain’s guard and a battery of four guns. 
Colonel Howe, with the van, soon clambered up the rocks, drove away the guard, 
and seized upon the battery. The army landed about an hour before day, and by | 
daybreak was marshalled on the heights of Abraham. 

Montcalm could not at first believe the intelligence; but, as soon as he was assured 
of its truth, he made all prudent haste to decide a battle which it was no longer 
possible to avoid. Leaving his camp at Montmorency, he crossed the river St. Charles 
with the intention of attacking the English army. No sooner did Wolfe observe this 
movement, than he began to form his order of battle. His troops consisted of six 
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battalions, and the Louisbourg grenadiers. The right wing was commanded by 
General Monckton, and the left by General Murray. Tlie right flank was covered 
by the Louisbourg grenadiers, and the rear and left by Howe’s light infantry. The 
form in which the French advanced indicating an intention to outflank the left of the 
I English army, General Townshend was sent with the battalion of Amherst, and the 
I two battalions of royal Americans, to that part of the line, and they were formed en 
potenccy so as to present a double front to the enemy. The body of reserve consisted 
of one regiment, drawn up in eight divisions, with large intervals. The dispositions 
made by the French general were not less masterly. The right and left wings were 
composed about equally of European and colonial troops. The centre consisted of a 
column, formed of two battalions of regulars. Fifteen hundred Indians and Canadians, 
excellent marksmen, advancing in front, screened by surrounding thickets, began the 
battle. Their irregular fire proved fatal to many British officers, but it was soon 
silenced by the steady fire of the English. About nine in the morning the main body 
of the French advanced briskly to the charge, and the action soon became general. 
Montcalm having taken post on the left of the French army, and Wolfe on the right 
of the English, the two generals met each other where the battle was most severe. 
The English troops reserved their fire until the French had advanced within forty 
yards of their line, and then, by a general discharge, made terrible havoc among their 
ranks. The fire of the English was vigorously maintained, and the enemy everywhere 
yielded to it. General Wolfe, who, exposed in the front of his battalions, had been 
wounded in the wrist, betraying no symptom of pain, wrapped a handkerchief round 
his arm, and continued to encourage his men. Soon after, he received a shot in the 
groin ; but, concealing the wound, he was pressing on at the head of his grenadiers 
with fixed bayonets, when a third ball pierced his breast.*" The army, not disconcerted 
I by his fall, continued the action under Monckton, on whom the command now devolved, 
but who, receiving a ball through his body, soon yielded the command to General 
Townshend. Montcalm, fighting in front of his battalions, received a mortal wound 

® On receiving his mortal wound, Wolfe was conveyed into the rear, where, careless about himself, he dis« 
covered, in the agonies of death, the most anxious solicitude concerning the fate of the day. From extreme 
faintness, he had reclined his head on the arm of an officer, but was soon aroused by the cry of “ They fly, they 
fly! “ Who fly ? ” exclaimed the dying hero. “ The French,” answered his attendant. “ Then,” said he, “ I 
die contented,” and immediately expired. A death more full of military glory has seldom been recorded 
by the pen of the historian, or celebrated by the pencil of the painter. General Wolfe was only thirty- 
three years of age. He possessed those military talents, which, with the advantage of years and opportunity 
of action, “ to moderate his ardour, expand his faculties, and give to his intuitive perception and scientific 
knowledge the correctness of judgment perfected by experience,” would have “ placed him on a level with the 
most celebrated generals of any age or nation.” — Montcalm was every way worthy to be a competitor of Wolfe. 
He had the truest military genius of any officer whom the French had ever employed in America. After he 
had received his mortal wound, he yvas carried into the city ; and when informed that it was mortal, his reply 
i was, ” I am glad of it” On being told that he could survive but a feW hours, So much the better,” he 
; replied, ” I shall not then live to see the surrender of Quebec.” 
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abou*^ the same time; and General Senezergus, the second in command, also fell. 
The British grenadiers pressed on with their bayonets. General Murray, briskly 
advancing with the troops under his direction, broke the centre of the French army. 
The Highlanders, drawing their broadswords, completed the confusion of the enemy; 
and after having lost their first and second in command, the right and centre of the 
French were entirely driven from the field; and the left was following the example, 
when Bougainville appeared in the rear, with the fifteen hundred men who had been 
sent to oppose the landing of the English. Two battalions and two pieces of artillery 
were detached to meet him; but he retired, and the British troops were left the 
undisputed masters of the field. The loss of the French was much greater than 
that of the English. The corps of French regulars was almost entirely annihilated. 
The killed and wounded of the English army did not amount to six hundred men. 
Althougii Quebec was still strongly defended by its fortifications, and might possibly 
be relieved by Bougainville, or from Montreal, yet General Townshend had scarcely 
finished a road in the bank to get up his heavy artillery for a siege, when the inhabi- 
tants capitulated, on condition that during the war they might still enjoy their own 
civil and religious rights. A garrison of five thousand men was left under General 
Murray, and the fleet sailed out of the St. Lawrence. 

The fall of Quebec did not immediately produce the submission of Canada. The 
main body of the French army, which, after the battle on the plains of Abraham, 
retired to Montreal, and which still consisted of ten battalions of regulars, had been 
reinforced by six thousand Canadian militia, and a body of Indians. With these 
forces M. de Levi, who had succeeded the Marquis de Montcalm in the chief command, 
resolved to attempt tlie recovery of Quebec. He had hoped to carry the place by a 
coi/p de main during the winter; but, on reconnoitring, he found the outposts so 
well secured, and the governor so vigilant and active, that he postponed the enter- 
prise until spring. In the month of April, when the upper part of the St. Lawrence 
was so open as to admit a transportation by water, his artillery, military stores, and 
heavy baggage, were embarked at Montreal, and fell down the river under convoy of 
six frigates ; and M. de Levi, after a march of ten days, arrived with his army at 
Point au Tremble, within a few miles of Quebec. General Murray, to whom the 
care of maintaining the English conquest had been entrusted, had taken every pre- 
caution to preserve it ; but his troops had suffered so much by the extreme cold of 
the winter, and by the want of vegetables and fresh provisions, that instead of five 
thousand, the original number of his garrison, there were not at this time above three 
thousand men fit for service. With this small but valiant body he resolved to meet 
the enemy in the field; and on the 28th of April marched out to the heights of 
Abraham, where, near Sillery, he attacked the French under M. de Levi with great 
impetuosity. He was received with firmness ; and, after a fierce encounter, finding 
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himself outfinnked, and in danger of being surrounded by superior numbers, he called 
ciST liis troops, and retired into the city. In this action the loss of the English was 
near a thousand men, and that of the French still greater. The French general lost 
no time in improving his victory. On the very evening of the battle he opened 
trenches before the town, but it was the 11th of May before he could mount his 
batteries, and bring his guns to bear on the fortifications. By that time General 
Murray, who had been indefatigable in his exertions, had completed some outworks, 
and planted so numerous an artillery on his ramparts, that his fire was very superior | 
to that of the besiegers, and in a manner silenced their batteries. A British fleet 
most opportunely arriving a few days after, M. de Levi immediately raised the siege, 
and precipitately retired to Montreal. Here the Marquis de Vaudreuil, governor- 
general of Canada, had fixed his head quarters, and determined to make his last 
stand. For this purpose he called in all his detachments, and collected around him 
the whole force of the colony. 

The English, on the other hand, were resolved upon the utter annihilation of the 
French power in Canada ; and General Amherst prepared to overwhelm it with an 
irresistible superiority of numbers. Almost on the same day, the armies from 
Quebec, from Lake Ontario, and from Lake Champlain, were concentrated before 
Montreal: a capitulation was immediately signed; Detroit, Michilimackinac, and, indeed, 
all New France, surrendered to tlio English. The Frencli troops were to be carried 
home ; and the Canadians to retain their civil and religious privileges. 

The history of modern Europe, with whose destiny that of the colonies was closely 
interwoven, may be designated as the annals of an interminable war. Her sove- 
reigns, ever having the oily words of peace on their lips, have seldom had recourse 
to the olive branch but as the signal of a truce, the duration of which should be 
coeval with the reinvigoration of military strength. It w’as thus with France on 
the present occasion. Equally unsuccessful on both continents, and exhausted by 
her strenuous and continued efforts, she was at length induced to make overtures of 
peace; and every thing seemed to be in a fiiir train for adjustment, when the treaty 
was suddenly broken off by an attempt of the court of Versailles to mingle the politics 
of Spain and of Germany with the disputes between France and Great Britain. A 
secret family compact between the Bourbons to support each other through evil and 
good, in peace and in war, had rendered Spain desirous of war, and induced France 
once more to try her fortune. As the interests of the two nations were now identified, 
it only remained for England to make a formal declaration of hostility against Spain. 
The colonies of New England being chiefly interested in the reduction of the West 
India Islands, furnished a considerable body of troops to carry on the war. A large 
fleet was despached from England ; the land forces amounted to sixteen thousand ; 
and before the end of the second year, Great Britain had taken the important city 
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of Havannah, the key of the Mexican Gulf, together with the French provinces of 
Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and the Caribbee Islands. 

The progress of the British conquests, which threatened all the remaining colonial 
possessions of their opponents, was arrested by preliminary articles of peace, which, 
towards the close of 1762, were interchanged at Fontainbleau between the ministers 
of Great Britain, France, and Spain. On the 10th of February’ in the following 
year, a definitive treaty of peace was signed at Paris, and soon after ratified.<i France 


^ The acquisitions of Great Britain, both from France and Spain, on the continent of North America, 
established by this treaty, whether they be considered in relation to the political or commercial interests of 
the parent country, or in relation to the entire interests of the American colonies, merit particular attention. 
Every article, therefore, which has respect to America is subjoined in the words of the treaty. By the second 
article, France renounces and guarantees to Great Britain all Nova Scotia or Acadia, and likewise Canada, 
the isle of Cape Breton, and all other islands in the gulf and river of St. Lawrence. By the tliird article, it is 
stipulated, that the French shall have the liberty of fishing and drying on a part of the island of Newfound- 
land, as specified in the thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht ; and the French may also fish in the gulf 
of St Lawrence, so as they do not exercise the same but at the distance of three leagues from all the coasts 
belonging to Great Britain, as well those of the continent, as those of the islands in the said gulf. As to 
what relates to the fishery out of the said gulf, the French shall exercise the same, but at the distance of 
fifteen leagues from the coasts of the isle of Cape Breton. By the fourth article, Great Britain cedes to France, 
to serve as a shelter for the French fisherman, the islands of St. Peter and of Miquelon ; and his most Chris- 
tian Majesty absolutely engages not to fortify the said island, nor to erect any other buildings thereon, but 
merely for the conveniency of the fishery ; and to keep only a guard of fifty men for the police. By the sixth 
article it is stipulated, that the confines between the dominions of Great Britain and France on the continent 
of North America shall bo irrevocably fixed, by a line drawn along the middle of the river Mississippi, from 
its source, as far as the river Iberville, and from thence by a line drawn along the middle of this river, and 
of the Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the sea ; and to this purpose the most Christian King cedes in 
full right, and guarantees to his Britannic Majesty the river and port of Mobile and every thing that he pos- 
sesses on the left side of the river Mississippi, except the town of New Orleans, and the island on which it is 
situated, which shall remain to France, provided that the navigation of the river shall be equally free to the 
subjects of Great Britain and France, in its whole breadth and length, from its source to the sea, and that part 
expressly which is between tlie said island of New Orleans and the right bank of that river, as well as the 
passage both in and out of its mouth ; and the vessels belonging to the subjects of either nation shall not be 
stopped, visited, or subjected to the payment of any duty whatsoever. The stipulations in favour of the inha- 
bitants of Canada, inserted in the second article, shall also take place with regard to the inhabitants of the 
countries ceded by this article ; that is, that the French in Canada may freely profess the Roman Catholic 
religion, as far as the laws of Great Britain permit ; that they may enjoy their civil rights, retire when they 
please, and may dispose of their estates to British subjects. By the seventh article, it is stipulated, that 
Britain shall restore to France the islands of Guadaloupc, Marigalante, Desirade, and Martinico, in the West 
Indies, and of Belleisle, on the coast of France, with their fortresses ; provided that the term of eighteen 
months be granted to his Britannic Majesty’s subjects, settled there and in other places hereby restored to 
France, to sell tbeir estates, recover their debts, and to transport themselves and effects, without being restrained 
on account of their religion, or any pretence, except for debts, or criminal prosecutions. By the eighth article, 
France cedes and guarantees to Great Britain the islands of Granada and the Granadines, with the same stipula- 
tions in favour of the inhabitants as are inserted in the second article for those of Canada ; and the partition 
of the islands called neutral is agreed and fixed, so that those of St, Vincent, Dominico, and Tobago, shall 
remain in full right to England, and that of St. Lucia shall be delivered to France in full right, the two crowns 
reciprocally guaranteeing to each other the partition so stipulated. By the sixteenth article, it is stiptilated, 
that his Britannic Majesty shall cause all the fortifications to be demolished, which his subjects shall have erected 
in the bay of Honduras, and other places of the territory of Spain, in that part of the world. And his Catholic 
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ceded to Great Britain all the conquests which the latter had made in North 
America ; and it was stipulated between the two crowns, that the boundary-line of 
their respective dominions in the new hemisphere should run along the middle of the 
Mississippi, from its source as far as the Iberville, and along the middle of that river, 
and of Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain. 

Thus terminated a war, which originated in an attempt on the part of the French 
to surround the English colonists, and chain them to a narrow strip of country along 
the coast of the Atlantic ; and ended with their giving up the whole of what was then 
their only valuable territory in North America. The immediate advantage the colonies 
derived from the successful issue of the contest was great and apparent. Although, 
for a short period after the conquest of Canada had been effected, they were subject 
to attacks from the Indian ti*ibes attached to the French, and also from the Cherokees 
on their south-western borders, they were soon enabled to visit their cruelties with 
severe retribution, and to procure a lasting repose, as the Indians had no forts to 
which to repair for protection or aid. But the indirect results, though almost unper- 
ceived at first, were far more important, and prepared the way for those momentous 
efforts which issued in the loss to Great Britain of the fairest portion of her colonies, 
and the establishment of her vassal as a rival. The colonists became inured to the 
habits and hardships of a military life, and skilled in the arts of European warfare ; 
while the desire of revenge for the loss of Canada, which France did not fail to harbour, 
was preparing for them a most efficient friend, and making way for the anomalous 
exhibition of a despotic sovereign exerting all his power in the cause of liberty and 
independence. 

Majesty shall not, for the future, sufibr the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, or their workmen, to be disturbed 
or molested under any pretence whatsoever, in their occupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away log- 
wood ; and for this purpose they may build, without hindrance, and occupy, witliout interruption, the houses 
and magazines necessary for them, for their families, and for their effects; and his said Catholic Majesty assures 
to them, by this article, the entire enjoyment of what is above stipulated. By the seventeenth article, his 
Catholic Majesty desists from all pretensions which he may have formed to the right of fishing about the island 
of Newfoundland. By the eighteenth article, it is stipulated, that the king of Great Britain shall restore to 
Spain all that he has conquered in the island of Cuba, with the fortress of llavannah; and that fortress, as 
well as all the other fortresses of the said island, shall be restored in the same condition they were in when 
they were conquered by his Britannic Majesty’s arms. By the twentieth article, his Catholic Majesty cedes 
and guarantees, in full right, to his Britannic Majesty, Florida, with the Fort St. Augustine, and the bay of 
Pensacola, as well as all that Spain possesses on the continent of North America, to the east, or to the south* 
east of the river Mississippi ; and, in general, every thing that depends on the said countries and lands, with 
the sovereignty, property, and possession, and all rights acquired by treaties, or otherwise, which the Catholic 
king ^nd the crown of Spain have had till now over the said countries.” Anderson, vol. iii. p. 339—443, 
where the preliminary articles of the treaty are inserted entire ; and vol. iv. p. ly 2, where the most material 
alterations or explanations of those articles, as settled by the definitive treaty, are inserted.— 'American 
Annali vol. ii. p. 113 — 113. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

I 

I 

THE EETOLUTION. — FROM THE MOTION FOR WRITS OP ASSISTANCE TO THE REPEAL OP THE 

STAMP ACT. 

No period of the world’s history exhibits events more deeply fraught with interest, 
or more full of moral and political instruction, than the era of American independence. 
Duly to appreciate the character of the struggle, it is necessary to take a brief 
review of the circumstances in which the colonies originated, their progress for nearly 
a century and a half, and the nature of the connexion which existed between the 
colonies and the parent state. 

A considerable variety of circumstances attended the establishment of the different 
colonies. In some cases large sums were advanced, either by associated or by 
individual proprietors who remained in England, expecting, though in vain, to derive 
a profitable return for the advance of their capital; while in others, and those the most 
eminent, the colonies were founded solely at the expense and by the talent and 
laborious exertion of the individuals who expatriated themselves, to obtain the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of rights which they sought in vain in their native land. In no 
instance can it be truly stated that any American colony was established at the expense 
of the government or nation of Great Britain. The individuals who had thus volun- 
tarily separated themselves from their native land by a distance of three thousand 
miles, still maintained some connexion with the parent state, both because the new 
soil was claimed as an appendage of tlie crown, and in order to place themselves 
under adequate protection against the hostile attempts of any of the other European 
states. By royal charter, however, each colony was allowed its legislative assembly, 
and with such slight restrictions, that the colonists might well be excused for enter- 
taining the idea that they possessed their own parliament ; and their history evinces 
that this sentiment was widely extended and deeply impressed on the minds of the 
Americans. In no case were the civil institutions of the colonies less free than thoie 
of the British constitution — in many instances they were far more so; while the j 
simplicity and popular character of their ecclesiastical bodies tended most powerfully ' 
to keep alive the spirit of civil freedom. The liberties they enjoyed were rendered i 
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still more valuable, in their esteem, from the recollection of the sacrifices they had 
made to obtain them. What labour — ^what fatigue — ^what peril had they not encountered 
in an unknown and savage land! — Exposed to the excessive rigour of the winter, and 
the overpowering heat of the summer, of an American climate, unmitigated by the 
protecting and consoling influences of civilization, an early death had been the fate of 
most of the first emigrants ; while those who survived the miseries of their situation 
had to defend their new habitations against the assaults of a ferocious foe, who 
disputed their title to the possession of lands they had so long regarded as exclu- 
sively their own. Did the aristocracy or the legislature of Great Britain share in 
these toils? Did they dispense with any of their luxurious habits to relieve the 
wants, or sympathise in the difficulties or distresses of these brave and indefatigable 
men? Or did they not leave them unnoticed till they became sufficiently wealthy to 
afford a lucrative banishment to some of the basest scions of nobility, and a prospect 
of yielding a revenue which might facilitate the enlargement of the pension list? 

After the difficulties inevita))ly attendant on first attempts at colonization were 
overcome, the progress of the colonists in changing the luxuriant wilderness into 
a cultivated and well-regulated state was very rapid; and to the abundance of 
nature, commerce soon added the accumulations of wealth. The secret of their 
prosperity undoubtedly is, that the colonies w^ere left to themselves, without the 
officious intermeddling of the legislature of the parent state. The navigation acts 
form the only exception to this observation. These acts, it has already been 
observed,* prohibited both exportation and importation either in Britain or the 
colonies, except in English-built vessels manned by English sailors. These and 
other enactments were designed to secure to England a monopoly of all American 
productions, from. which her merchants could derive a profit; and had they been 
carried into full effect, they would have prevented all direct intercourse between the 
British American colonies and those of Spanish America, as well as with Europe and 
Asia. Through the laxity of their administration, however, an important traffic had 
long been carried on with Spanish settlements, the returns of which were principallj^ 
!n gold and silver, an object of great moment to the interest of the English colonies, 
and indeed very advantageous to Great Britain herself. A considerable trade was 
also carried on between New York and some other of the principal American sea-ports, 
and Lisbon, the returns of which were made chiefly in specie, and the remainder in 
wine. These and other sources of commercial profit were closed by the strict enforce- 
ment of the navigation laws, their systematic evasion having attracted the attention 
6{ the British ministry; and this measure was, in fact, one of the most powerful, 
though least avowed, incitements to revolutionary zeal. It must also be added, 


* Book I. chap, ii, p. 44 ; and chap. iii. p. S5. 
^ Stedman’s American War, 4to. vol. i. p. 16. 
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that for the aggrandisement of English manufactures^ the colonists were pro* 
hibited from making some of the most simple and necessary articles^ a measure 
which was, in the estimation of the Americans, as degrading as it was iinjust and 
oppressive. 

It must be evident to any impartial investigator, that for all purposes of internal 
government, in the New England colonies especially, the connexion between them 
and the British empire was little more than nominal ; and that, under the form of 
allegiance, the reality of independence had long existed. It was not easy to 
devise,” says Governor Hutchinson, whose testimony on this point at least must 
be admitted to be of great weight, a system of subordinate government less con- 
trolled by the supreme, than the governments in the colonies. Every colony had 
been left to frame their own laws, and adapt them to the genius of the people, 
and the local circumstances of the colony. Massachusetts, in particular, was go- 
verned by laws varying greatly from, though not repugnant to, the laws of England. 
Not only their penal laws, their forms of administering justice, the descent of estates, 
varied from the English constitution, and were settled to their own minds ; but they 
had been allowed to establish a mode of religious worship, and a form of church 
government and discipline, which, at most, might be said to be only tolerated in 
England!” ® Possessed of their own legislature, the colonists imposed and appropriated 
their own imposts, and perpetually resisted the attempts of the crown to render the 
governors, judges, and other officers appointed by the sovereign, independent of the 
colonial legislatures, by refusing them. The repeated declarations of some of the 
representative assemblies, that no power could lawfully require the imposition of 
any tax without the assent of the colonial assembly, plainly indicated their opinion as 
to their independence of the British parliament in all matters of internal government ; 
while their frequent resistance to the encroachments of the crown in the conduct of the 
governors proves equally their watchful jealousy to keep the sovereign power within 
the narrowest limits, and to dispute its exercise whenever it interfered with their 
real or imaginary rights. 

The advocates of the liberties of America, preceding and during the period of contest, I 
appear to have been fully aware of the real state of the question ; that their views were 
just, is testified by the almost unanimous concurrence of all enlightened statesmen of 
the present day. When Charles Townshend, at the conclusion of one of his speeches in 
favour of the right of the British parliament to tax the colonies, exclaimed, ** And now 
will these Americans, planted by our care, nourished up by our indulgence until they 
are grown to a degree of strength and importance, and protected by our arms — will 
they grudge to contribute their mite to relieve us from the heavy burden we lie 


p Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts Bay, p. 353. 
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under?” Colonel Barre replied: — They planted by your care! No, your oppres- 
sion planted them in America. They fled from your tyranny, to a then unculti- 
vated and inhospitable country, where they exposed themselves to almost all the 
hardships to which human nature is liable, and among others, to the cruelties of a 
savage foe — the most subtle, and 1 will take upon me to say, the most formidable, of 
any people upon the face of God’s earth; and yet, actuated by principles of true 
English liberty, they met all hardships with pleasure, compared with those they suf- 
fered in their own country, from the hands of those who should have been their 
friends. They nourished by your indulgence ! They grew by your neglect of them. 
As soon as you began to take care about them, that care was exercised in sending 
persons to rule them in one department and another, who were deputies of deputies 
to some members of this house, sent to prey upon them; men, whose behaviour on many 
occasions has caused the blood of those sons of liberty to recoil within them ; men 
promoted to the highest seats of justice, some of whom, to my knowledge, w^ere glad, 
by going to a foreign country, to escape being brought to a bar of justice in their own. 
They protected by your arms 1 They liave nobly taken up arms in your defence, have 
exerted their valour, amidst their constant and laborious industry, for the defence of 
a country whose frontiers were drenched in blood, while its interior parts yielded all 
its little savings to your emolument. And believe me, that same spirit of. freedom 
which actuated that people at first will accompany them still.”** 

The immediate and exciting causes of the spirit of opposition to the government 
were two-fold;* the rigorous execution of the navigation laws, which destroyed a 
most important and profitable, though contraband and illegal trade ; and the 
assertion by the British parliament of its right to tax the colonies. The latter so 
speedily followed the former, and aflbrded so preferable a ground on which to make a 
stand, that the navigation law^s were seldom exhibited as one of the chief grievances; 
although, had not the stamp act and other similar measures been brought forw^ard, 
the laws affecting the trade of the colonics would inevitably have excited the same 
opposition. 

The attempt to hold a people, circumstanced as were the American colonists, under 
the legislation of Great Britain, was as irrational as it was unjust. Financial embar- 
rassments called forth the erroneous policy into action, which, as often happens in 
private life, deeply aggravated the evil it was designed to remedy; and the attempt to 
wring a few thousands per annum from the colonists, terminated in plunging Great 
Britain into debt, and in depriving her of an immense territory, which, under a 
just and liberal management, might still have continued one of the most illustrious i 
appendages of the British crown. i 


Gordon's History of the American Revolution, vol. i. p. 160, 161. 
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Plans of la)'ing internal taxes, and of drawing a revenue from the colonies, had 
been at various times suggested to the ministry, and particularly to Sir Robert Walpole. 
This statesman, however, was too wise and sagacious to adopt them. I will leave 
the taxation of the Americans,” Walpole answered, for some of my successors, who 
may have more courage than I have, and be less friendly to commerce than I am. It 
has been a maxim with me,” he added, during my administration, to encourage the 
trade of the American colonies to the utmost latitude ; nay, it has been necessary to 
pass over some irregularities in their trade with Europe ; for, by encouraging them 
to an extensive and growing foreign commerce, if they gain five hundred thousand 
pounds, 1 am convinced that, in two years afterwards, full two hundred and fifty 
thousand of this gain will be in his majesty’s exchequer by the labour and product of 
this kingdom, as immense quantities of every kind of our manufactures go thither; 
and as they increase in the foreign American trade, more of our produce will be 
wanted. This is taxing them more agreeably to their own constitution and laws.” * 
The first Pitt, also, in his celebrated speech on the repeal of the stamp act, refer- 
ring to the conduct of the several preceding administrations, says, None of these 
thought, or even dreamed of, robbing the colonies of their constitutional rights. 
That was reserved to mark an era of the late administration; not that there w^ere 
wanting some, wlien I had the honour to serve his majesty, to propose to me to burn 
my fingers with an American stamp act. With the enemy at their back, with our 
bayonets at their breasts, in tlie day of their distress, perhaps the Americans would 
have submitted to the imposition ; but it would have been taking an ungenerous and 
unjust advantage.” 

Whatever might have been the views or wishes of any individual of the British 
cabinet, at any period, relative to drawing a revenue directly from the colonies, no 
one had been bold enough to make the attempt until after the reduction of the French 
power in America. This was deemed a favourable moment to call upon the 
Americans for taxes, to assist in tlic payment of a debt, incurred, as was alleged, in a 
great measure, for their protection against a powerful enemy, now no longer an object 
of their dread.^ A British statesman should have reflected, that, if the Americans 
were relieved from the dread of their ancient enemy, they no longer required the 
protection of the parent country against that enemy ; and that the strongest hold on 
their dependence was gone when Canada was gained.^ 

• Bissett’s History, vol. i. p. 227, and M. Botta's Histoire de la Guerre de I’ Independence et des Btats- 
Unis d’Amerique. Edit. Franc, vol. i. p. 62. 

^ Pitkin, vol. i. p. 157. 

t “ The disposition to tax the Americans, unless they would tax themselves equal to the wishes of the 
ministry, was undoubtedly strengthened by the reports of their gaiety and luxury which reached the mother 
country : it was also said, that the planters lived like princes, while the inhabitants of Britain laboured hard 
for a tolerable subsistence.^ The officers lately returned represented them as rich, wealthy, and even overgrown 
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The conquest of Canada had scarcely been effected,*' when rumours were extensively 
prevalent* that a different system of government was about to be adopted by ttie 
parent state; that the charters would be taken away, and the colonies reduced to 
royal governments. The officers of the customs began to enforce with strictness all 
the acts of parliament regulating the trade of the colonies, several of which had been 
suspended, or had become obsolete. Governor Bernard, of Massachusetts, who was 
always a supporter of the royal prerogative, appears to have entered fully into these 
views, and to have indicated, by his appointment of confidential advisers, that his 
object would be to extend the power of the government to any limits which the 
ministry might require. The first demonstration of the new course intended to be 
pursued, was the arrival of an order in council to carry into effect the acts of trade, 
and to apply to the supreme judicature of the province for writs of assistance, to be 
granted to the officers of the customs. According to the ordinary course of law, no 
searches or seizures can be made without a special warrant, issued upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, particularly designating the place to be searched and 

in fortune. Their opinion might arise from observations made in tlie American cities and towns during the 
war, while large sums were spent in the country, for the support of fleets and armies. American productions 
were then in great demand, and trade flourished. The peojde, naturally generous and hospitable, having a 
number of strangers among them, indulged themselves in many uncommon expenses. When the war was 
terminated, and they had no fiirther apprehension of danger, the jiowcr of the late enemy in the country being 
totally broken, — Canada, and the back lands to the very banks of the Mississippi, with the I'loridas, being ceded 
to Great Britain, — it was thought they could not well make too much of those who had so contributed to their 
security. Partly to do honour to them, and partly, it is to be feared, to gratify their own pride, they added 
to their show of plate, by borrowing of neighbours, and made a great parade of riches in their several enter- 
tainments. The plenty and variety of provision and liquors enabled them to furnish out an elegant table at a 
comparatively trifling expense.” — Gordon’s History, vol. i. p. 157, 158. 

^ It will be perceived that the contest respecting the wrrits of assistance occurred nearly two years before 
the signature of the treaty of Paris; but it has been deemed preferable to make a slight chronological retro- 
cession than to dissever this occurrence from those with which it is so strictly allied in its moral and political 
character. 

‘ “ Nothing excited a greater alarm in the breasts of those to whom it w^as communicated, than the following 
anecdote, viz. The Rev. Mr. Whitefield, ere he left Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, on Monday afternoon, 
the 2d of April, 1764, sent for Dr. Langdon and Mr. Haven, the congregational ministers of the town, and 
upon their coming and being alone with him, said, * I can’t in conscience leave the town without acquainting 
you with a secret. My heart bleeds for America. O poor New England ! There is a deep-laid plot against 
both your civil and religpous liberties, and tliey will be lost. Your golden days are at an end. You have 
nothing but trouble before you. My information comes from the best authority in Great Britain. I was 
allowed to speak of the affair in general, but enjoined not to mention particulars. Your liberties will be lost.” 
Gordon, voL L p. 143. Considerable jealousy appears to have been justly entertained by the Americans of 
the well-known Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The bishop of LlandaflT observed, in a 
discourse on behalf of that institution, that the establishment of episcopacy being obtained, ” the American 
church will go out of its infant state, be able to stand upon its own legs, and, without foreign help, support 
and spread itself, and then this society will be brought to the happy issue intended.” Mr. Whitefield justly 
remarks, in a letter to Dr. Durell, “ Supposing his lordship’s assertions true, then I fear it will follow, that a 
society, which, since its first institution, hath been looked upon as a society for propagating the gospel, hath 
been all fhe while rather a society for propagating episcopacy in foreign parts.” 
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the goods to be seized. But the writ of assistance was to command all sheriffs and 
other civil officers to assist the person to whom it was granted in breaking open and 
searching every place where he might suspect any prohibited or uncustomed goods to 
be concealed. It was a sort of commission, during pleasure, to ransack the dwellings 
of the citizens, for it was never to be returned, nor any account of the proceedings 
under it rendered to the court whence it issued. Such a weapon of oppression in the 
hands of the inferior officers of the customs, might well alarm even innocence, and 
confound the violators of the law. 

The mercantile part of the community united in opposing the petition, and was in 
a state of great anxiety, as to the result of the question. The officers of the customs 
called upon Mr. Otis for his official assistance, as advocate-general, to argue their 
cause : but as he believed these writs to be illegal and tyrannical, he resigned the 
situation, though very lucrative, and if filled by a compliant spirit, leading to the highest 
favours of government. The merchants of Salem and Boston applied to Otis^' and 
Thacher, who engaged to make their defence. The trial took place in the council 
chamber of the Old Town House, in Boston. The judges were five in number, 
including Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, who presided as chief justice ; and the room 
was filled with all the officers of government and the principal citizens, to hear the 
arguments in a cause that inspired the deepest solicitude. The case was opened by 
Mr. Gridley, who argued it with much learning, ingenuity, and dignity, urging every 
point and authority that could be found, after the most diligent search, in favour of 
the custom house petition; making all his reasoning depend on this consideration, — 
“ if the parliament of Great Britain is the sovereign legislator of the British empire.” 
He Wcas followed by Mr. Thachev on the opposite side, whose reasoning w as ingenious 
and .able, delivered in a tone of great mildness and moderation. “ But,” in the 
language of President Adams, ‘‘Otis was a flame of fire; wdth a promptitude of 
classical allusion, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical events and 
dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic glance into futurity, and a 
rapid torrent of impetuous eloquence, he hurried away all before him. American 
independence was then and there born. The seeds of patriots and heroes to defend 
the Non sine Diis animosns infans^ to defend the vigorous youth, were then and 

^ Mr. Hutchinson insists that the opposition of Mr. Otis was originally excited by the governor's refusing 
the place of chief justice of the supreme court to his father; and speaking of his conduct on this occasion, says, 

“ Mr. Otis’s zeal in carrying on these causes was deemed as meritorious as if it had sprung from a sincere 
concern for the lib(?rties of the people. His resentment against the governor was not charged upon him as 
the motive.” Mr. Hutchinson may, however, be supposed at least as prejudiced against Mr. Otis, as his 
biographer or Mr. Adams may he in his favour. See Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts Bay from 1749 
to 1774, p. 90—95. 

> This allusion is to the alliance medal, struck in Paris; one side of which contains the head of Liberty, with 
j the words Libertas Americana^ 4th July, 1770; and on the reverse, a robust infitnt struggling with the serpent, 

I attacked by a lion (England), defended by Minerva (France), who interposes a shield with the fleurs de lis, 

' and on whirl', the lion fastens; the motto, furnished by Sir William Jones, Non sine Diis ariimosus infans. 
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there sown. Every man of an immense crowded audience appeared to me to go 
away as 1 did, ready to take arms against writs of assistance. Then and there was 
the first scene of the first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. 
Then and there the child Independence was born. In fifteen years, i,c. in 1776, he 
grew up to manhood and declared himself free.*’*'' 

In consequence of this argument, it appears, the popularity of Otis was without 
bounds, and at the next election he was for the first time chosen a member of the 
house of representatives by an almost unanimous vote. Some idea of the state ol 
public sentiment at that period may be derived from tlie following remarkable language 
of the governor, in his speech at the commencement of the session. Let me recom- 
mend to you to give no attention to declamations tending to promote a suspicion of 
the civil rights of the people being in danger. Such harangues might suit well iu 
the times of Charles and James, but in the times of the Georges they are gioundless 
and unjust. Since the accession of the first George, there has been no instance of 
the legal privileges of any corporate body being attacked by any of the king’s ministers 
or servants, without public censure ensuing. His present majesty has given uncom- 
mon assurances how much he has at heart the preservation of the liberty, rights, and 
privileges of all his subjects. Can it be supposed that he can forfeit his word; or 
that he will suffer it to be forfeited by the acts of any servant of his with impunity: 
An insinuation so unreasonable and injurious I am sure will never be well received 
among you.” 

In the following session Governor Bernard informed the house of representatives, 
that, during the recess of the legislature, he had appropriated a small sura towards 
fitting out the sloop Massachusetts to protect the fisliery. The committee appointed 
to prepare an answer, reported to the house a message, in which, after desiring his 
excellency to restore the sloop to her former condition, they add — ‘‘Justice to our- 
selves and to our constituents obliges us to remonstrate against the method of making 
or increasing establishments by the governor and council. It is in effect taking from 
the house their most darling privilege, tbe right of originating all taxes. It is, in 
short, annihilating one branch of the legislature. And when once the representatives 
of a people give up this privilege, the government will very soon become arbitrary. 
No necessity, therefore, can be sufficient to justify a house of representatives in giving 
up such a privilege; for it would be of little consequence to the people whether they 
were subject to George or Louis, the king of Great Britain or the French king, if 
both were arbitrary, as both would be if both could levy taxes without parliament.” 
“ Treason, treason!” cried one of the members when these words were read; but the 
report was accepted, and the message sent unaltered to the governor. The same day 
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j he returned it, accompanied by a letter requesting that a part of it might be expunged, 

I as disrespectful to the king. It was then proposed to insert an amendment in the 
: j message, expressive of loyalty; but a certain member crying Rase them, rase them,’* 
the obnoxious words, which had been underlined by the governor, were erased ; it 
j being obvious that the remonstrance would be the same in effect with or without 
them.” The governor sent a vindication of his conduct to the house, and prorogued 
i the assembly before there was time to answer it. 

j In the mean time, the laws of trade were enforced with increasing strictness, 

! greatly to the embarrassment of American commerce, particularly that of the northern 
I colonies, the whole of whose foreign trade seemed about to be ruined; an event which 
' would leave them no means of making remittances to England for the purchase of 
manufactures, rendered so necessary by the severity of their climate, but direct expor- 
tations to that country; to which, the subjection of Canada having made that province 
: the seat of the fur trade, they had nothing to send, but the growth of their forests ; 

I I and the produce of their whale fishery. The apprehension of this evil induced ! 

! I them to urge their agents and correspondents in Great Britain to make every effort 
j I to procure a repeal, or to prevent the perpetuity, of the most obnoxious statutes, par- j 
I j ticularly of the sugar and molasses act. Notwithstanding the approach of these evils, j 
j mid the language of Mr. Otis in his argument on writs of assistance, the unconstitu- ; 
j I tional character of this and the other laws of trade does not appear to have been denied i 
j with a voice loud and general enough to excite attention in Great Britain, or even in ' 
the southern colonies ; nor does the authority of parliament to enact them appear to i 
have been yet openly contested by any deliberative body. The colonies were not 
ready to throw off by force restraints which they had been accustomed to wear from I 
their infancy, and which had not till lately pressed severely upon them. They now 
began to find them galling; and perhaps the time when they would have grown up to ' 
such a size as to feel themselves cramped and shackled by them beyond endurance, was 
not far distant. The ministry, however, chose to anticipate it ; and in December, i 
orders were published in America for the vigilant and unsparing enforcement 
of the most odious of these laws, with the avowed purpose of raising a revenue. 

The year 1TG4 was prolific in measures calculated to agitate and arouse the spirit | 
of the Americans. Early in March an act was passed, which declared that the bills | 
which had been issued by the several colonial governments, should no longer be | 
regarded as legal currency ; an enactment which, although in some cases it might have ! 
the beneficial effect of preventing an injurious excess of paper, was very prejudicial to ! 
the interests, as well as galling to the feelings, of the colonists. On the 10th of 
March the house of commons passed eighteen resolutions for imposing taxes and 
! duties on the colonies. The execution of that which declared that it might be proper 
to impose certain stamp duties on them, was deferred to the next session ; but the 
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others were immediately enforced by ‘‘ An Act for granting certain Duties in America;” 
which, after stating that it w^as just and expedient to raise a revenue there, imposed 
duties on silks and coloured calicoes from Persia, India, or China, and on sugar, 
wines, coffee, and pimento, made the sugar and molasses act perpetual, reducing 
the duty on molasses from sixpence to threepence per gallon; and this for the 
express and sole purpose of raising a revenue. The same act increased the number 
of enumerated commodities, laid new and harsh restrictions on commerce, re-enacted 
many of the obsolete laws of trade, and provided that all penalties and forfeitures, 
accruing under any of them, might be sued for, at the election of the informer, in any 
' court of record or of admiralty, or in that of vice-admiralty to be established over all 
America. The declaration which was made, that all these duties should be devoted 
to the maintenance of an army for the defence of the colonies, was by no means satis- 
! factory: it was, indeed, urged by the ministry, to prove to the Americans that the 
money which was raised from them would ultimately be spent again among thcii 
own inhabitants ; but the colonists sagaciously conjectured, that now they had no other 
enemy than a few exhausted tribes of Indians, there must be some other design 
than that of defence in maintaining a standing army among them ; and they could 
attribute the plan to no other source than a desire on the part of the ministry to secure 
the destruction of their liberties by military force. 

I The direct assertion by the Bntish parliament of its right to tax the colonies, 
i accompanied, as it evidently was, by a determination to carry the principle into 
almost immediate efi’ect, excited the most extensive clamour and agitation, not only 
among individuals, but in the minds of the constituted authorities. ‘‘ Taxation without 
i-epresentation is tyranny,” was the universal watchword; the proposed exaction was 
every where the topic of conversation, and the subject of the severest animadversion. 
Every day beheld the aflection of the Americans for the parent country sensibly 
diminish, while the disposition to resist by force was silently but effectually fostered. 
Several of the provincial assemblies sent instructions to their agents in London to 
employ every means to prevent the obnoxious measure being carried into effect. 

The people of Boston, at their meeting in May, instructed their representatives 
to the general court on this important subject. In these instructions, (which were 
drawn up by Samuel Adams, one of ^Iie committee appointed for that purpose,) after 
commenting on the sugar and molasses act, they proceed to observe ; “ But our 
greatest apprehension is, that these proceedings may be preparatory to new taxes; 
for if our trade may be taxed, why not our lands? why not the products of our lands, 
and every thing we possess or use ? This, we conceive, annihilates our charter rights 
to govern and tax ourselves. It strikes at our British privileges, which, as we have 
never forfeited, we hold in common with our fellow-subjects who are natives of Britain. 
If taxes are laid upon us, in any shape, without our having a legal representation 
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where they are laid, we are reduced from the character of free subjects, to the state j 
of tributary slaves. We, therefore, earnestly recommend it to you to use your utmost 
endeavours to obtain from the general court all necessary advice and instruction to 
our agent, at this most critical juncture. We also desire you to use your endeavours 
that the other colonies, having the same interests and rights with us, may add their 
weight to that of this province; that by united application of all who are aggrieved, 
all may obtain redress.” “ This was the first public act in the colonies, in opposition 
vO the ministerial plans of drawing a revenue directly from America; and it contained 
the first suggestion of the propriety of that mutual understanding and correspondence 
among the colonies, which laid the foundation of their future confederacy. Tlie 
house of representatives of Massachusetts, in June following, declared, “That the 
sole right of giving and granting the money of the people of that province, was vested 
in them, or their representatives, and that the imposition of duties and taxes by the 
' parliament of Great Britain upon a people not represented in the house of commons, 
is absolutely irreconcilable with their rights ; that no man can justly take the pro- j 
perty of another, without his consent; upon which original principles, the power of , 
making laws for levying taxes, one of the main pillars of the British constitution, is ; 
evidently founded.” The same sentiments are expressed, though in stronger language, ! 
in their letter of instructions to their agent. “If the colonists are to be taxed at 
pleasure,” they say, “ without any representatives in parliament, what will there be 
to distinguish them, in point of liberty, from the subjects of the most absolute prince? 

If we are to be taxed at pleasure, without our consent, will it be any consolation to 
us, that we are to be assessed by a hundred instead of one? If we are not repre- | 
i Gcnted, we are slaves.” The house, also, at the same time, appointed a committee, | 
i to sit during the recess of the court, to write to the other colonies, requesting them to 
join in applying for a repeal of the sugar act, and in endeavouring to prevent the 
passage of the act laying stamp duties, or any other act imposing taxes on the 
American provinces. 

The assembly of Connecticut appointed a committee to assist the governor in j 
drawing up reasons why the colonies should not be charged with internal taxes by 
authority of parliament. These reasons were drawn up principally by Mr. Fitch, 
an able jurist, then governor of Connecticut, and being reported to the assembly 
of that colony, were approved. In the course of the year, petitions to the king 
and both houses of parliament were prepared in many of the colonies, and 
sent to their agents. The general court of Massachusetts ^vas prorogued until j 
October. The house of representatives of that colony agreed upon a petition in | 
accordance with their resolutions of June preceding. This being sent to the council 
for their concurrence, through the influence of Thomas Hutchinson, one of the joint 
*» Life of Samuel Adams, Signers of Declaration of Independence, vol. ix. p. 291. 
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I committee to whom it was referred, was finally so altered and modified, as to place 
I the objections of that colony to the stamp act on the ground of expediency rather 
j than of right. The petitions of the other colonies, however, spoke a more bold and 
I decisive language. The memorial of the assembly of Virginia to the house of commons 
' declared, that they conceived it essential to British liberty, that laws imposing taxes 
j : on the people ought not to be made without the consent of representatives chosen by ' 

I I themselves; who, at the same time that they are acquainted with the circumstances 
i j of their constituents, sustain a proportion of the burden laid on them. This privilege, 

! inherent in the persons who discovered and settled these regions, could not,” they 
I observed, be renounced, or forfeited by their removal hither, not as vagabonds and 
i fugitives, but licensed and encouraged by their prince, and animated with a laudable 
I desire of enlarging the British dominions and extending its commerce; on the contrary, 

I it wa« secured to them and their descendants, with all other rights and immunities of 
i British subjects, by a royal charter, which hath been invariably recognised and 
; ' confirmed by his majesty and his predecessors, in their commissions to the several 
j I governors, granting a power and prescribing a form of legislation, according to which 
i : laws for the administration of justice, and for the welfare and good government of the 
I colony, have been enacted by the governor, council, and general assembly: and to 
j them reijuisitions and applications for supplies have been directed by the crown.” 

, ’’File petitions of the assembly of New York were drawn with great ability, and ' 
I breathed a spirit more bold and decided than those from any other colony. In that j 
i to the house of commons, after stating, that from the year 1G83 there had been | 
in that province three legislative branches, consisting of the governor and council, 
i appointed by the crown, and the representatives chosen by the people, who had | 

I enjoyed the right of taxing the subject for the support of the government, and had ! 
j ! always granted aid to the crown according to their abilities, they add, “ But an 
exemption from the burden of ungranted and involuntary taxes must be the grand 
principle of every free state. Without such a right vested in themselves, exclusive of 
all others, there can be no liberty, no happiness, no security ; it is inseparable from 
the very idea of property; for who can call that his own which may be taken away 
at the pleasure of another? And so evidently does this appear to be the natural right 
of mankind, that even conquered tributary states, though subject to the payment of a j 
jfixed periodical tribute, never were reduced to so absolute and forlorn a condition, as I 
to yield to all the burdens which their conquerors might, at any future time, think i 
fit to impose. The tribute paid, the debt was discharged; and the remainder they ! 
would call their own. And if conquered vassals, upon the principle of mutual justice, ! 
may claim a freedom from assessments unbounded and unassented to, without which 
^ they would suffer the loss of every thing, and life itself become intolerable, with how ' 
much propriety and boldness may we proceed to inform the commons of Great Britain, 
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who, to their distinguished honour, in all ages asserted the liberties of mankind, that 
the people of this colony nobly disdain the thought of claiming that exemption as a | 
privilege. They found it on a basis more honourable, solid, and stable; they challenge 
it, and glory in it as their right. That right their ancestors enjoyed in Great Britain 
and Ireland; their descendants, returning to these kingdoms, enjoy it again; and that 
it may be exercised by his majesty’s subjects at home, and justly denied to those who 
submitted to poverty, barbarian wars, loss of blood, loss of money, personal fatigues, 
and ten thousand unutterable hardships, to enlarge the trade, wealth, and dominion 
of the nation; or to speak with the most incontestable modesty, that when, as subjects, 
all have equal merits, a fatal, nay, the most odious discrimination should nevertheless 
be made between them, no sophistry can recommend to the sober impartial decision 
of common sense.” While the assembly of New York acknowledged that parliament 
liad a right to regulate the trade of the colonies, they declared, that in doing this they 
had not the right of imposing duties for the purpose of revenue. 

In addition to the acts and declarations of iha colonial legislatures, various indi- 
viduals enlightened and animated the colonists by numerous publications both in the 
newspapers and by separate pamphlets. Among the latter, The Rights of the 
Colonists asserted and proved,” by Mr. Otis, and “ The Sentiments of a British j 
American,” by Oxenbridge Thacher, were particularly distinguished. Mr. Otis, 
among other things, declared, ‘‘ That the imposition of taxes, whether on trade or on 
land, on houses or ships, on real or personal, fixed or floating property in the colonies, 
is absolutely irreconcilable with the rights of the colonists, as British subjects and 
as men.” On the subject of the sugar and molasses act, Mr. Thacher stated his 
objections, the first of which was, “ That a tax was thereby laid on several commo- | 
dities, to be raised and levied in the plantations, and to be remitted home to England. 

This is esteemed,” he said, “ a grievance, inasmuch as the same are laid without the j 

consent of the representatives of the colonists. It is esteemed an essential British j 

right, that no man shall be subject to any tax but what, in person or by his represen- j 
tative, he hath a voice in laying.”® | 

In the winter of 1765, at the request of the other agents of the colonies. Dr. ' j 
Franklin, Jared Ingersoll, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Garth, had a conference with Mr. 
Grenville, on the subject of the stamp duty. Mr. Ingersoll was from Connecticut, 
and had been requested to assist Mr. Jackson in any matters relating to that colony; 

Mr. Garth was agent for South Carolina, and he and Mr, Jackson were members of 
parliament. These gentlemen, and particularly Dr. Franklin and Mr. Ingersoll, 
informed the minister of the great opposition to the proposed tax in America, and 
most earnestly entreated him, that if money must be drawn from the colonics by taxes, 


• Pitkin, vol. i. p. 164—170. 
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to leave it with the colonists to raise it among themselves, m such manner as they 
should think proper, and best adapted to their circumstances and abilities. Dr. Franklin 
informed the minister, that the legislature of Pennsylvania had by a resolution 
declared, ‘‘ That as they always had, so they always should, think it their duty to 
grant aids to the crown, according to their abilities, whenever required of them in the 
usual constitutional way.” 

Neither the remonstrances of the colonists, however, nor the entreaties of their 
agents, were of any avail with the ministry or parliament. The bill for laying the 
stamp and other duties was soon brought before the house, and petitions from the 
colonies of Virginia, Connecticut, and South Carolina, were offered in opposition to 
it. The house, however, refused to receive them; in the first place, because they 
questioned or denied the right of parliament to pass the bill ; and in the second place, 
because it was contrary to an old standing rule of the house, — “ that no petition should 
be received against a money bill.” The majority against receiving the petitions was 
very large, and those from the other colonies were not offered. The petition from 
New York was expressed in such strong language, that no member of the house could 
be prevailed upon to present it. The admirable speech of Colonel Barre in reply to 
Charles Townshend, which has already been quoted, although it produced a profound 
impression, did not of course defeat the measure; and the colonial petitions and 
remonstrances, with the petition of the London merchants trading to America, were 
equally unavailing. In the house of commons there were about two hundred and fifty 
for, and only fifty against it. In the lords it passed without debate, with entire 
unanimity; and on the fh^d of March it obtained the royal assent. 

This enactment, which was to come into operation on the 1st of November, excited 
the most serious alarm throughout the colonies. It was viewed as a violation of the 
British constitution, and as destructive of the first principles of liberty ; and combi- 
nations against its execution were every where formed. The house of burgesses in 
Virginia, which was in session when intelligence of the act was received, i)assed 
several spirited resolutions, asserting the colonial rights, and denying the claim of 
parliamentary taxation. The resolutions p were introduced into the Virginia assembly 

p They were as follows: “ Resolved, That the first adventurers and settlers of this his majesty’s colony and 
dominion, brought with them, and transmitted to their posterity, and all other his majesty’s subjects since 
inhabiting in this his majesty's said colony, all the privileges, franchises, and immunities, that liave at any 
time been held, enjoyed, and possessed by the people of Great Britain. 

“ Resolved, That by two royal charters, granted by King James 1,, the colonists aforesaid are declared 
entitled to all the privileges, liberties, and immunities, of denizens and natural born subjects, to till intents 
and purposes, as if they had been abiding and born within the realm of England. 

“ Resoved, That the taxation of the people by themselves, or by persons chosen by themselves to represent 
them, who can only know what taxes the people arc able to bear, and the easiest mode of raising tliem, and 
are equally affected by such taxes themselves, is the distinguisbing characteristic of British freedom and 
without which the ancient constitution cannot subsist. 
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by the eloquent Patrick Henry, who, on the envelope of a copy of them in his own 
hand writing, has given the following interesting particulars: “ They formed,” says 
Mr. Henry, the first opposition to the stamp act, and the scheme of taxing America 
by the British parliament. All the colonies, either through fear, or want of oppor- 
tunity to form an opposition, or from influence of some kind or other, had remained 
silent.*! I had been for the first time elected a burgess a few days before, was young, 
inexperienced, unacquainted with the forms of the house, and the members that com- 
posed it Finding the men of weight averse to opposition, and the commencement 
of the tax at hand, and that no person was likely to step forth, I determined to ven- 
ture; and alone, unadvised, and unassisted, on a blank leaf of an old law book wrote 
the within. Upon offering them to die house, violent debates ensued. Many threats 
were uttered, and much abuse cast on me, by the party for submission. After a long 
and wann contest, die resolutions passed by a very small majority, perhaps of one or 
two only. The alarm spread throughout America with astonishing quickness, and 
the ministerial party were overwhelmed. The great point of resistance to British 
taxation was universally established in the colonies. This brought on the war, which 
finally separated the two countries, and gave independence to ours. Whether diis 
will prove a blessing or a curse, will depend upon the use our people make of the 
blessings which a gracious God hath bestowed on us. If they are wise, they will 
be great and happy. If they are of a contrary character, they will be miserable. 
Righteousness alone can exalt them as a nation.” 

It was in the midst of this magnificent debate,” says his biographer, Mr. Wirt, 
“ while he was descanting on the tyranny of the obnoxious act, that he exclaimed in 
a voice of thunder, ‘ Caesar had his Brutus — Charles the First his Cromwell— and 
George the Third' — (* Treason,’ cried the speaker; ‘ Treason, treason,’ echoed from 
evei7 part of the house : it was one of those trying moments which are decisive of 
character. Henry faltered not for an instant; but rising to a loftier attitude, and 
fixing on the speaker an eye of the most determined fire, he finished his sentence 
with the firmest empliasis,) — * tnay profit by their example. If this be treason, make 
the most of it.”** 

** Rciolved, That his xusyesty’s liege people of this most ancient colony, have uninterruptedly enjoyed the 
right of being thus governed by their own assembly in the article of their taxes and internal police, and that 
the same hath never been forfeited, or any other way given up, but hath been constantly recognused by the 
king and people of Great Britain. 

“ Resolved, therefore. That the general assembly of this colony have the sole right and power to lay taxes 
and unpositions upon the inhabitants of this colony ; and that every attempt to vest such power in any person 
or persons whatsoever, other tlian the general assembly aforesaid, has a manifest tendency to destroy BntlsSi 
as well as American freedom.*’ — ^Wirt’s Life of Henry, p. 56, 57. 

«» Mr. Henry does not appear to have been fully informed of, or tr> have adequately estimated, the character 
of the proceedings in Massachusetts and other colonics during the preceding year. 

» We cannot refrain from giving anotlier extract from Mr. Wirt’s Life of Henry, although it U a spedmeil 
I of an overcbaiged and vitiated style, Mr. W. has, however, received a just critique from that able work, to 
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In the province of Massachusetts dissatisfaction at the passing the stamp act 
was strongly manifested, and surprise was mingled with irritation, arising from the 
act having been adopted without any regard to the memorials and remonstrances for- 
warded from America on the subject Feeling as freemen and as Englishmen, they 
saw a fatal blow aimed at their highly valued charter-liberties, and were justly ap- 
prehensive that, without a more resolute and united defence than had yet been made, 
their civil freedom would be laid prostrate at the feet of despotic power. Governor 
Bernard, in his speech to the legislature in May, merely glanced at the interesting 
subject by which the public mind was so deeply agitated ; but urged entire submission 
to all acts of parliament, as it was the sanctuary of liberty and justice ; and eulogised 
the character of the prince on the throne, “ as one fully deserving the epithet of a 
patriot king.” His speech had principal reference to other topics of a local nature. 
But the house of representatives, having referred to committees the several matters 
recommended by the governor, devoted themselves to the adoption of measures for 
preserving the rights of the province, which they saw directly and systematically 
assailed. On an early day of the session, ‘‘ having considered the many difficulties 
to which the colonies were and must be reduced by the operation of the late acts of 
parliament,” they voted to appoint a committee of nine of their body to report what 
tneasures were best to be taken thereon. This committee recommended “ that there 
should be a meeting, as soon as convenient, of committees from the houses of repre- 
sentatives or burgesses in the several colonies on this continent, to consult together 
on their present circumstances, and the difficulties to which they are and must be 
reduced by the late acts of parliament for levying duties and taxes on the colonies, 
and to consider of a general and humble address to his majesty and the parliament, 
imploring relief; that such meeting should be holden at New York, in October; that 
three persons be chosen from the house of representatives, on the part of this province, 
to attend the convention ; that letters be prepared and transmitted to the respective 


which England and America are both greatly indebted, the North American Review. “ He had never before 
had a subject which entirely matched his genius, and was capable of drawing out all the powers of his mind. 
It was remarked of him, throughout his life, that his talents never billed to rise with the occasion, and in 
proportion with the resistance which he had to encounter. The nicety of the vote on his last resolution, proves 
that this was not a time to hold in reserve any part of his forces. It was, indeed, an alpine passage, under 
circumstances even more unpropitious than those of Hannibal ; for he had not only to fight, hand to hand, 
the powerful party who were already in possession of the heights, but at the same instant to cheer and animate 
the timid band of followers that were trembling, and fainting, and drawing back, below him. It was an occa- 
sion that called upon him to put forth all bis strength, and he did put it forth, in such a manner as man never 
did before. The cords of argument, with which his adversaries frequently flattered themselves that they had 
bound him fast, became packthreads in his hands. He burst them with as much ease as the unshorn Samson 
did the bands of the Philistines. He seized the pillars of the temple, shook them terribly, and seemed to 
threaten his opponents with ruin. It was an incessant storm of lightning and thunder, which struck them 
aghast. The faint-hearted gathered courage from his countenance, and cowards became heroes while they 
gazed upon his exploits,” — p. 64-, 65, 
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speakers ot the several houses of representatives, or burgesses, in the colonies, advising 
them of the resolutions of the house, and inviting them to join by their committees 
for the pui poses above expressed. And that a letter be also prepared and forwarded 
to the agent of the province in England on these matters.”* This was a very impor- 
tant measure : an occasion was thus furnished for citizens from the different colonies 
to confer with one another, and to ascertain each other’s opinions and feelings ; and a 
precedent was established for a general meeting, in future to consult for the welfare 
of the whole. The effect of united consultation and petitions must also be much 
greater than an application or an expression of discontent from a single province ; 
and the British administration might perceive that the dissatisfaction in the colonies 
was not, as represented, confined to a particular section of the country and to a few 
individuals, but was almost universal. 

On the 7th of October, the convention, consisting of twenty-eight delegates from 
the assemblies of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Delaware counties, Maryland, and 
South Carolina, assembled in the city of New York, and Timothy Ruggles, of Massa- 
chusetts, was chosen president. The first measure of the congress was a declaration 
of the rights and grievances of the colonists. They were declared to be entitled to 
all the rights and liberties of natural-born subjects within the kingdom of Great 
Britain ; among the most essential of which arc, the exclusive power to tax them- 
selves, and the privilege of trial by jury. The grievance chiefly complained of was 
the act granting certain stamp and other duties in the British colonies, which, 
by taxing the colonists without their consent, and by extending the jurisdiction of 
courts of admiralty, was declared to have a direct tendency to subvert their rights 
and liberties. A petition to the king, and a memorial to each house of parliament, 
were also agreed on ; and it was recommended to the several colonies to appoint 
special agents, who should unite their utmost endeavours in soliciting redress of 
grievances. The assemblies of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, were either 
not in session, or were prevented by their governors from sending representatives to 
the congress; but they forwarded petitions to England similar to those adopted by 
that body. 

The populace in various parts of the colonies were unwilling to wait for the effect 
of the constitutional measures their representatives were adopting. One day in the 
month of August the effigy of Andrew Oliver, the proposed distributor of stamps in 
Massachusetts, w^as found hanging on a tree, afterwards well known by the name of 
Liberty Tree, in the main street of Boston. At night it was taken down, and carried 
on a bier, amidst the acclamations of an immense collection of people, through the 

Bradford’s History of Massachusetts, p. 6a. { 
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oomt house, down King*streetj to a small brick building, supposed to have been 
erected for the reception of the detested stamps. This building being soon levelled 
with the ground, the rioters next attacked Mr. Oliver’s house, and having broken the 
windows, entered it, and destroyed part of the furniture. The next day, however, 
Mr. Oliver authorised several gentlemen to announce on the exchange, that he had 
declined having any concern with the office of stamp master; but in the evening a 
bonfire was made, and a repetition of this declaration exacted of him. On the 26th 
the tumults were renewed. The rioters assembled in King-street, and proceeded to 
the house of the deputy register of the court of admiralty, whose private papers, as 
well as the records and files of the court, were destroyed. The house of Benjamin 
Hallowell, jun., comptroller of the customs, was next entered; and elevated and 
emboldened by liquors found in his cellar, the mob, with inflamed rage, directed their 
course to the house of Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson, who, after vainly attempting 
resistance, was constrained to depart to save his life. By four in the morning one of 
the best houses in the province was completely in ruins, nothing remaining but the 
bare walls and floors. The plate, family pictures, most of the furniture, the wearing 
apparel, about nine hundred pounds sterling, and the manuscripts and books which 
Mr. Hutchinson had been thirty years collecting, besides many public papers in his 
custody, were either carried off or destroyed. The whole damage was estimated at 
two thousand five hundred pounds.^ The town of Boston the next day voted unani- 
mously, that the selectmen and magistrates be desired to use their utmost endeavours, 
agreeably to law, to suppress the like disorders for the future, and that the freeholders 
and other inhabitants would do every thing in theii power to assist them. The officer 
appointed to receive the stamped paper, which was daily expected, having resigned 
his commission, the governor determined to receive the paper into his own charge at 
the castle; and, by advice of council, he ordered the enlistment of a number of men to 
strengthen the garrison. This caused great murmur among the people. To pacify 
them, he made a declaration in council, that he had no authority to open any of the 
packages, or to appoint a distributor of stamps; that his \iews in depositing the 
stamped paper in the castle, and in strengthening the garrison there, were to prevent 
imprudent people from offering an insult to the king; and to save the town, or pro- 
i vince, as it might happen, from being held to answer for the value of the stamps, as 
I they certainly would be if the papers should be taken away. This declaration the 
; council desired him to publish, but it did not stop the clamour. He was forced to 
stop the enlistment, and to discharge such men as had been enlisted. The first day 
of November, on which the stamp act was to begin Us operation, was ushered in at 
Boston by the tolling of bells ; many shops and stores were shut; and effigies of 
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the authors and friends of that act were carried about the streets^ and afterwards tom 
in pieces by the populace. 

Nor was Massachusetts alone the obnoxious act received similar, though less 
flagrant treatment in the other colonies. On the 24^ of August a ga2ette extraor- 
dinary was published at Providence, with Vox Populi vox Dei^ for a motto: effigies 
were exhibited, and in the evening cut down and burnt. Three days afterwards, 
the people of Newport conducted effigies of three obnoxious persons in a cart, with 
halters about their necks, to a gallows near the town house, where they were hung, 
and after a while cut down and burnt amidst the acclamations of thousands. On the 
last day of October, a body of people from the country approached the town of 
Portsmouth (New Hampshire), in the apprehension that the stamps would be distri- 
I buted; but on receiving assurance that there was no such intention, they quietly 
returned. All the bells in Portsmouth, Newcastle, and Greenland, were tolled, 
to denote the decease of Liberty; and in the course of the day, notice was given 
to her friends to attend her funeral. A coffin, neatly ornamented, and inscribed 
with Liberty, aged cxlv. years,” was prepared for the funeral procession, 
which began from the state bouse, attended with two unbraced drums; minute guns 
were fired until the corpse arrived at the grave, when an oration was pronounced in 
honour of the deceased : but scarcely was the oration concluded, when, some remains 
of life having been discovered, the corpse was taken up ; and the inscription on the lid 
of the coffin was immediately altered to Liberty revived the bells suddenly struck 
a cheerful sound, and joy appeared again in every countenance. In Connecticut, 

Mr. Ingersoll, the constituted distributor of stamps, was exhibited and burnt in 
effigy in the month of August ; and the resentment at length became so general and 
alarming, that he resigned his office. 

The spirit manifested by the citizens of New York produced a similar resignation; 
and the obnoxious act was contemptuously cried about the streets, labelled, The Folly 
of England and Ruin of America.” The stamp papers arriving toward the end of i 
October, Lieutenant-governor Golden took every precaution to secure them. On the j 

1st of November, many of the inhabitants of New York, offended at the conduct and I 

disliking the political sentiments of the governor, having assembled in the evening, 
broke open his stable, and took out his coach; and after carrying it through the 
principal streets of the city, marched to the common, where a gallows was erected, 
on one end of which they suspended his effigy, with a stamped bill of lading in one 
hand, and a figure of the devil in the other. When the effigy had hung a conside- 
rable time, they carried it in procession suspended to the gallows, to the gate of the 
fort, whence it was removed to the bowling green, under the muzzle of the guns, 
and a bonfire made, in which the whole pageantry, including the coach, was con- 
I sumed, amidst the acclamations of several thousand spectators. The next day, the 
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people insisting upon having the stamps^ it was agreed that they should be delivered to 
the corporation, and they were deposited in the city hall* Ten boxes of stamps, 
which arrived subsequently, were committed to the flames. 

At Philadelphia, on the appearance of the ships having the stamps on board, all 
the vessels in the harbour hoisted their colours half-mast high, the bells were muffled, 
and continued to toll until evening. The body of quakers, with a part of the church 
of England and of the baptists, seemed inclined to submit to the stamp act; but great 
pains were taken to engage the Dutch and the lower class of people in the opposition, 
and Mr. Hughes, the stamp master, found it necessary at length to resign. In Mary- 
land, Mr. Hood, the stamp distributor for that colony, to avoid resigning his office, 
fled to New York; but he was constrained by a number of freemen to sign a paper, 
declaring his absolute and final resignation. In Virginia, when the gentleman who had 
been appointed distributor of stamps arrived at Williamsburg, he was immediately 
urged to resign ; and the next day he so handsomely declined acting in his office, that 
he received the acclamations of the people ; at night the town was illuminated, the 
bells were rung, and festivity expressed the universal joy. 

Associations had already been formed in the colonies, under the title of the Sons of 
Liberty, and were composed of some of the most respectable of their citizens. The 
association in New York held a meeting on the 7th of November, at which it was 
determined that they would risk their lives and fortunes to resist the stamp act. Notice 
of this being sent to the Sons of Liberty in Connecticut, an union of the two associa- 
tions was soon after agreed upon, and a formal instrument drawn and signed; in 
which, after denouncing the stamp act as a flagrant outrage on the British consti- 
tution, they most solemnly pledged themselves to march with their whole force when- 
ever required, at their own proper cost and expense, to the relief of all who should 
be in danger from the stamp act or its abettors; to be vigilant in watching for the 
introduction of stamped paper, to consider all who are caught in introducing it as 
betrayers of their country, and to bring them if possible to condign punishment, what- 
ever may be their rank; to defend the liberty of the press in their respective colonies 
from all violations or impediments on account of the said act; to save all judges, 
attorneys, clerks, and others from fines, penalties, or any molestation whatever, who 
shall proceed in their respective duties without regard to the stamp act; and lastly, 
to use their utmost endeavours to bring about a similar union with all the colonies 
on the continent. In pursuance of this plan, circular letters were addressed to the 
Sons of Liberty in Boston, New Hampshire, and as far as South Carolina, and the ; 
proposal was received with almost universal enthusiasm. ( 

Societies were formed also in most of the colonies, including females, and those of 
the highest rank and fashion, of persons who resolved to forego all the luxuries 
of life, sooner than be indebted for them to the commerce of England under the 
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restrictions imposed upon it by parliament. These societies denied themselves the use 
of all foreign articles of clothing ; carding, spinning, and weaving became the daily 
employment of ladies of fashion ; sheep were forbidden to be used as food, lest there 
should not be found a sufficient supply of wool; and to be dressed in a suit of home- 
spun was to possess the surest means of popular distinction. So true were these 
patriotic societies to their mutual compact, that the British merchants and manufac- 
turers soon began to feel the necessity of uniting with the colonies in petitioning 
parliament for a repeal of the obnoxious law ; and the table of the minister was 
loaded with petitions and remonstrances from most of the manufacturing and 
mercantile towns in the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER III. 


TBI BBVOLtTTiON.— *FEOM THE EEPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT TO THE PASSING THE BITiL fOH 
CLOSING THE POET OF BOSTON. 


While the colonies were thus brought into a state bordering on insun'ection by the 
injudicious and unjust measures of the Grenville administration, the administration 
itself was rapidly hastening to its dissolution. George III. had ascended the throne 
not long after the capture of Quebec ; and in the following October, the patriot Pitt, 
who had devised and executed the gi*and scheme of expelling the French from 
North America, resigned the seals of office. Lord Bute, who appears to have been 
a personal friend of the new king, was appointed Mr. Pitt’s successor ; and under his 
brief administration the peace of Paris was concluded. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Grenville, whose name will always bear an unhappy notoriety as the author of the 
stamp act ; and whose measures have formed the subject of the preceding chapter. 
However the king might approve his political sentiments, and the king was a decided 
tory, Grenville was not personally in favour with his majesty ; and the result was, 
(after some unsuccessful negotiation with Mr. Pitt, who expressed his unwillingness 
to go to St James’s “ without he could carry the constitution along with him,”) the 
formation of the Rockingham administration. 

The speech of the king at the opening of parliament in January, 1766, clearly 
evinced the difference of principle between the men who now formed his cabinet, and 
his former ministers. He declared “ his firm confidence in the wisdom and zeal of 
parliament, which w'ould, he doubted not, guide them to such sound and prudent 
resolutions, as might tend at once to preserve the constitutional rights of the British 
legislature over the colonies ; and to restore to them that harmony and tranquillity 
which have lately been interrupted by disorders of the most dangerous nature. He 
said be had nothing at heart but the assertion of legal authority, the preservation of 
the liberties of all his subjects, the equity and good order of his government, and the 
concord and prosperity of all parts of his dominions.” — On the motion for an address 
to the king, the sentiments of the house on the measures of the late administration, 
and particularly on the stamp act, were given boldly and freely. Mr. Pitt was the 
first to offer his sentiments on the state of afiairs. “ It is a long time, Mr. Speaker^ 
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said that able statesman and uncorruptible patriot, since I have attended in parlia- 
ment: when the resolution was taken in this house to tax America I was ill in Ded. 

If I could have endured to have been carried in my bed, so great was the agitation of 
my mind for the consequences, I would have solicited some kind hand to have laid 
me down on this floor to have borne my testimony against it. It is my opinion, that 
this kingdom has no right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the same time, I assert 
the authority of this kingdom to be sovereign and supreme in every circumstance of 
government and legislature whatsoever. Taxation is no part of the governing or 
legislative power ; the taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the commons alone. 

The concurrence of the peers and of the crown is necessary only as a form of law. 
This house represents the commons of Great Britain. When in this house we give 
and grant, therefore, we give and grant what is our own, but can we give and grant 
the property of the commons of America ? It is an absurdity in terms. There is an 
idea in some, that the colonies are virtually represented in this house. I would fain 
know by whom ? The idea of virtual representation is the most contemptible that 
ever entered into the head of man : it does not deserve a serious refutation. The 
commons in America, represented in their several assemblies, have invariably exer- 
cised this constitutional right of giving and granting their own money ; they would 
have been slaves if they had not enjoyed it. At the same time, this kingdom has ever 
professed the power of legislative and commercial control. The colonies acknowledge 
your authority in all things, with the sole exception, that you shall not take their 
money out of their pockets without their consent. Here would I draw the line — 
quam ultra cilraque nequit consistere rectum^ A profound silence succeeded the 
address of Mr. Pitt ; no one appeared inclined to take the part of the late ministers. 

At length Mr. Grenville himself, the obstinate author of all the mischief which then so 
loudly threatened the peace and prosperity of the w’hole empire, rose in defence of the j 
measures of his administration. “ Protection and obedience,” said the late minister, j 
are reciprocal ; Great Britain protects America, America is therefore bound to yield | 
obedience. Knot, tell me, when were the Americans emancipated? The seditious 
spirit of the colonies owes its birth to the factions in this house. We were told we 
ti’od on tender ground, we were bid to expect disobedience : what is this but telling 
America to stand out against the law ? to encourage their obstinacy with the expecta- 
tion of support here ? Ungrateful people of America ! The nation has run itself 
into an immense debt to give them protection ; bounties have been extended to tliem ; 
in their favour the act of navigation, that palladium of British commerce, has been 
relaxed ; and now that they are called upon to contribute a small share towards the 
public expense, they renounce your authority, insult your officers, and break out, I 
might almost say, into open rebellion.” 

In reply to the observations of Mr. Grenville, Mr. Pitt thus addressed himself to 
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the speaker: Sir, a charge is brought against gentlemen sitting in this house forgiving 
birth to sedition in America. The freedom with which they have spoken their senti- 
ments against this unhappy act is imputed to them as a crime ; but the imputation 
shall not discourage me. It is a liberty which I hope no gentleman will be afraid to 
exercise; it is a liberty by which the gentleman who calumniates it might have 
profited. He ought to have desisted from his project. We are told America is 
obstinate — America is almost in open rebellion. Sir, I rejoice that America has 
resisted ; three millions of people so dead to all the feelings of liberty, as voluntarily 
to submit to be slaves, would have been fit instruments to make slaves of all the rest. 
I came not here armed at all points with law cases and acts of parliament, with the 
statute book doubled down in dogsears to defend the cause of liberty ; “ but for the 
defence of liberty upon a general constitutional principle, it is a ground on which 1 
dare meet any man. I will not debate points of law : but what, after all, do the 
cases of Chester and Durham prove, but that under the most arbitrary reigns, parlia- 
ment were ashamed of taxing a people without their consent, and allowed them 
representatives? A higher and better example might have been taken from Wales; 
that principality was never taxed by parliament till it was incorporated with England. 
We are told of many classes of persons in this kingdom not represented in parlia- 
ment ; but are they not all virtually represented as Englishmen within the realm ? 
Have they not the option, many of them at least, of becoming themselves electors ? 
Every inhabitant of this kingdom is necessarily included in the general system of 
representation. It is a misfortune that more are not actually represented,^ The 
honourable gentleman boasts of his bounties to America. Are not these bounties 
intended finally for the benefit of this kingdom ? If they are not, he has misapplied 
the national treasures. I am no courtier of America — I maintain that parliament has 
a right to bind, to restrain America. Our legislative power over the colonies is 
sovereign and supreme. The honourable gentleman tells us, he understands not the 
difference between internal and external taxation ; but surely there is a plain distinc- 
tion between taxes levied for the purpose of raising a revenue, and duties imposed for 
the regulation of commerce. ^ When,’ said the honourable gentleman, ‘ were the 
colonies emancipated ? * At what time, say I in answer, were they made slaves ? I 
speak from accurate knowledge when I say that the profits to Great Britain from the 
trade of the colonies, through all its branches, is two millions per annum. This is the 
fund which carried you triumphantly through the war ; this is the price America pays 
you for her protection ; and shall a miserable financier come with a boast that he 

* Alluding to Mr. Grenville's having read several statutes in the course of his speech, as precedents for 
taxation without representation. 

^ To this declaration the whole ustion, willi the exception of a small and interested faction, is now yielding 
its unqualified assent. 
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can fetch a peppercorn into the exchequer at the loss of millions to the nation ! I 
know the valour of your troops — I know the skill of your officers — I know the force 
of this country ; but in such a cause your success would be hazardous. America, if 
she fell, would fall like the strong man: she would embrace the pillars of the state, 
and pull down the constitution with her. Is this your boasted peace ? Not to sheathe 
! the sword in the scabbard, but to sheathe it in the bowels of your countrymen ? The 
Americans have been wronged — they have been driven to madness by injustice. 

I Will you punish them for the madness you have occasioned ? No, let this country be 

! the first to resume its prudence and temper ; 1 will pledge myself for the colonies, I 

j that, on their part, animosity and resentment will cease. Upon the whole, I will beg 

1 leave to tc'll the house in a few words what is really my opinion. Jt is, that the stamp 

act be repealed absolutely, totally, and immediately. At the same time, let the sove- 
reign authority of this country over the colonies be asserted in as strong terms as can 
be devised, and be made to extend to every point of legislation whatsoever ; that we 
may bind their trade, coniine their manufactures, and exercise every power whatsoever, 
except that of taking their money out of their pockets without their consent.” 

The address of the commons having been voted, Mr. Grenvilh* made an attempt to 
pledge the house to enforce the obnoxious enactment, but was successfully opposed by 
the new ministers, who were supported by a majority of one hundred and forty. The 
house made no delay in entering on the investigation of the papers relative to American 
affairs, which were laid before them by command of his majesty. The petition from the 
congress at New York was not allowed to be read, the parliament having denied their 
authority to assemble for the purpose alleged. Various other petitions, however, as well 
from the colonies as from the manufacturing and trading interests of the kingdom, all 
tending to the same point, received due and patient attention. In the course of this 
inquiry on American affairs. Dr. Franklin, whose political integrity and moral wortli 
were alike duly estimated by the people of England, was called to the bar of the house, 
and freely questioned upon many important topics.*' The answers whicli he gave fully 

Dr. Franklin’s answers to tlie numerous questions put to him on this occasion show at once his thorough 
knowledge of the merits of the cause, and of the views, principles, and spirit of Ins countrymen. To the 
question, Do not you think the people of America would submit to the stamp duty if it was moderated ? ” 
he answered, N(», never, unless compelled by force of arms.” To the question, What was the temper of 
America towards Great Britain before the year 1763 ?” he replied, “The best in the world. They submitted 
willitigly to the government of the crown, and paid, in their courts, obedience to acts of ))arIiKment. Numer- 
ous as the people are in the several old provinces, they cost you nothing in forts, citadels, garrisons or armies, 
to keep them in subjection. They were governed by this country at the expense only of a little pen, ink, and 
paper ; they were led by a thread. They had not only a respect, but an alfection for Great Britain, for its 
laws, its customs, and manners, and even a fondness for its fashions, that greatly increased the commerce. 
Natives of Britain were always treated with particular regard; to be an Old England-man was, of itself, a 
character of some respect, and gave a kind of rank among us.”— “ And what is their temper now ? ” it was 
asked. “ O, very much altered,” he replied. “ Did you ever hear the authority of parliament to make laws 1 
for America questioned till lately ? “ The authority of parliament,” said he, “ was allowed to be valid in j 
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confirmed the new ministers in the propriety and expediency of their intention to move 
for a repeal of the stamp act ; and a bill for that purpose was, on the 22d of February, 
brought in by General Conway, who had so boldly denied the right of parliament to 
impose it in the first instance. The debate which ensued was warm, interesting, and 
long; but the house, by an independent, noble-spirited, and unexpected majority, in 
the teeth of all the old mercenary Swiss of the state, in despite of all the speculators 
and augurs of political events, in defiance of the whole embattled legion pf veteran 
pensioners and practised instruments of court, gave a total repeal to the stamp act, 
and, if the scheme of taxing the colonies had been totally abandoned, a lasting peace 
to the whole empire.” The motion was carried by two hundred and seventy-five 
against one hundred and sixty-seven. During the debate, “ the trading interest of 
the empire crammed into the lobbies of the house of commons with a trembling and 
anxious expectation, and waited, almost to a winter’s return of light, their fate from 
the resolution of the house. When, at length, that had determined in their favour, 
and the doors thrown open showed them the figure of their deliverer in the well- 
earned triumph of his important victory, from the whole of that grave multitude there 
arose an involuntary burst of gratitude and transport. They jumped upon him like 
children on a long absent father. They clung about him as captives about their 
redeemer. All England joined in his applause. Nor did he seem insensible to the 
best of all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his fellow-citizens. Hope 
elevated and joy brightened his crest.”® The bill having passed the house of com- 
mons, went up to the house of lords. Lords Bute and Strange publicly declared 
that his majesty’s wisli was not for a repeal. The marquis of Rockingham and Lord 
Shelburne went together to the king, and told him what was reported. They were 
informed that his majesty had expressed his desire that it should be enforced; but if it 
could not be done peaceably and without bloodshed, it was his sincere desire and 
intention that it should be totally repealed. The dukes of York and Cumberland, 
the lords of the bedchamber, and the officers of the household, were for carrying 
fire and sword to America ; and most of the bench of bishops concurred in those 
hostile sentiments. There were, in the lords, for the repeal one hundred and five, 
against it seventy-one. 

On the 19th of March, his majesty went to the house of peers, and passed the bill 
for repealing the American stamp act, as also that for securing the dependency 

all laws, except such as should lay intetual taxes. It was never disputed in laying duties to regulate 
commerce.*' To the question, “ Can you name any act of assembly, or public act of any of your governments, tliat 
made such distinction ? " he replied, ** 1 do not know that there was any ; I think there was never an occasion 
to make such an act, till now that you have attempted to tax us ; that has occasioned resolutions of assembly, 
declaring the disdnetion, in which 1 think every assembly on the continent, and every member in the 
assembly, have been unanimous.*' 

** Mr. Edmund Burke's speech, April 19, 1774. • Ibid. 
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of the colonies on the British crown. On this occasion the American merchants 
made a most numerous appearance to express their gratitude and joy; ships in 
the river displayed their colours; the city was illuminated; and every method 
was adopted to demonstrate the sense entertained of the wisdom of parliament in 
conciliating the minds of the people on this critical occasion. In America, the 
intelligence was received with acclamations of the most sincere and heartfelt gi*atitude 
by all classes of people. Public thanksgivings were offered up in all the churches. 
The resolutions which had been passed on the subject of importations were 
rescinded, and their trade with the mother country was immediately renewed with 
increased vigour. The homespun dresses were given to the poor, and once more the 
colonists appeared clad in the produce of British looms. i 

In his circular to the governors of the colonies. Secretary Conway informed them 
that the king and parliament ‘‘ seemed disposed not only to forgive but to forget those 
most unjustifiable marks of an undutiful disposition, too frequent in the late trans- 
actions of these colonies but at the same time required them strongly to recommend 
to the assemblies to make full and ample compensation to those who had suffered 
‘‘ for their deference to the act of the British legislature.” The transactions referred 
to in the secretary’s letter were those which took place in Boston and New York, in 
the summer of 1765. In June, 1766, this letter of the British secretary was laid 
before the assembly of Massachusetts, by Governor Bernard. In communicating it 
to the assembly of that province, the governor says, ‘‘ The justice and humanity of 
this requisition,” as he called it, “is so forcible, that it cannot be controverted; the 
authority with wiiich it is introduced should preclude all disputation about it.” This 
language on the part of the royal governor w'as considered, by the house of represen- 
tatives, as interfering with the freedom of deliberation in that body, and was one of 
the causes which produced delay in complying with the w^ishes of the king and par- 
liament on this subject. In their answer to this communication, the house observed, 

“ That it was conceived in much higher and stronger terms in the speech than in the 
letter of the secretary. Whether in thus exceeding, your excellency speaks by your 
own authority, or a higher, is not with us to determine. However, if this recommen- 
dation, which your excellency terms a requisition, be founded on so much justice and 
humanity that it cannot be controverted; if the authority wdth which it is introduced 
should preclude all disputation about complying with it, we should be glad to know 
what freedom we have in the case.” Compensation was not made to the sufferers in | 
Massachusetts until December, 1776; and then in a manner and on conditions highly 
displeasing to the British government ; the act for that purpose also containing “ free 
and general pardon, indemnity, and oblivion, to all offenders in the late times.” The 
act was afterwards disallowed by the king and council, because the assembly had no 
power to pass a law of general pardon without the previous assent of the crown. The 
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sufferers, however, received the compensation provided by the act, and the rioters 
were not prosecuted. 

The government of Great Britain could not have found an agent less qualified to 
foster and preserve a spirit of reconciliation in the colonies, than his excellency 
Governor Bernard. He was haughty, morose, and tyrannical, and seemed to take 
j delight in thwarting every measure of the assembly not proposed by his immediate 
I friends and sub-agents. This conduct on the part of the governor, so far from 
subduing the spirits of what was called the American party, or the friends of liberty, 
irritated them to more open hostility, and brought continual accessions to their 
numbers. The town of Boston was at this time represented by James Otis, jun., 
Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, and John Hancock; men whose subsequent conduct 
proved that they were not to be driven into any surrender of privilege. It was probably 
in the power of the governor to have made them friends of the king ; but he chose, 
by every petty act of opposition to their views, to alienate their respect and affection, 
and confirm them in the character of champions of freedom. At tlie meeting of the 
assembly, Mr. Otis was chosen speaker, but the governor refused to confirm the 
j choice ; he also refused to sanction the nomination of the council, because the crown 

I officers had been left out. Hitherto the influence of the governor over the assembly 

had been greatly assisted by the secrecy with which the debates of that house had 
been carried on; but the friends of liberty were now so numerous there, that 
their doors were thrown open, and a gallery ordered to be erected for the accommo- 
ation of their fellow-citizens. From this moment the court party began to decline, 
and the cause of the people to acquire additional defenders. 

In New York the legislature, by a voluntary act, granted compensation to those 
who had suflTered a loss of property in their adherence to the stamp act ; but they 
refused to carry into execution the act of parliament for quartering his majesty’s troops 
upon them, on account of a clause which they declared involved the principle of 
taxation. 

In the mean time a change took place in the British cabinet. The administration 
of the marquis of Rockingham terminated in July, 1766, and a new ministry was 
formed, under the direction of Mr. Pitt, composed of men of different political prin- 
ciples and parties. The duke of Grafton was placed at the head of the treasury ; 
Lord Shelburne was joined with General Conway, as one of the secretaries of state; 
Charles Townshend was made chancellor of the exchequer ; Camden lord chancellor ; 
Pitt had the privy seal, and was made a peer, with the title of the earl of Chatham ; 
and Lord North and George Cooke were joint paymasters. Under this chequered 
administration, the scheme of taxing America was revived. In May, 1767, the new 
I chancellor of the exchequer submitted a plan of this kind to parliament. Charles 
I Townshend was a man of genius and talents, but of high passions, eccentric, and 
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versatile. He had warmly supported Grenville in the passage of the stamp act, and 
had voted with the marquis of Rockingham in its repeal. The ex-minister Grenville 
may indeed be considered the real author of the second plan for taxing the colonies, 
for he was ever urging the subject on the new ministers.® 

The measure proposed by Townshend to the house was for imposing duties on 
glass, paper, pasteboard, white and red lead, painters’ colours and tea, imported into 
the colonies. The preamble declared, that it was expedient to raise a revenue in 
America, and to make a more certain and adequate provision for defraying the charge 
of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government in the pro- 
vinces, and for defraying the expenses of defending, protecting, and securing them,” 
The earl of Chatham was then confined by sickness in the country, the bill passed 
both houses without much opposition, and on the 29th of June received the royal 
assent. 

The conduct of the assemblies of Massachusetts and New York had given great 
dissatisfaction in Great Britain. The refusal of the assembly of the latter to comply 
with the requisitions of the mutiny act, in particular, had excited the indignation of 
the ministry and parliament to such a degree, that three days after the passage of the 
new tax bill an act was passed restraining the legislature of that province from passing 
any act whatever, until they had furnished the king’s troops with all the articles 
required by the mutiny act. The ministry at the same time determined to establish 
a new board of custom-house officers in America. An act was therefore passed, 
enabling the king to put the customs and other duties in America, and the execution 
of the laws relating to trade there, under the management of commissioners to be 
appointed for that purpose, and to reside in the colonies. This, as the preamble 
declares, would tend to the encouragement of commerce, and to better securing the 
rates and duties, and the more speedy and effectual collection thereof.” 

These three acts arrived in America about the same time. The imposition of new 
taxes, accompanied by the establishment of a board of custom-house officers, not only 
to enforce the collection of the new taxes, but the various ancient statutes relating to 
duties and the colonial trade, again excited great alarm among the colonists. It led 
them to a more thorough investigation of the nature of their political connexion with 
the parent country, and to a more strict inquiry into the extent of the power of 
parliament over them. The ablest heads were engaged in these investigations and 

• “ Declaiming, as usual, one evening on American affairs, he addressed himself particularly to the ministers. 
‘You are cowards,* he said; ‘ you are afraid of the Americans; you dare not tax America/ This he repeated 
indifferent language. Upon this Townshend took fire, immediately rose and said, ‘Pearl fear! cowards I 
dare not tax America! I dare tax America.* Grenville stood silent for a moment, and then said, ♦ Dare you 
tax America? I wish to God I could see it.’ Townshend replied, ‘ I will, I will/ — MSS. papers of Dr. Win. 
S. Johnson, then ?n England as agent for Connecticut, quoted in Pitkin’s History, vol. i. p. 217. 
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inquiries, and the ablest pens employed in defence of American rights/ The legis- 
lature of New York were, indeed, frightened into immediate compliance, but a diffe- 
rent effect was produced in the other colonies. They saw in it a bold and daring 
attack upon their chartered privileges; if the parliament of England felt so little scruple 
in abolishing the legislative power of a colony, they might, with equal indifference, 
attack some other right guaranteed to them by their charter, and in the end adopt the 
advice which had been once given by Governor Bernard, and abolish the charter 
itself. The uneasiness occasioned by this prohibitory act was, indeed, particularly in 
Massachusetts, little less than that produced by the stamp act; and their fears were 
still further increased soon afterwards by the arrival of a body of British troops in 
Boston, which were hypocritically said to have been driven in by stress of weather. 
They arrived during the recess of the legislature, and the governor and his council 
undertook to provide for their support out of the public treasury. The conduct of 
the troops themselves was by no means calculated to appease the people; on the 
contrary, it tended to confirm the suspicions, that the alleged cause of their coming 
into Boston was an insidious fabrication. When the legislature met, they remonstrated, j 

in their usual firmness and dignity of manner, against the appropriations of the public | 

money by the governor; and the govei'nor, with his usual virulence, wrote an exagge- i 

rated account of the affair to the ministers at home/ The new duties were considered | 

by the Americans only as a new mode of drawing money from them by way of taxes; [ 

and the spirit manifested in the case of the stamp act again appeared, while they | 

viewed the appointment of commissioners of the customs to reside in America as a j 

dangerous innovation, and an unnecessary increase of the crown officers. , 

The appropriation of the new duties to the support of crown officers, and to the [ 
maintenance of troops in America, was a subject of serious complaint. It had long j 

been a favourite object of the British cabinet to establish in the colonies a fund, from ' 

which the salaries of the governors, judges, and other officers of the crown should be j 
paid, independent of the annual grants of the colonial legislatures. As these officers 
held their places during the pleasure of the king, the people of Massachusetts, it will 
be remembered, had uniformly resisted such establishment, though repeatedly urged 
on the part of the crown. On this subject the house of representatives maintained, 
in resolutions indicative of great firmness, their former purpose. The house, also, 
during this session, addressed a circular letter to the other colonies, stating the diffi- I 
cultics to be apprehended by the operation of the late acts of parliament, and requesting 
their cooperation for redress. When the question of addressing a circular to the 
colonies was first presented to the house it was opposed, as seeming to countenance 
the meeting of another congress, heretofore so offensive to the British government; 


Pitkin, voL L p. 218. 
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and life motion was negatived. The subject was afterwards reconsidered, and the 
letter so worded as to satisfy a large majority of the house. The other colonies 
approved of the proceedings of Massachusetts, and joined in applying to the king for 
relief. 

The circular letter of Massachusetts created no little alarm in the British cabinet. 
They viewed it as an attempt to convene another congress, to concert measures in 
opposition to the authority of parliament. Union and concert among the colonies 
was a peculiar object of dread with the ministers ; and they were determined, if pos- 
sible, to prevent every measure leading to it. A letter from Lord Hillsborough, 
secretary of state, was therefore addressed to the governor of Massachusetts, directyg 
him, at the next meeting of the general assembly of that colony, “to require of the 
house of representatives, in his majesty s name, to rescind the resolution which gave 
birth to the circular letter of the speaker, and to declare their disapprobation of, and 
dissent to, that rash and hasty proceeding.” If the house refused compliance, he 
i was directed immediately to dissolve the assembly, and to transmit their proceedings 

i to the king, that measures might be taken to prevent for the future “ a conduct of so 

I extraordinary and unconstitutional a nature.” This being communicated to the house of 

I representatives of Massachusetts in June, 1768, the house, in the most peremptory 

I manner, by ninety-two to seventeen, refused to rescind, or to disapprove of the pro- 

' ceedings of the preceding assembly ; declaring their right as British subjects, in a 

respectful manner, to petition the king and parliament for a redress of grievances, and 
to request the other colonies to unite with them for the same purpose. The house 
I viewed the letter of Lord Hillsborough as an unwarrantable attempt on their rights; 

I and in their answer to the communication of the governor on tills subject, express 

themselves with no little warmth. “ If the votes of the house were to be controlled 
by the direction of a minister,” they say, “ we have left us but a shadow of liberty!” 
On the question to rescind, Mr. Otis, one of the repesentatives from Boston, said — 
“ When Lord Hillsborough knows that we will not rescind our acts, let him apply to 
parliament to rescind theirs. Let Britain rescind their measures, or they are lost for 
ever.” On receiving information of the decision of the house, the governor imme- 
diately dissolved the assembly. 

The ministerial mandate to the other colonies was equally disregarded. The 
answer of the house of representatives of Maryland to the message of Governor 
* Sharpe, communicating Lord Hillsborough’s letter, evinces the independent and fear- 
less spirit of the people of that province. “W’e cannot,” say they, “but view this 
as an attempt, in some of his majesty’s ministers, to suppress all communication of 
sentiments between the colonies, and Jto prevent the united supplications of America 
from reaching the royal ear. We have the warmest and most affectionate attachment 
to our ittost gracious sovereign, and shall ever pay the readiest and most respectful 
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regard to the just and constitutional power of the British parliament ; but we shall 
not be intimidated by a few high-sounding expressions from doing what we think is 
right.” The assemblies of New York, Delaware, Virginia, and Georgia, expressed 
similar sentiments in language more or less decided. Indeed, all Americans looked 
with astonishment at such a system of policy proceeding from a ministry of which Lord 
Chatham constituted a part. They found it impossible to reconcile the conduct now 
adopted towards them with their ideas of his lordship’s character. They had heretofore 
regarded him as a friend, in whose honest and liberal principles they might securely 
trust the management of all that concerned the colonies ; but here was a melancholy 
evidence before their eyes of the insincerity of ministerial professions. In justice to 
the character of Lord Chatham, however, it must be observed, that he was not in 
parliament during any part of the time that these measures of Mr. Townshend were 
under discussion. The state of his health was such as not only to detain him from 
his seat in the house, but to render him incapable of attending to any of the duties of 
his high station; and it appears that his opinion weighed but little with the men whom 
he had raised to power. 

Charles Townshend, from whom all the troubles and commotions that were now 
rapidly spreading through the colonies in a great measure originated, did not live to 
witness their effects. He died in September, 1767, and was succeeded as chancellor 
of the exchequer by Frederick Lord North, a young nobleman, who was then but 
little known in the political world, but who will be found to make a conspicuous i 
figure in the sequel of this history. Very soon afterwards, Lord Chatham, disgusted ■ 
with the corrupt influence which manifested itself in every act of the court, and sick 
of the political world, resigned the privy seal, which was immediately put into the 
hands of the earl of Bristol. It was thought necessary, about the same time, to 
create a new office — that of secretary of state for the colonies — which was given to 
Lord Hillsborough, a circumstance which indicated that they were becoming an object 
of the highest consideration in the estimation of the cabinet. 

The colonists meanwhile were adopting all the peaceable means in their power 
to show their sense of the wrongs heaped upon them. Petitions, memorials, and 
remonstrances to the king and parliament, and letters to the individual friends of 
America, were addressed from all the legislatures ; but the most favourable reply 
' which any of them received was an exhortation to suffer with patience and in silence. 

To suffer tamely, and without seeking redress, however, was not the character of the ' 
sturdy sons of freedom who inhabited the colonies. They entered into the same 
kind of resolutions of non-importation, the effects of which had been so severely 
felt by the traders in England under the stamp act. Boston, as before, took the 
lead. At a town meeting held in October, it was voted that measures should be 
immediately taken to promote the establishment of domestic manufactories, by 
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encouraging the consumption of all articles of American manufacture* They also 
agreed to purchase no articles of foreign growth or manufacture, but such as were 
absolutely indispensable. New York and Philadelphia soon followed the example of 
Boston ; and in a sliprt time the merchants themselves entered into associations to 
import nothing from Great Britain but articles that necessity required. 

The new board of commissioners of the customs established at Boston had now 
entered on the duties of their office. From the great excitement at that place, pro- 
duced by the late proceedings of parliament, a collision between the new custom- 
house officers and the peojde was by no means improbable. The indignation of the 
people of Boston was at length excited to open opposition by the seizure of Mr. 
Hancock’s sloop Liberty, for a violation of the revenue laws. The popularity of the 
owner, who was one of the most active friends of the people, added to the abhorrence 

already felt for the officers of the customs and the whole board of commissioners, 

combined to give a character of outrage to this seizure in the minds of the populace, 
which led to an alarming riot. Under the idea that the sloop would not be safe at 
the wharf in their custody, the custom-house officers had solicited aid from a ship 
of war which lay in the harbour, the commander of which ordered the sloop to be 
cut from her fastenings and brought under the guns of his ship. It was to prevent 
this removal that the mob collected — many of the officers were severely wounded in 
the scuffle, and the mob being baffled in their attempts to retain the sloop at the 
! wharf, repaired to the houses of the collector, comptroller, and other officers of the 

j customs, where they committed many acts of violence and injury to their property. 

This riotous disposition continued for several days, during which the commissioners 
applied to the governor for assistance, but his excellency not being able to protect 
them, advised them to remove from Boston ; they consequently retired, first on board 
the Romney man-of-war, and then to Castle William. A committee of the council, in 
their report on this subject, say, that, although the extraordinary circumstances 
j attending the seizure of the sloop, might, in some measure, extenuate the criminality 
1 of the riotous proceedings in consequence of it, yet, being of a very criminal nature, 
they declared their abhorrence of them, and requested that the governor would direct 
prosecutions against the offenders. This report was accepted by the council, but, in 
consequence of the dissolution of the assembly, was not acted upon by the house. Such, 
however, was the state of public feeling, that no prosecutions could be successfully 
carried on.'^ The excitement at Boston was greatly increased about this time by the j 
impressment of some seamen belonging to that town by order of the officers of the 
Romney.* The inhabitants of Boston were assembled on this occasion, and their 

‘ Pitkin, vol. L p. 229. . « 

‘ This was in direct violation of an act of parliament . (the 6th Anne), which declared, that no mariner, of 
other person, who vihall serve on board, or be retained to serve on board, any privateer, or trading ship, or 
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petition to the governor, praying his interference to prevent such outrages for the 
future, shows to what a state of alarm, anxiety, and even despair, they were then 
reduced. They state that, while waiting for a gracious answer to their petitions to 
the king, they were invaded with an armed force, impressing jind imprisoning the 
persons of their fellow subjects, contrary to an express act of parliament; that menaces 
had been thrown out fit only for barbarians, affecting them in the most sensible 
manner, and that, “ on account of the obstruction of their navigation, the situation of 
the town was nearly such as if war had been formally declared against it. To con* 
tend,” they said, ‘‘ against our parent state, is, in our idea, the most shocking and 
dreadful extremity ; but tamely to relinquish the only security we and our posterity 
retain for the enjoyment of our lives and properties without one struggle, is so humili- 
ating and base, that we cannot support the reflection.” 

The general court of Massachusetts having been dissolved by Governor Bernard, 
who refused to convene it again without his majesty’s command, on the proposal of 
the selectmen of Boston to the several towns in the colony, a convention met in that 
town on the 22d of September, to deliberate on constitutional measures to obtain 
redress of their grievances. The convention, disclaiming legislative authority, 
petitioned the governor ; made loyal professions ; expressed its aversion to standing 
armies, to tumults and disorders, its readiness to assist in suppressing riots, and 
preserving the peace; recommended patience and good order; and, after a short 
session, dissolved itself. 

The day before the convention rose, advice was received that a man-of-war and some 
transports from Halifax, with about nine hundred troops, had arrived at Nantasket 
harbour. On the day after their arrival, the fleet was brought to anchor near Castle 
William. Having taken a station which commanded the town, the troops, under 
cover of the cannon of the ships, landed without molestation, and, to the number of 
upwards of seven hundred men, marched, with muskets charged, bayonets fixed, 
martial music, and the usual military parade, into the common. In the evening, the 
selectmen of Boston were required to quarter the two regiments in the town; but they 
absolutely refused. A temporary shelter, however, in Fanueil Hall was permitted to 
one regiment that was without its camp equipage. The next day, the state-house, by 
order of the governor, was opened for the reception of the soldiers ; and, after the 
quarters were settled, two field-pieces, with the main guard, were stationed just in its 
front. Every thing was calculated to excite the indignation of the inhabitants. The 
lower floor of the state-house, which had been used by gentlemen and merchants as 
an exchange, the representatives-chamber, the court-house, Fanueil Hall — places 

* 

vessel, that shall be employed in America, nor any mariner or person, being on shore in any part thereof, 
shall be liable to be impressed or taken away by any officer or officers of, or belonging to, her majesty*# ships 
of war.’* 
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with which were intimately associated ideas of justice and freedom, as well as of 
convenience and utility — were now filled with troops of the line. Guards were placed 
at the doors of the state-house, through which the council must pass in going to their 
own chamber. The common was covered with tents. Soldiers were constantly 
marching and countermarching to relieve the guards. The sentinels challenged the 
inhabitants as they passed. The sabbath was profaned, and the devotion of the 
sanctuary disturbed, by the sound of drums and other military music. There was 
every appearance of a garrisoned town. The colonists felt disgusted and injured, but 
not overawed, by the presence of such a body of soldiery. After the troops had 
obtained quarters, the council were required to provide barracks for them, agreeably 
to act of parliament ; but they resolutely declined any measure which might be con- 
strued into a submission to that act In a few weeks several more transports arrived 
I at Boston from Cork, having on board part of the 64th and 65th British regiments, 

; under Colonels Mackey and Pomeroy. 

\ It is evident that the British ministry little understood the true interests of the 
j kingdom in regard to the transatlantic colonies. They had certainly made sufficient 
experiments to ascertain that the Americans were not to be intimidated into a surrender 
of any of their rights; and yet they persisted in measures which could only tend to 
alienate their affections, and to widen the breach which former attempts had created, 
and which a contrary policy might have healed. These rigorous measures of the ministry, 
however, received the fullest sanction of both houses of parliament. The lords passed 
I resolutions censuring the votes and proceedings of Massachusetts ; and pronounced the 
! election of deputies to sit in convention, and the meeting of that convention, daring 
I insults offered to his majesty’s authority, and audacious usurpations of the powers of 
\ government. The house of commons concurred in these resolutions; and botli 
i houses, in a joint address to his majesty, expressed their satisfaction in the measures 
I : that he had pursued; gave the strongest assurances that they would effectually sup- 
j ’ port him in such further measures as might be found necessary to maintain the 
I magistrates in a due execution of the laws in Massachusetts Bay ; and besought him 
“ to direct the governor to take the most effectual methods for procuring the fullest 
information, touching all treasons or misprisions of treason, committed within the 
government since the 30th day of December, 1767, and to transmit the same, together 
with the names of the persons who were most active in the commission of such 
offences, to one of the secretaries of state, in order that his majesty might issue a 
special commission for inquiring of, hearing, and determining, the said offences within 
the realm of Great Britain, pursuant to the provision of the statute of the 3Sth of 
Henry the Eighth,” 

There is no portion of the conduct of the British government in its contest with 
the colonies, which betrays stronger indications of tyranny, or evinces more of the 
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blindness happily so often found in connexion with it, than the last of these resolu- 
tions, It was evidently intended to terrify the leaders of the patriotic party; but it 
certainly ought to have been foreseen, that it was far more calculated to give them 
additional power, by affording another instance of the unjust and oppressive measures 
which the British legislature was prepared to sanction. If the object of the ministry 
had been to goad the colonists to resistance before they were overawed by numerous 
garrisons of royal troops, their conduct was intelligible and consistent; but as that 
was evidently far from their design, we find in it anotlier occasion of admiring the j 
dispensations of Him ‘‘who setteth up one and putteth down another,” in allotting 
so small a portion of prescience to the individuals who at this time counselled his 
Britannic majesty. 

Massachusetts had no general assembly when the address and resolutions of parliament 
became known in America, it having been dissolved by the governor; but Virginia, 
uniformly prompt, intelligent, and decided, did not suffer them to pass unobserved. 
The house of burgesses, alarmed at the general danger, passed several resolutions, 
which they directed their speaker to transmit without delay to the speakers of the 
houses of assembly in the other colonies, whose concurrence in similar sentiments 
was earnestly requested. On the next day, the house, foreseeing the event, met 
on the instant of the ringing of the bell, and with closed doors received the report 
of their resolutions, considered, adopted, and ordered them to be entered upon 
their journals ; which they had scarcely done, when they were summoned to attend 
the governor, and were dissolved. “ Mr. Speaker,” said he, “ and gentlemen of the 
house of representatives, I have heard of your resolves, and augur ill of their effects; 
you have made it my duty to dissolve you, and you are accordingly dissolved.” But 
the dissolution of the house of burgesses did not change the materials of which it had 
been composed. The same members were re-elected without a single exception, and 
the same determined spirit of resistance continued to diffuse itself from the legislature 
over the colony w^hich they represented, and to animate by sympathy the neighbouring 
colonies.*^ The assembly of South Carolina, the lower house in Maryland and the 
Delaware counties, and the assembly of North Carolina, adopted similar resolutions. 
Towards the close of the year, the assembly of New York also passed resolutions in 
concurrence with those of Virginia. 

The general court of Massachusetts was at length convened on the 31 st of May, 
not having been before called together by the governor since his memorable dissolu- 
tion of it, for refusing to rescind their resolution respecting the circular letter. Their 
first act was to send a committee to the governor, to declare, that they claimed that 
constitutional freedom, which was the right of the assembly, and was equally important I 


^ Wirt’s Life of Henry, p. 87. 
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as its existence ; to assure his excellency, that it was their firm resolution to promote 
the welfare of the subject, and to support his -majesty’s government in the province ; 
to make a thorough inquiry into the grievances of the people, and to have them 
redressed; to amend, strengthen, and preserve the laws of the land; to reform illegal 
proceedings in administration, and to maintain the public liberty.” “ This resolution,” 
they said, ‘‘ demanded parliamentary freedom in the debates of the assembly ; and 
therefore they were constrained early to remonstrate to his excellency, that an arma- 
ment by sea and land investing the metropolis, and a military guard with cannon 
pointed at the very dooi of the state-house, where the assembly had convened, was 
inconsistent witli the dignity and freedom with which they had a right to deliberate, 
consult, and determine. The experience of ages was sufficient to evince that the 
military power was ever dangerous, and subversive of a free constitution; the council 
of the province had publicly declared that the aid of the military was unnecessary to 
support the civil authority in Massachusetts; nor could they conceive that his majesty’s 
service required a fleet and army at Boston in a time of profound peace; and they 
i had a right to expect that his excellency, as the representative of the king, would 
give the necessary orders for the removal of the forces, both of the sea and of the 
land, out of the harbour, and from the gates of the capital, during the sitting of the 
assembly.” To this message of the house the governor replied, ‘‘ that he had no 
control of the king’s troops stationed in the town or province, and that he had received 
no orders for their removal.”^ 

From the haughty temper of Governor Bernard, it could not be expected that he 
would be condescending in the exercise of official authority; yet it w^as hardly to be 
supposed that he would causelessly give ofience, by objecting to many of the best 
friends of the people elected to the council board. He gave his negative, however, 
to eleven gentlemen who had been chosen by the assembly, among whom were 
Bowdoin, Brattle, and Hancock: and after the general court had been some days 
j I in session, because they were consulting upon means to preserve the liberties of the 
I * people and obtain redress of grievances, instead of giving their attention to the 
! * ordinary business of voting salaries and providing for replenishing the treasury, he 
undertook to dictate to them what were the proper subjects of legislation; charged 
them with wasting the public money by needless debates, and threatened to adjourn 
the court to some other place, unless they should proceed in the usual and, as he 
> pretended, necessary course of business. The general assembly was accordingly 
removed to Cambridge, where it was very inconvenient to be holden, as the records 
and the house erected for their accommodation were in Boston. Thus the military 
were suffered to keep possession of the capital of the province, and the legislative 

* Bradfoid’s History of Massachusetts, p. 182. 
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assembly ordered to another place, because they chose not to be surrounded by ^ 
armed men. They could not, however, be driven from their purpose of boldly 
remonstrating against all arbitrary measures, especially the obnoxious one of keeping 
a large military force in the province, and of devising proper means for relief to the 
people. ‘‘ The firmness and decision of this assembly,” says Mr. Alden Bradford, 
are entitled to the highest praise. The resolution and patriotism they exhibited 
at this critical period have never, perhaps, been exceeded by our most meritorious 
statesmen. The occasion demanded an energy and zeal which no dangers or threats | 
could subdue. And the men whom the people had then trusted with their dearest 
rights, proved themselves equal to the peculiar exigencies of the times. Nothing 
was omitted on their part to show their abhorrence of despotism, their attachment 
to constitutional liberty, and their determined purpose to deliver the people from 
oppression.”™ 

On the 6th of July, the governor sent a message to the court, with accounts of the 
expenditures already incurred by quartering his majesty’s troops; desiring funds to 
be provided for discharging the same, and requiring a provision for the further quar- 
tering of the forces in Boston and Castle Island, according to act of parliament. The 
next day the house of assembly, among other resolutions, passed the following: ‘‘ That 
a general discontent on account of the revenue acts, an expectation of a sudden arrival 
of a military power to enforce the said acts, an apprehension of the troops being 
quartered upon the inhabitants, the general court dissolved, the governor refusing to 
call A new one, and the people almost reduced to a state of despair, rendered it highly 
expedient and necessary for the people to convene by their committees; to associate, 
consult, and advise the best means to promote peace and good order ; to present their ^ 

united complaints to the throne ; and jointly to pray for the royal interposition in } 

favour of their violated rights — nor can this procedure possibly be illegal, as they j 

expressly disclaim all governmental acts : that the establishment of a standing army • 

in this colony, in time of peace, is an invasion of natural rights: that a standing j 

army is not known as a part of the British constitution: that sending an armed I 

force into the colony under pretence of assisting the civil authority, is highly dan- j 

gerous to the people, unprecedented and unconstitutional.” On the 12th of July, the j 

governor called on the court to answer, whether they would or would not make 
provision for the troops. The house by message, after remarking on the mutiny or j 

billeting act, answered, As we cannot consistently with our own honour or interest, 
much less with the duty we owe to our constituents, so we never shall make any 
provision of funds for the purposes in your several messages.” On the reception of 
this message, the governor prorogued the general court to the 10th of January, to 
meet at Boston. 

History of Massachusetts, p. 184. < 
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On the 1st of August Sir Francis Bernard was recalled. A few days before his 
departure, he received letters from the secretary of state, which, being circular to the 
several governors of the continent, were apparently intended to be made public. One 
of the last acts of his administration was his directing, or authorizing, the publication 
of the assurance to the people of the colonies in those letters, ‘‘ that the administration 
is well disposed to relieve the colonies from all ^ real * grievances arising from the 
late acts of revenue. And though the present ministers have concurred in the opinion 
of the whole legislature, that no measures ought to be taken which can derogate 
from the legislative authority of Great Britain over the colonies, yet they have 
declared, that they have at no time entertained a design to propose any further taxes 
upon America for the purpose of a revenue ; and that it is their intention to propose, 
in the next session of parliament, to take off the duties upon glass, paper, and colours, 
upon consideration of such duties being contrary to the true principles of commerce.” 
Government in England expected, by this assurance of intended favour, to incline 
the people to abate their opposition. But it had a very different effect. It was 
immediately the common language among the advocates for liberty, “ Repealing the 
act upon principles of commerce is a mere pretence, calculated to establish the grie 
vance we complain of. The true reason why the duty upon tea is to continue, is to 
save the ‘ right’ of taxing. Our acquiescing in the repeal of the rest will be construed 
into an acknowledgment of this ‘ right.’ The fear of trouble, from the discontent of 
merchants and manufacturers upon our non-importation agreements, has brought the 
ministry to consent to this partial repeal. A vigorous enforcement of these agree- 
ments will increase the fear, and we shall certainly carry the point we contend for, and 
obtain the repeal of the whole.” A meeting of the trading classes was called in Boston. 
The repeal of only part of the act was unanimously resolved to be a measure intended 
merely to quiet the manufacturers in Great Britain, and to prevent the setting up of 
manufactures in the colonies, and one that would by no means relieve trade from its 
difficulties ; it was, therefore, further resolved, to send for no more goods from Great 
Britain, a few specified articles excepted, unless the revenue acts should be repealed. 
A committee was appointed to procure a written pledge from the inhabitants of the town 
not to purchase any goods from persons w ho have imported them, or who shall import 
them contrary to the late agreement; and another committee to inspect the manifests of 
the cargoes of all vessels arriving from Great Britain, and to publish the names of all 
importers, unless they immediately delivered their goods into the hands of a committee 
appointed to receive them. In the midst of these proceedings, necessarily productive 
of considerable disorder, Governor Bernard left the administration to Lieutenant- 
governor Hutchinson, and embarked on board the Rippon, a man-of-war ordered from 
Virginia to receive him, and sailed for England. Instead of the marks of respect 
commonly shown, in a greater or less degree, to governors upon their leaving the 
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province, there were raany marks of public joy in the town of Boston, The bells 
were rung, guns were fired from Mr. Hancock’s wharf, liberty tree was covered with 
flags, and in the evening a great bonfire was made upon Fort Hill.® 

The year 1770 is rendered important by the elevation of Xord North to the 
premiership. Having been chancellor of the exchequer in the duke of Grafton’s 
administration, on his grace’s resignation, which took place in the end of January, 
he succeeded him as first lord of the treasury, a preeminence he held till the close of 
the American revolution. His administration will ever be celebrated by the fact, that 
during its existence Great Britain lost more territory and acquired more debt than in 
any previous period of her history. His first measure was partially, and unhappily 
only partially, of a conciliatory character — a motion for the repeal of the port duties 
of 1767, with the exception of the duty on tea, which his lordship expressly declared 
he desired to keep on as an assertion of the supremacy of the parliament. In vain 
it was contended that the reservatiqn of this single article would keep up the conten- 
tion which it was so desirable to allay; that after giving up the prospect of a revenue 
from the colonies, it was absurd and impolitic to persevere in the assertion of an 
abstract claim of right, which, if attempted in any mode to be carried into practice, 
would produce nothing but civil discord and interminable opposition ; that, in short, 
if nothing more was meant by this omission of the tea in the repeal, than the mere 
declaration of parliamentary supremacy, the law already in existence, under the title 
of the Declaratory Act, was abundantly sufficient for that purpose, and that the 
Americans had hitherto silently acquiesced in that law. To all these arguments Lord 
North replied, — “ Has the repeal of the stamp act taught the Americans obedience? 
Has our lenity inspired them with moderation? Can it be proper, while they deny 
our legal power to tax them, to acquiesce in the argument of illegality, and, by the 
repeal of the whole law, to give up that power? No! the most proper time to exert 
our right of taxation is when the right is denied. To temporize is to yield ; and the 
authority of the mother country, if it is now unsupported, will, in reality, be relin- 
quished for ever. A total repeal cannot be thought of, till America is prostrate at our 
feet.” 

Governor Pownall, who moved, as an amendment, to include the duty on tea, 
acknowledged, that even the total repeal of the duties in question, though it might 
I be expected to do much, would not restore satisfaction to America. “ If,” said he, 
‘‘ it be asked, whether it will remove the apprehensions excited by your resolutions 
and address of the last year, for bringing to trial in England persons accused of 
treason in America, I answer. No. If it be asked, if this commercial concession 
would quiet the minds of the Americans as to the political doubts and fears which 
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have struck them to the heart, throughout the continent, I answer, No. So long 
as they are left in doubt whether the habeas corpus act, whether the bill of rights, 
whether the common law as now existing in England, have any operation and effect 
in America, they cannot be satisfied. At this hour they know not whether the civil 
constitutions be not suspended and superseded by the establishment of a military 
force. The Americans think that they have, in return to all their applications, expe- 
rienced a temper and disposition that is unfriendly, and that the enjoyment and exercise 
of the common rights of freemen have been refused to them. Never with these views 
will they solicit the favour of this house ; never more will they wish to bring before 
parliament the grievances under which they conceive themselves to labour. Deeply 
as they feel, they suffer and endure with a determined and alarming silence; for their 
liberty they are under no apprehensions. It was first planted under the auspicious 
genius of the constitution; it has grown up into a verdant and flourishing tree; and 
should any severe strokes be aimed at the branches, and fate reduce it to the bare 
stock, it would only take deeper root, and spring out again more durable than before. 
They trust to Providence, and wait with firmness and fortitude the issue.’* The event 
proved that Mr. Pownall knew, incomparably better than Lord North, the character 
and state of the colonies. During his residence in America, while successively governor 
of two of the provinces, he acquired that knowledge which the British ministry could 
not, and some provincial governors would not, acquire. It might have been supposed 
that the very unsatisfactory result of the previous half-measures of this kind would 
have deterred any minister from a repetition of them. It displays as little knowledge 
of the construction of the human mind, as attention to the history of popular agita- 
tions, to intermingle professions of kindness with threats, or concessions with expres- 
sions of insult. 

The colonies, however, would probably have assumed a less agitated aspect, had 
not other circumstances existed to ferment and perpetuate feelings of hostility. Among 
these, the introduction and maintenance of troops of the line in Boston was one of the 
most aggravating. The inhabitants felt that their presence was designed to overawe 
and control the expression of their sentiments, and the military appear to have viewed 
their residence in the town in the same light. Under the excitement that was thus 
occasioned, affrays were frequently occurring between the populace and the soldiers; 
and it would appear that, as might be expected, neither party conducted themselves with 
prudence or forbearance. On the one hand, the soldiers are represented as parading 
the town, armed with heavy clubs, insulting and seeking occasion to quarrel with the 
people;® while, on the other, the populace are declared to be tlie aggressors, and the 
military to have acted on the defensive.P Early in the evening of the 5th of March| 

® Bradford’s History of Massachusetts, p. 205. * Hutchinson, p. 270. 
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the inhabitants were observed to assemble in different quarters of the town; parties of 
soldiers were also driving about the streets, as if both the one and the other had some-* 
thing more than ordinary upon their minds. About eight o’clock, one of the bells of 
the town was rung in such manner as is usual in case of fire. This called people into 
the streets. A large number assembled in the market-place, not far from King-street, 
armed with bludgeons, or clubs. A small fray between some of the inhabitants and 
the soldiers arose at or near the barracks at the west part of the town, but it was of 
little importance, and was soon over. A sentinel who was posted at the custom-house, 
not far from the main guard, was next insulted, and pelted with pieces of ice and other 
missiles, which caused him to call to the main guard to protect him. Notice was soon 
given to Captain Preston, whose company was then on guard, and a sergeant with six 
men was sent to protect the sentinel; but the captain, to prevent any precipitate action, 
followed them himself. There seem to have been but few people collected when the 
assault was first made on the sentinel ; but the sergeant’s guard drew a greater number 
together, and they were more insulted than the sentinel had been, and received 
frequent blows from snowballs and lumps of ice. Captain Preston thereupon 
ordered them to charge; but this was no discouragement to the assailants, who con- 
tinued to pelt the guard, daring them to fire. Some of the people who were behind 
the soldiers, and observed the abuse of them, called on them to do so. At length one 
received a blow with a club, which brought him to the ground ; but, rising again, he 
immediately fired, and all the rest, except one, followed the example. This seems, 
from the evidence on the trials and the observation of persons present, to have been 
the course of the material facts. Three men were killed, two mortally wounded, 
who died soon after, and several slightly wounded. The soldiers immediately with- 
drew to the main guard, which was strengthened by additional companies. Two 
or three of the persons who had seen the action ran to the lieutenant-governor’s 
house, which was about half a mile distant, and begged he would go to King-street, 
where they feared a general action would come on between the troops and the 
inhabitants. He went immediately, and, to satisfy the people, called for Captain 
Preston, and inquired why he had fired upon the inhabitants without the direction 
ot a civil magistrate. The noise was so great that his answer could not be under- 
stood; and some persons, who were apprehensive of the lieutenant-governor’s danger 
from the general confusion, called out “The town-house, the town-house!” when, 
with irresistible violence, he was forced up by the crowd into the council chamber. 
There demand was immediately made of him, to order the troops to withdraw from 
the town-house to their barracks. He refused; but calling from the balcony to the 
great body of people who remained in the street, he expressed his great concern at 
the unhappy event; assured them he would do every thing in his power to obtain a 
full and impartial inquiry, that the law might have its course; and advised them to 
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go peaceably to their homes. Upon this there was a cry— HomCi home!” hud 
a great part separated^ and went home. He then signified his opinion to Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Carr, that if the companies in arms were ordered to their barracks, the 
streets would be cleared and the town in quiet for that night. Upon their retiring, 
the rest of the inhabitants, except those in the council chamber, retired also. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Dalrymple, at the desire of the lieutenant-governor,’ came to the 
council chamber, while several justices were examining persons who were present 
at the transactions of the evening. From the evidence it was apparent that the 
justices would commit Captain Preston, if taken. Several hours passed before he 
could be found, and the people suspected that he would not run the hazard of a trial ; 
but at length he surrendered himself to a warrant for apprehending him, and, having 
been examined, was committed to prison. The next morning the soldiers who were 
upon guard surrendered also, and were committed. This was not sufficient to satisfy 
the people, and early in the forenoon they were in motion again. The lieutenant- 
governor caused his council to be summoned, and desired the two lieutenant-colonels 
of the regiments to be present. The select-men of Boston were waiting the lieutenant- 
governor’s coming to council, and, being admitted, made their representation, that, 
from the contentions arising from the troops quartered in Boston, and, above all, from 
the tragedy of the last night, the minds of the inhabitants were exceedingly disturbed; 
that they would presently be assembled in a town meeting; and that, unless the 
troops should be removed, the most terrible consequences were to be expected. The 
justices also of Boston and several of the neighbouring towns had assembled, find 
desired to signify their* opinion, that it would not be possible to keep the people 
under restraint, if the troops remained in town. The lieutenant-governor acquainted 
both the select-men and the justices, that he had no authority to alter the place of 
destination of the king’s troops; but that he expected the commanding officers of 
the two regiments, and would let them know the applications which had been 
made. Presently after their coming, a large committee from the town -meeting 
presented an address to the lieutenant-governor, declaring it to be the unanimous 
opinion of the meeting that nothing could rationally be expected to restore the peace 
of the town, and prevent blood and carnage,” but the immediate removal of the 
troops. The committee withdrew into another room to wait for an answer. Some 
of the council urged the necessity of complying with the people’s demand ; but the 
lieutenant-governor declared that he would, upon no consideration whatever, give 
orclers for their removal. Lieutenant-colonel Dalrymple then signified, that, as the 
29th regiment had originally been designed to be placed at the castle, and was now 
peculiarly obnoxious to the town, he was content that it should be removed to the 
qasde, until the general’s pleasure should be known. The committee was informed 
of this oflfer, and the lieutenant-governor rose from council, intending to receive no 
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further application upon the subject; but the council prayed that he would meet them 
again in the afternoon, and Colonel Dalrymple desiring it also, he complied. Before 
the council met again, it had been intimated to them that the ** desire” of the governor 
and council to the commanding officer to remove the troops, would cause him to do 
it, though he should receive no authoritative ‘‘order.” As soon as they met, a 
committee froih the town-meeting attended with a second message, to acquaint the 
lieutenant-governor that it was the unanimous voice of the people assembled, con- 
sisting, as they said, of near three thousand persons, that nothing less than a total 
and immediate removal of the troops would satisfy them.^ Ultimately the scruples of 
the lieutenant-governor were overcome, and he expressed his desire that the troops 
should be wholly withdrawn from the town to the castle, which was accordingly done. 
The funeral of the victims was attended with extraordinary pomp. Most of the shops 
were closed, all the bells of the town tolled on the occasion, and the corpses were 
followed to the grave by an immense concourse of people arranged six abreast, the 
procession being closed by a long train of carriages belonging to the principal gentry 
of the town.^ Captain Preston and the party of soldiers were afterwards tried. The 
captain and six of the men were acquitted, and two were brought in guilty of man- 
slaughter; a result which reflected great honour on John Adams and Josiah Quincy, 
the counsel for the prisoners, and on the jury." 

This disastrous occurrence infused additional spirit into the assembly of the 
province. Accumulated as the public business was, there having been but one 
session for eighteen months, the lieutenant-governor postponed the assembly from 
January, the time to which it liad been prorogued by Governor Bernard, to the 
middle of March, and then ordered it to be convened at Cambridge. The reason 
which he gave for this measure was, that he had been so instructed by the British 
ministry. At the session in Cambridge, in his message to both houses respecting the 
state of the province, he said nothing to mitigate the alarm, or to alleviate the dis- 
tress, of the people. His duty to the king, his royal master, he said, he was resolved 
faithfully to discharge ; and he gave promises of a readiness to unite with the assem- 
bly in all proper measures for the welfare of the province ; but of the recent tragical 
event he took no notice. A few days afterwards he sent a special message to inform 
the house of a trifling affray at Gloucester, in which a petty officer of the customs was 
said to have been abused ; and called on them to afford assistance in bringing the 
agents to punishment. The reply of the house clearly indicated their deep sense 
of injury from their own executive government, as well as from the parent state, and 

^ Hutchinson, p. 272—275. 
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the rapid strides they were making towards open resistance.* During a great part 
of this session, the house of representatives and the council were occupied with remon- 
strances against the removal of the general court to Cambridge. They contended 
that law, usage, and convenience were in favour of holding it in Boston ; that the 
governor had a discretionary power respecting the place, to be exercised only when 
the public welfare required it in some peculiar exigency; and that it was highly 

* “ When complaints,’* said they, “ are made of riots and tumults, it is the wisdom of government, and it 
becomes the representatives of the people especially, to inquire into the real causes of them. If they arise 
from oppression, as is often the case, a thorough redress of grievances will remove the cause, and, probably, 
put an end to the complaint. It may be justly said of the people of this province, that they seldom, if even 
have assembled in a tumultuous manner, unless they were oppressed. It cannot be expected that a people, 
^customed to the freedom of the English constitution, will be patient while they are under the hand of tyranny 
and arbitrary power. They will discover their resentment in a manner which will naturally displease their 
oppressors ; and in such a case, the severest laws and the most rigorous execution will be to little purpose. 
The most effectual method to restore tranquillity would be to remove their burdens, and to punish all those 
who have been the procurers of their oppression. The instance your honour recommends to our attention, 
admitting it to be true, cannot be more threatening to government than those enormities which have been 
known to be committed by the soldiery of late, and have strangely escaped punishment, though repeated, in 
defiance of the laws and authority of government. A military force posted among the people without their 
express consent, is itself one of the greatest grievances, and threatens the total subversion of a free constitution; 
much more, if designed to execute a system of corrupt and arbitrary power, and even to exterminate the 
liberties of the country. The hill of rights, passed immediately after the revolution (of 1688), expressly 
declares, that the keeping of a standing army within the kingdom, in a time of peace, without the consent of 
the parliament, is against law : and we take this occasion to say, with freedom, that the keeping of a standing 
army, within this province, in a time of peace, without the consent of the general assemblv, is equally against 
law. Yet we have seen a standing army procured, posted and kept within this province, in a time of pro- 
found peace, not only without the consent of the people, but against the remonstrance of both houses of 
assembly. Such a standing army must be designed to subjugate the people to arbitrary measures. It is a 
most violent infraction of their natural and constitutional rights.* It is an unlawful assembly, of all others the 
most dangerous and alarming : and every instance of its restraining the liberty of any individual is a crime, 
which infinitely exceeds what the law intends by a riot Surely, then, your honour cannot think this house 
can descend to the consideration of matters, comparatively trifling, while the capital of the province has so 
I lately been in a state of actual imprisonment, and the government is under duress. We shall not enlarge on 
i the multiplied outrages committed by this unlawful assembly, in frequently assaulting his majesty’s peaceable 
I and loyal subjects, in beating and wounding the magistrate when in the execution of his office ; in rescuing 
prisoners out of the hands of justice ; and finally, in perpetrating the most horrid slaughter of a number of the 
inhabitants, but a few days before the sitting of this assembly. Yet not the least notice has been taken of 
these outrageous offences ; nor can we find the most distant allusion to the late inhuman and barbarous action, 
either in your speech at the opening of the session, or la this message to both houses. These violences, so 
frequently committed, added to the most rigorous and oppressive prosecutions, carried on against the subjects, 
grounded on unconstitutional acts, and in the courts of admiralty, uncontrolled by the courts of common law, 
have been justly alarming to the people. The disorder, which your honour so earnestly recommends to the 
consideration of the assembly, very probably took its rise from such provocations. The use, therefore, which 
we shall make of the information in your message, shall be to inquire into the grounds of the people’s uneasi- 
ness and to seek a radical redress of their grievances. Indeed, it is natural to expect, that while the terror of 
arms continues in the province, the laws will be, in some degree, silent But when the channels of justice 
shall be again opened, and the law can be heard, the person who has complained to your honour will have a 
remedy. We yet entertain hope, that the military power, so grievous to the people, will soon be removed 
! from the province : till then, we have nothing to expect, but that tyranny and confusion will prevail, in diefi. 

1 ance of the laws of the land, and the just and constitutional authority of government.” 
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improper and unjust for ministers to give instructions in the case, founded merely on 
political considerations* Protesting against the removal as unconstitutional, there 
being no necessity to justify it, and believing it was designed to harass the representa- 
tives of the people, whose deliberations and transactions ought to be perfectly free, 
they declined proceeding to public business. The lieutenant-governor insisted that 
he was bound by his instructions ; that his commission required it of him ; and that 
it was competent for him at any time to fix the place, as well as the day, for the 
meeting of the general court. To this statement the house made a long, elaborate, 
and able reply; but the lieutenant-governor asserted his authority, and absolutely 
refused to yield to the request of the assembly. Such was the situation of public 
afiairs, that the house concluded it the most prudent to proceed to consult upon the 
common concerns of the province; but resolved, ‘‘that they were induced thereto 
fi‘om absolute necessity,” and declared, “that it was not to be considered as the 
renunciation of their claim to the legal right of sitting in general assembly, at its 
ancient place, the court-house in Boston.” The general court closed its session in 
November by prorogation, after having resolved, among other things, to promote 
industry and frugality, and to encourage the use of domestic manufactures throughout 
the province ; and having appointed a committee of correspondence to communicate 
with the agents in Great Britain, and with the committees of the colonies. The first 
of these resolutions of the Massachusetts assembly, namely, to discourage the use of 
foreign articles, had been adopted in consequence of a determination of the merchants 
of Boston, made during the present session, by which they agreed to alter their 
non-importation agreement, and to adopt the plan, which had been for some time 
followed in New York and in Philadelphia, of importing all the usual articles 
of trade, except tea, which it was unanimously agreed should not be brought into 
the country, unless it could be smuggled." 

During the year 1771, nothing of moment occurred either in Boston or the colonies. 
The encouragement given by the agreement of the merchants to smuggling, occa- 
sioned continual contests with revenue officers ; and it appears that the magistrates, 
when appealed to, refused to interfere. One circumstance, however, transpired, 
which must not be omitted. Early in this year, Mr. Hutchinson received his 
appointment to the office of governor of Massachusetts, an office which his political 
opponents allege to have always been the darling object of his ambition ; while he 
maintains, that, however, in ordinary times he might have desired it, he now, “det^r* 
mined, not only to desire to be excused from the honour intended for him, but to fee 
superseded in his place of lieutenant-governor ; and he wrote to the secretary of 
state accordingly.” * 


Allen*s Histoty ot the American Revolution, vol. i. p. 149. 
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The occurrences of the year 1772, afforded new sources of mutual animosity. The 
destruction of his majesty’s revenue schooner, Gaspee, was one of those popular 
excesses which highly incensed the British ministry. Lieutenant Doddington, who 
commanded that vessel, had become very obnoxious to the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island, by his extraordinary zeal in the execution of the revenue laws. On the 9th 
of June, the Providence packet was sailing into the harbour of Newport, and Lieu- 
tenant Doddington thought proper to require the captain to lower his colours. This 
the captain al the packet deemed repugnant to his patriotic feelings, and the Gaspee 
fired at the packet to bring her to: the American, however, still persisted in holding 
on her course, and by keeping in shoal water, dexterously contrived to run the schooner 
aground in the chase. As the tide was upon the ebb, the Gaspee was set fast for the 
mght, and afforded a tempting opportunity for retaliation ; and a number of fishermen, 
aided and encouraged by some of the most respectable inhabitants of Providence, 
being determined to rid themselves of so uncivil an inspector, in the middle of the 
night manned several boats, and boarded the Gaspee. The lieutenant was wounded 
in the affray ; but, with every thing belonging to him, he was carefully conveyed on 
shore, as were all his crew. The vessel, with her stores, was then burnt; and the 
party returned unmolested to their homes. When the governor became acquainted 
with this event, he offered a reward of five hundred pounds for the discovery of the 
offenders, and the royal pardon to those who would confess their guilt. Commis- 
sioners were appointed also to investigate the offence, and bring the perpetrators to 
justice ; but, after remaining some time in session, they reported that they could obtain 
no evidence, and thus the affair terminated ; a circumstance which forcibly illustrates 
the inviolable brotherhood which then united the people against the government. 

While the conduct of the American populace thus continued to aggravate the 
exasperation of the British court, the measures of the government had an equal 
tendency to keep alive the feeling of hostility in the breasts of the Americans. It is 
vain, and unworthy of the character of any statesman, to urge that the measures 
adopted would not have given oflhnce in other times; the enactment of laws will ever 
be regarded not with a view to the principles of abstract propriety, but to the imme- 
diate object for which they are |ifomulgaied. This plea, however, in extenuation 
of the plan of rendering the governor, judges, and other officers of the crown inde- 
p^dent of the general court, could only be raised y by persons inattentive (as, indeed, 
ntogt English politicians appear to have been) to the political history of the colonies. 
Tlie arrangement which was now ordered to be carried into effect, that the governor 
and other officers should receive their salaries from the crown, had hitherto been suc- 
cessfully opposed. The old contest on this subject was not yet forgotten, and the 
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people, now greatly increased in numbers, were as little disposed as their ancestors 
to yield on this point. Opposition to this measure was not confined to the assembly^ 
but numerous meetings of the people themselves in various towns were held on the 
subject. At these meetings, not only this particular measure, but all the late 
ministerial and parliamentary proceedings in relation to the colonies, were examined 
and discussed with great freedom and boldness. At the suggestion of Samuel Adams, 
a committee, consisting of twenty-one, was appointed '' to state the rights of the 
colonies, and of this province in particular, as men, as Christians, and as subjects.”^ 
This committee was also directed to publish the same to the several towns in the 
province, and to the world, as the sense of the town of Boston on the subject of their 
rights, with the various infringements and violations which had occurred. In this 
report, drawn with great ability, they claimed those natural and unalienable rights of 
roan, with which no government could interfere without their consent. As British 
subjects, they claimed equal rights with their fellow-subjects in England, rights 
secured to them by the constitution. The Christian religion, they said, not only 
sanctioned their views of civil liberty, but, in spiritual concerns, secured to them all 
the freedom and self-direction which they and their fathers had long enjoyed. In 
their letter to the several towns, the committee tell their fellow-citizens, that they had 
abundant reason to apprehend that a plan of despotism had been concerted, and was 
hastening to a completion; that the late measures of administration bad a direct 
tendency to deprive them of every thing valuable as men, as Christians, and as sub- 
jects entitled to the rights of native Britons. “ We are not afraid of poverty,” say the 
committee, in conclusion, ‘‘ but we disdain slavery. *Let us consider we are struggling 
for our best birthrights and inheritance, which being infringed, renders all our blessings 
precarious in their enjoyment, and trifling in their value.” Most of the towns held meet- 
ings, appointed committees of correspondence, and passed resolutions similar to those of 
Boston, and some of them even in still bolder language.® These proceedings greatly 
alarmed the governor and his political friends, who had hoped that the opposition 
to the British ministry would gradually cease ; and that, through fear of ministerial 
and royal resentment, the people would be induced to submit.® After the votes and the 
circular address of Boston were adopted, and bei>re the other towns had meetings to 


» I^itkin, Vol. i. p. 247 — 250. 

* Mr. Hutchinson himself states that he *' was greatly alarmed with so sudden and unexpected a change in 
the state of affairs; and he was greatly perplexed with doubts concerning his own conduct upon the occ^^ion. 

He bad ayoided engaging in a dispute upon the authority of parliament, having good reason to think, that 
administration in England expected that the colonies would return to their former state of submission to this 
authority, by leitieiit measures, vrithout discussing points of right; and he knew that great pains had been 
taken to pemiade the people in England, as well as the ministry, that this was all the people in America .. 
expected or desired; and that suspicions of other views, either in the body of the people, or in men who had , f 
influence over them, were groundless* and had been caused by misrepresentations of governors, and othef ’ 
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act upon them, endeavours were made in many places to prevent the people from 
approving the statement and report of the patriots in the capital. But these attempts 
were generally without effect. There were in every town some intelligent men, who 
perfectly understood the nature of the dispute with Great Britain, and who saw the 
evil tendency of the claims of administration to govern the colonies. “ They were,” 
says Mr. Bradford, “ also a sober, moral, and religious people, who were actuated 
by principle; and who, while they contended earnestly for that portion of liberty 
secured to them by their charter, and which they had long enjoyed, were indisposed 
to all unconstitutional means of redress.” In his speech at the opening of the 
assembly, in January, 1773, the governor declared these meetings of the inhabitants 
to be unwarrantable and of dangerous tendency ; and he called upon the assembly 
to join in discountenancing such irregularities and innovations.” Alluding to these 
proceedings, and to the disordered state of the province, he says, “ at length the con- 
stitution has been called in question, and the authority of the parliament of Great 
Britain to make and establish laws for the inhabitants of this province has been by 
many denied.” He maintained in the most explicit manner the supremacy of parlia- 
ment over the colonies, agreeably to the principles of the declaratory act ; and his 
speech was conceived to be a challenge to the assembly on the great question between 
the two countries. ' This drew answers from the council and house in vindication of 
the proceedings of the towns, and of the rights of the colonies, and of Massachusetts 
in particular ; to these the governor replied, and to this reply both the council 
and house rejoined. These state papers, as they may be justly called, were drawn 
with no ordinary ability on both sides. The governor was a gentleman of talents, 
as well as research, and no one was better acquainted with the history of the province 
over which he presided. The answers of the council and house were prepared by 
committees composed of men of the first talents in the assembly. They evinced not 
only a thorough knowledge of the rights of the colonists generally, but of their own 
provincial history, and the various controversies that had subsisted between the parent 
country and the people of Massachusetts from their first settlement, as well as the 
views entertained and expressed at different times by their ancestors on the subject 
of their rights. 

Active resistance to the measures of the British government in relation to the 
colonies, had for some time been principally confined to Massachusetts. The other , 
colonists, however, had not been idle or indifferent spectators of the scenes that had | 

cTomn officer* in the colonies, in order to promote their own sinister views. But now, a measure wta engage^ 
in, which, if pursued to effect, must cause, not a return of the colonies to their former submission, but a total 
aeparation from the kingdom, by their independency upon parliament, the only band which could keep them 
united to it.” — Hutchinson*! History, p. 370. 

** History of Massachusetts from 1764 to 177<5, p. 262. 
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passed in Massachusetts. The leading patriots of America, no doubt, riow began 
seriously to contemplate the mighty struggle to which the present state of things must 
finally lead. The parent country seemed determined not to relax, and the colonists 
were equally determined not to submit. To remain long in their present state seemed 
impossible ; and in the event of an opposition by force, unity of action, as well as of 
sentiment, was all important. To promote this object, the house of burgesses in 
Virginia originated what ultimately proved a powerful engine of resistance — a com- 
mittee for corresponding with the legislatures of the several colonies. It was resolved 
that it should be the business of this committee, '' to obtain the most early and 
authentic intelligence of such acts and resolutions of the British parliament, or pro- 
ceedings of administration, as may relate to or affect the British colonies ; and to 
keep up and maintain a correspondence and communication with our sister colonies, 
respecting these important considerations, and the result of their proceedings from 
time to time, to lay before the bouse.” It was also resolved, ‘‘ that the speaker of 
this house do transmit to the speakers of the different assemblies of the British 
colonics on this continent copies of the said resolutions, and desire that they will 
lay them before their respective assemblies, and request them to appoint some person 
or persons, of their respective bodies, to communicate from time to time with the said 
committee.” The request of Virginia was complied with by the different assemblies ; 
and by this means a confidential communication and interchange of opinions was 
kept up between the colonies. 

The appointment of Lord Dartmouth in the room of Lord Hillsborough, as secretary 
of state, for the American department, a person supposed to be more favourable to the 
colonies, revived the hopes of the colonists for a reconciliation on terms compatible with 
their rights. Animated with these hopes, both houses of the Massachusetts assembly 
addressed a letter to the new secretary, in which they declare they should rejoice 
at the restoration of the harmony and good will that once subsisted between the parent 
state and them,” This happiness, however, they should expect in vain, they ob- 
served, during the continuance of their grievances, and while their chartered rights, one 
after another, were wrested from them. ‘‘ If your lordship should condescend to ask,” 
they say, “ what are the measures of restoring the harmony so much desired, we 
should answer, in a word, that we are humbly of opinion, if things were brought to 
the general state in which they stood at the conclusion of the late war, it would restore 
the happy harmony which at that time subsisted;” and, in conclusion, they most 
earnestly request his lordship’s influence in bringing about this happy event. But to ! 
retrace their steps was too humiliating to the pride of the British cabinet and nation. 

A change of men did not produce a change of principles, or any permanent change of 
measures. 

The British government, having determined to carry into execution the duty on 
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tea, attempted to effect by policy what was found to be impracticable by constraint. 
The measures of the colonists had already produced such a diminution of exports from 
Great Britain, that the warehouses of the East India Company contained about 
seventeen millions of pounds of tea, for which a market could not readily be procured. 
The unwillingness of that company to lose their commercial profits, and of the ministry 
to lose the expected revenue from the sale of the tea in America, led to a compromise 
for the security of both. The East India Company were authorised by law to export 
their tea, free of duties, to all places whatever ; by which regulation, tea, though 
loaded with an exceptionable duty, would come cheaper to America than before it 
had been made a source of revenue. The crisis now approached, when the colonies 
were to decide whether they would submit to be taxed by the British parliament, or 
practically support their own principles, and meet the consequences. One sentiment 
appears to have pervaded the entire continent. The new ministerial plan was univer- 
sally considered as a direct attack on the liberties of the colonists, which it was the 
duty of dll to oppose. A violent ferment was every where excited ; the correspond- 
ing committees were extremely active; and it was very generally declared, that 
whoever should, directly or indirectly, countenance this dangerous invasion of their 
rights, would be an enemy to his country. The East India Company, confident of 
finding a market for their tea, reduced as it now was in its price, freighted several 
ships to the colonies with that article, and appointed agents for the disposal of it. 
Cargoes were sent to New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and Boston. The inhabi- 
tants of New York and Philadelphia sent the ships back to London, ‘‘and they 
sailed up the Thames to proclaim to all the nation that New York and Penn- 
sylvania would not bfe enslaved.” The inhabitants of Charleston unloaded the 
tea, and stored it in cellars, where it could not be used, and where .it finally 
perished. 

At Boston, before the vessels arrived with it, a town-meeting was called to devtsc 
measures to prevent the landing and sale within the province. The agreement not 
to use tea while a duty was imposed w^as now soltomly renewed; and a committee 
was chosen to request the consignees of the East India Company neither to sell nor 
unlade the tea which should be brought into the harbour. They communicated the 
wishes of the town to the merchants, wiio were to have the custody and sale of the 
tea ; but they declined making finy such promise, as they had received no orders or 
directions on the subject. On the arrival of the vessels with the tea in the harbour 
of Boston, another meeting of the citizens was immediately called. “ The hour of 
destruction,’ it was said, “or of manly opposition, had now come and all who were 
friends to the country were invited to attend, “ to make an united and successful 
resistance to this last and worst measure of the adhiinistration.” A great number cf 
people assembled from the adjoining towns, as well as from the capital, in ths 
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eeljpbrated Fanueil Hall, the usual place of meeting on such occasions, but the 
meeting was soon adjourned to one of the largest churches in the town. Here it was 
voted, as it had been at a meeting before the tea arrived, that they would use all 
lawful means to prevent its being landed, and to have it returned immediately to 
England, After several days spent in negotiations, the consignees still refused to 
return the tea, and, fearing the vengeance of an injured people, they retired to the 
castle. The owner of the ship which brought the tea was unable to obtain a pass for 
her sailing, as the officer was in the interest of the Britisli ministers. Application | 
was then made to the governor, to order that a pass be given for the vessel ; but he 
declined interfering in the affair. When it was found no satisfactory arrangement 
could be effected, the meeting broke up ; but, late in the evening, a number of men, 
disguised as Mohawk Indians, proceeded to the vessels, then lying at the wharf, 
which had the tea on board, and in a short time every chest was taken out, and the 
contents thrown into the sea ; but no injury was done to any other part of their cargoes. 

The inhabitants of the town, generally, had no knowledge of the event until the next 
day. It is supposed, the number of those concerned in the affair was about fifty; but 
who they were has been only a matter of conjecture to the present day. 

This act of violence, which, in its effects, rapidly advanced the grand crisis, appears 
rather to have been the result of cool determination, than of a sudden ebullition. The 
populace appear to have been fully warned by their leaders as to the important con- 
sequences which would result from any destruction of the property of the East India 
Company. One of the citizens,® equally distinguished as a statesman and a patriot,” j 
says Bradford, “ addressed the meeting with unusual warmth and solemnity. He 
seemed deeply impressed with a sense of the serious consequences of their proceed- ^ 

ings on this interesting occasion. The spirit then displayed, and the sentiments then ! 

avowed, he warned them, should be such as they would be ready to approve and i 

maintain at any future day. h or, to retreat from the ground they should then take, j 

would bring disgrace on themselves, and ruin on the country.” That Mr. Quincy j 

did not overrate the importance of that memorable day will be very apparent in the \ 

sequel. | 


* Joiiab Quincy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


hHE EBVOLUTIOK. FROM THE BOSTON PORT BILL TO THE DECLARATION OF INDEPINDENCB. 


The British ministry appear to have been highly gratified that the town of Bostoni 
which they ever regarded as the focus of sedition in America, had rendered itself, by 
the violent destruction of the property of the East India Company, obnoxious to their 
severest vengeance. On the 7th of March Lord North presented a message from his 
majesty to both houses of parliament, in which it was stated, that, “ in consequence of 
the unwarrantable practices carried on in North America, and particularly of the 
violent and outrageous proceedings at the town and port of Boston, with a view of 
obstructing the commerce of this kingdom, and upon grounds and pretences imme- 
diately subversive of its constitution, it was thought fit to lay the whole matter before 
parliament, recommending it to their serious consideration what further regulations 
or permanent provisions might be necessary to be established.” The minister, on 
presenting the papers, represented the conduct of Boston in the darkest colours. 
He said “ that the utmost lenity on the part of the governor, perhaps too much, had 
been already shown; and that this town, by its late proceedings, had left govern- 
ment perfectly at liberty to adopt any measures they should think convenient, 
not only for redressing the wrong sustained by the East India Company, but for 
inflicting such punishment as their factious and criminal conduct merited; and that 
the aid of parliament would be resorted to for this purpose, and for vindicating the 
honour of the crown, so daringly and wantonly attacked and contemned.” In reply 
to the royal message, the house voted ‘‘ that an address of thanks should be presented 
to the king, assuring his majesty that they would not fail to exert every means in their 
power of effectually providing for the due execution of the laws, and securing the 
dependence of the colonies upon the crown and parliament of Great Britain.” In a 
few days a bill was introduced “ for the immediate removal of the officers concerned 
in the collection of customs from Boston, and to discontinue the landing and dis- 
charging, lading and shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise at Boston, or wiinin 
the harbour thereof.” ’ The bill also levied a fine upon the town, as a compensation 
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! to the East India Company for the destruction of their teas, and was to continue in 
force during the pleasure of the king. The opposition to this measure was very slight, 
and it was finally carried in both houses without a division. 

This, however, was only a part of Lord North’s scheme of coercion. He proposed 
two other bills, which were intended to strike terror into the province of Massa- 
chusetts, and to deter the other colonies from following her example. By one of 
these, the constitution and charter of the province were completely subverted, all power 
taken out of the hands of the people, and placed in those of the servants of the crown. 
The third scheme of Lord North was the introduction of “a bill for the impartial 
administration of justice in Massachusetts.” By this act, persons informed against 
or indicted for any act done for the support of the laws of the revenue, or for the 
suppression of riots in Massachusetts, might by the governor, with the advice of the 
council, be sent for trial to any other colony, or to Great Britain; an enactment 
winch, in effect, conferred impunity on the officers of the crown, however odious 
might be their violations of the law. 

Some distinguished statesmen opposed tliese plans of administration with great 
eloquence and zeal. The celebrated Burke declared that ** it was only oppressive 
and unjust laws which the people had opposed; that it w'as most unreasonable to 
condemn them without a hearing; and that constitutional principles were not to be 
settled by the military arm.” Pownall observed that “ it was no longer a matter of 
opinion with the citizens of Massachusetts; that things had come to action; that the 
Americans would resist all attempts to coerce them, and w'cre prepared to do it; and 
that if there should be a rebellion in that province, the question would be, who caused 
it?” The duke of Richmond, the marquess of Rockingham, and other peers, insisted 
that the charter was a solemn contract, which neither the king nor parliament could 
justly annul or alter, without the consent of the subjects in Massachusetts, unless they 
had forfeited their riglits by an infraction of its provisions. Lord Chatham also opposed 
these plans of the administration with all his former energy and spirit; alA-jUgh at this 
time he was in such a debilitated state that he seldom took part in the debates in 
parliament, lie declared himself most decidedly in favour of conciliatory measures; 
for he was of opinion that the province had been oppressed, and the liberties of the 
subject therein most flagrantly violated. He believed that just measures on the part 
of ministers would quiet the colonies, and restore harmony between them and the 
parent state. He denounced the proposed system as unconstitutional and tyrannical, 
and predicted that the people of Massachusetts would never submit to such palpable 
and repeated violations of their political rights. Colonel Barre also addressed the 
ministry on the last bill, in the following bold and energetic language : ‘‘ You have 
changed your ground. You are becoming the aggressors, and offering the last of 
human outrages to the people of America, by subjecting them to military execution. 
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! Instead of sending them the olive branch, you have sent the naked sword. By the 
olive branch, I mean a repeal of all the late laws, fruitless to you and oppressive to 
them. Ask tiieir aid in a constitutional manner, and they will give it to the utmost 
of their ability. They never yet refused it, when properly required. Your journals 
bear the recorded acknowledgments of the zeal with which they have contributed to 
the general necessities of the state. What madness is it that prompts you to attempt 
obtaining that by force, which you may more certainly procure by requisition ? They 
may be flattered into any thing, but they are too much like yourselves to be driven. 
Have some indulgence for your own likeness; respect their sturdy English virtue ; 
retract your odious exertions of authority ; and remember that the first step toward 
making them contribute to your wants is to reconcile them to your government.” 

These measures of the British ministry originated partly in mistaken views of the 
opinions and temper of the people. Great misrepresentations had been made for 
several years to the administration in England, respecting the state of the colonies. 
It was declared by the officers of the crown and some otlier individuals, that it was 
only a few ambitious persons who objected to the policy of the parent state, while the 
friends and agents of the people were not permitted to be heard in their attempts to 
show the general dissatisfaction. It is also true that Lord North, and several other 
members of the British cabinet at this period, possessed high notions of the supremacy 
of parliament, and of the sovereign power of the king : the more correct and just 
principles of civil liberty, recognized in 1689, and still received by many eminent 
statesmen in England, were not in fashion with the court party. Assuming the 
doctrine of the supreme and unlimited authority of parliament over all parts of the 
empire, (which, in a certain sense, restricted and qualified, however, by great consti- 
tutional principles, had been generally admitted in the colonies,) ministers insisted 
that the power of the parent government was entirely without control; and contended 
for the legitimacy of measures which the patriots in both countries considered most 
arbitrary, and wholly destructive of the liberties of the subject. With these views of 
government, they maintained that any measures were justifiable for supporting the 
authority of the king and parliament; and they calculated upon bringing the refrac- 
tory and disaffected to ready submission by severity and force. It will soon be apparent, 
however, that it was not a faction in Boston by which opposition was kept alive in 
America; and that through this and the other provinces but one sentiment prevailed 
as to the oppressive and arbitrary conduct of the parent government, and one deter- 
mination to oppose and prevent the continuance of such a system of policy. 

Notwithstanding these successive measures, from which such important results were 
professedly expected, it is evident that the government entertained serious apprehen- 
sions that an appeal to arms was by no means improbable. The English cabinet 
sought, therefore, to ingratiate themselves with the newly acquired province of Canada, 
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and the proceedings they adopted with this view appear to have been the only mea- 
sures which were characterised by the slightest indications of wisdom. The Canadian 
noblesse had enjoyed great authority under the dominion of their native country, 
and they had recently been complaining of the abridgment of their privileges, while 
the inhabitants, who were chiefly catholic, had been viewing with jealousy the 
superior privileges of the protestants;* Lord North, therefore, did not suffer the 
session to close without introducing a bill calculated to insure the affections of the 
Canadians. It erected a legislative council, nominated by the crown, on whom 
very extensive powers were conferred, which was highly gratifying to the Canadian 
nobility; the catholic clergy were established in their privileges, and a perfect equality 
between their religion and that of protestants was established; the French laws were 
confirmed, and trial without jury permitted in all except criminal cases. To afford 
a wider field for ministerial manoeuvres, the limits of the province of Quebec were 
extended to the river Ohio. To these prudent concessions to the sentiments of the 
Canadians may be attributed, in a great measure, the singular fact of their remaining 
attached to the British government during the revolutionary contest, when it might 
not unreasonably have been anticipated that tliey would have been the first to throw 
off* a foreign yoke, and declare their independence. 

As a measure indicative of a determination to conduct the proceedings against the 
refractory colonists with the utmost vigour, General Gage w’as appointed, with powers 
of the most unlimited extent, to supersede Governor Hutchinson. The offices of 
governor of the province of Massachusetts and commander of his majesty’s forces in 
America were united in his person. The intelligence of the passing of the Boston port 
bill had preceded General Gage a few days. The new governor, though it appeared 
that he entertained serious apprehensions of some disorderly or disrespectful conduct 
on the part of the people, was received by them with every mark of civility. He had 
soon occasion to perceive, however, that their politeness to him did not proceed from 
any fear of his authority, or from any relaxation in their purposes of resistance. On 
the day after his arrival, the general court having been dissolved by the late governor, 
a town-meeting was convened and very numerously attended. They declared and 
resolved, **that the impolicy, injustice, inhumanity, and cruelty of the act, exceed all 
their powers of expression; and therefore,” they say, '‘we leave it to the censure of 
others, and appeal to God and the world.” ^ They also declared it as their opinion, 

* Botta, edit Franc., vol. i. p. 270. 

** “ The Boaton port bill/’ says Mr. Quincy, in bis celebrated observations on the act, condemns a whole 
town unheard, nay, uncited to answer ; involves thotuands in ruin and misery, without the suggestion of any 
crime by them committed ; and it is so constituted, that enormous pains and penalties must ensue, notwith- 
standing the most perfect obedience to its injunctions. The destruction of the tea, which took place without 
any illegal procedure of the town, is the only alleged ground of consigning thousands of its inhabitants to min 
misery, and despair. charged with the most aggravated crimes are not punishable, till arraigned before 
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that, if the other colonies come into a joint resolution to stop all importation from, 
and exportation to, Great Britain, and every part of the West Indies, till the act be 
repealed, the same would prove the salvation of North America and her liberties.” 

The idea was probably entertained by the British ministry, that the other colonies 
would be inclined rather to avail themselves of the commercial advantages which the 
closing of one of the chief sea-ports would open to them, than to make common 
cause with Boston, at the hazard of incurring a similar penalty. In this instance, 
as in most others, the government made a great miscalculation of the American 
character. The several colonies lost no time in expressing the deepest sympathy for 
the sufferings of the inhabitants of Boston, and in contributing to their pecuniary 
necessities, as well as in adbrding them moral countenance. In this patriotic course 
Virginia took the lead: her house of burgesses was in session when the act arrived, 
and they proceeded to pass an order, which, for the sentiments it expresses, well 
deserves to be introduced at length. 

“ Tuesday, the 24th of May, 14 Geo. III. 1774. 

“ This house being deeply impressed with apprehension of the great dangers to be derived 
to British America, from the hostile invasion of the city of Boston, in our sister colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, whose commerce and harbour are, on the first day of June next, to be stopped 
by an armed force, deem it highly necessary that the said first day of June next be set apart 
by the members of this house, as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, devoutly to implore 
the Divine interposition for averting the heavy calamity which threatens destruction to our civil 
rights, and the evils of civil war ; to give us one heart and one mind, firmly to oppose, by all 
just and proper means, every injury to American rights ; and that the minds of his majesty and 
his parliament may be inspired from above with wisdom, moderation, and justice, to remove 
from the loyal people of America all cause of danger, from a continued pursuit of measures 
pregnant with their ruin. 

“ Ordered, therefore. That the members of this house do attend in their places, at the hour 
of ten in the forenoon, on the said first day of June next, in order to proceed with the speaker 
and the mace to the church in this city, for the purposes aforesaid ; and that the Rev, Mr. Price 
be appointed to read prayers, and to preach a sermon suitable to the occasion.” 

disinterested judges, heard in their own defence, and found guilty of the charge ; but here a whole people are 
accused, prosecuted by they know not whom, tried they know not when, proved guilty they know not how, and 
sentenced to suffer inevitable ruin. Their hard fate cannot be averted by the most servile submission, the 
most implicit obedience to this statute. The first intimation of it was on the lOtli of May, and it took place 
on the Ist of June, thence to continue in full force, till it shall sufficiently appear to his majesty, that full satis- 
faction hath been made by, or in behalf of the inhabitants of Boston, to the East India Company, for the damage 
sustained by the destruction of their tea ; and until it shall be certified to his majesty, by the governor or lieu- 
tenant-governor of the province, that reasonable satisfaction has been made to the officers of the revenue and 
others, for the riots and insurrections mentioned in it. So short a space is given for staying the torrent of 
threatened evils, that the subject, though exerting bis utmost energy, must be overwhelmed and driven to 
Ttnadfif igf loy temii of ddiverance which deny relief till his min is inevitable.” — Pitkin, vol. L p.270. 
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In consequence of this order, Governor Dunmore on the following day dissolved 
the house, with this brief speech: 

** Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the house of burgesses : — I have in my hand a paper published 
by order of your house, conceived in such terms as reflect highly upon his majesty and the 
parliament of Great Britain, which makes it necessary to dissolve you, and you are dissolved 
accordingly.” 

The members immediately withdrew to the Raleigh tavern, where they formed 
themselves into a committee to consider of the most expedient and necessary measures 
to guard against the encroachments which so glaringly threatened them, and imme- 
diately adopted the following spirited declaration : 

“ An association, signed by eighty-nine members of the late house of burgesses. We, his 
majesty's most dutiful and loyal sul)jects, the late representatives of the good people of this 
country, hnving been deprived, by the sudden interposition of the executive part of this govern- 
ment, from giving our countrymen the advice we wished to convey to them, in a legislative 
cajpacity, find ourselves under the hard necessity of adopting this, the only method v\e have left, 
of pointing out to our countrymen such measures as, in our o})imon, are best fitted to secure 
our dear rights and liberty from destruction, by the heavy hand of power now litled against 
North America. With mucli grief we find, that our dutiful applications to Great Britain for 
the security of our just, ancient, and constitutional rights, have been not only disregarded, but 
that a determined system is formed and j)ressed, for reducing the inhajjitants of British America 
to slavery, by subjecting them to the payment of taxes, imposed without the consent of the 
people or their representatives; and that, in pursuit of this system, we find an act of the British 
parliament, lately passed, for stopping the harbour and commerce of the town of Boston, in our 
sister colony of Massachusetts Bay, until the people there submit to the payment of such uncon- 
stitutional taxes; and which act most violently and arbitrarily deprives them of their pr()})erty, 
in wharves erected by private persons, at their own great and j)ro])er cxjjense; which act is, in 
our opinion, a most dangerous attempt to destroy the constitutional liberty and rights of all 
North America. It is further our opinion, that as tea, on its importation into America, is charged 
with a duty imposed by parliament, for the purpose of raising a revenue without the consent of 
the people, it ought not to be used by any person who wishes wtU to the constitutional rights 
and liberties of British America. And whereas the India Company have ungenerously attemj)ted 
tlie ruin of America, by sending many ships loaded with tea into the colonies, thereby intending 
to fix a precedent in favour of arbitrary taxation, we deem it highly proper, and do accordingly 
recommend it strongly to our countrymen, not to purchase or use any kind of East India com- 
modity whatsoever, except saltpetre and spices, until the grievances of America are redressed. 
We are further clearly of opinion, that an attack made on one of our sister colonies, to compel 
submission to arbitrary taxes, is an attack made on all British America, and threatens ruin to 
the rights of all, unless the united wisdom of the whole be applied. And for this purpose it is 
recommended to the committee of correspondence, that they communicate with their several 
corresponding committees, on the expediency of appointing deputies from the several colonies of 
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BritUh America, to meet in general congress, at such place, annually, as shall be thought most 
convenient; there to deliberate on those general measures which the united interests of America 
may from time to time require. A tender regard for the interest of our fellow-subjects, the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain, prevents us from going further at this time ; 
most earnestly hoping, that the unconstitutional principle of taxing the colonies without their 
consent will not be persisted in, thereby to compel us, against our will, to avoid all commercial 
intercourse with Britain. Wishing them and our people free and happy, we are their affectionate 
friends, the late representatives of Virginia. 

«The 2nhdayofMay, 1774.” 

To give effect to the recommendation of a congress on the part of this colony, 
delegates were shortly after elected by the several counties, to meet at Williamsburg 
on the 1st of August following, to consider further of the state of public affairs, and, 
more particularly, to appoint deputies to the general congress, which was to be con- 
vened at Philadelphia on the 5th of September following. The clear, firm, and 
animated instructions given by the people of the several counties to their delegates, 
evince the thorough knowledge of the great parliamentary question which now per- 
vaded the country, and the determined spirit of the colonists to resist the claim of 
British taxation. 

Similar expressions of determined opposition to the port bill, and assurances of 
support to the disfranchised citizens of Boston, were made wherever the act became 
known. In some places it was printed upon mourning paper, and hawked about the 
streets ; in others it was publicly burned, with every demonstration of abhorrence. 
At New York there was a considerable struggle between the friends of administration 
and the friends of liberty, but the latter at length prevailed, by the influence and 
management of two individuals, who had on several occasions manifested great 
activity and zeal in their opposition to the obnoxious measures of the ministry. 
Addresses were also sent from Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, and some other provinces, 
to the committee of Boston, assuring them of support, and declaring that they con- 
sidered the cause of Boston as the common cause of the country. 

With all these assurances of support and assistance, of sympathy and afiection, 
from their sister colonies, there was still a fearful foreboding in the hearts of the 
members of the general court, when they assembled at Boston on the S5th of May. 
Nor was this apprehension lessened by the first official acts of their new governor. 
At the opening of the court he gave the representatives notice, that, in a few days, he 
should remove them to Salem ; and he also gave his negative to thirteen of the 
council chosen by the assembly.® The representatives of the people at this critical 

• “ A censure of this kind, under the circumstances of the times, and by such a character, renders them more 
deserving of grateful remembrance. They were J. Bowdoin, S. Dexter, J.Winthrop, T. Danielson, B. Austin, 
W. Phillips, M. Farley, J. Prescott, J. Adams, N. Quincy, J. Bowers, E. Freeman, and J. Foster.'*— Bradford, 
p. 827. 
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juncture did not shrink from the high and imperative duties which devolved upon them 
in defence of political freedom. They had been selected under the belief that a most 
important crisis was approaching. They adopted resolutions, recommending to the 
citizens of Boston to be firm and patient," to the people through the province to assist 
their brethren in the metropolis, and to all to refrain entirely from the use of British 
goods, and of other foreign articles, subject to a duty ; conceiving this to be a lawful 
and most efficient means of convincing the parent government of their opposition to the 
recent oppressive measures, and of prevailing on ministers to relax in their arbitrary 
and severe conduct towards Massachusetts. They also requested the governor to 
appoint a day for public religious worship and prayer. And as he declined doing it, 
they recommended the observance of a particular day for that solemn service, in 
imitation of their pious ancestors, who, on all occasions of public distress and danger, 
humbly sought to the Almighty for guidance and protection. But the most important 
measure adopted at this eventful period, and in preparing which a large committee 
was occupied through the greater part of the session, was that of choosing five members 
of the house as delegates to a general continental congress; and of giving imme- 
diate information thereof to all the other colonies, with a request that they would 
appoint deputies for the same purpose. A measure of this kind had been already 
suggested, both in Massachusetts and in several of the other colonies, but nothing 
definite or decisive had been done ; nor had any committees or deputies been elected 
with this design.*^ The patriots in this province were convinced that the time had 
arrived for a more efficient and united stand in defence of their rights. They did not, 
however, even now contemplate independence, but they were resolved to show the 
British ministry that a determination prevailed through all the colonies to oppose their 
arbitrary and oppressive plans of governing America; hoping, probably, for a new 
administration, whose views would be more conciliatory and just. The preamble to 
the resolution* for choosing delegates to meet in a general congress states concisely the 
reasons which induced the house to adopt this important measure. It was as follows ; 

“ This house, having duly considered, and being deeply affected with the unhappy differences 
which have long subsisted and are increasing between Great Britain and the American colonies, 
are of opinion, that a meeting of committees from the several colonies on continent is 
highly expedient and necessary , to consult upon the present state of the country, and the miseries 
to which we are and must be reduced by the operation of certain acts of parliament; and to 
deliberate and determine upon vrm and proper measures, to be by them recommended to all the 

* The prteeedings of the delegates in Viiginia, already referred to, were a few days subsequent to those of 
the general court of Massachusetts. 

• The resolution was adopted by a vote of one hundred and sixteen to twelve, and the following dutinguished 
Citizens, whose talents and patriotinn placed them high in the esteem and confidence of the people, were then 
appointed ; T. Cushing, S. Adams, R. T. Paine, J. Bowdoin, and J. Adams. 
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l»1onies> the recovery and establishment of our just rights and liberties, civil and religious ; 
and the restoration of union and harmony between Cheat Britain and America, which is most 
ardently desired by all good men.” 

While the house were engaged in considering this measure, the governor received 
notice of their design from one of the members politically attached to him, and im- 
mediately directed that they should be dissolved. The door-keeper was ordered to 
admit no person into the house; but soon after the secretary proceeded, by his 
excellency’s command, to the door of the room in which the representatives were 
sitting, and read a proclamation for dissolving the assembly; and when the resolutions 
were adopted respecting the delegates to congress, and an order was passed for their 
compensation, the house separated. In this measure, it was easy to perceive the com- 
mencement of a general and open opposition to the parent government; which, without 
either a great change in the policy of the English cabinet, or servile submission on the 
part of the colonies, through an apprehension of a more wretched condition under a 
powerful military force, would produce a struggle, to be determined only by superior 
physical power. 

The two last of the coercive enactments of the British legislature did not reach 
Boston till J uly. By one, the governor alone was authorised to appoint all civil 
officers ; and by the other, the counsellors were to be selected by the king and his 
ministers in England. A list of those appointed w^as soon made known, and gave 
great dissatisfaction, as they were the most unpopular characters in the province. 
To add to the anxiety which now pervaded every breast, a large military force was 
ordered into the province, an act of parliament having been passed, which directed the 
governor to provide quarters for them in any town he might choose. “ Thus the 
charter, the palladium of their rights and privileges, under the shelter of which they 
had formerly felt themselves safe, at least from systematic tyranny, was wantonly 
' violated by the arbitrary will of a favourite minister. They were to be governed 
entirely by strangers, and those in whom they had no confidence; and foreign 
mercenaries were provided to stifle the murmurs occasioned by oppression, and to 
check the efforts of a generous patriotism, which ministerial threats had not been able 
to silence or prevent. The intelligent citizens, who composed the committees of 
correspondence, and others distinguished by their activity and firmness, were openly 
threatened by the servile tools of despotism, and marked out as victims to appease a 
tyrannical administration. But, happily for their countryn^en, and happily for posterity, 
they were not moved from their high purpose by the menaces of the corrupt or 
powerful. Satisfied of the justice of their cause, they resolved to attempt every thing, 
and hazard every thing for its support.” ^ 


' Bradford’s Histor}' from 1764 to 1776, p. 363. 
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It had been agreed by the delegates which had now been appointed by i^ost of the 
colonies, that they should meet in general congress in September; and the desire to await 
the result of its determinations prevented any violent proceedings during the interim; 
while, however, great attention was given by the inhabitants to military discipline. 
Independent companies were foimed, who elected their own officers, many of whom 
had served during the French war, and were well able to instruct their pupils in 
military tactics. On the other hand, General Gage was no less active in adopting 
measures calculated, in his estimation, to overawe the inhabitants, and to deter them 
from having recourse to force. With this view, although ostensibly for the purpose 
of preventing desertion, he fortified the isthmus which connects Boston with the 
main land, called Boston Neck, the only entrance by land into the town of Boston, 
and therefore the only route by which, according to the port bill, the merchants and 
traders could carry on their business. This measure, however, served only the more 
to exasperate the people, and the subsequent seizure of the gunpowder at Charleston 
added to their alarm. 

Before day-break, on the 1st of September, General Gage despatched a party of 
soldiers to bring into his own custody a quantity of provincial powder from the 
arsenal at Charleston. Immediately this transaction became generally known, the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns flew to arms, and agi'eed on Cambridge as a 
general rendezvous ; and it was with great difficulty that they were dissuaded, by 
their more prudent leaders, from marching at once to Boston to require the restora- 
tion of the powder, or, in case of refusal, to attack the garrison. Their presence at 
Cambridge, however, induced several gentlemen to resign their appointments as 
counsellors under the late act of parliament, and to declare they would not take any 
part in carrying into execution the obnoxious measures of the ministry. Before the 
agitation occasioned by this movement was tranquillized, a rumour was, probably not 
without design, rapidly circulated throughout the whole province, that the garrisoJ^ 
and -fleet were firing on the town of Boston ; and in a few hours between thirty and 
forty thousand men, of all arms, were in motion towards the capital ; and although 
they retired when satisfied of the falsity of the rumour, the readiness with which so 
powerfiil a demonstration of physical force was effected gave additional boldness to 
the leaders of the patriotic cause. 

It was under the excitement of these circumstances that, in defiance of the act of 
parhaipent, and the governors proclamation founded upon it, prohibiting public 
assemU|fe the county of Suffolk, of which Boston was the capital, elected delegates 
to the purpose of taking into consideration the* most proper course to be 

adopted in the present state of affairs. With a boldness and decision surpassing that 
of any former assembly, they passed resolutions declaring themselves constitu- 
tionally exempt from all obedience to the late measures of the British parliament, 
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that the government of the province was in fact dissolved, and that they should con- 
sider all persons who dared to act in any official capacity under the new regulations 
as open enemies of their country. They sent a copy of their resolutions, and of their 
letter to the governor, with his answer, to the general congress, uoon whose judgment 
they rested the decision of their future conduct. 

This congress, which will ever be celebrated in the page of history, and held 
sacred in the annals of liberty, met at Philadelphia, on the 5th of September. 
Representatives from eleven of the colonies were present at the opening, and 
those from North Carolina arrived shortly after; Georgia alone having demurred 
to send delegates. Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, was elected president, and Charles 
Thompson, of Philadelphia, secretary; and after a brief controversy on the mode jf 
voting, which resulted in the determination that each province should have only one 
vote, whatever number of delegates might be present, the assembly proceeded to 
business with all the solemnity of an organized legislature. “ The most eminent men 
of the various colonies were now, for the first time, brought together. They were 
known to each other by fame, but they were personally strangers. The meeting was 
awfully solemn. The object which had called them together was of incalculable mag- 
nitude. The liberties of no less than three millions of people, with that of all their 
posterity, were staked on the wisdom and energy of their councils. No wonder, then, 
at the long and deep silence which is said to have followed upon their organization; 
at the anxiety with which the members looked round upon each other; and the 
reluctance which every individual felt to open a business so fearfully momentous. 
In the midst of this deep and death -like silence, and just when it was beginning to 
become painfully embarrassing, Mr. Henry arose slowly, as if borne down by the weight 
of the subject. After faltering, according to his habit, throuerh a most impressive 

f ordium, in which he merely echoed back the consciousness of every other heart, in 
ploring his inability to do justice to the occasion, he launched gradually into a 
^ recital of the colonial wrongs. Rising, as he advanced, with the grandeur of his 
subject, and glowing at length with all the majesty of the occasion, his speech seemed 
more than that of mortal man.”*^ Mr. Henry was followed by Mr. Richard Henry 
Lee, in a speech scarcely less powerful, and still more replete with classic eloquence. 
One spirit of ardent love of liberty pervaded every breast, and produced a unanimity 
as advantageous to the cause they advocated, as it was unexpected and appalling 
to their adversaries 

One of the first acts of this assembly was the appointment of a commit||S, con- 
sisting of two from each colony, to state the rights of the colonies in gen^^« the 
several instances in which those rights had been violated, and the means most proper 
to be pursued for obtaining a restoration of them. While these important subjects 
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were before the committee, the proceedings of the delegates of the county of SuflTolk, 
to which we have before alluded, were laid before congress; and on the 8th of October 
that assembly adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, — ^Ibat this congress do approve of the opposition made by the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts Bay to the execution of the late acts of parliament; and if the same shall 
be attempted to be carried into execution by force, in such case all America ought to 
8upj)ort them in their opposition. 

** Resolved, — That it is the opinion of this body, that the removal of the people of Boston 
into the country, would be not only extremely difficult in the execution, but so important 
in its consequences as to require the utmost deliberation before it is adopted. But in 
case the provincial meeting of that colony shall judge it absolutely necessary, it is the 
opinion of this congress, that all America ought to contribute towards recompensing 
them for the injury they may thereby sustain ; and it will be recommended accordingly. 

“ Resolved, — ^That this congress do recommend to the inhabitants of the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, to submit to a suspension of the administration of justice, when it cannot 
oe procured in a legal and peaceable manner, under the rulet of the charter, and the 
laws founded thereon, until the effects of our application for a repeal of the acts, by 
which their charter rights are infringed, is known. 

Resolved unanimously, — That every person or persons whosoever, who shall take, accept, 
or act under any commission or authority, in any wise derived from the act passed in 
the last session of parliament, changing the form of government and violating the charter 
of the province of Massachusetts Bay, ought to held in detestation and abhorrence 
by all good men, and considered as the wicked tools of that despotism which is preparing 
to destroy those rights which God, nature, and compact have given to America.*' 

The congress proceeded with great deliberation; its debates were held with closed 
doors, and the honour of each member was solemnly engaged not to disclose any of 
the discussions till such disclosure was declared advisable by the majority. It W8|8 
not till the 14th of October that the following series of resolutions, which may be 
regarded as their grand declaration of rights and of grievances, was passed and pro- 
mulgated. To abridge or analyze them would be an equal injustice to the memory 
rf their authors, and to the fidelity of history ; we therefore present them entire. 

“ Resolved unanimously,— That the inhabitants of the English colonies in North America, by 
the immutable laws of nature, the principles of the English constitution, and the several 
charters or compacts, have the following rights : 

1. That they are entitled to life, liberty, and property; and they have never ceded 
to any foreign power whatever a right to dispose of either without their consent. 

2. That our ancestors, who first settled these colonies, were, at the time of their 
emigration from the mother country, entitled to all the rights, liberties, and immunities 
of free and natural-bom subjects within the realm of England. 

“ 3. That by such emigration they by no means forfeited, surrendered, or lost, any 
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of those rights, but that they were, and their descendants now axe, entitled to the 
exerdse and enjoyment of all such of them as their local and other circumstances enable 
them to exercise and enjoy. 

“4. That the foundation of English liberty, and of all free governments, is a right 
in the people to participate in their legislative council : and as the English colonists are 
not represented, and from their local and other circumstances cannot properly be repre- 
sented in the British parliament, they are entitled to a free and exclusive power of legis- 
lation in their several provincial legislatures, where their right of representation can 
alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal policy, subject only to the negative 
of their sovereign, in such manner as has been heretofore used and accustomed. But 
from the necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interest of both countries, we 
cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts of the British parliament as are, bond 
Jide^ restrained to the regulation of our external commerce, for the purpose of securing 
the commercial advantages of the whole empire to the mother country, and the com- 
mercial benefit of its respective members ; excluding every idea of taxation, internal or 
external, for raising a revenue on the subjects in America, without their consent. 

“5. That the respective colonies are entitled to the common law of England, and, 
more especially, to the great and inestimable privilege of being tried by their peers of 
the vicinity, according to the course of that law. 

6. That they are entitled to the benefit of such of the English statutes as existed 
at the time of their colonization, and which they have, by experience, respectively found 
to be applicable to their several local and other circumstances. 

“7. I’hat these, his majesty’s colonies, are likewise entitled to all the immunities 
and privileges granted and confirmed to them by royal charters, or secured by their 
several codes of provincial laws. 

" 8. That they have a right peaceably to assemble, consider of their grievances, and 
petition the king; and that all prosecutions, prohibitory nroclamations and commitments 
for the same, are illegal. 

*‘9. That the keeping a standing army in these colonies, in times of peace, without 
the consent of the legislature of that colony in which such army is kept, is against law. 

10. It is indispensably necessary to good government, and rendered essential by the 
English constitution, that the constituent branches of the legislature be independent of 
each other; that therefore the exercise of legislative power, in several colonies, by a 
council appointed during pleasure by the crown, is unconstitutional, dangerous, and 
destructive to the freedom of American le^slation. 

*• All and each of which the aforesaid deputies, in behalf of themselves and their constituents, 
do claim, demand, and insist on, as their indubitable rights and liberties, which cannot 
be legally taken from them, altered or abridged, by any power whatever, without their 
consent, by their representatives in their several provincial legislatures. 

•* In the course of our inquiry,” they proceed to say, •• we find many infringements and viola- 
tions of the foregoing rights, which, from an ardent desire that harmony and mutual 
intercourse of affection and interest may be restored, we pass over for the present, and 
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proceed to state such acts and measures as have been adopted since the last war, which 
demonstrate a system formed to enslave America. 

Resolved, — That the following acts of parliament are infringements and violations of the 
rights of the colonists, and that the repeal of them is essentially necessary, in order to 
restore harmony between Great Britain and the American colonies ; viz. the several acts 
of 4 Geo. III. c. 15 and 34, 5 Geo. III. c. 25, 6 Geo. III. c. 62, 7 Geo. III. c. 41 and 46, 
8 Geo. III. c. 22, which impose duties for the purpose of raising a revenue in America, 
extend the power of the admiralty courts beyond their ancient limits, deprive the American 
subject of trial by jury, authorise the judge's certificate to indemnify the prosecutor from 
damages that he might be otherwise liable to, requiring oppressive security from a claimant 
of ships and goods seized before he shall be allowed to defend his property ; and are sub- 
versive of American rights. 

“ Also, 12 Geo. III. c. 24, entitled. * An act for the better securing his majesty's dock yards, 
magazines, ships, ammunition, and stores,' which declares a new offence in America, 
and deprives the American subject of a constitutional trial by jury of the vicinage, by 
authorising the trial of any person, charged with the committing any offence described 
in the said act, out of the realm, to be indicted and tried for the same in any shire or 
county within the realm. 

** Also, the three acts passed in the last session of parliament, for stopping the port and 
blocking up the harbour of Boston, for altering the charter and government of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and that which is entitled * An Act for the better administration of justice, &c.' 

Also, the act passed in the same session for establishing the Roman Catholic religion in 
the province of Quebec, abolishing the equitable system of English Jaws, and erecting 
a tyranny there, to the great danger (from so total a dissimilarity of religion, law, and 
government,) of the neighbouring British colonies, by the assistance of whose blood and 
treasure the said country was conquered from France. 

•* Also, the act passed in the same session for the better providing suitable quarters for ofi^cers 
and soldiers in his majesty’s service in North America. 

** Also, tliat the keeping a standing army in several of these colonies, in time of peace, without 
the consent of the legislature of that colony in which such army is kept, is against law. 

To these grievous acts and measures, Americans cannot submit ; but in hopes their fellow- 
subjects in Great Britain will, on a revision of them, restore us to that state in which 
both countries found happiness and prosperity, we have, for the present, only resolved 
to pursue the following peaceable measures: 1. To enter into a non-importation associ- 
ation ; 2. To prepare an address to the people of Great Britain, and a memorial to the 
inhabitants of British America; and, 3. To prepare a loyal address to his majesty, 
agreeably to resolutions already entered into." ^ 

An agreement to abstain from commercial intercourse with Great Britain was 
signed by all the members of this congress. By this instrument they were bound 
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not to import^ directly or indirectly, any goods from Great Britain or Ireland, after 
the 1st of December, 1774; and in case the acts complained of should not be repealed 
by the 10th of September, 1775, they agreed not to export to Great Britain, Ireland, 
or the West Indies, any commodities or merchandise whatever, except rice to Europe. 
They at the same time agreed to encourage frugality, economy, and industry, and to 
promote the agriculture, arts, and manufactures of their own country, especially wool. 
Committees were to be appointed in every county, city, or town, to see that the 
agreement was observed; and the names of the violators of it were to be published in 
the gazettes, as enemies to the rights of America; and in that case no dealings were 
to be had with them. 

Upon the principles and in the spirit of the preceding resolutions, was composed 
an address to the people of Great Britain, as also one to the king; a statement to the 
aggrieved colonies, and an address to the inhabitants of Canada. These documents 
were drawn up with great ability. The gentlemen selected from the several colonies 
for this memorable congress were no less distinguished for their talents than their 
patriotism ; and when perusing these state papers, no one can fail to regret that the 
speeches delivered on that occasion by such distinguished statesmen and orators as 
John Adans, John Jay, Richard Henry Lee, Patrick Henry, John Dickinson, Samuel 
Chase, John Rutledge, and many others of that illustrious band of patriots, are lost 
to the world. 

In their address to the people of Great Britain, after enumerating the several acts 
of parliament deemed to be violations of their rights, they appeal, with peculiar force of 
language, to the generosity, to the virtue, and to the justice of the nation, for relief. 
“ You have been told,” say they, “ that we are seditious, impatient of government, 
and desirous of independency. Be assured that these are not facts, but calumnies. 
Permit us to be as free as yourselves, and we shall ever esteem a union with you to 
be our greatest glory and our greatest happiness; we shall ever be ready to contribute 
all in our power to the welfare of the whole empire; we shall consider your enemies 
as our enemies, and your interest as our own. But if you are determined that your 
ministers shall wantonly sport with the rights of mankind; if neither the voice of 
justice, the dictates of the law, the principles of the constitution, or the suggestions 
of humanity, can restrain your hands from shedding human blood in such an impious 
cause, we must then tell you, that we will never submit to be hewers of wood or 
drawers of water for any ministry or nation in the world.” 

The address of congress to the. king was couched in language respectful, and even 
affectionate; nor is there any just ground to suspect its authors of hypocrisy; they 
had not yet been driven to familiarize themselves with the idea of separation from the 
British crown. One extract will afford a specimen of that union of firmness and 
affection which pervades the whole. “ Permit us then, most gracious sovereign, in 
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the name of all your faithful people in America, with the utmost humility to implore 
you, for the honour of Almighty God, whose pure religion our enemies are under- 
mining; for your glory, which can be advanced only by rendering your subjects happy, 
and keeping them united; for the interests of your family, depending on an adherence 
to the principles that enthroned it; for the safety and welfare of your kingdoms and 
dominions, threatened with almost unavoidable dangers and distresses; that your 
majesty, as the loving father of your whole people, connected by the same bonds of 
law, loyalty, faith, and blood, though dwelling in various countries, will not suffer the 
transcendent relation formed by these ties to be further violated, in uncertain expec- 
tations of effects that, if obtained, never can compensate for the calamities through 
which they must be gained.” 

In their address to the inhabitants of Quebec, congress endeavoured to convince 
them that the late act respecting that province had deprived them of many of their 
rights and privileges, and to persuade them to unite in obtaining redress, as well as 
to join tlie confederacy; while to the inhabitants of the aggrieved colonies they pre- 
sented a detailed account of the violations of their rights since the year 1763, as well 
as the reasons for the pacific mode of redress adopted by them ; and concluded by 
observing, From the detail of facts herein before recited, as well as from authentic 
intelligence received, it is clear beyond a doubt, that a resolution is formed, and now 
carrying into execution, to extinguish the freedom of these colonies, by subjecting 
them to a despotic government.” 

Finally, they resolved upon the expediency of holding another congress at the same 
place, on the 10th of May, 1775, unless it should be rendered unnecessary by a pre- 
vious redress of grievances. Having thus completed their important transactions in a 
session of fifty-two days, they dissolved themselves on the SGth of October. 

A majority of the members of this congress had little doubt that the measures taken 
by them, if supported by the American people, would produce a redress of grievances. 
Richard Henry Lee said to Mr. Adams, “We shall undoubtedly carry all our points. 
You will be completely relieved, all the offensive acts will be repealed, the army and 
fleet will be recalled, and Britain will give up her foolish projects.” George Washington 
was of opinion, that with the aid of both the non-importation and the non-exportation 
system, America would prevail. Patrick Henry concurred in opinion with Mr. Adams, 
that the contest must ultimately be decided by force.* “ The proceedings of this 
celebrated congress, the tone and temper of their various resolutions, the style of their 
addresses, the composition of the several papers that were drawn up by them, were 
in every particular calculated to excite the admiration of the vvorld. That an assembly 
of fifiiy-two men, bom and educated in the wilds of a new world, unpractised in the 
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arts of polity, most of them unexperienced in the arduous duties of legislation, coming 
from distant and distinct governments, differing in religion, manners, customs, and 
habits, as they did in their views with regard to the nature of their connexion with 
Great Britain; that such an assembly, so constituted, should display so much wisdom, 
sagacity, foresight, and knowledge of the world, such skill in argument, such force of 
reasoning, such firmness and soundness of judgment, so profound an acquaintance 
with the rights of man, such elevation of sentiment, such genuine patriotism, and, 
above all, such unexampled union of opinion, was indeed a political phenomenon, to 
which history has yet furnished no parallel. Nor is it less wonderful that the whole 
people of the colonies represented, should have regarded the simple recommendations 
of this congress with the reverence and obedience due to the strongest ties of law. 
Even in those colonies where law and authority had been set at defiance, the injunc- 
tions of the congress were scrupulously obeyed. The whole country was in that awful 
calm of expectation which precedes the bursting of a storm. They were willing to 
wait the issue of their petitions, but ready to enforce their rights at the risk of life.”^ 

During the session of the congress most of the colonies' had adopted the plan of 
instituting provincial assemblies, regardless of their old form of government. In 
Massachusetts, General Gage had convoked a general court, to assemble at Salem, on 
the 5th of October; but events which subsequently transpired, induced him to issue 
a proclamation dissolving the assembly. The members, however, regarded that pro- 
clamation as illegal, and met at Salem on the day appointed. After waiting in vain 
the whole day for the governor’s appearance to administer the oaths, they resolved 
themselves into a provincial congress, and adjourned to Concord. After appointing 
John Hancock president, and addressing a communication to the governor, they 
again adjourned, to meet at Cambridge on the 17th. Here they appointed a com- 
mittee of safety, and a committee of supplies. They also voted to enlist one-fourth 
of the militia as minute-men, to be frequently drilled, and held in readiness for service 
at a minute’s warning; and after appointing three general officers, they adjourned to 
the 2«'3d of November. In the meantime the situation of the citizens of Boston was 
in every respect disagreeable; General Gage, however, seemed to have no disposition 
to risk an immediate attack upon the Americans. His intention of remaining quiet 
for the present was evinced by his demand of materials for the construction of winter 
quarters for his men; but so great was the general detestation of him and his men, 
that he could procure neither workmen, materials, clothing, nor provisions. 

Before the close of the year the busy note of preparation resounded through almost 
every colony. The Massachusetts committees were indefatigable in providing for 
the most vigorous defence in the spring. They had procured all sorts of military 
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supplies for the service of twelve thousand men, and had engaged -the assistance of(.| 
the three neighbouring provinces of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 

While these hostile preparations were proceeding in America, the British monarch 
was meeting a. new parliament. Happily for the independence of America, it proved 
equally servile, and it must be said equally purblind, with its predecessor. The king 
informed his parliament, that a most daring resistance and disobedience to the law 
still prevailed in Massachusetts, and had broken out in fresh violences ;^thrft these 
proceedings had been countenanced and encouraged in the other colonies, and that | 
unwarrantable attempts had been made to obstruct the commerce of the kingdom, by 
unlawful combinations ; and he expressed his firm determination to withstand every 
attempt to weaken or impair the supreme authority of parliament over all the dominions 
df the crown. Addresses in answer to the speech, concurring in the sentiments 
expressed by the king, were carried in both houses, by large majorities. 

The cabinet had determined on coercive measures, in case the colonies persisted in 
their claims, Mr. Quincy, not long after his arrival in England, had an interview 
with Lord North, as well as Lord Dartmouth, at their special request. The former, 
on the 19th of November, in conversation on the subject of American affairs', reminded 
Mr, Quincy of the power of Great Britain, and declared that they were determined 
“ to exert it to the utmost in order to effect the submission of the colonies.” “We must 
try,” said he, “what we can do to support the authority M^e claim over America. If we 
$re defective in power, we must sit down contented, and make the best terms we can ; 
and nobody can blame us after we have done our utmost ; but till we have tried what 
we can do, we can never be justified in receding.” Knowing the principal object of 
Mr. Quincy’s visit to England, it was not to be expected that the minister would use 
the language of concession to him, even if concession were intended ; but rather endea- 
vour to impress him with the idea, that it would be impossible for the colonies to 
resist with any prospect of success : Mr. Quincy, however, from information obtained 
from other sources, as well as this conversation with the prime minister, was con- 
vinced that the Americans had nothing to hope but from forcible resistance. This 
conviction was communicated to some of his particular friends in America. “ I cannot 
forliear telling you,” says Mr. Quincy, in one of his letters of this date, “ that 1 look 
to my countrymen with the feelings of one who verily believes they must yet seal their 
faith and constancy to their liberties with blood.” 

After the recess, parliament met on the 20th of January, and on the same day Lord 
Chatham moved, “ That an humble address be presented to his majesty, most humbly 
to advise and beseech his majesty, that, in order to open the way towards our happy 
settlement of the dangerous troubles in America, by beginning to allay ferments and 
I soften animosities these ; and, above all, for preventing in the mean time any sudden 
and fatal cataatrophe at Boston, now suffering under daily irritation of an army before 
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eye«, posted in their town ; it may graciously please his majesty that immediate 
Iplers may be despatched to General Gage for removing his majesty’s forces from die 
^wn of Boston^ as soon as the rigour of the season and other circumstances, indis- 
pensable to the safety and accommodation of the said troops, may render the same 
practicable.” This motion was supported by one of the most eloquent and impressive 
speeches ever delivered by that distinguished statesman and orator. My lords,” 
said that patriot peer, “ these papers from America, now laid by administration for 
the first time before your lordships, have been, to ray knowledge, five or six weeks 
in the pocket of the minister ; and, notwithstanding the fate of this kingdom hangs 
upon the event of this great controversy, we are but this moment called to a con- 
sideration of this important subject. My lords, I do not wish to look into one of 
these papers, I know their contents well enough already ; I know that there is not a ^ 
member in this house but is acquainted with their purport also. There ought, 
therefore, to be no delay in entering upon this matter ; we ought to proceed to it 
immediately j we ought to seize the first moment to open the door of reconciliation. 
The Americans will never be in a temper or state to be reconciled — they ought not 
to be, till the troops are withdrawn. The troops are a perpetual irritation to those 
people ; they are a bar to all confidence and all cordial reconcilement. The way 
must be immediately opened for reconciliation. It will soon be too late. I know 
not who advised the present measures ; I know not who advises to a perseverance 
and enforcement of them ; but this I will say, that whoever advises them ought to 
answer for it at his utmost peril. I know that no one will avow that he advised, or 
that he was the author of these measures ; every one shrinks from the charge. But 
somebody has advised his majesty to these measures, and if he continues to hear 
such evil counsellors, his majesty will be undone ; his majesty may indeed wear his 
crown, but, the American jewel out of it, it will not be worth the wearing. What 
more shall I say ? I must not say the king is betrayed ; but this I will say, the 
nation is ruined. What foundation have we for our claims over America ? What is 
our right to persist in such cruel and vindictive measures against that loyal, respect- 
able people ? They say you have no right to tax them without their consent. They 
say truly. Representation and taxation must go together; they are inseparable. 
Yet there is scarcely a man in our streets, though so poor as scarcely to be able to 
get his daily bread, but thinks he is the legislator of America. * Our American subjects' 
is a common phrase in the mouths of the lowest orders of our citizens ; but property, 
my lords, is the sole and entire dominion of the owner: it excludes all the world 
besides the owner. None can intermeddle with it. It is an unity, a mathematical 
point It is an atom ; untangible by any but the proprietor. Touch it, and the 
owner loses his whole property. The touch contaminates the whole mass, the whole 
property vanishes. The touch of another annihilates it; for whatever is a man’s 
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own is absolutely and exclusively his own. How have his Respectable people 
behaved under their grievances? With unexampled patience, with unparalleled^ 
wisdom. They chose delegates by their free suflPrages ; no bribery, no corruption, 
no influence there, my lords. Their representatives meet with the sentiments and 
temper, and speak tlie sense of the continent. For genuine sagacity, for singular 
moderation, for solid wisdom, manly spirit, sublime sentiments, and simplicity of 
language, for every thing respectable and honourable, the congress of Philadelphia 
shine unrivalled. This wise people speak out. They do not hold the language of 
slaves ; they tell you what they mean. They do not ask you to repeal your laws as 
a favour ; they claim it as a right— they demand it. They tell you they will not 
submit to them ; and I tell you the acts must be repealed ; they will be repealed ; 
you cannot enforce them. The ministry are checkmated ; they have a move to make 
on the board ; yet not a move, but they are ruined. Repeal, therefore, my lords, I 
say. But bare repeal will not satisfy this enlightened and spirited people. What I 
repeal a bit of paper 1 repeal a piece of parchment ! That alone will not do, my lords. 
You must go through the work — you must declare you have no right to tax — then 
they may trust you ; then they will have some confidence in you. My lords, deeply 
impressed with the importance of taking some healing measures at this most alarm- 
ing, distracted state of our affairs, though bowed down with a cruel disease, I have 
crawled to this house to give you my best counsel and experience ; and my advice is, 
to beseech his majesty to withdraw his troops. This is the best I can think of. It 
will convince America that you mean to try her cause, in the spirit, and by the laws 
of freedom and fair inquiry, and not by codes of blood. How can she now trust you, 
with the bayonet at her breast? She has all the reason in the world now to believe 
you mean her death, or her bondage. Thus entered on the threshold of this business, 
I will knock at your gates for justice without ceasing, unless inveterate infirmities 
stay my hand. My lords, I pledge myself never to leave this business. I will 
pursue it to the end in every shape. I will never fail of my attendance on it at every 
step and period of this great matter, unless nailed down to my bed by the severity of 
disease. My lords, there is no time to be lost ; every moment is big with dangers. 
Nay, while I am now speaking, the decisive blow may be struck, and millions 
involved in the consequences. The very first drop of blood will make a wound that 
will not easily be skinned over. Years, perhaps ages, may not heal it. It will be 
immedicabile vulnus: a wound of that rancorous, malignant, corroding, festering 
nature, that, in all probability, it will mortify the whole body. Let us then, my lords, 
aet to this business in earnest; not take it up by bits and scraps as formerly, just as 
exigencies pressed, without any regard to general relations, connexions, and depen- 
dencies. I would not, by any thing I have said, my lords, be thought to encourage 
America to proceed beyond the right line. I reprobate all acts of violence by her 
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mobility. But when her inherent constitutional rights are invaded, those rights 
^ich she has an equitable claim to eryoy by the fundamental laws of the £ngli(|l 
constitution, and which are engrafted thereon by the unalterable laws of nature, 
then I own myself an American, and feeling myself such, shall, to the verge of my 
life, vindicate those rights against all men who strive to trample upon or oppose 
them.” 

Lord Chatham’s motion was seconded by Lord Camden, who affirmed that “ when** 
ever oppression begins, resistance becomes lawful and right;” and it was ably sup- 
ported by the marquis of Rockingham and Lord Shelburne ; but, like all other 
motions opposed to the views of the ministry, it was lost by a large majority. The 
administration declared their determination never to relax in their measures of 
coercion, until America was forced into obedience. This, however, did not prevent 
Lord Chatham from presenting to the house, soon afterwards, a bill, containing his 
favourite plan ** for settling the troubles, and foi; asserting the supreme legislative 
authority and superintending power of Great Britain over the colonies.” Though 
this bill, as it contained a direct avowal of the supreme authority of parliament over 
the colonies, in all cases except that of taxation, could never have received the assent 
of the Americans, yet, as it expressly denied the parliamentary power of taxing the 
colonies, without the consent of their assemblies, and made other concessions, it was 
rejected by a large majority on its first reading,* 

Immediately after the rej,ection of Lord Chatham’s bill, the minister proposed, in 


^ Lord Chatham had shown this bill to Dr. Franklin before be submitted it to the house of lords, but the 
latter had not an opportunity of proposing certain alterations which he had sketched. Dr. Franklin, however, 
at the special request of Lord Chatham, was present at the debates upon it Lord Dartmouth was at first 
disposed to have the bill lie upon the table ; but Lord Sandwich opposed its being received, and moved that it 
be immediately “ rejected with the contempt it deserved. He could never believe," he said, “ that it was the 
production of a British peer; it appeared to him rather the work of some American." Turning his face 
towards Dr. Franklin, then standing at the bar,' " He fancied,” he said, “ he had in his eye the person who 
drew it up, one of the bitterest and most mischievous enemies tliis country I)ad ever known." To this part 
of the speech of Lord Sandwich, the great Chatham replied, by saying " that it was entirely his own. This 
declaration," he said, “ he thought himself the more obliged to make, as many of their lordships appeared to 
have so mean an opinion of it; for if it was so weak or so bad a thing, it was proper in him to take care that 
no other person should unjustly share in the censure it deserved. It had been heretofore reckoned his 
vice not to be apt to take advice ; but he made no scruple to declare, that if he were the first minister of this 
country, and had the care of settling this momentous business, be should not be ashamed of publicly calling 
to his assistance a person so perfectly acquainted with the whole of American afi'airs as the gentleman alluded 
to, and so injuriously reflected on ; one whom all Europe held in estimation for his knowledge and wisdom, 
and ranked with our Boyles and Newtons; who was an honour, not to the English nation only, but to haman 
nature,” — Franklin’s Works, vol. i. p. 322, 323. Pitkin, vol. i. p. 312. Among the papers which had befii 
laid before the house by Lord Dartmouth, was the petition of the congress to the king, in behalf of which the 
American agents, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Bullan, and Mr. Lee, petitioned to be heard at the bar of the house. But 
this privilege was refused to them by the ministers, on the ground that the congress was an iUe^ body, iud 
their petition was rejected by an unusually large majority. 
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the house of commons, a joint address to the king on American affairs. In this 
4ldress, which was carried by large majorities, parliament declared that Massachu- 
setts was in a state of rebellion ; and that this colony had been supported by unlawful 
combinations and engagements entered into by several of the other colonies, to the 
great injury and oppression of his majesty’s subjects in Great Britain. Assuring his 
majesty of their determination never to relinquish the sovereign authority of the king 
and parliament over the colonies, they requested him to take the most effectual 
measures to enforce obedience to that authority, and promised him their support 
at the hazard of their lives and property. Opposition to the address was made 
in both houses, but in vain. The king, in his answer, declared his firm deter- 
mination. in compliance with their request, to enforce obedience to the laws and 
authority of the supreme legislature of the empire. His answer was followed by a 
message, requesting an increase of his forces by sea and land. The restriction of 
the trade of the colonies, and a prohibition of the use of the fisheries, was also a part 
of the ministerial system of measures. The minister began this part of his system 
with Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, as being the 
most obstinate and refractory. On the 10th of February he presented a bill, w^hich 
soon became a law, restricting the trade of these colonies to Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British West Indies, and prohibiting their carrying on any fisheries on the 
banks of Newfoundland, and other places, for a limited time; and the same restrictions 
were soon after extended to all the colonies represented in the congress at Philadel- 
phia, with the exception of New York and North CarolinL These bills were opposed 
by the minority in both houses, as unjust and cruel towards the colonists, involving 
the innocent with the guilty, and unwise and impolitic in regard to the people of 
Great Britain, By the loss of their foreign trade and the fisheries, the colonists, it 
was said, particularly those of New England, would be unable to pay the large 
balances due from them to the British merchants. But every argument, however just 
or reasonable, was urged in vain against the measures proposed by the minister. An 
idea prevailed in Great Britain, that the people of New England were dependent on 
the fisheries for subsistence, and that, when deprived of these, they would be starved 
into obedience and submission. 

It would appear, that at this period there were some individuals in the confidence 
of the ministry engaged in cenferences vrith Dr. Franklin, having for their object 
to ascertain whether terms of reconciliation could be devised. Dr. Franklin acted 
with his usual prudence in this affair, as was very manifest in the title of the 
plan he sketched for the persons who consulted him, which he termed Hints 
for conversation, upon the subject of terms that might* probably produce a durable 
union between Great Britain and the colonies.” This plan embraced, in seventeen 
propositions, the principal points in dispute; but, as the negotiations were not 
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avowedly official^ and led to no practical result, we shall not enter upon the detail of 
them.® * 

On the £0th of February, Lord North astonished both his friends and his oppo- 
nents, by introducing into the house of commons a proposition of a conciliatory 
character. It provided that when the governor, council, and assembly, or general 
court of any of his majesty’s colonies in America, shall propose to make provision, 
according to the condition, circumstances, and situation of such province or colony, for 
contributing their proportion for the common defence, (such proportion to be raised 
under the authority of the general court or assembly of such colony, and disposable by 
parliament), and shall engage to make provision also for the support of the civil 
government and the administration of justice in such colony, it will be proper, if 
such proposal shall be approved by his majesty and the two houses of parliament, 
and for so long as such provision shall be made accordingly, to forbear, in respect 
to such colony, to levy any duty, tax, or assessment, except only such duties as 
it may be expedient to levy or impose for the regulation of commerce; the net 
proceeds of the duties last mentioned to be carried to the account of such colony 
respectively.” 

This unexpected proposition was at first opposed by those who usually acted with 
the minister, as totally inconsistent with the course of measures just adopted ; and 
they would probably have voted against it had they not been quieted by explanations, 
as to its real object, made by his particular friends. By these explanations, in which 
the minister, whatever might have been his original intentions, concurred, it appeared 
that the object was to cause a division among the colonies, or, if this should not be 
the effect, and the reasonable terms offered should be rejected by them, to unite the 
people of England in strong coercive measures. 

The adoption of Lord North’s conciliatory scheme did not prevent Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Hartley from presenting to the house their respective plans of reconciliation. 
That of the former, founded on the principle of expediency, was to permit the colonies 
to tax themselves in their assemblies according to ancient usage, and to repeal all 
acts of parliament imposing duties in America. Mr. Hartley proposed that, at the i 
request of parliament, the secretary of state should require a contribution from the | 
colonies for the general expense of the empire, leaving the amount and application to 
the colonial assemblies. These propositions, though supported by all the eloquence 
and powerful talents of Mr. Burke, were rejected by the usual ministerial majorities. 

While most of the colonies afforded sufficient occupation for the watchfulness of 
of the British government, those of New England called forth the most vigorous 

■» Those of our readers who may be desirous of pursuing this subject further, we refer to Pitkin’s Political 
• and Civil History, vol.i. p. S15 — 322. We take this (^portunity of acknowledging our obligations to that very 
) valuable work; certainly the most satisfactory extant, in the department which it occupies. 
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efforts of the royalists, both by sea and land. The naval forces were frequently 
engaged in destroying armed American vessels, congress having fitted out several, 
which were very successful in capturing store ships sent with supplies of provisions 
and ammunition for the royal army. At Gloucester, the Falcon sloop of war 
having chased an American vessel into the harbour, despatched three boats, with 
about forty men, to bring her off, when the party were so warmly received by 
the militia who had collected on the shore, that the captain thought it necessary 
to send a reinforcement, and to commence cannonading the town. A very smart 
action ensued, which was kept up for several hours, but resulted in the complete 
defeat of the assailants, leaving upwards of thirty prisoners in the hands of the 
Americans. This repulse excited the British to deeds of revenge upon several of the 
defenceless towns on the coast, and to declare that many of them should be reduced to 
ashes, unless the inhabitants consented to an unconditional compliance with all their 
demands. Another occurrence also tended to mutual exasperation. In compliance 
with a resolution of the provincial congress to prevent tories from conveying out their 
effects, the inhabitants of Falmouth, in the north-eastern part of Massachusetts, had 
obstructed the loading of a mast ship. The destruction of the town was therefore 
determined on, as an example of vindictive punishment. Captain Mowat, detached 
for that purpose with armed vessels by Admiral Greaves, arrived off the place on the 
evening of the 17th of October, and gave notice to the inhabitants that he would 
allow them two hours “to remove the human species.’* Upon being solicited to 
afford some explanation of this extraordinary summons, he replied, that he had orders 
to set on fire all the seaport towns from Boston to Halifax, and that he supposed 
New York was already in ashes. He could dispense with his orders, he said, on no 
terms but the compliance of the inhabitants to deliver up their arms and ammunition, 
and their sending on board a supply of provisions, and four of the principal persons 
in the town, as hostages that they should engage not to unite with their country in 
any kind of opposition to Britain ; and he assured them, that, on a refusal of these 
conditions, he should lay the town in ashes within three hours. Unprepared for the 
attack, the inhabitants, by entreaty, obtained the suspension of an answer till the 
morning, and employed this interval in removing their families and effects. The next 
day, Captain Mowat commenced a furious cannonade and bombardment ; and a great 
number of peofde, standing on the heights, were spectators of the conflagration, which 
reduced many of them to penury and despair. More than four hundred houses and 
stores were burnt. Newport, Rhode Island, being threatened with a similar attack, 
was compelled to stipulate for a weekly supply to avert it. 

Warlike operations were not confined to the sea ports. Their success in the reduc- 
tion of Ticonderoga and Crown Point stimulated the Americans to more extensive 
operations in the norfli; and the movements of Sir O. Carleton, the governor of 
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Canada, appeared to call for them, congress having reason to believe thataformidaUe 
invasion was intended from that quarter. The management of military affidrs in this 
department had been committed to the Generals Schuyler and Montgomery. On the 
10th of September, about one thousand American troops eSected a landing at 
St. John’s, the first British port in Canada, lying one hundred and fifteen miles only 
to the northward of Ticonderoga, but found it advisable to retreat to Isle aux Noix^ 
twelve miles south of St. John’s. An extremely bad state of health soon after inducing 
General Schuyler to retire to Ticonderoga, the command devolved on General 
Montgomery. That enterprising officer in a few days returned to the vicinity of 
St. John’s, and opened a battery against it; and the reduction of Fort Chamblee, by 
a small detachment, giving him possession of six tons of gunpowder, enabled him to 
prosecute the siege of St. John’s with vigour. General Carleton advanced against 
him with about eight hundred men ; but, in attempting to cross the St Lawrence^ 
with the intention of landing at Longueii, he was attacked by Colonel Warner, at the 
head of three hundred Green Mountain boys, and compelled to retire with pre- 
cipitancy. This repulse induced the garrison of St. John’s to surrender, on honour- 
able terms of capitulation. 

While Montgomery was prosecuting the siege of St.John’s, Colonel Ethan Allen, 
who had been despatched on a service necessary to that object, hearing that Montreal 
was in a defenceless state, attempted its capture without the knowledge of his superior 
in command; he was, however, with part of his detachment, taken prisoner, and, 
to the disgrace of General Carleton, loaded with irons, and in that state sent to 
England. It is impossible to think of the fate of this heroic partisan, without 
regretting that wild spirit of independence which spurned even at the most necessary 
and proper subordination in the revolutionary fathers. If Colonel Allen had consulted 
the general, as was unquestionably his duty, the whole fate of the Canadian expedition 
xxright have been changed. He would either have received such reinforcements as 
would have rendered his object attainable without hazard, or he would have been 
forbidden to undertake it; and the assistance of his daring courage and skill 
might have prevented the fate which subsequently befel General Montgomery before 
Quebec.”® After the capture of St. John’s, Montgomery directed his attention to 
Montreal, with different success. On his approach, the few British troops there 
repaired on board the shipping, in hopes of escaping down the river; but General 
Prescot, and several officers, with about one hundred and twenty privates, were 
intercepted, and made prisoners on capitulation ; eleven sail of vessels, with all their 
contents, fell into the hands of the provincials. Governor Carleton was secredy con- 
veyed away in a boat with muffled paddles, and arrived safely at Quebec. General 
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Montgomeiy, leaving some troops in Montreal^ and sending detachments into dif- 
ferent parts of the province to encourage the Canadians and to forward precisions, 
advanced with his little army to Quebec, where he found, to his surprise, that a body 
of American troops had arrived before. 

General Washington, foreseeing that the whole force of Canada would be concen- 
trated about Montreal, had projected an expedition against Quebec in a different 
direction from that of Montgomery. His plan was to send out a detachment from his 
camp before Boston, to march by way of Kennebeck River ; and, passing through 
the dreary wilderness lying between the settled parts of the province of Maine and 
the St. Lawrence, to penetrate into Canada about ninety miles below Montreal. This 
extraordinary and most arduous enterprise was committed to Colonel Arnold, who, 
with one thousand one hundred men, consisting of New England infantry, some 
volunteers, a company of artillery, and three companies of riflemen, commenced his 
march on the 13th of September. It is almost impossible to conceive the labour, 
hardships, and difficulties which this detachment had to encounter in their progress 
up the rapid stream of the Kennebec, frequently interrupted by falls, where they 
were obliged to land and carry the boats upon their shoulders, until they surmounted 
them, through a country wholly uninhabited, with a scanty supply of provisions, the 
season cold and rainy, and the men daily dropping down with fatigue, sickness, and 
hunger. Arnold was indefatigable in bis endavours to alleviate the distresses of his 
men, but to procure provisions for them was not in his power. They were at one 
time reduced to so great an extremity of hunger, that the dogs belonging to the army 
were killed and eaten, and many of the soldiers devoured their leather cartouch 
boxes. Arnold and his party at length arrived at Point Levi, opposite the town of 
Quebec ; but in consequence of information the British had received, by the treachery 
of the Indian to whom Arnold had intrusted a letter to General Schuyler, the boats 
which he •expected to find there to transport his troops across the river had been 
removed, and the enemy were no longer in a state to be surprised. Arnold, however, 
was not to be deterred from attempting something against the town — he calculated 
strongly upon the defection of the inhabitants ; and having supplied himself with 
canoes, he crossed the river in the night, and gained possession of the heights of 
Abraham. Here, though he had no artillery, and scarcely half the number of men 
dial composed the garrison of the town, he made a bold experiment to try the 
loyalty of the enemy’s troops, by sending a flag to summon them to surrender. 
But no message would be admitted, and Arnold found himself compelled to 
retire to more comfortable quarters, where he awaited the arrival of General 
Montgomery. 

General Carleton, who it has already been stated arrived at Quebec, had takfn the 
best measures for its defence, and was prepared to receive him. In a few days, the 
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I American general opened a six-gun battery within about "seven hundred yards of the 

I \Talls| but his artillery Was too light to make a breach, and he could do nothing more 
than amuse the enemy, and conceal his real purpose. After continuing a siege nearly 
a month, he resolved on a desperate attempt to carry the place by escalade. To dis- 
tract the garrison, two feigned attacks were made on the upper town by two divisions 
of the army under Majors Brown and Livingston, while two real attacks on opposite 
sides of v'he lower town were made by two other divisions under Montgomery and Arnold. 
Early in the morning of the last day in the year, the signal was given, and the several 
divisions moved to the assault in the midst of a heavy fall of snow, which covered the 
assailants from the sight of the enemy. Montgomery, at the head of the New York 
troops, advanced along the St. Lawrence, by Aunce de Mere, under Cape Diamond. 
The first barrier to be surmounted on that side was defended by a battery, in which 
were mounted a few pieces of artillery, in front of which were a blockhouse and 
picket. The guard at the blockhouse, after giving a random fire, threw away their 
arms and fled to the barrier, and for a time the battery itself was deserted. Enormous 
piles of ice impeded the progress of the Americans, who, pressing forward in a narrow 
defile, reached at length tlie blockhouse and picket. Montgomery, who was in front, 
assisted in cutting down or pulling up the pickets, and advanced boldly and rapidly 
'at the head of about two hundred men, to force the barrier. By this time one or two 
persons had ventured to return to the battery, and, seizing a slow match, discharged 
one of the guns. Casual as this fire appeared, it was fatal to General Montgomery 
and to two valuable young officers near his person, who, together with his orderly 
sergeant and a private, were killed on the spot. Colonel Campbell, on whom the 
command devolved, precipitately retired with the remainder of the division. — In the 
mean time, Colonel Arnold, at the head of about three hundred and fifty men, made 
a desperate attack on the opposite side. Advancing with the utmost intrepidity along 
the St. Charles, through a narrow path, exposed to an incessant fire of grape shot 
and musketry, as he approached the first barrier at the Saut des Matelots, he received 
a musket ball in the leg, which shattered the bone, and he was carried off' to the camp. 
Captain Morgan, who commanded a company of Virginia riflemen, rushed forward 
to the batteries at their head, and received a discharge of grape shot, which killed 
one man only. A few rifles were immediately fired into the embrasures, and the 
barricade was mounted ; the battery was instantly deserted, but the captain of the 
guard, with the greater part of his men, fell into the hands of the Americans. Morgan 
formed his men, but from the darkness of the night and total ignorance of the situation 
of the town, it was judged unadvisable to procee^i He was soon joined by Lieutenant- 
colonel Green and Majors Bigelow and Meigs, with several fragments of companies, 
amounting collectively to about two hundred men. At daylight this gallant party was 
again formed; but after a bloody and desperate engagement, in which they sustained 
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the force of the whole garrison three hours, they were compelled to surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war,® 

After this brave but disastrous assault, the commander of the American troops 
did not muster more than four hundred effective men: in the hope, howevfer, of 
receiving reinforcements, they maintained a position at a short distance from Quebec; 
and, although the garrison was very superior in numbers, the bravery the colonists 
had evinced, and the mixed character of his own troops, disinclined General Carleton 
from leaving his ramparts to attack the Americans. 

The existence of armed vessels in the service of the colonies has already been 
adverted to. From the peculiar situation of Massachusetts, it was perceived that 
important advantages might be gained by employing armed vessels on the coasts, to 
prevent the British from collecting provisions from any places accessible to them, 
and to capture the enemy’s ships loaded with military stores. Before the subject of 
a naval armament was taken up by congress, it appears that not only Massachusetts, 
but Rhode Island and Connecticut had each of them two vessels, at least, fitted, 
armed, and equipped by the colonial authorities. Subsequently, the general court of 
Massachusetts passed an act for encouraging the fitting out of armed vessels to 
defend the sea coast of America, and for erecting a court to try and condemn all 
vessels that should be found infesting the same. Shortly afterwards, a committee of 
congress, appointed to devise ways and means for fitting out a naval armament, brought 
in their report, which was adopted. It was resolved to fit out for sea thirteen ships, 
five of thirty-two guns, five of twenty-eight, and three of twenty-four guns; a 
committee was nominated, with full powers to carry the report into execution with all 
possible expedition, and Ezekiel Hopkins was appointed commander. Thus com- 
menced the American navy. The advantages that had been anticipated from armed 
vessels were soon experienced. Captain Manly, of Marblehead, one of the first who 
put to sea, on the 29th of November took an ordnance brig from Woolwich, containing, 
besides a large brass mortar, several pieces of fine brass cannon, a large quantity of 
small arms and ammunition, With all kinds of tools, utensils, and machines necessary 

* In Montgomery the Americans lost one of the bravest and most accomplished generals that ever led an 
army to the field. But he was not more illustrious for his skill and courage as an officer, than be ftas e#ti- 
tnabli for hia private virtues. All enmity to him on the part of the British ceased with his life, and rei^ect 
to his private character prevailed over all other considerations. His body was taken up the next day, and he 
was dedently interred.— Montgomery was a gentleman of good fhmily in Ireland, who, having married a lady 
and pumhaoed ah estate in New York, considered himself as an American, and had served with reputation in 
the late French war. Congress directed a monument to be erected to his memory, with an inscription expres- 
sive of their veneration for his character, and of their deep sense of his ** many signal and important services; 
and to transmit to fiittune ages, as examples truly worthy of imitation, his patriotism, conduct, boldness of 
enterprise, insuperabie perseverance, and contempt of danger and death.'* A monument of white marble, 
with emblematic devices, has accordingly been erected to his memory, in front of St. Faul's church in New 

York. 
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for cnDPips and artillery ; and^ nine days ailei:, three ships^ from London^ Gla«igpW| 
and Liverpooli with various stores for the British army. A brig, with fifteen thousand 
pounds of powder, was captured by a vessel fitted out by the council of safety of 
South Carolina^ The supplies obtained by these means were of vast importance to 
the American army, which was in very great want of ammunition and military 
stores* 

Among other measures tending to promote the general welfare, congress resolved that 
a line of posts should be appointed from Falmouth, in New England, to Savannah, in 
Georgia; and Benjamin Franklin was unanimously chosen postmaster-general. They 
also directed the establishment of an hospital, adequate to the necessities of an army 
consisting of twenty thousand men ; and Dr. Church was appointed director and 
physician of the establishment.^' 

General Washington, on his first arrival in camp, had found the materials for a 
good army ; but they were in the crudest state. The troops having been raised by 
different colonial governments, no uniformity existed among the regiments; and imbued 
by the spirit of that very liberty for which they were preparing to fight, and unac^* 
customed to discipline, they neither felt an inclination to be subject to military rules, 
nor realized the importance of being so. The difficulty of establishing subordination 
was greatly increased by the shortness of the terms of enlistment, some of which 
were to expire in November, and none to continue longer than December. Various 
causes operated to lead congress to the almost fatal plan of temporary military esta^ 
blishments. Among the most important .of these were a prospect of accommodation 
with the parent state, and the want of experience in the management of w^ar upon an 
extensive scale. It is true the revolutionary conflict placed the people of America in 
a situation in which all the energies of the human mind are brought into action, and 
in which man makes his noblest efforts ; the occasion called upon the public theatre 
statesmen and warriors, who, by the wise and honourable execution of the coraplioated 
duties of their new characters, surprised the world; but even from them errors of inex-- 
perience were inevitable. The fear of accumulating expenses which the resources of 
the country could not discharge, had a further influence to deter the American govern- 
ment from the adoption of permanent military establishments; for, although the recom- 
mendations of congress, and the regulations of state conventions had, in the day of 
enthusiasm, the force of law, yet the ruling power thought it inexpedient to attempt 

p Not long after his appointment, Dr. Church was detected in a traitorous correspondence with the British 
in Boston. He had sustained a high reputation as a patriot, and was at this time a member of the Msmir 
ohusetts house of representatives. He was tried, convicted, and expelled from tlie house of representative i 
and congress afterwards resolved, that he be closely confined in some secure gaol in Connecticut, without the - 
1 use of pen, ink, or paper? and that no person be allowed to converse with him, except in the preseuee and 
hearing of a magistrate, or the sheriff of the county. 
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to raise large sums by direct taxes, at a time when the commerce of the countiy was 
annihilated, and the cultivators of the ground were subjected to heavy services in the 
field of war. The only recourse was to a paper medium, without funds for its 
redemption, or for the support of its credit, and therefore of necessity subject to 
depreciation, and, in its nature, capable of only a temporary currency; congress, 
therefore, was justly afraid of the expense of a permanent army. Jealousy of a stand- 
ing army had also a powerful influence upon the military arrangements of America. 
Indeed this spirit early insinuated itself into the legislative bodies of the colonies, and 
was displayed in many of their measures : an indication of this feeling appears in the 
address presented by the provincial assembly of New York to General Washington, 
while on his journey to the American camp. ‘‘We have the fullest assurance,” say 
they, “ that whenever this important contest shall be decided, by that fondest wish of 
each American soul, an accommodation with our mother country, you will cheerfully 
resign the important deposit committed to your hands, and reassume the character of 
our worthiest citizen.” Congress, as a body, unquestionably participated in this jea- 
lousy, and was afraid to trust a standing army with the power necessary to conduct 
the war, lest, at its successful termination, this army should become the master of the 
country for whose liberties it had fought. 

The want of subordination was by no means the only difficulty with which the 
commander-in-chief had to contend ; he soon made the alarming discovery, that | 
there was not more powder than would furnish each man with nine cartridges. 
Although this dangerous deficiency was carefully concealed from the enemy, yet 
the want of bayonets, which was very considerable, could not be kept secret. The 
army was also so destitute of tents as to be unavoidably lodged in barracks, a circum- 
stance extremely unfavourable to sudden movements, to health, and to discipline. There 
was no commissary general, and therefore no systematic arrangement for obtaining pro- 
visions ; and a supply of clothes was rendered peculiarly difficult by the non-importation 
agreements. Added to this there was a total want of engineers, and a great deficiency 
of working tools. The general, happily qualified at once to meet difficulties and to 
remove them, took immediate care to organize the troops, to fit tliem for actual 
service, and to make arrangements for the necessary supplies. Next to these objects, 
he considered the re-enlistment of the army the most interesting. To this essential 
point he had early solicited the attention of congress, assuring that body that he | 
must despair of the liberties of his country, unless he were furnished with an army 
that should stand by him until the conclusion of dieir enterprise. Congress at length 
resolved to raise a standing army, to consist of about seventy-five thousand men, to 
serve for the term of three years, or during the war ; and that it should be composed 
of eighty-eight battalions, to be raised in the colonies, according to their respective 
abilities. Recruiting orders were accordingly issued; but the progress in raising 
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recruits was by no means proportioned to the public exigencies. On the last day of 
December, when all the old troops not engaged on the new establishments were 
disbanded, there had been enlisted for the army of 1776 no more than nine thousand 
six hundred and fifty men. An earnest recommendation of General Washington 
to congress to try the influence of a bounty was not acceded to until late in 
January; but during the winter the number of recruits was considerably augmented. 

The history of the winter campaign,” says the biographer of Washington, “ is a 
history of continued and successive struggles on the part of the American general, 
under the vexations and difficulties imposed by the want of arms, ammunition, and 
permanent troops, on a person in an uncommon degree solicitous to prove himself, 
by some grand and useful achievement, worthy of the high station to whicli the voice 
of his country had called him.” 

In the space of time between the disbanding the old army and the constitution of an 
effective force from the new recruits, the lines were often in a defenceless state; the 
English must have known the fact, and no adequate reason can be assigned why an 
attack was not made. It is not,” says General Washington in his communications to 
congress j “ in the pages of history to furnish a case like ours. To maintain a post 
within musket shot of the enemy, for six months together, without ammunition, and, 
at the same time, to disband one army and recruit another, within that distance of 
twenty odd British regiments, is more, probably, than ever was attempted. But if 
we succeed as well in the last as we have heretofore in the first, I shall think it the 
most fortunate event of my whole life.” Such a measure, with the organization and 
discipline of the men, will be supposed to have employed every active power of the 
general; yet this did not satisfy his mind. He knew that congress anxiously con- 
templated more decisive steps, and that the country looked for events of greater 
magnitude. The public was ignorant of his actual situation, and conceived his 
means for offensive operations to be much greater than they were; and they expected 
from him the capture or expulsion of the British army in Boston. He felt the 
importance of securing the confidence of his countrymen by some brilliant action, 
and was fully sensible that his own reputation was liable to suffer if he confined 
himself solely to measures of defence. To publish to his anxious country the 
state of his army, would be to acquaint the enemy with his weakness, and to hazard 
his destruction. The firmness and patriotism of General Washington were dis- 
played, in making the good of his country an object of higher consideration than 
the applause of those who were incapable of forming a correct opinion of the 
propriety of his measures. On this, and on many other occasions during the war, he 
withstood the voice of the populace, rejected the entreaties of the sanguine, and 
refused to adopt the plans of the rash, that he might ultimately secure the great 
object of contention. While he resolutely rejected every measure which in his calm 
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£^ad deliberate judgment he did not approve, he daily pondered the practicability of a 
successful attack upon Boston. As a preparatory step, he took possession of Flowed- 
hill, Cobble-hill, and Lechmere’s Point, and erected fortifications upon them^ These 
posts brought him within half a mile of the enemy’s works on BunkerVhilli and, by 
his artillery, he drove the British floating batteries from their stations in Charles's 
River. He erected floating batteries to watch the movements of his enemy, and to 
aid in any offensive operations that circumstances might warrant, He took the 
opinion of his general officers a second time respecting the meditated attack ; they 
again unanimously gave their opinion in opposition to the measure, and this opinion 
was immediately communicated to congress. Congress appeared still to favour the 
attempt, and, that an apprehension of danger to the town of Boston might not have 
an undue influence upon the operations of the army, resolved, “ That if General 
Washington and his council of war should be of opinion that a successful attack might 
be made on the troops in Boston, he should make it in any manner . p might think 
expedient, notwithstanding the town, and property therein, might thereby be 
destroyed.” 

General Howe had, in October, succeeded General Gage in the command of the 
British army, and through the winter confined himself to measures of defence. The 
inability of the American general to accomplish the great object of the campaign, 
repeatedly pointed out by congress, was doubtless a source of extreme mortification 
to him; but he indulged the hope of success in some military operations during the 
winter that would correspond with the high expectations of his country, and procure 
him honour in his exalted station of commander-in-chief of the American army. 
Early in January he summoned a council of war, in which it was resolved, That 
a vigorous attempt ought to be made on the ministerial troops in Boston, before 
they can be reinforced in the spring, if the means can be provided, and a favourable 
opportunity shall offer.” 

It was not, however, till the middle of February that the ice became sufficiently 
strong for General Washington to march his forces upon it into Boston ; he was then 
inclined to risk a general assault upon the British posts, although he had not powder 
to make any extensive use of his artillery ; but his general officers in council voted 
against the attempt, and in their decision he reluctantly acquiesced. By the end of 
the month the stock of powder was considerably increased, and the regular army 
amounted to fourteen thousand men, which was reinforced by six thousand of the 
militia of Massachusetts. General Washington now resolved to take possession of 
the heights of Dorchester, in the prospect that this movement would bring on a 
general engagement with the enemy under favourable circumstances ; or, should this 
I expectation fail, that from this position he would be enabled tp annoy the ships in the 
j harbour, and the troops in the town. To mask the design, a severe cannonade ead 
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boliiba!rdment wi^re opened oti the British works and lines for several nights in suc- 
cession. As soon iLS the firing began on the night of the 4th of March, a strong 
detachment matched fi*om Roxbury over the neck of land connecting Roxbury with 
Dorchester Heights, and, without discovery, took possession of the heights. General 
Ward, who commanded the division of the army in Roxbury, had fortunately pro- 
vided fascines before the resolution passed to fortify the place; these were of great 
use, as the ground Was deeply frozen; and, in the course of the night, the party, by 
uncommon exertions, erected works sufficient for their defence. When the British 
discovered these works, nothing could exceed their astonishment. Their only alter- 
native was either to abandon the town, or to dislodge the provincials. General Howe, 
with his usual spirit, chose the latter part of the alternative, and took measures for the 
embarkation on that very evening of five regiments, with the light infantry and grena- 
diers, on the important but most hazardous service. The transports fell down in the 
evening toward the castle with the troops, amounting to about two thousand men ; 
but a tremendous storm at night rendered the execution of the design absolutely 
impracticable. A council of war was called the next morning, which agreed to evacuate 
the town as soon as possible. A fortnight elapsed before that measure was effected. 
Meanwhile, the Americans strengthened and extended their works; and on the 
morning of the 17th of March the king’s troops, with those Americans who were 
attached to the royal cause, began to embark; before ten, all of them were under sail. 
As the rear embarked, General Washington marched triumphantly into Boston, 
where he was joyfully received as a deliverer. 

The issue of the campaign was highly gratifying to all classes; and the gratulation 
of his fellow-citizens upon the repossession of the metropolis of Massachusetts, was 
more pleasing to the commander-in-chief than would have been the honours of a 
triumph. Congress, to express the public approbation of the military achievements 
of their general, resolved, That the thanks of congress, in their own name, and in 
the name of the thirteen united colonies, be presented to his excellency General 
Washington, and the officers and soldiers under his command, for their wise and 
spirited conduct in the siege and acquisition of Boston ; and that a medal of gold be 
struck, in commemoration of this great event," and presented to his excellency.” 
In his letter, informing congress that he had executed their order, and communicated 
to the army the vote of thanks, he says, *'They were, indeed, at first, a band of 
undisciplined husbandmen; but it is, under God, to their bravery and attention to 
their duty, that I am indebted for that success which has procured me the only 
reward I wish to receive — the affection and esteem of my countrymen.” 

Although Halifax was mentioned as the destined place of the British armament, 
bbtieral Washington apprehended that New York was their object. On this stip- 
pfOaitiOn, he detached several brigades of his army to that city, before the evacuation 
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of Boston; and as soon as the necessary arrangements were made in the lattei 
city, he followed with the main body of his army to New York, where he arrived 
on the 14th of April. The situation of New York was highly favourable for an 
invading army, supported by a superior naval force; and General Washington 
doubted the practicability of a successful defence ; but the importance of the place, 
the wishes of congress, the opinion of his general officers, and the expectation of 
his country, induced him to make the attempt; and the resolution being formed, he 
called into action all the resources in his power to effect it, and, with unremitted 
diligence, pushed on his works. Hulks were sunk in the North and East rivers; 
forts were erected on the most commanding situations on their banks ; and works 
were raised to defend the narrow passage between Long and York Islands. The 
passes in the Highlands, bordering on the Hudson, became an object of early and 
solicitous attention. The command of this river was equally important to the 
American and the British general. By its possession, the Americans easily con- 
veyed supplies of provision and ammunition to the northern army, and secured 
an intercourse between the southern and northern colonies essential to the success 
of the war. If the river were in the hands of the British, this necessary communi- 
cation would be interrupted, and an intercourse between the Atlantic and Canada 
opened to them. General Washington ordered the passes to be fortified, and 
made their security an object of primary importance through every period of his 
command. 

While these operations were carrying on in New England, General Arnold, under 
all his discouragements, continued the blockade of Quebec; but, in the month of May, 
in a council of war, it was unanimously determined, that the troops were in no con- 
dition to risk an assault, and the array was removed to a more defensible position. 
The Canadians at this juncture receiving considerable reinforcements, the Americans 
were compelled to relinquish one post after another, and by the 18th of June they 
had evacuated Canada. 

In Virgima, the zeal and activity which had been excited by the spirited enterprise 
of Patrick Henry still continued to manifest themselves in various parts of the colony. 
The governor’s family, alarmed by the threatening march of Mr. Henry towards 
Williamsburgh, had already taken refuge on board the Fowey man-of-war ; and only 
a few weeks elapsed before Lord Dunmore himself adopted the same means of personal 
safety. Soon after fixing his residence on board the Fowey, his lordship required 
the house of burgesses to attend him there ; but instead of obeying the requisition, 
they passed sundry resolutions, in which they decjiared that his lordship’s message 
was *^a high breach of the rights and privileges of the house,” and that his conduct 
gave them reason to fear that a dangerous att^k was meditated against the unhapp^ 
people of the colony.” On the 24th of jAiy the colonial convention met; they 
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appointed a committee of safety, passed an ordinance for regulating the militia, and 
for raising a regular force of two regiments, the command of which was given, to 
Patrick Henry, who was also made the commander of all the forces raised, and to be 
raised, for the defence of the colony. The ships of war belonging to his majesty, 
which had been cruising in the James and York rivers during the whole summer, had 
committed many petty acts of depredation and plunder along the shores, which the 
people now eagerly desired to resent, and an opportunity of gratification soon ofilered. 
The captain of the Otter sloop of war, on the 2d of September, ventured upon one of 
his plundering expeditions in a tender, and was driven ashore near Hampton by a 
violent tempest. The crew left the vessel on the shore, and made their escape in the 
night, and next morning the people boarded and set fire to her. This naturally 
roused Captain Squire’s resentment, and he threatened instant destruction to the 
town; but the committee of safety at Williamsburg, having heard of the afikir, 
detached Colonel Woodford with three companies to repel the attack, which was so 
effectually done, that the assailants were soon glad to make a precipitate flight, with 
considerable loss. This affair produced a proclamation from his lordship, (who con- 
tinued to hold his head-quarters on board one of the ships), in which he not only 
declared martial law, but freedom to all the slaves who would join his standard. 
By this means he soon collected a crew well suited to his designs ; and having fortified 
himselt at the Great Bridge, near Norfolk, continued for some time to commit such 
acts of wanton barbarity and contemptible depredations, as to disgust even those who 
had until now continued friendly to the cause of the king. The committee of safety 
finding themselves called upon to put a stop to his lordship’s savage warfare, despatched 
Colonel Woodford to drive him from his hold. Having arrived within cannon shot 
of Lord Dunmore’s position, the Americans halted, and threw up some hasty entrench- 
ments. His lordship, hearing that the provincials amounted only to three hundred 
I men, badly armed, conceived the design of surprising them ; and for this purpose 
I Captain Leslie, with the regulars and slaves, crossed the bridge before day-light, and 
' entered the camp of the provincials, just as they were parading under arms. Captain 
Fordyce advanced to the attack with the grenadiers, and was among the first 
that fell. The whole number of grenadiers were either killed, wounded, or made 
prisoners, and the rest of the royal party were obliged to make a rapid retreat. Dis- 
appointed in their hopes, the governor’s party abandoned their works the following 
night, and retired to their shipping, leaving Woodford, who was now joined by 
Colonel Howe from North Carolina, the complete command of Norfolk. After 
continuing to assail the coasts of Virginia for a considerable time, but almost every 
where unsuccessfully,** Lord Dunmore was at length compelled to abandon his hostile 

I < On the let day of January, 1776, the town of Norfolk, in Virginia, was set on fire by the British, undet 
I t« direction of Lord Dunmore, and reduced to aslies. On the arrival of tlie Liverpool man-of-war from 
VOL. I. y y 
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designs against the colonists. Some of his ships were driven upon that coa&t^ v/here 
the wretclied fugitives were made prisoners by their own fellow-citizens, and immured 
in dungeons* To escape a simitar fate, Dunmore burnt the ships of least value ; and 
the miserable remains of soldiers and loyalists, assailed at once by tempests, famine, 
and disease, sought refuge in Florida, Bermudas, and the West Indies. 

Notwithstanding the extent to which hostilities had been carried, a large portion of 
I the colonists had hitherto continued to entertain some hope of an amicable termination 
of the dispute ; and it is evident, from the transactions we are about to record, that 
many felt sincerely desirous not to frustrate such a result. The want of more regular 
and stable governments had for some time been felt in those colonies where royal 
governments had hitherto existed; and in the autumn of 1776, New Hampshii*e 
applied to congress for their advice and direction on this subject. In November, 
congress advised the convention of that colony, to call a full and free representation 
of the people ; when the representatives, if they thought it necessary, should establish 
such a form of government as, in their judgment, would best promote the happiness 
of the people, and most effectually secure peace and good order during the continu- 
ance of the dispute between Great Britain and the colonies. On this question 
the members of congress were not unanimous. It was viewed by some as a step 
necessarily leading to independence ; and by some of its advocates it was probably 
intended as such. To render the resolution less exceptionable, the duration of 
the government was limited to the continuance of the dispute with the parent 
country. Soon afterwards similar directions and advice were given to South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

The last hopes of the colonists for reconciliation rested on the success of their 
second petition to the king; and the answer of their sovereign to this application 
was expected with extreme solicitude. Information, however, was soon received from 
Mr. Penn, who was intrusted with the petition, that no answer would be given. 
This intelligence was followed by that of great additional preparations to subdue 
the American rebels.” The king, in his speech at the opening of parliament in 
October, not only accused the colonists of revolt, hostility, and rebellion, but stated 
that the rebellious war carried on by them was for the purpose of establishing an 
independent empire. To prevent this he declared that the most decisive and vigorous 
measures were necessary; that he had consequently increased his naval establishment, 
had augmented his land forces, and had also taken measures to procure the aid of foreign 
troops. He at the same time stated his intention of appointing certain persons with 

England, a flag was sent on shore to put the question, whether the provincials would supply his mqjesty’s ship 
with provisions, and a negative answer being returned, it was determinctl to destroy the town. The whole loss 
was estimated at three hundred thousand pounds sterling. The provincials tliemselves destroyed the bouses 
and plantations near the water, to deprive the ships of every resource of supply. 
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authority to grant pardons to individuals, and to receive the submission of whole colonies 
disposed to return to their allegiance. Large majorities in botii houses assured the king 
of their firm support in his measures for reducing the colonists to obedience. The 
addresses, however, in answer to the speech, were opposed with great ability. The 
project of employing foreign troops to destroy American subjects was reprobated 
by the minority in the strongest terms. The plans of the ministry, however, were 
not only approved by parliament, but by a majority of the nation. The idea of 
making the colonists share their burdens could not easily be relinquished by the 
people of Great Britain ; and national pride would not permit them to yield the point 
of supremacy. War was now therefore to be waged against the colonies, and a force 
sent out sufficiently powerful to compel submission, even without a struggle. For 
these purposes the aid of parliament was requisite; and about the last of Decem- 
ber an act was passed, prohibiting all trade and commerce with the colonics, and 
authorizing the capture and condemnation, not only of all American vessels with 
their cargoes, but all other vessels found trading in any port or place in the colonies, 
as if the same were the vessels and effects of open enemies; and the vessels and 
property thus taken were vested in the captors, and the crews were to be treated, 
not as prisoners, but as slaves/ The passing of this act shut the door against the 
application of the colonies for a reconciliation. The last petition of congress to the 
king had, indeed, been laid before parliament, but both houses refused to hear it, 
or even to treat upon any proposition coming from such an unlawful assembly, or 
from those who were then in arms against their lawful sovereign. In the house 
of lords, on the motion of the duke of Richmond, Mr. Penn was examined on 
American affairs. He stated, among other things, that the colonists were desirous 
of reconciliation, and did not aim at independence; that they were disposed to 

*■ By a most extraordinary clause in the act, it was made lawful for the commander of a British vessel to 
take the masters, crews, and other persons found in the captured vessels, to put them on board any other 
British armed vessel, and enter their names on the books of the same; and from the time ot such entry, such 
persons were to be considered in the service of his majesty, to all intents and purposes, as though they had 
entered themselves voluntarily on board of such vessel. By this means the Americans might be compelled 
to fight even against their own friends and countrymen. This clause in the act excited tlie indignation of 
many in both houses of parliament, and drew from them the strongest epithets of reprobation. This treat- 
ment of prisoners, they declared, not only unjust, but a refinement in cruelty unknown among savage nations. 
No man, they said, could be despoiled of his goods as a foreign enemy, and at the same time compelled to serve 
the state as a citizen. Such a compulsion upon prisoners was unknown in any case of war or rebellion; 
and the only example of the kind that could be produced, must be found among pirates, the outlaws and 
enemies of human society. Some of the lords, in their protest against the act, described it “ as a refinement 
in cruelty,” which, “ in a sentence worse than death, obliged the unhappy men who should be made captives 
in that prcdatoiy war, to bear arms against their families, kindred, friends, and country; and after being 
plundered themselves, to become accomplices in plundering their brethren.” The ministry, on the other 
hanch pretended to view this treatment of American prisoners rather as an act of grace and favour than of 
injustice or cruelty. 
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conform to the acts regulating their trade, but not to taxation; and that on this point 
a spirit of resistance ^as universal. After this examination, the duke of Richmond 
moved a resolution, declaring that the petition of congress to the king was a ground 
for a reconciliation of the differences between the two countries. This motion was 
negatived, after a warm debate, by eighty-six to thirty-three. These proceedings of 
the king and parliament, with the employment of sixteen thousand foreign merce- 
naries, convinced the leading men in each colony that the sword alone must decide 
the contest, and that the colonists must now declare themselves totally independent 
of Great Britain. 

Time, however, was still requisite, to convince the great mass of the American 
people of the necessity of a complete separation from their parent country, and the 
establishment of mdependent governments. The ablest pens were employed through- 
out America, in the winter of 1775-6, on this momentous subject. The propriety and 
necessity of the measure was enforced in the numerous gazettes, and in pamphlets. 
Among the latter, ** Common Sense,” from the popular pen of Thomas Paine, pro- 
duced a wonderful effect in the different colonies in favour of independence. Influ- 
ential individuals in every colony urged it as a step absolutely necessary to preserve 
the rights and liberties, as well as to secure the happiness and prosperity of 
America.® 

When the prohibitory act reached America, congress, justly viewing it as a decla- 
ration of war, directed reprisals to be made, both by public and private armed vessels, 
against the ships and goods of the inhabitants of Great Britain, found on the high 
seas, or between high and low water mark. They also burst the shackles of com- 
mercial mono 2 )oly, which had so long kept them in bondage, and opened their ports 
to all the world, except the dominions of Great Britain. In this state of things, it 
was preposterous for the colonists any longer to consider themselves as holding or 
exercising the powers of government under the authority of Great Britain. Congress, 
therefore, on the 10th of May, recommended to the assemblies and conventions of the 
colonies where no sufficient government had been established, “ to adopt such govern- 
ment as should, in* the opinion of the representatives of the people, best conduce to 
the happiness and safety of their constituents in j>articular, and America in general,” 

• The chief justice of South Carolina, William Henry Drayton, appointed under the new form of govern- 
ment just adopted, in his charge to the grand jurors, in April, after justifying the proceedings of that colony 
in forming a new government, on the principles of the revolution in England in 1688, thus concludes: ‘‘The 
Almighty created America to be independent of Great Britain : lot us beware of the impiety of being back- 
ward* to act as instruments in the Almighty hand, now extended to accomplish his purpose; and by the com- 
pletion of which alone, America, in the nature of human affairs, can be secure against the crafty and insidious 
designs of her enemies, who think her power and prosperity already by far too great. In a word, our piety 

and political safety are so blended, that to refuse our labours in this divine work, is to refuse to be a great, a 
free, a pious, and a happy people.” — Pitkin, vol. i. p. 3oJ). 
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They also declared it necessary, that the eserdse of every kind of authority under the 
crown should be suppressed, and that all the powers of government should be exercised 
“ under the authority of the people of the colonies, for the preservation of internal peaces 
virtue, and good order, as well as for the defence of their lives, liberties, and properties, 
against the hostile invasions and cruel depredations of their enemies.’* This was a 
preliminary step to a general declaration of independence. Some of the colonial 
assemblies and conventions about the same time began to express their opinions on 
this great question. On the 2^d of April, the convention of North Carolina em- 
powered their delegates in congress ** to concur with those in the other colonies in 
declaring independency.” This, it is believed, was the first direct public act of any 
colonial assembly or convention in favour of the measure. ‘ The convention of 
Virginia soon afterwards expressed itself still more decidedly. After full deliberation, 
the following resolutions were passed unanimously: 

“ That the delegates appointed to represent this colony in general congress be instructed to 
propose to that respectable body, to declare the United Colonies free and independent 
States, absolved from all allegiance to or dependence upon the crown or parliament of 
Great Britain; and that they give the assent of this colony to such declaration, and to 
whatever measures may be thought proper and necessary by the congress for forming 
foreign alliances, and a confederation of the colonies, at such time and in the manner as 
to them shall seem best. Provided that the power of forming governments for, and the 
regulations of, the internal concerns of each colony, be left to the respective colonial 
legislatures. 

** 'riiat a committee be appointed to prepare a declaration of rights, and such a plan of 
government as will be most likely to maintain peace and order in this colony, and secure 
substantial and equal liberty to the people.**® 

Early in the year the British government had prepared a considerable expedition 
to reduce the southern colonies to obedience. The command was intrusted to Sir 

* Pitkin’s Political and Civil History, vol. i. p. 361. 

« “ This measure was followed by the most lively demonstrations of joy. The spirit of the times is interest- 
ingly manifested by the following paragraph from Purdie’s paper of the 17th of May, which immediately suc- 
ceeds the annunciation of the resolutions : — ‘ In consequence of the above resolutions, universally regarded 
as the only door which will lead to safety and prosperity, some gentlemen made a handsome collection for the 
purpose of treating the soldiery, who next day were paraded in Waller’s-grove, before Brigadier-general Lewis, 
attended by the gentlemen of the committee of safety, the members of the general convention, the inhabitants 
of this city, &c. The resolutions being read aloud to the army, the following toasts were given, each of them 
accompanied by a discharge of the artillery and small arms, and the acclamations of all present: — 1. The 
American Independent States.— 2. The grand congress of the United States, and their respective legislatures. 
— 3. General Washington, and victory to the American arms. — The union flag of the American states waved 
upon the capitol during the whole of this ceremony; which, being ended, the soldiers partook of the refresh- 
ments prepared for them by the affection of their countrymen, and the evening concluded with illuminations 
and other demonstrations of joy; every one seeming pleased that the domination ot Great Britain was now at 
an end, so wickedly and tyrannically exercised for these twelve or thirteen years past, notwithstanding our 
repeated prayers and remonstrances for redress,*” — Wirt’s Life of Henry, p. 195. 
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Peter Parker and Earl Cornwallis. On the 3d of May, Admiral Parker, with twenty 
sail, arrived at Cape Fear. They found General Clinton ready to cooperate with 
them. He had left New York, and proceeded to Virginia, where he had an inter- 
view with Lord Dunmore ; but finding nothing could be effected in that colony, he 
repaired to Cape Fear, to await the arrival of the armament from England. Mean- 
while, the Carolinians had been making great exertions. In Charleston the utmost 
energy and activity was evinced. The citizens pulled down the valuable storehouses 
on the wharfs, barricadoed the streets, and constructed lines of defence along the 
shore. Abandoning their commercial pursuits, they engaged in incessant labour, and 
prepared for bloody conflicts. The troops, amounting to between five and six thou- 
sand men, were stationed in the most advantageous positions. Amidst all this bustle 
and preparation, lead was so extremely scarce, that the windows of Charleston were 
stripped of their weights, in order to procure a small supply of that necessary article 
for bullets. Early in June, the armament, consisting of between forty and fifty 
vessels, appeared off Charleston Bay, and thirty-six of the transports passed the bar, 
and anchored about three miles from Sullivan’s Island. Some hundreds of the troops 
landed on Long Island, which lies on the west of Sullivan’s Island, and which is 
separated from it by a narrow channel, often fordable. On the 10th of the month, 
the Bristol, a fifty-gun ship, having taken out her guns, got safely over the bar ; and 
on the 25th, the Experiment, a ship of equal force, arrived, and next day passed in 
the same way. On the part of the British every thing was now ready for action. 
Sir Henry Clinton had nearly three thousand men under his command. The naval 
force, under Sir Peter Parker, consisted of the Bristol and Experiment, of fifty guns ; 
the Active, Acteon, Solebay, and Syren frigates ; the Friendship, of twenty-two, and 
the Sphinx, of twenty guns ; the Ranger sloop, and Thunder bomb. On the fore- 
noon of the 28th of June, this fleet advanced against the fort on Sullivan’s Island, 
which was defended by Colonel Moultrie, with about three hundred and fifty regular 
troops, and some militia. The Thunder bomb began the battle. The Active, Bristol, 
Experiment, and Solebay, followed boldly to the attack, and a terrible cannonade 
ensued. The fort returned the fire of the ships slowly, but with deliberate and deadly 
aim ; and the contest was carried on during the whole day with unabating fury. The 
Sphinx, Acteon, and Syren were ordered to attack the western extremity of the fort, 
which was in a very unfinished state ; but, as they proceeded for that purpose, they 
got entangled with a shoal, called the Middle Ground. Two of them ran foul of each 
other: the Acteon stuck fast; the Sphinx and Syren got off; but, fortunately for the 
Americans, that part of the attack completely failed. It was designed that Sir Henry 
Clinton, with his corps, should cooperate with the naval operations by passing the 
narrow channel which separates Long Island firom Sullivan’s Island, and assail the 
fort by land; but this the general found impracdcable, for the channel, though 
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commonly fordal^le, was at that time^ by a long prevalence of easterly winds, deeper than 
usual ; and even had the channel been fordable, the British troops would have found 
the passage an arduous enterprise ; for Colonel Thomson, with a strong detachment 
of riflemen, regulars, and militia, was posted on the east end of Sullivan’s Island to 
oppose any attack made in that quarter. The engagement, which began about 
eleven o’clock in tlie forenoon, continued with unabated fury till seven in the evening, 
when the fire slackened, and about nine entirely ceased on both sides. During the 
night all the ships, except the Acteon, which was aground, removed about two miles 
from the island. Next morning the fort fired a few shots at the Acteon, and she at 
first returned them ; but, in a short time, her crew set her on fire and abandoned her. 
She blew up shortly afterwards. In this obstinate engagement both parties fought 
with great gallantry. The loss of the British was very considerable, upwards of 
sixty being killed, and one hundred and sixty wounded; while the garrison lost 
only ten men killed, and twenty-two wounded. Although the Americans were raw 
troops, yet they behaved with the steady intrepidity of veterans. One circumstance 
may serve to illustrate the cool but enthusiastic courage which pervaded their ranks. 
In the course of the engagement the flag-staff of the fort was shot away; but Sergeant 
Jasper leaped down upon the beach, snatched up the flag, fastened it to a sponge- 
staff*, and, while the ships were incessantly directing their broadsides upon the fort, he 
mounted the merlon and deliberately replaced the flag. The fate of this expedition 
contributed greatly to establish the popular government it was intended to destroy, 
while the news of it spread rapidly through the continent, and exercised an equally 
unfavourable influence on the royal cause : the advocates of the irresistibility of British 
fleets and armies were mortified and silenced ; and the brave defence of Fort Moultrie 
saved the southern states from the horrors of war for several years. 

In South Carolina the government took advantage of the hour of success to con- 
ciliate their opponents in the province. The adherents of royal power, who, for a 
considerable time, had been closely imprisoned, on promising fidelity to their country, 
were set at freedom and restored to all the privileges of citizens. The repulse of the 
British was also attended with another advantage, ;that of leaving the Americans at 
liberty to turn their undivided force against the Indians, wlio had attacked the western 
frontier of the southern states with all the fury and carnage of savage warfare. In 
1775, when the breach between Great Britain and her colonies was daily becom- 
ing wider, one Stuart, the agent employed in conducting the intercourse between 
the British authorities and the Cherokees and Creeks, used all his influence to attach 
the savages to the royal cause, and to inspire them with jealousy and hatred of the 
Americans. He found little difficulty in persuading them that the Americans, without 
provocation, had taken up arms against Britain, and were the means of preventing 
them from receiving their yearly supplies of arms, ammunition, and clothing, from the 
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British government. The Americans had endeavoured to conciliate the good will of 
the Indians, but their scanty presents were unsatisfactory, and the savages resolved 
to take up the hatchet. Deeming the appearance of the British fleet in Charleston 
Bay a fit opportunity, the Cherokees invaded the western frontier of the province, 
marking their track with murder and devastation. The speedy retreat of the British 
left the savages exposed to the vengeance of the Americans, who, in separate divisions, 
entered their country at different points, from Virginia and Georgia, defeated their 
warriors, burned their villages, laid waste their corn-fields, and incapacitated the 
Cherokees for a considerable time from giving the settlers further annoyance. Thus, 
in the south, the Americans triumphed both over the British and the Indians. 

On the 7th of June, the great question of independence was brought directly before 
congress, by Richard Henry Lee, one of the delegates from Virginia. He submitted 
a resolution, declaring “ that the united colonies are, and ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown; and 
that all political connexion between them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be, totally dissolved.” The resolution was postponed until the next day, and every 
member enjoined to attend, to take the same into consideration. On the 8th it was 
debated in committee of the whole house. No question of greater magnitude was 
ever presented to the consideration of a deliberative body, or debated with more 
energy, eloquence, and ability. On the 10th it was adopted in committee, by a 
bare majority. The delegates from Pennsylvania and Maryland were instructed lu 
oppose it, and the delegates from some of the other colonies were without special 
Instructions on the subject. To give time for greater unanimity, the resolution was 
postponed in the house until the 1st of July. In the mean time, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a declaration of independence. During this interval, measures 
were taken to procure the assent of all the colonies. 

On the day appointed, the resolution relating to independence was resumed in the 
general congress, referred to a committee of the whole house, and assented to by all the 
colonies, except Pennsylvania and Delaware. The committee appointed to prepare a 
declaration of independence selected Mr. Adams and Mr. J efferson as a sub-committee, 
and the original draft was made by Mr. Jefferson. This draft, without any amend- 
ment by tlie committee, was reported to congress, and, after undergoing several amend- 
ments, received their sanction. 

The course of time has now brought us to the decisive hour when a new empire, 
of a character the most extraordinary, springs into being. The world has known no 
rest since this grand confederacy took her rank among the nations of the earth ; her 
example infused a power into the principles of liberty which for nearly two centuries 
had been dormant; although in another hemisphere, it has exercised more influence 
on the state of the public mind in Europe than did the great struggle in the days j 
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of the commonwealth ; and the world will know rest no more, till, under whatever 
form, the great lessons of freedom which American history enforces, have been 
listened to, and embodied in action, by every nation of the globe. We are persuaded 
we shall entirely meet the feelings of our readers, by closing this chapter with tliat 
ever memorable document, which gave national existence to an empire whose birth 
has opened so brilliant a prospect to the w'orld — 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

' A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume, among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes ; and accordingly all experience hath shown, that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves, by abolishing the forms 
to which they arc accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies; and such is now the necessity 
1 which constrains them to alter their former systems of government. The history of the present 
king of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute tyrann)' over these states. To prove this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

** He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the public 
good. 

** He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has 
utterly neglected to attend to them. 

“ He has refused to pass other laws for the accoynmodation of large districts of people, utdets 
those people would relinquish the right of representation in the legislature; a right inestimable 
I to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 
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** He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant fbm 
the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

“ He has dissolved representative houses, repeatedly, for opposing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

“ He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to be elected ; 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large 
for their exercise ; the state remaining, in the mean time, exposed to all the dangers of invasion 
from without, and convulsions within. 

“ He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these states; for that purpose obstructing 
the laws for naturalization of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encourage their migrations 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to laws for esta- 
blishing judiciary powers. 

“ He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

“ He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to harass our 
people, and eat out their substance. 

** He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

** He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions, and 
unacknowledged by our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation ; — 

“ For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; 

“ For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders which they should 
commit on the inhabitants of these states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world ; 

“ For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbouring province, establishing 
therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering, fundamen- 
tally, the forms of our governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

“ He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, and waging war 
against us. 

“ He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of 
our people. 
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** He is, at tkis time^ transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries, to complete the works 
of dedth, desolation, and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy, 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation. 

“ He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear arms against 
their country, to become the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their hands. 

“ He has excited domestic, insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on the 
inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most humble terms : 
our repeated petitions have been answered only by rejieated injury. A prince, whose character 
is thus marked by every act which may define a tjTant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

“ Nor have W'e been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We have warned them, 
from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 
us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by the ties 
of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would me\itably interrupt our 
connexions and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consan- 
guinity. We must therefore acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

** We therefore, the representatives of the United States of America in general congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
in the name and by authority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Fbee and Independent States ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political con- 
nexion between them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved^ and 
that, as free and independent states, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which independent states may 
of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour.” * 

* This declaration was directed to be engrossed, and on tlie 2d of August, 1776, was signed by all the 
membera then present, and by some who were not members on the ^th of July. 

Authenticated fac-similcs of the signatures are given in an engraved plate. 
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FROM THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE TO THE FIFTIETH YEAH OF THE 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE CAMPAIGN OF 1776 TO THAT OF 1779. 

The noblest employ of the pen of history is to develop facts which illustrate the pro- 
gress of the human mind. The age is passed away when the record of the operations 
of brute force, even when presented in the fascinating garb of military achievements, 
could be dwelt upon with feelings of unmingled satisfaction and delight The 
slaughter of man by his fellow-man, the consigning of cities to the flames, the 
substituting of the cries of the widow and the orphan for the smiles of domestic 
peace, are deeds which civilized nations would now be well content to obliterate 
from their history; but if this cannot be, it is better that the desolations of war 
should be merely sketched in faithful outline, rather than exhibited in a highly 
wrought picture, tending to excite an admiration of its character, and a perpetua- 
tion of its evils. True it is that tlie ardour of a disinterested patriot cannot be 
exhibited in too strong a light; but his glory arises far more from the grandeur 
of the motives which actuate him, than from exploits in the field of blood, to 
which he is sometimes inevitably, though reluctantly, borne. Having already dwelt at 
considerable length on the devoted patriotism of the inhabitants of the American 
colonies, we shall, in the subsequent pages, rather state the results than the details 
of their military operations, which, happily for the world, terminated in the esta- 
blishment and recognition of a republic possessing all the elements of a great empire, 
and exhibiting a rapidity of progress which ought to excite the admiration, not the 
envy, of every civilized nation of the earth. We feel the more satisfaction in pro- 
posing to notice but concisely the details of hostilities, as ample justice has already 
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been done to them by several writers both in America and England/ while that 
portion of the history most capable of affording moral and political instruction 
has, in our own country at least, hitherto received a very partial and inadequate 
degree of attention. We shall, however, give an outline of military operations 
amply sufficient to answer all the purposes of the history. 

General Washington, after compelling the British to abandon Boston, had made 
every possible preparation for the defence of New York, where he had fixed his head- 
quarters. To second his exertions, the congress instituted a flying camp, to consist 
of an intermediate corps, between regular soldiers and militia; and called for ten 
thousand men from the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware, to be in 
constant service to the first day of the ensuing December ; and for thirteen thousand 
eight hundred of the common militia from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey. The command of the naval force destined to operate against 
New York was given to Admiral Howe, while his brother. Sir William, was entrusted 
with the command of the army ; and, in addition to their military powers, the 
brothers were appointed commissioners for restoring peace to the colonies. General 
Howe, after waiting two months at Halifax for expected reinforcements from England, 
sailed with the force which he had previously commanded in Boston ; and, directing 
his course towards New York, arrived on the ^5th of June off Sandy Hook. Admiral 
Lord Howe, with part of the reinforcement from England, arrived at Halifax soon 
after his brother’s departure, and, without dropping anchor, followed, and joined him 
on the 12th of July at Staten Island. General Clinton arrived there about the same 
time with the troops brought back from the expedition of Charleston and South 
Carolina; Commodore Hotham also appeared there with the reinforcement under his 
escort; and in a short time the British array amounted to about twenty-four thousand 
men, English, Hessians, and Waldeckers. The royal commissioners, before they 
commenced military operations, attempted to effect a reunion between the colonies and 
Great Britain. Lord Howe announced his pacific powers to the principal magistrates 
of the several colonies. He promised pardon to all, who, in the late times, had 
deviated from their allegiance, on condition of their speedily returning to their duty ; 
and, in case of their compliance, encouraged their expectation of the future favour of 
their sovereign. In his declaration, he observed, ‘‘that the commissioners were 
authorized, in his majesty’s name, to declare any province, colony, county, district, or 
town, to be at peace with his majesty ; that due consideration should be had to the 
meritorious services of any who should aid or assist in restoring the public tran- 

• In England, — Steadman’s History of the American War, 2 vols. 4to. ; and Gordon’s History of the Riaef 
Progress, and Establishment of the Independence of the United States of America, 4 vols. 8vo. In America^— 

' Judge Marshall’s Life of Washington, Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
j denee, 6 vols. 8vo., Allen’s History of the American Revolution, 2 vols. 8vo., &c. 
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qmllity ; that their dutiful representations should be received, pardons granted, and 
suitable encouragement to such as would promote the measures of legal government 
and peace, in pursuance of his majesty’s most gracious purposes,” These pacific 
proposals were regarded by the Americans as only an attempt to sow dissensions 
among them, and were never for a moment seriously regarded by any of the patriotic 
party. The British forces waited so long to receive accessions from Halifax, the 
Carolinas, the West Indies, and Europe, that the month of August was far advanced 
before they commenced the campaign. The commanders, having resolved to 
make their first attempt on Long Island, landed their troops, estimated at about 
twenty-four thousand men, at Gravesend Bay, to the right of the Narrows. The 
Americans, to the amount of fifteen thousand, under Major-General Sullivan, were 
posted on a peninsula between Mill Creek, a little above Red Hook, and an elbow of 
East River, called Whaaleboglit Bay. Here they had erected strong fortifications, 
which were separated from New York by East River, at the distance of a mile. A 
line of entrenchment from the Mill Creek enclosed a large space of ground, on which 
stood the American camp, near the village of Brooklyn. This line was secured by 
abatis, and flanked by strong redoubts. The armies were separated by a range of 
hills, covered with a thick wood, which intersects the country from west to east, ter- 
minating on the east near Jamaica. Through these hills there were three roads; one 
near the Narrows, a second by the Flatbush-road, and a third by the Bedford-road ; 
these M^ere the only passes from the south side of the hills to the American lines, 
excepting a road which led to Jamaica round the easterly end of the hills; and 
General Putnam, agreeably to the instructions of General Washington, had detached 
a considerable part of his men to occupy them. 

On the 26th, the main body of British troops, with a large detachment of Germans, 
landed under cover of the ships, on the south-western extremity of Long Island, and, 
advancing in three divisions, took post upon the south skirt of the wood; General 
Grant upon their left, near the coast ; the German General, de Heister, in the centre, 
at Flatbush ; and General Clinton upon their right, at Flatland. Only the range of 
hills now separated the two armies, and the different posts of the British were distant 
from the American camp from four to six miles. In the evening, General Clinton, 
without beat of drum, marched with the infantry of his division, a party of light 
horse, and fourteen field pieces, to gam the defile on the Jamaica-road. During the 
night he surprised an American party stationed here to give the alarm of an approach- 
ing enemy, and, undiscovered by Sullivan, seized the pass. At day-break he passed the 
heights, and descended into the plain on l^e side of Brooklyn, Early in the morning. 
General de Heister, at Flatbush, and General Grant upon the west coast, opened a 
cannonade upon the American troops, and began to ascend the hill ; but they moved 
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very ulowly, as their object was to draw the attention of the American commander 
from his lefti and give General Clinton opportunity to gain the rear of the American 
troops stationed on the heights. General Putnam, in the apprehension that the 
serious attack would be made by de Heister and Grant, sent detachments to reinforce 
General Sullivan and Lord Sterling at the defiles, through which those divisions of 
the enemy were approaching. When General Clinton had passed the left flank of 
the Americans, about eight o’clock in the morning of the 27th, de Heister and Grant 
vigorously ascended the hill ; the troops which opposed them bravely maintained their 
ground, until they learned their perilous situation firom the British columns which 
were gaining their rear. As soon as the American left discovered the progress of 
General Clinton, they attempted to return to the camp at Brooklyn, but their flight 
was stopped by the front of the British column. In the mean time, the Germans 
pushed forward from Flatbush, and the troops in the American centre, under the 
immediate command of General Sullivan, having also discovered that their flank was 
turned, and that the enemy was gaining their rear, in haste retreated towards Brooklyn. 
Clinton’s columns continuing to advance, intercepted them; they were attacked in front 
and rear, and alternately driven by the British on the Germans, and by the Germans 
on the British. Desperate as their situation was, some regiments broke through the 
enemy’s columns and regained the fortified camp ; but most of the detachments upon 
the American left and centre were either killed or taken prisoners. The detachment 
on the American right, under Lord Sterling, maintained a severe conflict with General 
Grant for six hours, until the van of General Clinton’s division, having crossed the 
whole island, gained their rear. Lord Sterling perceived his danger, and found that 
his troops could be saved only by an immediate retreat over a creek near the cove. He 
gave orders to this purpose; and, to facilitate their execution, he in person attacked 
Lord Cornwallis, who, by this time having gained the coast, had posted a small corps 
in a house, just above the place where the American troops must pass the creek. The 
attack was bravely made with four hundred men ; but his lordship being reinforced 
from his own column, and General Grant attacking Lord Sterling in the rear, this 
brave band was overpowered by numbers, and those who survived were compelled to 
surrender themselves prisoners of war ; but this spirited assault gave opportunity for 
a large proportion of the detachment to escape. General Washington passed over to 
Brooklyn in the heat of the action ; but, unable to rescue his men from their perilous 
situation, was constrained to be the inactive spectator of the slaughter of his best troops. 
The loss of the Americans on this occasion, for the number engaged, was great; 
General Washington stated it at a thousand men ; but his returns probably included 
only the regular regiments. General Howe, in an official letter, made the prisoners 
amount to one thousand and ninety-seven. Among tliese were Major-General 
Sullivan, and Brigadier-Generals Sterling and Woodhull. The amount of the killed 
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was never with precision ascertained. The British loss^ as stated by General Howe, 
was twenty-one officers, and three hundred and forty-six privates killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners* 

The British now encamped in front of the American lines, and on the succeeding 
night broke ground within six hundred yards of a redoubt on the left. In this critical 
state of the American army on Long Island, — in front a numerous and victorious 
enemy with a formidable train of artillery, the fleet indicating an intention to force 
a passage into East River to make some attempt on New York, the troops lying 
without shelter from heavy rains, fatigued and dispirited, — it was determined to with- 
draw from the island; and this difficult movement was effected with great skill and 
judgment, and with complete success. 

The defeat of the 27th made a most unfavourable impression upon the army. A 
great proportion of the troops lost their confidence in their officers, and in themselves. 
Before this unfortunate event, they met the enemy in the spirit of freemen fighting 
for their highest interests, and under the persuasion that their thorough use of arms 
rendered them equal to the disciplined battalions which they were to oppose. But 
on this occasion, by evolutions which they did not comprehend, they found themselves 
encompassed with difficulties from which their utmost exertions could not extricate them, 
and involved in dangers from whicli their bravery could not deliver them ; and enter- 
taining a high opinion of the adroitness of the enemy, in every movement they appre- 
hended a fatal snare.^ No sooner had the British secured the possession of Long 
Island, than they made dispositions to attack New York. It was a serious question 
whether that place w^as defensible against so formidable an enemy; and General 
Washington called a council of general officers, to decide whether it should be eva- 
cuated without delay, or longer defended. The general officers, in compliance with 
the views of congress, were very averse from the abandonment of the city; and it 
was resolved, contrary to the individual opinion of Washington, to endeavour to 
defend the city. The army was accordingly arranged into three divisions, one of 

^ These melancholy facts were tlius narrated by General Washingfton, in his letter to congress: — “ Our situ- 
ation is truly distressing. The check our detachment sustained on the 27th ultimo, has dispirited too great a 
proportion of our troops, and filled their minds with apprehension and despair. The militia, instead of calling 
fiyrth their utmost efforts to a brave and manly opposition, in order to repair our losses, are dismayed, intract- 
able, and impatient to return. Great numbers of them have gone off; in some instances almost by whole 
regimentSi by half ones, and by companies at a time. This circumstance of itself, independent of others, when 
fronted by a well-appointed enemy, superior in number to our whole collected force, would be sufficiently dis- 
agreeable; but when their example has infected another part of the army, — when their want of discipline, and 
refriaal of alfooit every kind of restraint and government, have produced a like conduct, but too common to 
the whol^ and aa entire disregard of that order and subordination necessary to the well doing of an army, and 
which had been inculcated before, as well as the nature of our military establishment would admit of, — oui 
aondition is adll more alarming; and with the deepest concern I am obliged to confess my want of confidence 
I In the generalitf^^ droops.'* 
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I which, consisting of five thousand men, was to remain in New York; another, amount- 
I ing to nine thousand, was to be stationed at King’s Bridge; and the residue of Uie 
army was to occupy the intermediate space, so as to support either extreme. The 
unexpected movements of the British soon evinced the correctness of the opinion of 
the general-in-chief; and in a second council it was determined, by a large majority, 
that it had become not only prudent, but necessary, to withdraw the army from 
New York. Several English ships of war passed up North River on the one 
side of York Island, and East River on the other side; Sir Henry Clinton, embark- 
ing at Long Island, at the head of four thousand men, proceeded through Newtown 
Bay, crossed East River, and landed, under cover of the ships, at Kipps Bay, about 
three miles above New York. Works of considerable strength had been thrown up 
at this place, to oppose the landing of the enemy ; but they were immediately aban- 
doned by the troops stationed in tliem, who, terrified at the fire of the ships, fled 
precipitately toward their main body, and communicated their panic to a detachment 
marching to their support. General Washington, to his extreme in9rtification, met 
this whole party retreating in the utmost disorder, and exerted himself to rally them ; j 

but, on the appearance of a small corps of the British, they again broke, and fled in | 

confusion. Nothing was now left him but to withdraw the few remaining troops from 
New York, and to secure the posts on the heights. The retreat from New York was ' 

effected with a very inconsiderable loss of men; but all the heavy artillery, and a large j i 
portion of the baggage, provisions, and military stores, were unavoidably abandoned. ! 

The British, taking possession of New York, stationed a few troops in the capital ; | 

but the main body of their army was on York Island, at no great distance from the l 
American lilies. The day after the retreat from New York, a considerable body of j 
the British appearing in the plains between the two camps, the general ordered j 
Colonel Knowlton, with a corps of rangers, and Major Leitch, with three companies i 
of a Virginia regiment, to get in their rear, wdiile he amused them by making apparent ^ 
dispositions to attack their front. The plan succeeded ; and a skirmish ensued, in i 
which the Americans charged the enemy with great intrepidity, and gained consider- 
able advantage ; but the principal benefit of this action was its influence in reviving | | 
the depressed spirits of the whole army. The armies did not long retain their position ' I 
on York Island. The British frigates having passed up North River under a fire j 
from Fort Washington and the post opposite to it on the Jersey shore, General Howe j 
embarked a great part of his army in flat-bottomed boats, and, passing through Hell 
Gate into the Sound, landed at Frog’s Neck. The object of the British general was, 
either to force Washington out of his present lines, or to enclose him in them. Aware 
of this design, General Washington moved a part of his troops from York Island to 
join those at King’s Bridge, and detached some regiments to West Chester. A 
I council of war was now called, and the system of evacuating and retreating was 
I VOL. I. 3 a 
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adopted, with the exception of Fort Washington, for the defence of which nearly three 
thousand men were assignee^ After a halt of six days the royal army advanced, and 
without considerable opposition, along the coast of Long Island Sound, by New 
Rochelle, to White Plains, where the Americans took a strong position behind 
entrenchments. This post was maintained for several days, till the British having 
received considerable reinforcements. General Washington withdrew to the heights 
of North Castle, about five miles from White Plains, where, whether from the 
strength of his position, or from the British general having other objects • in view, 
no attempt at attack was made. 

Immediately on leaving White Plains, General Howe directed his attention to Fort 
Washington and Fort Lee, as their possession would secure the navigation of the 
Hudson, and facilitate the invasion of New Jersey. On the 15 th of November, 
General Howe, being in readiness for the assault, summoned the garrison to surrender. 
Colonel Magaw, the commanding officer, in spirited language, replied, that he should 
defend his works to extremity. On the succeeding morning the British made the 
assault in four separate divisions ; and having, after a brave and obstinate resistance, 
surmounted the outworks, again summoned the garrison to surrender. His ammuni- 
tion being nearly expended, and his force incompetent to repel the numbers which 
were ready on every side to assail him. Colonel Magaw surrendered himself and his 
garrison, consisting of two thousand men, prisoners of war. The enemy lost in the 
assault about eight hundred men, mostly Germans. The conquest of Fort Washing- 
ton made the evacuation of Fort Lee necessary. Orders were therefore issued to 
remove the ammunition and stores in it ; but, before much progress had been made 
in this business, Lord Cornwallis crossed the Hudson, with a number of battalions, 
with the intention to enclose the garrison between the Hackensack and North Rivers. 
This movement made a precipitate retreat indispensable, which was happily effected 
with little loss of men ; but the greater part of the artillery, stores, and baggage was 
left for the enemy. The loss at Fort Washington was heavy. The regiments 
captured in it were some of the best troops in the army. The tents, camp-kettles, 
and stores, lost at this place and at Fort Lee, could not, during the campaign, be 
replaced, and for the want of them the men suffered extremely. This loss was 
unnecessarily sustained, as those posts ought, unquestionably, to have been evacuated 
before General Howe was in a situation to invest them ; and this event was the more 
to be deplored, as the American force was daily diminished by the expiration of the 
soldiers’ term of enlistment, and by the desertion of the militia. 

These successes encouraged the British to pursue the remaining American force, 
wth the prospect of annihilating it. General Washington, who had taken post at 
Newark, on the south side of the Passaic, finding himself unable to make any real op- 
position, withdrew from that place as the enemy crossed the Passaic, amd retreated to 
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I Brunswick, on the Rariton; and Lord Cornwallis on the same day entered Newark. 
The retreat was still continued from Brunswick to Princeton; from Princeton to 
Trenton; and from Trenton to the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. The pursuit 
was urged with so much rapidity, that the rear of one army was often within shot of 
the van of the other.® The winter being now set in, the British army went into 
quarters, between the Delaware and the Hackensack. Trenton, the most important 
post and barrier, was occupied by a brigade of Hessians, under Colonel Rawle. 
General Howe now issued a proclamation, in the name of his brother and himself, in 
which pardon was offered to all persons who, within the space of sixty days, should 
take the oath of allegiance, and submit to the authority of the British government. 
The effects of this proclamation were soon apparent. People from several quarters 
availed themselves of it, and threw down their arms. No city or town, indeed, in its 
corporate capacity, submitted to the British government; but most of the families of 
fortune and influence ' discovered an inclination to return to their allegiance. Many 
of the yeomanry 'claimed the benefit of the commissioners’ proclamation; and the 
great body of them were too much taken up with the security of their families and 
their property, to make any exertion in the public cause. Another source of mortifi- 
cation to the Americans was the capture of General Lee, who had imprudently ven- 
tured to lodge at a house three miles distant from his corps.^ 

This was the most gloomy period of the revolutionary war. It was the crisis of 
the struggle of the United States for independence. The American army, reduced 
in numbers, depressed by defeat, and exhausted by fatigue, naked, barefoot, and 
destitute of tents, and even of utensils with which to dress their scanty provisions, 
was fleeing before a triumphant enemy, well appointed and abundantly supplied. A 
general spirit of despondency through New Jersey was the consequence of this disas- 
trous state of public affairs. But in this worst of times congress stood unmoved; 
their measures exhibited no symptoms of confusion or dismay; the public danger only 

** On the 17th of December, our army marched from Brunswick at four o'clock in the morning, and about 
the same hour in the afternoon arrived at Princeton. This place, General Washington, in person, with 
Stirling's brigad^ left not one hour before the British arrived. At Princeton the British general waited 
seventeen hours, marched at nine o'clock in the morning of the 8th, and arrived at Trenton at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, just when the last boat of General Washington’s embarkation crossed the river, as if he had 
calculated, it was observed, with great accuracy, the exact time necessary for his enemy to make his escape."— 
Steadman’s History of the American War, vol. i. p. 220. 

^ General Lee had been a British officer, and had engaged in the American service before the acceptance 
of the resignation of his commission. Sir William Howe for this reason pretended to view him as a traitor, 
and at first refused to admit him to his parole, or to consider him as a subject of exchange. Congress directed 
the commander-in-chief to propose to Sir William Howe to exchange six field officers for General lioe. In 
I case the proposal was rejected, that body resolved, that these officers should be closely confined, and in every 
' respect receive the treatment that General Lee did. The proposition not being acceded to, the resolution of 
! congress was carried into effect, by the executives of the states in whose custody the selected field offioem 
! wcie, wifth a degree of severity which even the treatment of General Lee did not warrant. 
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routed them to more vigorous exertions, that they might give a firmer tone to the 
public mind, and animate the citizens of United America to a manly defence of their 
independence. Beneath this cloud of adversity, too, General Washington shone 
with a brighter lustre than in the day of his highest prosperity. Not dismayed by 
all the difficulties which encompassed him, he accommodated his measures to his 
situation, and still made the good of his country the object of his unwearied pursuit. 
He ever wore the countenance of composure and confidence, by his own example 
I inspiring his little band with firmness to struggle with adverse fortune. 

I While Washington was retreating over the Delaware, the British, under Sir 
' Pelew Parker and General Clinton, took possession of Rhode Island, and blocked 

I up Commodore Hopkins’s squadron and a number of privateers at Providence; but 

this measure was disadvantageous to the British, as it required the presence of troops 
which might have been much more advantageously employed. 

The neighbourhood of Philadelphia now becoming the seat of war, congress 
adjourned to Baltimore; resolving at the same time ‘‘that General Washington should 
be possessed of full powers to order and direct all things relative to the department 
and the operations of the war.” In this extremity, judicious determinations in the 
cabinet were accompanied with vigorous joperations in the field. The united exertions 
of civil and military officers had by this time brought a considerable body of militia | 
into their ranks, (ieneral Sullivan, too, on whom the command of General Lee’s division j 
devolved on his capture, promptly obeyed the orders of the coramandcr-in-chief, and 
at this period joined him, and General Heath marched a detachment from Peck’s Kill. 

The army, with these reinforcements, amounted to seven thousand men, and 
General Washington determined to commence active and bold operations. He had 
noticed the loose and uncovered state of the winter quarters of the British army, and 
contemplated the preservation of Philadelphia, and the recovery of New Jersey, 
by sweeping, at one stroke, all the British cantonments upon the Delaware. The 
present position of his forces favoured the execution of his plan. The troops under 
the immediate command of General Washington, consisting of about two thousand 
four hundred men, were ordered to cross the river at M‘Konkey’s ferry, nine miles 
above Trenton, to attack that post. General Irvine was directed to cross with his 
division at Trenton ferry, to secure the bridge below the town, and prevent the retreat 
of the enemy that way. General Cadwallader received orders to pass the river at 
Bristol ferry, and assault the post at Burlington. The night of the twenty-fifth was 
assigned for the execution of this daring scheme. It proved to be severely cold, and 
so much ice was made in the river, that General Irvine and General Cadwallader, 
after having strenuously exerted themselves, found it impracticable to pass tiieir divi- 
sions, and their part of the plan totally failed. The commander-in-chief was, however, 
j more fortunate, and, though with much difficulty and considerable loss of time, sue- 
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: I ceeded in crossing the river, and reached Trenton by eight o’clock in the morning. 

I i The brave Colonel Rawle, the commanding officer, assembled his forces for the defence 
I of his post ; but he was mortally wounded by the first fire, and his men, in apparent 
I dismay, attempted to file off towards Princeton. General Washington, perceiving 
i their intention, moved a part of his troops into this road in their front, and defeated 
I the design. Their artillery being seized, and the Americans pressing upon them, 
they surrendered. Twenty of the Germans were killed, and a thousand made pri- 
soners. By the failure of General Irvine, a small body of the enemy stationed in the 
lower part of the town escaped over the bridge to Bordenton. Of the American troops, 
two privates were killed and two frozen to death, and one officer and three or four 
privates were wounded. Could the other divisions have crossed the Delaware, General 
Washington’s plan, in its full extent, would probably have succeeded. Not thinking 
it prudent to hazard the fruits of this gallant stroke by more daring attempts, the 
general the same day recrossed the Delaware with his prisoners, with six pieces of 
artillery, a thousand stand of arms, and some military stores. 

This display of enterprise and vigour on the part of the Americans astonished and 
perplexed General Howe, and, though in the depth of winter, he found it necessary to 
commence active operations. Such was the reviving influence on the minds of the 
American soldiers, and such the skill which the commander-iii-chicf exercised, that, 
after several successful operations following that of Trenton, he not only saved 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, but recovered the greatest part of the Jerseys, in 
defiance of an army vastly superior to his, in discipline, resources, and numbers. 
Of all their recent extensive possessions in the Jerseys, the English retained now 
only the posts of Brunswick and Amboy. These successful operations on the part of 
the Americans were immediately followed by a proclamation, in the name of General 
Washington, absolving all those who had been induced to take the oaths of allegiance 
tendered by the British commissioners, and promising them protection on condition 
of their subscribing to a form of oath prescribed by congress. The effects of this 
proclamation were almost instantaneous. The inhabitants of the Jerseys, who had 
conceived a violent hatred to the British army, on account of their unchecked course 
of plundering, instantly renounced their allegiance to Great Britain, and attached 
themselves to the cause of America. Several who were resolved to avenge their 
wrongs, joined the army under General Washington, while others rendered equal 
i service to the side to which they attached themselves, by supplying the American 
army with provisions and fuel, and by conveying intelligence of the operations of the 
British army. 

Before entering on the campaign of 1777, it will be proper briefly to notice the 
■ state of affairs in Canada. The Americans still possessed Crown Point and Ticoft* 

! deroga, and were masters of Lake Champlain. To dispossess them of these posts 
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was an arduous and a difficult task, inasmuch as the British had not a vessel on 
Lake Champlain to oppose the American fleet. Difficult, however, as it was, General 
Carletoii resolved to use every effort to procure an adequate naval force, and at length 
succeeding in the attainment of his object, he acquired a decided superiority. On 
the 11th of October, the British fleet discovered that of their opponents very advan- 
tageously posted off the island Valicour, with an intention of defending the passage 
between that island and the western main. A schooner and some gun-boats, being 
considerably a-head of the rest of the fleet, began the engagement, which was con- 
tinued for some hours on both sides with great intrepidity. Brigadier-general Water- 
bury, in the Washington galley, fought with undaunted bravery, until nearly all his 
officers were killed or wounded, and his vesseh greatly injured, when Arnold ordered 
the remaining shattered vessels to retire up the lake towards Crown Point, to refit. 
I’wo days afterwards they were overtaken by the British, and the action was renewed. 
The Washington galley, crippled in the first action, was soon obliged to strike and 
surrender. General Arnold, having obstinately defended himself with great judgment 
and gallantry against a superior force, was at length so closely pressed, that he was 
compelled to run on shore his own vessel, the Congress galley, which, with five gon- 
dolas, was abandoned and blown up. Of sixteen American vessels, eleven were taken 
or destroyed; of the British, two gondolas were sunk, and one blown up with sixty 
men. The loss of men on each side w^as supposed to be nearly equal; that of the 
Americans was estimated at about a Imndred. The British army and fleet now esta- 
blished themselves at Crown Point, and proceeded to strengthen the old fortifications, 
originally erected at this place by die French in 175G; but they very soon abandoned 
this station, and retired into Canada. 

Having secured the Hessian prisoners on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware, 
Washington recrossed the river two days after the action, and took possession of 
Trenton. Generals Mifflin and Cadwallader, wdio lay at Bordentown and Crosswix 
with three thousand six hundred militia, were ordered to march up in the night of 
the 1st of January, to join the commander -in -chief, whose whole effective force, 
including this accession, did not exceed five thousand men. The detachments of the 
British army which had been distributed over New Jersey, now assembled at Prince- 
ton, and were joined by the army from Brunswick under Lord Cornwallis. From 
this position they advanced toward Trenton in great force, on the morning of the 
Jid of January; and, after some slight skirmishing with troops detached to harass 
and delay their march, the van of their army reached Trenton about four in the after- 
noon. On their approach. General Washington retired across the Assumpinck, a 
rivulet that runs through the town, and by some field pieces, posted on its opposite 
banks, compelled them, after attempting to cross in several places, to fall back out of 
the reach of his guns. The two armies, kindling their fires, retained their positions 
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on opposite sides of the rivulet, and kept up a cannonade until night. The situation 
of the American general was at this moment extremely critical. Nothing but a 
stream, in many places fordable, separated his army from an enemy in every respect 
its superior. If he remained in his present position, he was certain of being attacked 
the next morning, at the hazard of the entire destruction of his little army. If he 
should retreat over the Delaware, the ice in that river not being firm enough to 
admit a passage upon it, there was danger of great loss, perhaps of a total defeat; 
the Jerseys would be in full possession of the enemy; the public mind would be 
depressed; recruiting would be discouraged; and Philadelphia would be within the 
reach of General Howe. In this extremity, he boldly determined to abandon the 
Delaware, and, by a circuitous march along the left flank of the enemy, fall into their 
rear at Princeton. When it was dark, the army, leaving its fires lighted, and tlie 
sentinels on the margin of the creek, decamped with perfect secrecy. About sunrise 
two British regiments, that were on their march to join the rear of the British army 
at Maidenhead, fell in with the van of the Americans, conducted by General Mercer, 
and a very sharp action ensued. The advanced party of Americans, composed chiefly 
of militia, soon gave way, and the few regulars attached to them could not maintain 
their ground. General Mercer, while gallantly exerting himself to rally his broken 
troops, received a mortal wound. General Washington, however, who followed close 
in their rear, now led on the main body of the army, and attacked the enemy with 
great spirit. While he exposed himself to their hottest fire, he was so well supported 
by the same troops which had aided him a few days before in the victory at Trenton, 
that the British were compelled to give way, and Washington pressed forward to 
Princeton. A party of the British that had taken refuge in the college, after receiving 
a few discharges from the American field-pieces, surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war; but the principal part of the regiment that was left there, saved itself by a pre- 
cipitate retreat to Brunswick. In this action upwards of a hundred of the British 
were killed, and nearly three hundred were taken prisoners. Great was the surprise 
of Lord Cornwallis when the report of the artillery at Princeton, and the arrival of 
breathless messengers, apprised him that the enemy was in his rear. Alarmed by 
the danger of his position, he commenced a retreat ; and, being harassed by the 
militia and the countrymen who had suffered from the outrages perpetrated by his 
troops on their advance, he did not deem himself in safety till he arrived at Bruns- 
wick, from whence, by means of the Rariton, he had communication with New 
York. 

The successes of the American arms at Trenton and at Princeton were followed 
by important consequences. The affairs of the United States, before these events, 
appeared to be desperate. Two thousand of the regular troops had a right, on the 
1st of January, to demand their discharge* The recruiting service was at an end, 
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and general despondency prevailed. The triumphs of the British through the pre- 
vious parts of the campaign produced a common apprehension, in the citizens of the 
middle states, that any further struggle would be useless, and that America must 
eventually return to her allegiance to Great Britain. Many individuals made their 
peace with the commissioners, and took protection from the officers of the crown; j 
and more discovered an inclination to do it, when opportunity shoMd present itself, j 
General Howe supposed New Jersey restored to the British government, and thought i 
the war drawing to a close. But these successes were considered as great victories, j 
and produced important effects upon the public mind. The character of the com- 
raander-in-chief proportionably rose in the estimation of the great mass of American ! 
people, who now respected themselves, and confided in their persevering efforts to 
secure the great object of contention — the independence of their country. Other 
causes had a powerful operation upon the minds of the yeomanry of New Jersey. 
The British commanders tolerated, or at least did not restrain, gross licentiousness 
in their army. The inhabitants of the state which they boasted was restored to 
the bosom of the parent country, were treated not as reclaimed friends, but as con- 
quered enemies. The soldiers were guilty of every species of rapine, and with little 
discrimination between those who had opposed or supported the measures of Britain. 
The abuse was not limited to the plundering of property. Every indignity was 
offered to the persons of the inhabitants, not excepting those outrages to the female 
sex which are felt by ingenuous minds with the keenest anguish, and excite noble 
spirits to desperate resistance. These aggravated abuses roused the people of New 
Jersey to repel that army to which they had voluntarily submitted, in the expectation 
of protection and security. At the dawn of success upon the American arms, they 
rose in small bands to oppose their invaders. They scoured the country, cut off 
every soldier who straggled from his corps, and in many instances repelled the foraging 
parties of the enemy. Early in this year also the Americans were gratified by the 
arrival of a vessel from France at Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, with upwards of 
eleven thousand stand of arms, and a thousand barrels of powder; and about the 
same time ten thousand stand of arms arrived in another part of the United States. 

This supply was, however, in some measure counterbalanced. In the month of | 
March the British sent out two detachments to destroy the American stores at Peck’s ! 
Kill on the North River, and at Danbury, in Connecticut. Both succeeded in their j 
attempt; and although the stores destroyed did not equal in quantity the report on j 
which the expeditions were planned, yet their loss was sensibly felt by the Americans 
in the active season of the campaign. 

Sir William Howe, having in vain attempted to entice or provoke General Wash- 
ington to an engagement, had, in June, retired with his army from the Jerseys to 
Staten Island. After keeping the American general in long and perplexing suspense 
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concerning his intended operations, he at length sailed from Sandy Hook with about 
sixteen thousand men, entered Chesapeak Bay, and on the S4<th of August arrived at 
the head of Elk river. Generals Grant and Knyphausen having joined him on the 
8th of September with the troops under their command, the whole army moved on- 
ward in two columns toward Philadelphia, the possession of which was now evidently 
the object of the British commander. Washington, who regulated his movements by 
those of the enemy, had by this time, with the whole American army excepting the 
light infantry, which remained on the lines, taken a position behind Red Clay Creek, 
on the road leading directly from the enemy’s camp to Philadelphia. The British 
rapidly advanced until they were within two miles of the Americans; while Washington 
crossed the Brandywine, and took post on a height behind that river. At daybreak 
on the morning of the 11th it was ascertained that Sir William Howe in person had 
crossed the Brandywine at the forks, and was rapidly marching down the north side 
of the river to attack the American army. The commander-in-chief now ordered 
General Sullivan to form the right wing to oppose the column of Sir William. 
General Wayne was directed to remain at Chadd’s Ford with the left wing, to dispute 
the passage of the river with Knyphausen. General Green, with his division, was 
posted as a reserve in the centre between Sullivan and Wayne, to reinforce either, as 
circumstances might require. General Sullivan marched up the river, until he found 
favourable ground on which to form his men; his left was near the Brandywine, and | 
both flanks were covered with thick wood. At half-past four o’clock, when his line j 
was scarcely formed, the British, under Lord Cornwallis, commenced a spirited | 

attack. The action was for some time severe; but the American right, which was j 

not properly in order when the assault began, at length gave way, and exposed the 
flank of the troops that maintained their ground to a destructive fire, and continuing 
to break from the right, the whole line finally gave way. As soon as the firing 
began. General Washington, with General Green’s division, hastened towards tlie 
scene of action, but before his arrival, Sullivan was routed, and the commander-in- 
chief could only check the pursuit of the enemy, and cover the retreat of the beaten 
troops. During these transactions General Knyphausen assaulted the works erected 
for the defence of Chadd’s Ford, and soon carried them. General Wayne, by this 
time learning the fate of the other divisions, drew oft' his troops. General Washington 
retreated with his whole force that night to Chester. The American loss in this battie 
was about three hundred killed and six hundred wounded. Four hundred were made 
prisoners, but these chiefly of the wounded. 

Perceiving that the enemy were moving into the Lancaster-road, towards the city. 
General Washington took possession of ground near the Warren tavern, on the left of 
the British, and twenty-three miles from Philadelphia. The protection of his stc^s 
at Reading was one object of this movement. The next morning he was informed of 
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the approach of the British army. He immediately put his troops in motion to 
engage the enemy. The advance of the two hostile armies met and began to 
skirmish, when a violent storm came on, which prevented a general engagement, and 
rendered the retreat of the Americans absolutely necessary. The inferiority of the 
muskets in the hands of the American soldiery, which had been verified in every 
action, was strikingly illustrated in this retreat. The gun-locks being badly made, 
and the cartridge-boxes imperfectly constructed, this storm rendered most of the 
arms unfit for use ; and all the ammunition was damaged. The army was in conse- 
quence extremely exposed, and their danger became the greater, as many of the 
soldiers were destitute of bayonets. Fortunately the tempest, which produced such 
serious mischief to the Americans, prevented the pursuit of the British. Washington 
still continued to make every effort to save the capital; but Sir William Howe, 
having secured the command of the Schuylkill, on the 23d of September, crossed it with 
his whole army ; on the SGth he advanced to Germantown ; and on the succeeding 
day Lord Cornwallis, at the head of a strong detachment, entered Phildadelphia in 
triumph. 

The American army, reinforced to eight thousand continental troops and three 
thousand militia, took a position at Shippack Creek, on the east side of the Schuylkill, 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, and sixteen from Germantown. At the 
latter place was posted the main body of the British army. The first object of Sir 
William Howe was to subdue the defences, and remove the impediments of the 
Delaware, that a communication might be opened with the British shipping. General 
Washington made every effort to prevent the execution of his enemy’s design, in the 
hope of forcing General Howe out of Philadelphia, by preventing supplies of pro- 
visions from reaching him. Of the attainment of this important object, he had no 
doubt, could the passage of the Delaware be rendered impracticable. For this pur- 
pose works had been erected on a bank of mud and sand in the river, near the conflu- 
ence of the Schuylkill, and about seven miles below Philadelphia. The place, from 
these works, was denominated Fort Island, and the works themselves Fort Mifflin. 
On a neck of land on the opposite shore of New Jersey, called Red Bank, a fort was 
constructed and mounted with heavy artillery, and called Fort Mercer. Fort Island 
and Red Bank were distant from each other half a mile. In the channel of the 
Delaware, which ran between them, two ranges of chevaux-de-firise were sunk. These 
consisted of large pieces of timber, strongly framed together, and pointed with iron, 
and they completely obstructed the passage of ships. These works were covered by 
several galleys, floating batteries, and armed ships. 

Sir William Howe having detached a considerable force firom Germantown to 
against the works on the Delaware, General Washington thought this a 
t«wirable opportunity to attack the British army in their cantonments. The line of 
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the British encampment crossed the village of Germantown at right anglesi near its 
centre, and its flanks were strongly covered. The army, having moved from its 
ground about seven in the afternoon of the 3d of October, began an attack about 
sunrise the next morning. The advance of the column, led by Sullivan, and 
accompanied by the commander-in-chief, encountered and drove in a picket, which 
presently gave way ; and his main body, soon following, engaged the light infantry 
and other troops encamped near the picket, and forced them from their ground. 
Though closely pursued. Lieutenant-colonel Musgrove, with six companies, took 
post in a strong stone house, which lay in the way of the Americans, and severely 
galled them by a fire of musketry from the doors and windows. General Washington 
immediately ordered a brigade to surround the house ; but Colonel Musgrove refused 
to surrender. Four pieces of cannon were brought against him, but he sustained the 
fire of them until Major-general Gray, with the third brigade, and Brigadier-general 
Agnew, with the fourth, came to his assistance, and attacked the Americans with great 
spirit. In the mean time General Green arrived with his column, and attacked the 
right wing of the British. Colonel Matthews routed a party of the British op- 
posed to him ; but being enveloped in a most extraordinary fog, he lost sight of the 
brigade to which he belonged, and was taken prisoner with his whole regiment. At 
length a part of the right wing of the British attacked the Americans on the opposite 
side of the town ; and the embarrassments among the American troops, occasioned 
by the darkness, gave the English time to recover from their consternation. Sul- 
livan’s division had penetrated far into Germantown; but the main body of the 
American army now commenced a retreat, and all efforts to rally it proved ineffectual. 
In this battle the loss of the Americans in killed, wounded and prisoners was not less 
than twelve hundred men, while that of the British did not exceed half that number. 
The American army encamped again on Shippack Creek, but soon after advanced to 
White Marsh, while the royal army removed from Germantown to Philadelphia. 

The works in the Delaware now engaged the attention of the British and American 
generals. Lord Howe, by continued exertion, having overcome the obstructions 
which the Americans had placed in the river at Billingsport, a joint attack by sea and 
land was planned against Red Bank and Fort Island. The Augusta, a sixty-four 
gun ship, the Merlin frigate, and several small armed vessels, moved up the Delaware 
to assault the works on Fort or Mud Island. Count Donop crossed into New 
Jersey with twelve hundred Germans, and in the evening of the 22d appeared before 
Fort Mercer, on Red Bank. His assault was highly spirited, and the defence intrepid 
and obstinate. Colonel Green, the commandant, whose garrison did not exceed five 
hundred men, was unable adequately to man the outworks; but he galled the Germans 
in their advance, and on their near approach he quitted them, and retired with^i the 
inner intrenchments. They pressed forward with undaunted bravery, and the 1 
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Americans poured upon them a deadly fire. Count Donop was himself mortally 
wounded at the head of his gallant corps; the second in command soon after felh and 
the third immediately drew off his forces. The assailants had four hundred men 
killed and wounded, while the garrison, fighting under cover, had only thirty. In 
the mean time. Fort Mifflin was attacked by the shipping, and by batteries erected on 
the Pennsylvania shore. Incessant volleys of bombs and cannon balls were dis- 
charged upon it. But at ebb tide the Augusta and Merlin grounded, and were burnt. 
The garrison supported this tremendous fire without material injury. The resistance 
of the forts on the Delaware far exceeding the expectations of the British commanders, 
they adopted measures to overcome it without the hazard of a second assault. They 
erected batteries upon Providence Island, within five hundred yards of the American 
fort. They also brought up their shipping, gun-boats, &c., and from the 10th to the 
16th of November, battered the American works. By this time the defences were 
entirely beaten down, every piece of cannon was dismounted, and one of the ships 
approached so near Fort Mifflin as to throw hand-grenades from her tops into it, which 
killed the men upon the platform. The brave garrison received orders to quit the 
post. Red Bank being no longer useful, its garrison and stores were also withdrawn 
on the approach of Lord Cornwallis with five thousand men to invest it. 

While these inauspicious operations were carried on in the south, the northern 
portion of the country was a theatre of events that more than counterbalanced them. 
A principal object of the British in the campaign of this year, was to open a free 
communication between New York and Canada. The British ministry were sanguine 
in their hopes, that, by effecting this object. New England, which they considered as 
the soul of the confederacy, might be severed from the neighbouring states, and com- 
pelled to submission. In prosecution of this design, an army of British and German 
troops, amounting to upwards of seven thousand men, exclusive of artillery, was put 
under the command of Lieutenant-general Burgoyne, an enterprising and able officer. 
The plan of operations consisted of two parts. General Burgoyne with the main 
body was to advance by way of Lake Champlain, and force his way to Albany, or, at 
least, so far as to effect a junction with the royal army from New York; and Lieu- 
tenant-colonel St. Leger, with about two hundred British, a regiment of New York 
loyalists, raised and commanded by Sir John Johnson, and a large body of Indians, 
was to ascend the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario, and from that quarter to penetrate 
toward Albany by the way of the Mohawk River. General Burgoyne arrived at 
Quebec in May. In the latter end of June he advanced with his army to Crown 
Point, and from thence proceeded to invest Ticonderoga, which was soon abandoned 
by the Americans, under General St. Clair, who, after a distressing march, joined 
General Schuyler at Fort Edward, on the River Hudson. General Burgoyne, having 
with incredible labour and fatigue conducted his army through the wilderness from 
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Skenesborough, reached Fort Edward on the SOth of July. As he approached that 
place, General Schuyler, whose forces, even since the junction of St. Clair, did not 
exceed four thousand four hundred men, retired over the Hudson to Saratoga. Early 
in August St. Leger invested Fort Schuyler, and at first obtained some advantages 
over the Americans ; but, by statagem,® the Indians were induced to desert him, and 
finding himself abandoned by seven or eight hundred of these important auxiliaries,^ 
he decamped in great confusion, and returned to Montreal, leaving his tents, with 
most of his artillery and stores, in the field. While St. Leger was thus unsuccessful 
at Fort Schuyler, a detachment under Colonel Baum, despatched to seize a large 
dep6t in New Hampshire Grants, was also defeated by a body of militia under 
General Stark.s Meanwhile, General Burgoyne, having collected about thirty days* 
provision, and thrown a bridge of boats over the Hudson, crossed that river on the 
13th and 14th of September, and encamped on the heights and plains of Saratoga. 
General Gates, who had recently taken the chief command of the northern depart- 
ment of the American army, advanced toward the British, and encamped three miles 

« Thacher’s Military Journal, p. 107. 

f It has ever been a source of reproach against the British, that they employed the sanguinary Indians as 
their allies. The atrocities they committed might be somewhat exaggerated by General Gates and others ; but 
that instances did occur, to the disgrace of their civilized associates, cannot be denied. The melancholy case of 
Miss M*Rea will long be remembered. Captain Jones, her lover, an officer in the British army, anxious on 
her account, engaged some Indians of two different tribes to convey her away from among the Americans for 
the purpose of security ; fearing for her, probably, on account of her father’s being interested in the royal 
cause, and of her attachment to himself. Having promised to reward the person who should bring her safe 
to him with a barrel of rum, the two Indians, who had already conveyed her to some distance, disputed which 
of them should present to Captain Jones the object of his affections. Each was anxious for the reward; and 
that the other might not receive it, one of them killed her with a blow of his tomahawk. Upon the first intel- 
ligence of what had happened, Burgoyne obliged the Indians to deliver up the murderer, and threatened to 
put him to death. Many thought the threat would have been executed ; but he was pardoned upon the Indians 
agreeing to terms enjoined them by Burgoyne, which the general thought would be more efficacious than an 
execution to prevent similar mischiefs. Gordon, vol. ii, p. 54-4. 

f “ The colonel was furnished with the following curious instructions, which fell into the hands of General 
Stark. * To proceed to New Hampshire Grants, cross the mountains, scour the country, with Peter’s corps 
(tories) and the Indians, from Rockingham to Otter Creek, to get horses, carriages, and cattle, and mount 
Reidesel’s regiment of dragoons ; to go down Connecticut river as far as Brattleborough, and return by the 
great road to Albany, there to meet General Burgoyne; to endeavour to make the country believe it was the 
advanced body of the general’s army, who was to cross Connecticut river and proceed to Boston, and that at 
Springfield they were to be joined by the troops from Rhode Island. All officers, civil and military, acting 
under the congress, were to be made prisoners. To tax the towns where they halted with such articles as 
they wanted, and take hostages for the performance, &c. You are to bring all horses fit to mount the dra- 
goons or to serve as battalion horses for the troops, with as many saddles and bridles as can be found. The 
number of horses requisite, besides those for the dragoons, ought to be thirteen hundred; if you can bring 
more, so much the better. The horses must be tied in strings of ten each, in order that one man may lead 
ten horses.’ This redoubtable commander surely must be one of the happiest men of the age, to imagine that 
such prodigious achievements were at his command, — ^that such invaluable resources were within his grasp. 
But, alas! the wildest of men are liable to disappointment in their sanguine calculations, and to have their 
[ favourite projects frustrated by the casualties of war. This Is remarkably verified in the present instance.*’— 
i Thacher’s Military Journal, p. 109. 
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above Stillwater. On the night of the 17th, Burgoyne encamped within four miles 
of the American army ; and about noon on the 19th advanced in full force ngainat: it. 
The right wing was commanded by General Burgoyne, and covered by General 
Frazer and Colonel Breyman with the grenadiers and light infantry, who were posted 
along some high grounds on the right. The front and flanks were covered by 
Indians, Provincials, and Canadians. The left wing and artillery were commanded by 
Major-generals Phillips and Reidesel, who proceeded along the great road. Colonel 
Morgan, who was detached to observe tlieir motions, and to harass them as they 
advanced, soon fell in with their pickets in front of their right wing, attacked them 
sharply, and drove them in. A strong corps was brought up to support them, and, 
after a severe encounter, Morgan was compelled to give way; but a regiment was 
ordered to assist him, and the action became more general. The commanders on 
both sides supported and reinforced their respective parties ; and about four o’clock, 
Arnold, with nine continental regiments and Morgan’s corps, was completely engaged 
with the whole right wing of the British army. The engagement began at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and continued till after sunset, when the Americans thought 
proper to retire, and leave the British masters of the field of battle. The loss on 
each side was nearly equal, six hundred being killed and wounded on the part 
of the British, and the. same number on the side of the Americans. No advan- 
tages resulted to the British troops from this encounter; while the conduct of the 
Americans fully convinced every one “ that they were able to sustain an attack 
in open plains with the intrepidity, the spirit, and the coolness of veterans. For 
four hours they maintained a contest hand to hand; and when they retired, it 
was not because they were conquered, but because the approach of night made 
a retreat to their camp absolutely necessary.” “ Both armies lay some time in sight 
of each other, each fortifying its camp in the strongest manner possible. Mean- 
while, the difficulties of the British general were daily increasing; his auxiliary 
Indians deserted him soon after the battle of Stillwater; and his army, reduced to 
little more than five thousand men, was limited to half the usual allowance of pro- 
visions ; the stock of forage also was entirely exhausted, and his horses were perish- 
ing in great numbers ; die American army had become so augmented as to render 
him dlGfidetit oC making good his retreat ; and, to aggravate bis distress, no intelli- 
gence had yet been received of the approach of General Clinton, or of any diversion 
in his fiivour from New York. In this exigency. General Burgoyne resolved to 
examine the possibility of dislodging the Americans from their posts on the left, by 
which means he would be enabled to retreat to the lakes. For this purpose he drew 
out fifteen hundred men. which he headed himself, attended by Generals Phillips, 
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Reideiel, and Fraser. This detachment had scarcely formed, within less than half a 
mile of the American intrenchments, when a furious attack was made, which, though 
bravely resisted, was decidedly to the advantage of the assailants. General Burgoyne 
now became convinced that it was impossible to conduct any fiirther offensive operations, 
and endeavoured to make good his retreat to Fort George. Artificers were accord- 
ingly despatched, under a strong escort, to repair the bridges, and open the roads, 
but they were compelled to make a precipitate retreat. The situation of General 
Burgoyne becoming every hour more hazardous, he resolved to attempt a retreat by 
night to Fort Edward; but even this retrograde movement was rendered impracticable. 
While the army was preparing to march, intelligence was received that the Americans 
had already possessed themselves of the fort, and that they were well provided- witli 
artillery. No avenue to escape now appeared. Incessant toil and continual engage- 
ments had worn down the British army ; its provisions \rere nearly exhausted, and 
there were no means of procuring a supply ; while the American army, which was 
daily increasing, was already much greater than the British in point of numbers, and 
almost encircled them. In this extremity, the British general called a council of 
war; and it was unanimously resolved to enter into a convention with General 
Gates. Preliminaries were soon settled, and the royal army, to the number of five 
thousand seven hundred and fifty, surrendered prisoners of war. 

The capture of an entire army was justly viewed as an event that must essentially 
affect the contest between Great Britain and America; and while it excited the 
highest joy among the Americans, it could not but have a most auspicious influence 
on their affairs in the cabinet and in the field. The thanks of congress were voted to 
General Gates and his army ; and a medal of gold, in commemoration of this splendid 
achievement, was ordered to be struck, to be presented to him by the president, in 
the name of the United States. 

General Burgoyne’s surrender is certainly, in a considerable degree, to be attri. 
buted to the want of cooperation both on the part of General Carleton, in Canada, and 
of Sir H. Clinton, at New York. The latter, indeed, performed a service, which, if 
effected a little earlier, might possibly have relieved Burgoyne. With nearly three 
thousand men, convoyed by some ships of war under Commodore Hotham, he con- 
ducted an expedition up Hudson’s River, in October, against the forts Montgomery 
and Clinton. When arrived within a mile of the place of destination, the troops 
separated into two columns ; the one, consisting of nine hundred men, under Lieu- 
tenant Campbell, was destined for the attack on Fort Montgomery; the other, under 
the immediate command of Sir Henry Clinton, was to storm the stronger post of Fort 
Clinton. The garrison, when summoned, having refused to surrender, the as^uh 
was made on both forts at the same instant. These fortresses, which were separated 
from each other by a creek only, were commanded by Governor Clinton, a brave 
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and intelligent officer, who made a gallant resistance from four in the afternoon, when 
the attack began, until dark; but, the post having been designed principally to 
prevent the passing of ships, the works on the land side were incomplete and 
untenable, and the assailants entered them with fixed bayonets. Most of the garrison, 
however, effected their escape, under cover of the thick smoke and darkness. 

Having noticed the most important features of the military operations of the year 
1777, it will be proper, before entering on those of the following years, to afford 
the reader some information on two very important points — the progress made by the 
Americans in their foreign relations, and the steps which had been taken to consolidate 
the general government. In both cases it will be necessary, in order to give a clear 
and comprehensive view of the subject, slightly to deviate from strict chronological 
order. 

The contest between Great Britain and her colonies had not long commenced, before 
congress directed their attention to the possibility of attaining foreign assistance. 
Towards the close of the year 1775, a committee was appointed to hold secret cor- 
respondence with the friends of America, both in Europe and other parts of the 
world.* Early in the year 1776, the committee, seeing little prospect of an accom- 
modation, and well aware that France would be disposed to make great sacrifices to 
reduce the power of Great Britain by the separation of her North American colonies, 
sent Silas Deane, as a commercial and political agent, to the French court.*^ Mr. 
Deane arrived in Paris about the 1st of July, and was indefatigable in pursuing the 
objects of his mission ; and through Dr. Dubourg, a friend to America, was in a few’ 
days introduced to Vergennes. His arrival at Paris was immediately known in 
London, and Lord Stormont was sent express to Paris to watch his movements. 
Mr. Deane stated to the French minister the objects of his mission, agreeably to his 
instructions, and in his first conference he touched upon the subject of forming 
treaties with the Americans in case of their declaring themselves independent. The 
American agent was favourably received by the French minister, and was asked many 

The committee consisted of Mr. Harrison, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Jay. 

« He was to appear in the character of a merchant, and was directed, among other things, immediately 
after his arriyal at Paris, to solicit an interview with tlie Count de Vergennes, the French minister, and to 
inform him, that congress being unable to obtain for America the quantity of arms and ammunition necessary 
&r its defence, had despatched him to apply to some of the European powers for a supply. That he was 
instructed to make his first application to France, from an opinion that, in case of a total separation of America 
from Great Britain, which every circumstance seemed to indicate, it would be most proper to obtain and culti- 
vate her friendahip. That in such case, the commercial advantages formerly enjoyed by Great Britain would 
be transferred to France. That the Americans were in want of clothing and arms for twenty- five Uiousand 
men, with a suitable quantity of ammunition, and a hundred field-pieces. Mr. Deane was also directed to 
sound the French minister with regard to forming an alliance with the colonies, in case they should be forced 
to dedare themselves independent.?— Pitkin, vol i. p. 387. The instructions will be found at length in dbe 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution, edited by S. Sparkes, vol. i p» 5—9. 
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quesdons in relation to American afbirs. Vergennes informed Mr. Deane^ that 
though the French court estimated highly the importance of American commerce^ 
yet^ considering the good understanding between the courts of Versailles and London^ 
they could not openly encourage the shipping of warlike stores; but no obstructions of 
any kind^ he said^ would be given. On the subject of independence^ he observed that 
was an event in the womb of time^ and it would be highly improper for him to say 
any thing on that point until it had actually taken place. This first conference with 
the French minister ended much to the satisfaction of the American agent. 

As soon as the question of independence was decided in the affirmative, con- 
gress took the subject of foreign afiairs into their own hands; and, on the 11th 
of June, appointed a committee to prepare a plan of treaties with foreign powers.' 
In the month of September, congress appointed Dr. Franklin, Mr. Deane, and 
Mr. Jefferson, commissioners to proceed to France.™ Dr. Franklin and Mr. Lee 
arrived at Paris in December, and the objects of their mission were soon made 
known to the French court. The . court was not yet prepared to acknowledge 
the independence of the United States, to form treaties with them, or openly to 
espouse the cause of the Americans ; to prove, however, his good wishes towards 
the United States, the king ordered two millions of livers to be paid to them by 
quarterly payments, which should be augmented as the state of his finances would 
permit. The most profound secresy, in relation to this donation, was enjoined. The 
course of policy France intended to pursue, in the contest between Great Britain and 
her colonies, was now obvious ; and with her views of the subject, was perhaps, as 
regarded herself at least, a very natural as well as wise course, as she evidently enter- 
tained serious doubts whether the States would be able to form a lasting union among 
themselves, or to persevere in maintaining their independence. Although the court 
were thus undecided, the cause of the United States was extremely popular in France, 
both among the people and the army, and many French officers sought an oppor- 
tunity of engaging in their service. Among these the young Marquis de la Fayette 
was most conspicuous for his rank, and most distinguished for his ardour and enthu- 
siasm. At an early period he communicated to the American agents his wish to join 
the republican armies. At first they encouraged his zeal, but learning the disasters 
which preceded the victory at Trenton, they, with honourable frankness, communi- 
cated the information to him, and added, that they were so destitute of funds, that 
they could not even provide for his passage across the ocean. “ If your country,” 
replied the gallant youth, is indeed reduced to this extremity, it is at this moment 

^ Thit important committee consisted of Mr. Dickinson, Dr. Franklin, John Adams, Mr. Harrison, and 
Robert Morris. 

* Mr. Jefferson, on account of the situation of his hunily, being unable to accept the appointment, Ardiur 
Lee, then in London, was substituted. 
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that my departure to join her armies will render her the most essential service.• ** He 
immediately hired a vessel to convey him to America^ where he arrived in the spring 
of 1777. He was received with cordial affection by the people, became the bosom 
friend of Washington, solicited permission to serve without pay, and was appointed 
major-general in the army. 

The disastrous state of American affairs at the close of the year 1776, induced 
congress to attend more seriously to the subject of securing foreign aid ; and a new 
committee was appointed. Some of the members of this committee were disposed to 
make great sacrifices to obtain the aid of France, and were almost prepared to offer 
her the same monopoly of American commerce as had been enjoyed by Great Britain." 
On the 30th of December, congress came to the resolution of sending commissioners 
to the courts of Vienna, Madrid, and Berlin, and to the grand duke of Tuscany.® 
These commissioners were instructed to assure the courts to which they were sent, 
that the Americans were determined to maintain their independence, notwithstanding 
the suggestions of the British to the contrary. 

The success of the arms of the United States by the capture of the army of 
General Burgoyne, gave a new aspect to their affairs in France, and indeed 
throughout Europe. The American commissioners at Paris now stood on command- 
ing ground. The French court, aware of the views of the British ministry in relation 
to the colonies, no longer hesitated about accepting the propositions of the American 
envoys. M. Gerard informed the American commissioners, on the 16th of December, 
“ that after a long and mature deliberation upon their propositions, his majesty had 
determined to recognise the independence of, and to enter into a treaty of commerce 
and alliance with, the United States of America; and that he would not only acknow- 
ledge their independence, but actually support it with all the means in his power; 
that perhaps he was about to engage himself in an expensive war upon this accoimt, 
but that he did not expect to be reimbursed by them ; in fine, the Americans were 

• ** To induce France to embark in the war, tlie American envoya were authorized to stipulate, that all the 
trade between the United States and the West India islands, should be carried on cither in French or Ame- 
rican vessels ; and were specially instructed to assure the French king, that if, by their joint efforts, the British 
should he excluded from any share in the cod- fishery of America, by the reduction of the islands of Newfound- 
land and Cape Breton, and ships of war should be furnished, at the expense of the United States, to reduce 
Nova Scotia, Umt the fidiery should be enjoyed equally between them, to the exclusion of all other nations; 
and that one-half of Newfoundland should belong to France, and the other half, with Cape Breton and Nova 
Seotia, to the United States. Should these proposals be insufficient to induce France to join in the war, and 
the ooromiasioners were convinced that the open cooperation of France could not otherwiae be obtained, they 
were directed to assure his most Christian Majesty, that such of the West India islands as might, in the course 
of the war, be reduced, should be yielded to him in absolute property.” — Pitkin, vol. L p. S92. 

• William Lee waa appointed commissioner to the courts of Vienna and Berlin, Ralph Izard to the duke of 
Tuscany, and Dr. Franklin to Spain. Arthur Lee was afterwards appointed, in the room of Dr. Franklin, to 
the Spaniah court. While Mr. Lee was at Berlin, his papers were stolen from his lodgings in a moat extra- 
ordinary manner, and the British envoy at the Prussian court was implicated in ^ia tranaartinn. 
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not to think that he had entered into this resolution solely with a view of serving 
theni} since, independently of his reid attachment to them and their caUSOi it was 
evidently the interest of France to diminish the power of England, by severing her 
colonies from her.” ** On the 6th of February, 1778, a treaty of commerce was signed 
by Franklin, Deane, and Lee, on the part of the United States, and by M. Gerard 
on the part of France, together with a treaty of defensive alliance, in case war should 
be the consequence of this commercial connexion. The essential and direct end of 
this alliance was, to maintain the liberty, sovereignty, and independence, absolute 
and unlimited, of the United States, as well in matters of government as of commerce.” 

Before leaving this subject, it is necessary to state, that as, previous to the recog- 
nition of independence by the court of France, it was imperative that the intercourse 
with the American agents should be conducted indirectly and with the utmost secrecy, 
the French government rendered their secret assistance through the agency of M. 
Beaumarchais, who appears to have been more desirous of serving himself than the 
Americans. The mode in which he converted the gratuitous aid of the French court 
into articles of charge in his accounts with the congress, and especially his retaining 
in his hands a million of livres out of the subsidy granted by the French king, are 
circumstances too extraordinary to be entirely passed over, but our limits compel us 
to refer the reader for the details to that very able work, Pitkin’s Civil and Political 
History, and to the volumes of Diplomatic Con’espondence already alluded to. 

During the first stages of the revolution, the universal enthusiasm of the people, 
directed to one common object, in some measure supplied the place of a general legis- 
lative and executive powder. The congress had hitherto possessed no powers but such as 
were conferred by the instructions given by the state legislatures to their respective dele- 
gates; but on the 11th of June, 1776, the day following that in which the resolution in 
favour of independence had been adopted, congress determined to appoint a committee 
to prepare and digest the form of a confederation. This committee, on the l^th of 
July following, reported a plan of confederacy, consisting of twenty articles, and on 
the 22d of the same month it was discussed in committee of the whole house, and was 
under consideration until the ^Oth of August, when an amended draft was reported. 
The difficulty in agreeing upon the details of the system, as well as the gloomy 
aspect of American affairs at this period, prevented congress from resuming this 
subject until April, 1777, when they resolved that two days in each week should be 
employed upon it, ‘‘ until it shall be wholly discussed.” The amended draft was con- 
sidered and debated accordingly until the 26th of June, when it was again postponed 
to the 2d of October, and was not finally adopted by congress until the 16th of 
November. The outlines of the system were, that the thirteen states formed 


* Franklin’s W*orks, vol. i. p. 382. 
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a confederacy! under the style and name of ^^the United States of America;'* by 
which they entered ^^into a firm league of friendship with each other! for their 
defence! the security of their liberties! and their mutual and general welfare! binding 
themselves to assist each other against all force offered to or attacks made upon them! 
or any of them! on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pretence 
whatever/'*^ This plan of union was to be proposed to the legislatures of all the 
states, and, if approved, they were advised to authorize their delegates in congress 
to ratify the same; this being done, it was to be conclusive.* The plan was con- 


' The following is a summary of the points embraced in the articles of confederation: — Each state to retain 
its sovereignty and independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not expressly delegated 
by this confederation to the United States in congress assembled. The states enter into a firm league of 
friendship with each other for their common defence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare; binding themselves to assist each other against all force offered to or attacks made upon them 
or any of them on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pretence whatever. The free inhabi- 
tents of the different states in this union to be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free citizens in the 
several states ; and the people of each state to have free ingress and regress to and from any other state, and 
to enjoy therein all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, impositions, and restric- 
tions as the inhabitants thereof respectively. Any person guilty of or charged with treason, felony, or other 
high misdemeanor in any state, fleeing from justice, and found in any of the United States, upon demand 
of the governor or executive power of the state from which he fled, to be delivered up and removed to 
the state having jurisdiction of his offence. For the more convenient management of tlie general interests of 
the United States, delegates to be annually appointed, in such manner as the legislature of each state shall 
direct, to meet in congress on tlie first Monday in November in every year, with a power reserved to each 
state to recall its delegates, or any of them, and to send others in their stead. No state to be represented in 
congress by less than two nor by more than seven members; and no person to be capable of being a delegate 
for more than three years in any term of six years; nor is any person, being a delegate, to be capable of 
holding any offlee under the United States, for which he, or any other for his benefit, receives any salary, 
fees, or emolument of any kind. In determining questions in congress, each state to have one vote. No state, 
without the consent of the United States in congress, to send any embassy to, or receive any embassy from, or 
enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or treaty, with any king, prince, or state. The United States 
in congress assembled to have the sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and war, except 
in cases of actual or threatened invasion ; of sending and receiving ambassadors ; entering into treaties and 
alliances; of establishing rules for deciding, in all cases, what captures on land or water shall be legal; of 
granting letters of marque and reprisal; appointing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas. The United States in congress to be the last resort on appeal in all disputes and dif- 
ferences between two or more states concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever; also 
to have the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy and value of coin struck by their 
own authority, or hy that of the respective states; of fixing the standard of weights and measures throughout 
all the United States; regulating the trade, and managing all affairs with the Indians not members of any of 
the states; establishing and regulating post-offices from one state to another throughout all the United States; 
appointing all the officers of the naval forces, and commissioning all officers whatever in the service of the 
United States; making rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces, and directing 
their operations. By the last article of the Confederation, every state to abide by the determination of the 
United States in congress assembled on all questions which by this confederation are submitted to them. And 
the articles of this confederation to be inviolably observed by every state, and the union to be perpetual; no 
alteration at any time hereafter to be made in any of them, unless such alteration be agreed to in a con- 
gress of the United Sutes, and be afterwards confirmed by the legislatures of every state. 

* The following circular letter to the states accompanied this system:— 

” Congress having agreed upon a plan of confederacy for securing the freedom, sovereignty, and indepen- 
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sidered by the legislatures of the several states in the winter of 1777-8| and by some 
was adopted without amendments^ by others various amendments were proposed. 

The effect produced on the British cabinet, and on the nation at large, by the 
intelligence of the surrender of General Burgoyne and his army, can scarcely be 
described. The most brilliant success had been anticipated ; the most ignominious 
result had occurred. The pride of the nation was humbled, and those who had dis- 
approved of the war poured upon the ministry a torrent of invective ; while the embar- 
rassments of the ministry were increased by the intelligence of the course which the 
hereditary enemy and rival of Great Britain had resolved to pursue. Under these 
circumstances it was determined in the cabinet to grant to America all that she had 
demanded in the beginning of the contest. An act was passed, declaring that parlia- 

dence of the United States, authentic copies are now transmitted for the consideration of the respective legis- 
latures. The business, equally intricate and important, has in its progress been attended with uncommon 
embarrassments and delay, which the most anxious solicitude and persevering diligence could not prevent 

“ To form a permanent union, accommodated to the opinion and wishes of the delegates of so many states, 
differing in habits, produce, commerce, and internal police, was found to be a work which nothing but time 
and reflection, conspiring with a disposition to conciliate, could mature and accomplish. Hardly is it to be 
expected that any plan, in the variety of provisions essential to our union, should exactly correspond with the 
maxims and political views of every particular state. Let it be remarked, that, after the most careful inquiry 
and the fullest information, this is proposed as the best which could be adapted to the circumstances of all, 
and as that alone which affords any tolerable prospect of general ratification. Permit us, then, earnestly to 
recommend these articles to the immediate and dispassionate attention of the legislatures of the respective 
states. Let them be candidly reviewed under a sense of the difficulty of combining in one general system the 
various sentiments and interests of a continent divided into so many sovereign and independent communities, 
under a conviction of the absolute necessity of uniting all our councils and all our strength to maintain and 
defend our common liberties. Let them be examined with a liberality becoming brethren and fellow-citizens 
surrounded by the same imminent dangers, contending for the same illustrious prize, and deeply interested 
in being for ever bound and connected together by ties the most intimate and indissoluble. 

“ And finally, let them be adjusted with the temper and magnanimity of wise and patriotic legislators, who, 
while they are concerned for the prosperity of their own more immediate circle, are capable of rising superior 
to local attachments when they may be incompatible with the safety, happiness, and glory of the general 
confederacy. 

“ We have reason to regret the time which has elapsed in preparing this plan for consideration. With 
additional solicitude we look forward to that which must be necessarily spent before it can be ratified. Every 
motive loudly calls upon us to hasten its conclusion. 

** More than any other consideration, it will confound our foreign enemies, defeat the flagitious practices of 
the disaffected, strengthen and confirm our friends, support our public credit, restore the value of our money, 
enable us to maintain our fleets and armies, and add weight and respect to our councils at home, and to our 
treaties abroad. 

** In short, this salutary measure can no longer be deferred. It seems essential to our very existence as a 
free people; and without it, we may soon be constrained to bid adieu to independence, to liberty, and safety; 
blessings which, from the justice of our cause and the favour of our Almighty Creator, visibly manifested in 
our protection, we have reason to expect, if, in an humble dependence on his divine providence, we strenu- 
ously exert the means which are placed in our power. To conclude, if the legislature of any state shall not 
be assembled, congress recommend to the executive authority to convene it without delay; and to each respec- 
tive legislature it is recommended to invest its delegates with competent powers ultimately, in the name and 
behalf of the state, to subscribe articles of confederation and perpetual union of the United States, and to 
attend congress for that purpose on or before the 10th day of March, 1778.’* 
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ment would not, in future, impose any tax Upon tlie colonies $ and commissioners 
were sent over, authorized to proclaim a repeal of all the ofibnsive statutes, and to 
treat with the constituted authorities of America. The commissioners, arriving at 
Philadelphia in the spring, communicated to congress the terms offered by Great 
Britain, which were, however, unanimously rejected.^ 

In consequence of the treaties concluded with her revolted colonies. Great Britain 
declared war against France; and the ministry, presuming that assistance would be sent 
to the Americans, transmitted orders by the commissioners, that Philadelphia should 
be evacuated, and the royal troops concentrated at New York. The execution of these 
orders devolved upon Sir Henry Clinton, who had been appointed commander-in* 
chief on the resignation of General Howe. On the 18th of June the enemy quitted 
the city, and marched slowly eastward. Washington, leaving his huts in the forest, 
hung upon the rear of the British army, watching for a favourable opportunity to offer 
battle. On arriving at Monmouth, in New Jersey, General Lee, who had lately 
been exchanged, was ordered to take the command of five thousand men, and, early 
in the morning of the 28th, to commence an attack, being assured that he should be 
supported by the whole army. Lee made dispositions to attack accordingly, but 
perceiving the main body of the English returning to meet him, he began to retreat. 
Washington, advancing to render the promised support, saw him retiring, rode forward, 
and addressed him in language implying disapprobation of his conduct.'' He then 
directed him to form his men on ground which he pointed out, and there oppose the 
progi'ess of the enemy. A warm engagement ensued, and Washington, arriving with 
the main body of his army, compelled the British to fall back. The day had been 
intensely hot, and the troops were greatly fatigued,* yet General Washington 

* The letter communicating the refusal was signed by the president; and it illustrates the character of con- 
gress, and the history of this year. “ I have received the letter from your excellencies, dated the 9th instant, 
with the enclosures, and laid them before congress. Nothing but an earnest desire to spare the further efiUsion 
of human blood could have induced them to read a paper containing expressions so disrespectful to his most 
. Christian Majesty, the good and great ally of these states, or to consider propositions so derogatory to tlic 
honour of an independent nation. The acts of tlie BriUsh parliament, the commission from your sovereign, 
and your letter, suppose the people of these states to be subjects of the crown of Great Britain, and are 
founded on the idea of dependence, which is utterly inadmissible. I am further directed to inform your 
excellencies, that congress are inclined to peace, notwithstanding the unjust claims from which this war origi- 
nated, and the savage manner in which it hath been conducted. Thcy^ will therefore be ready to enter upon 
the consideration of a treaty of peace and commerce, not inconsistent with treaties already subsisting, when 
the king of Great Britain shall demonstrate a sincere disposition for that purpose. The only solid proof of 
this disposition will be an explicit acknowledgment of these states, or the withdrawing his fleets and armies.* 
—Journals of Congress, vol. iv. p. 353. 

* Lee, irritable and proud, could not forget the manner in which Washington had addressed him, and in 
two pas^onaie letters demanded reparation. A court-martial was instituted; he was found guilty of miscon- 
duct on the day of battle, and of disrespect to the commander-in-chief, and was suspended from command for 
one year. He never afterwards joined the army, but died In seclusion just before the dose of the War. 

» In consequence of heat and fatigue, fifty-nine British soldiers perished without a wound; and several of 
the American soldiers died through the same cause. 
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raflolved to renew the engagement; but there were so many impediments to be over- 
eome, that before the attack could be commenced it was nearly dark. It was there- 
fore thought most advisable to postpone further operations until morning, and the 
troops lay on their arms in the field of battle.^ General Washington, who had been 
exceedingly active through the day, and entirely regardless of personal danger, 
reposed himself at night in his cloak, under a tree, in the midst of his soldiers. His 
intention of renewing the battle was, however, frustrated; the British troops marched 

ay about midnight in such profound silence, that the most advanced posts knew 
nothing of their departure until morning. The American general, declining all further 
pursuit of the royal army, detached some light troops to attend its motions, and drew 
oflfhis soldiers to the borders of the North River. Sir Henry Clinton, after remaining 
a few days on the high grounds of Middleton, proceeded to Sandy Hook, whence 
he'passed his army over to New York. 

The British having entered New York, Washington conducted his army to White 
Plains. Congress returned to Philadelphia; and in July received, with inexpressible 
joy, a letter from the Count D’Estaing, announcing his arrival on the coast of Virginia, 
with twelve sail of the line and six frigates, with about four thousand troops on board. 
The count had intended to surprise Admiral Howe in the Delaware, but adverse 
winds detained him on the passage, until the British fleet had sailed for New York. 
He appeared before that harbour, but on sounding, found that his largest ships could 
not pass the bar. By the advice of Washington, a combined attack upon the British 
forces at Newport, in Rhode Island, was resolved on. General Sullivan, who had 
been appointed to command the troops, called upon the militia of New England to 
aid him in the enterprise. His army soon amounted to ten thousand men, and, as he 
was supported by the fleet, he felt confident of success. On the 9th of August, he 
took a position on the north end of Rhode Island, and afterwards moved nearer to 
Newport. Admiral Howe, having received a reinforcement, now appeared before 
the harbour, and the count instantly put to sea to attack him. A furious storm, 
however, came on, which damaged and dispersed both fleets. As soon as the weather 
permitted, each commander sought the port from which he had sailed ; but great 
was the disappointment of the Americans when D'Estaing announced his intention of 
proceeding to Boston to refit; they earnestly remonstrated, but the count was 
inflexible. Deserted by the fleet, the army could remain no longer with safety on 

T The logs of the Americans in this battle was eight officers and sixty-one privates killed, and about a 
hundred and sixty wounded. Among the slain, and much regretted, were Licutenant-coloncl Bonner, of 
Penm^lvania, and Major Dickenson, of Virginia. The loss of the British army, in killed, wounded, and 
missings is stated to have been three hundred and fifty-eight men, including officers. Among their slain was 
Lteutefitnt^cokmel Monckton, who was greatly and deservedly lamented. About a hundred were taken 
prifonera: iiad e thomand soldiers, principally foreigner!, many of whom had married in Fhiladalphia, 
dnened the IPritish standard during the march. 
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the island. General Sullivaiii tbereforei immediately retreated to his first posidcm. 
He was pursued and attacked by the enemy; but they were gallantly resisted and 
repulsed with loss. The next day the two armies cannonaded each otherj and the 
succeeding night the American general, deceiving the enemy by a show of resistance 
to the last, made a skilful retreat to the continent. It was a remarkable escape. 
The delay of a single day would probably have been fatal to the Americans ; for Sir 
Henry Clinton, who had been impeded by adverse winds, arrived with a reinforcement 
of four thousand men the very next day, when a retreat, it is presumed, would have 
been impracticable. 

At this period of the war hostilities were carried on with more than usual acrimony. 
In several instances the British troops, and their allies, the American tories and 
native Indians, exhibited a barbarity deeply to be lamented, wantonly destroying the 
proper^ and injuring the persons of peaceful unarmed inhabitants. While asleep in 
a barn at Tappan, Colonel Baylor’s troop of light dragoons were surprised by 
General Grey, who commanded his soldiers to use the bayonet only, and to give the 
rebels no quarter. Incapable of defence, they sued for mercy ; but the most pathetic 
supplications ivere heard without awakening compassion; nearly one-half of the 
troop were killed. To many, repeated thrusts were barbarously given as long 
as signs of life remained; while some who had nearly a dozen stabs through the 
body, and were left for dead, afterwards recovered. A few escaped, and forty were 
saved by the humanity of a British captain, who dared to disobey the orders of his 
general. With feelings of revenge yet more barbarous, Wyoming, a happy and 
flourishing settlement, on the eastern branch of the Susquehannah, in Pennsylvania, 
was attacked by a band of tories and Indians. The conditions of the capitulation 
were entirely disregarded by the British and savage forces, and after the fort was 
delivered up, all kinds of barbarities were committed by them. The village of 
Wilkesbarre, consisting of twenty-three houses, was burnt ; men and their wives were 
separated from each other and carried into captivity; their property was plundered, 
and the settlement laid waste. The remainder of the inhabitants were driven from 
the valley, and compelled to proceed on foot sixty miles through the great swamp, 
almost without food or clothing. A number perished in the journey, principally 
women and children — some died of their wounds, others wandered from the path in 
search of food and were lost, and those who survived called the wilderness through 
which they passed The Shades of Death,” an appellation which it has since re« 
tained. Many other instances might be adduced ; but it is better to suffer the record 
of them to perish.* 

> We insert die fblMiig m sn antidote to the feelings with whidi the ^^glorj" of war is apt to inspire 
the hr ea sti even of Oie generous and noUe:^" A short distanos bekw the hstde ground then ia a large 
idand in the driver, celled Monockonook laland. Several of the aetderib Oie battle and pursuit 
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In the campaign of 1778 little on either side was accomplished. The alliance with 
France gave birth to expectations which events did not fulfil; but the presence, of her 
fleets on the coast deranged the plans of the British ; induced them to relin<]uiah a 
part of their conquests ; and prevented their making any progress in the accomplish- 
ment of their designs. 

The close of this year was distinguished by a change of the theatre of war from the 
northern to the southern section of the confederacy. The country, weak by its 
scattered population, the multitude of slaves, and the number of tories, presented 
a prospect of easy victory. In the end of November, Lieutenant-colonel Campbell, 
with two thousand five hundred men, sailed from New York to the coast of Georgia. 
Having landed his troops, he marched towards Savannah, the capital; and defeating 
a small body of Americans whom he met on his route, he immediately took posses- 
sion of the city. After the fall of the capital, Sunbury surrendered at discretion; and 
these were the only military posts in Georgia. 

The campaign of 1779 was opened by General Lincoln, who had been appointed 
to the command of the American troops in the southern department. In April, 
leaving South Carolina, he marched into the interior of Georgia; upon which the 
British army, entering the state he had left, invested Charleston, the capital. Lin- 
coln hastened back to its defence; and on his approach, the British retired to Stono 
ferry, where an action was fought, and a few days afterwards they continued their 
retreat to Savannah. The heat of the season suspended farther operations until 
September; when Count D’Estaing, with a fleet carrying six thousand troops, 
arrived on the coast. The two armies, in concert, laid siege to Savannah. At the 
expiration of a month, the count, impatient of delay, insisted that the siege should 
be abandoned, or that a combined assault upon the enemy’s works should immediately 
be made. General Lincoln determined upon the latter course. Great gallantry was 

continued, succeeded in swimming to this island, where they concealed themselves among the logs and brush- 
wood upon it Their arms had been thrown away in tlieir flight, previous to their entering the river, so that 
they ^^ere in a manner defenceless. Two of them in particular were concealed near and in sight of each other. 
While in this situation, they observed several of the enemy, who had pursued and fired at them while they were 
swimming the river, preparing to follow them to the island with their guns. On reaching the island they 
immediately wiped their guns and loaded them. One of them with his loaded gun soon passed close by one 
of these men, who lay concealed from his view, and was immediately recognized by him to be the brother of 
his companion who was concenletl near him, but who, being a tory, had joined the enemy. He passed slowly 
along, carefiilly examining every covert, and directly perceived his brother in his place of concealment. He 
suddenly stopped and said, *So it is you, is it?' His brother, finding that he was diMovered, immediately 
came forward a few steps, and, falling on his knees, beggeu him to spare his life, promising to live with him 
and serve him, and even to he his slave as long as he lived, if he would only spare his life. ‘ All this is mig ty 
good,’ replied the savage-hearted brother of the supplicating man; ' but you are a d d rebel;' an , de i- 
berately pmenting his rifle, shot him dead upon th« spot The other settler made his escape from the isl^, 
and having related this feet, the tory brother thought it prudent to accompany the British troops oil tbeir 
return to Canada.”— History of Wyoming, p. 127. 
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displayed by the French and American troops, but the British repulsed the assailants, 
killing and wounding nearly a thousand men/ while on their part the loss was small. 
The next day the siege was raised, the French returning home, and the Americans 
to South Carolina. 

The opera^tions of the British in the more northern parts of America were preda* 
tory rather than military. In May, a naval and land force, commanded by Sir George 
Collier and General Matthews, made a descent on Virginia. On their arrival, they 
took possession of Portsmouth and of Norfolk; destroyed the houses, vessels, naval 
stores, and a large magazine of provisions, at Suffolk; made a similar destruction at 
Kemp's Landing, Shepherd’s, Gosport, Tanner’s Creek, and other places in the vicinity; 
and, after setting fire to the houses and other public buildings in the dockyard at 
Gosport, embarked with their booty for New York. A similar expedition was soon 
after undertaken from New York against Connecticut, by Governor Tryon, with two 
thousand six hundred land forces, supported by Brigadier-general Garth, and accom- 
panied by Sir George Collier with armed vessels to cover the transports. Though 
checked in their march, they entered New Haven about one in the afternoon, from 
which time until eight in the evening the town was subjected to almost indiscriminate 
ravage and plunder. The royal army also plundered and burned the town of Fair- 
field, and the greatest part of the neighbouring village of Green Farms. A few days 
afterward they laid the town of Norwalk in ashes. 

Early in the season, Colonel Clarke, of Virginia, who was stationed at Kaskaskia, 
on the Mississippi, achieved an enterprise conspicuous for boldness of design, and 
evincing uncommon hardihood in its execution. With only one hundred and thirty 
men, he penetrated through the wilderness to St. Vincent’s, a British post on the 
Wabash, in the heart of the Indian country. His route lay across deep swamps and 
morasses ; and in one instance the party waded through water, often as high as 
the breast, for nearly five miles. After a march of sixteen days, they reached the 
town, which, having no intimation of their approach, surrendered without resistance ; 
and a short time after, the fort capitulated. This fortunate achievement arrested an 
expedition which the enemy had projected against the frontiera of Virginia,* and 
detached several tribes of Indians from the British interest. 

Congress, though its measures toward the Indians were conciliatory, could not 
secure the western frontiers. The Six Nations had been advised by that body, and 
had promised, to observe a neutrality in the war; but, excepting the Oneidas, and a 

* Ck)unt Ptiltfki was mortally wounded in this assault; and congress resolved that a monument should be 
erected to bit memory. He was a Polander of high birth, who with a few men liad carried off King Stanislaus 
from the nuddle of bis capital. The king, after being some time a prisoner, made his escape, and soon after 
declared Pulaslu an outlaw. Thus proscribed, he came to America, and offered bis service to congress, which 
honoured him with the rank of brigadier-general. 
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few others who were friendly to the Americans, those Indians took a demded part 
against them. The presents and promises of Sir John Johnson and other British 
agents, with the desire of plunder, induced them to invade the frontiers; and wherc- 
ever they went, they carried slaughter and devastation. An expedition was dierefore 
ordered against them, and General Sullivan, to whom the conduct of it was intrusted, 
marched into their country. The Indians, on hearing of the projected expedition, 
collected their strength, took possession of proper ground, and fortified it with judg- 
ment. General Sullivan attacked them in tlieir works, and they sustained a cannonade 
more than two hours ; but they then gave way, and, after their trenches were forced, 
they fled with precipitation. The victorious army, penetrating into the heart of their 
country, laid it desolate. Their villages, their detached habitations, their com fields, 
their fruit trees and gardens, were indiscriminately destroyed. 

The campaign of this year, though barren in important events, was distinguished 
by one gajlant enterprise, wdiich reflected much honour on the American arms. Stony 
Point a fortress on the North river, had been taken from the Americans, and strongly 
fortified by the British. It was at this time garrisoned by about six hundred men 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Johnson. General Washington, having 
obtained precise information of the condition of the works, the nature of the gi’ound 
in their vicinity, the strength and arrangements of the garrison, and the disposition of 
the guards, and having in person reconnoitred the post, resolved to attempt the sur- 
prise of it. The execution of the plan was intrusted to General Wayne, and the 
troops employed on this service were chiefly from New England. At half-past eleven 
on the night of the 15th of July, the columns moved on to the charge at opposite 
points of the works," the van of each with unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets; and 
at twenty min\ites after twelve both columns rushed forward under a tremendous fire 
of musketry and grape-shot, entered the works at the point of the bayonet, and, 
arriving in the centre of them at nearly the same instant, compelled the garrison to 
surrender at discretion. A more gallant exploit has seldom been performed, and the 
humanity of the victors was equal to tlieir valour. Notwithstanding the devastations 
in Connecticut, and the butcliery of Baylor’s troop, the scene of which was near, not 
an individual suffered after resistance had ceased. 

On the approach of the inclement season, the American army built themselves huts 
for winter quarters. Positions were chosen most favourable for the defence; of the 
most important posts, and for covering the country. The army was formed into 
two divisions ; one of these erected huts near West Point, and the other at Morris- 
ton in New Jersey. The head quarters of the commander-in-chief were with the 
last division. Great distress was felt this winter on account of the deranged state of 
the American finances. General Green and Colonel Wadsworth, gentlemen in every 
respect qualified for the duties of their respective stations, were yet at the head of 
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the quarter-master and commissary departments, but the credit of the country was 
fallen, they had not the means to make prompt payment for articles of supply; and 
they found it impossible to lay up large magazines of provisions, and extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain supplies to satisfy the temporary wants of the army. Large sums had 
been annually raised and expended, and the ability of the people to pay taxes had 
progressively decreased. To supply deficiencies, paper money, to the amount of 
about a hundred and fifty millions of dollars, had been issued; but this was depre- 
ciated, and at the close of 1779 thirty dollars in paper w’ere of no more value than 
one in specie. To purchase provisions with this money was therefore first difficult 
and then impossible, and congress now found their funds and their credit exhausted. 
Before the month of January expired, the soldiers were put upon allowance, and 
before its close the whole stock of provision in store was exhausted, and there was 
neither meat nor flour to be distributed to the troops. To prevent the dissolution 
of the army, the commander-in-chief was reluctantly driven to very vigorous mea- 
sures: he apportioned to each county in the state of New Jersey a quantity of meat 
and flour, according to the ability of each, to be brought into camp in the course of 
six days. At the same time he vrrote to the magistrates, stating the absolute necessity 
of the measure, and informing them, that unless the inhabitants voluntarily complied 
with the requisition, the exigency of the case would force him to obtain it by military 
exaction. To the honour of the inhabitants of New Jersey, harassed as their 
country had been, the full quantity of provisions required was cheerfully and season- 
ably afforded. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PBOM TOE CAMrAIGN OF !780 TO THE TERMINATION OF THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


During the year 1780, the contest between Great Britain and her ancient colonies 
was carried on chiefly in the southern states. As soon as Sir Henry Clinton ascer- 
tained that Count D’Estaing had left the American coast, he hastened to despatch 
an expedition against South Carolina, leaving the garrison at New York under the 
command of General Knyphausen. Early in February the troops landed within 
thirty miles of the capital. Governor Rutledge, to whom the assembly of South 
Carolina had recently given extraordinary powers, ordered the militia to rendezvous, 
but the repulse at Savannah, at the close of the preceding campaign, had produced . 
such a dispiriting effect, that but few complied. The defences of Charleston con- 
sisted of a chain of redoubts, lines, and batteries, extending from Ashley to Cooper 
river, on which were mounted upwards of eighty pieces of artillery, and on all sides of 
the town where a landing was practicable, batteries were erected and covered with 
artillery. General Lincoln, trusting to these defences and expecting large reinforce- 
ments, remained in Charleston at the earnest request of the inhabitants, and, with the 
force under his command, resolved to defend the place. On the 81st of March the 
British fleet crossed the bar, and anchored in Five Fathom Hole. Commodore 
Whipple, who commanded the American vessels, finding it impracticable to prevent 
the enemy from passing over the bar, fell back -to Fort Moultrie, and afterwards to 
Charleston. In a few days the town was invested by sea and land, and the British 
commanders summoned General Lincoln to surrender; the demand was, however, 
met with a firm refusal. The batteries of the first parallel were now opened upon 
the town, and soon made a visible impression; and to prevent the reception of the 
reinforcements which General Lincoln expected. Sir H. Clinton detached Lieutenant- 
colonel Webster with fourteen hundred men, by the advanced guard of which detach- 
ment, the American cavalry, with the militia attached to them, were surprised in the 
! night of the 14<th of April, and completely routed and dispersed. The British now 
I extended themselves to the eastward of Cooper river; and about this time Sir Henry J 
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Clinton received a reinforcement of three thousand men fi*om New York. The garrison 
having no reasonable hope of effecting a retreat, an offer was made of surrendering 
the town; but the proposed conditions were rejected by the British commanders* 
The besiegers in the mean time were daily advancing their works, and had now com- 
pleted their third parallel; the garrison of Fort Moultrie surrendered; and the*broken 
remains of the American cavalry under Colonel White were again surprised by Colonel 
Tarleton, and the whole either killed, taken, or dispersed. Sir Henry Clinton, thus 
successful in every operation, renewed his former offers to the garrison in case of 
their surrender; but the terms, so far as they respected the citizens, not being satis- 
factory, hostilities recommenced. The batteries of the third parallel now opened on 
the town, and did great execution; several houses were burned; numbers of the 
besieged were killed at their guns ; and the British prepared to make a general 
assault by land and water. At length a great number of citizens of Charleston 
addressed General Lincoln in a petition, requesting his acceptance of the terms 
which had been previously offered. A capitulation was consequently signed on the 
12th of May, and the next day Major-general Leslie took possession of the town.* 

The capital having surrendered, measures were adopted to overawe the inhabitants 
of the country, and induce them to return to their allegiance to the king. Garrisons 
were placed in different parts of the state, and two thousand men were despatched 
towards North Carolina, to repel several parties of militia, who were hastening to 
the relief of Charleston. Colonel Tarleton, making a rapid march of a hundred and 
five miles in fifty-four hours, met, at the Waxhaws, and attacked one of these parties, 
commanded by Colonel Buford. The Auu ricans, being defeated by his superior 
forces, implored quarter; but nearly the whole of them were either killed or too 
badly wounded to be removed from the field. This sanguinary conduct spread dis- 
may throughout the country, and imparted a similar character to future conflicts. 

Indignant at the treatment they received, great numbers of the inhabitants seized 
their arms, and resolved on a vindictive war with their invaders. A party who had 
taken refuge in North Carolina, chose Colonel Sumpter their leader. At the bead 
of these he returned to his own state, attacked and defeated several scattered detach- 
ments from the British army; and by a succession of gallant enterprises he kept alive 
a spirit qf determined hostility to Great Britain in every part of the state. His exer- 
tions were rendered the more effective by the approach of four thousand men, princi- 
pally continentals, under the command of General Gates. Lord Cornwallis, whom 

» By the articles of capitulation, the garrison were to march out of the town and to deposit their arms in front 
of the works; but the drums were not to beat a British inarch, nor the colours to be uncased. The contineiital 
troops and aeamettwere to keep their baggage, and remain prisoneri of war until exchanged. The militia 
were to be permitted ^ return home as prisoners on parole; and, while they should adhere to their parole, 
were not to be molested by the British troops, in person or property. The inhabitants of all conditions were 
to be considered as prieeheri on parole, and to hold their property on the same terms with the militia. 

^ 
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Sir Henry Clinton, on his return to New York, had left chief in command, hastened 
to oppose the conqueror of Burgoyne. On the night of the 15th of August he 
marched, with his whole force, to attack the Americans in their camp at Clermont. 
They at the same hour began to move towards Camden, where Lord Cornwallis Inul 
his head-quarters. As the two armies were marching on the same road, in opposite 
directions, their advanced guards met and fired on each other about half-past two in 
the morning. From some prisoners made on both sides, the commanders learned 
each other’s movements. Both armies halted, and were formed, and the firing soon 
ceased, as if by mutual consent. The ground on which the two armies thus acci- 
dentally met, was exceedingly favourable to Lord Cornwallis. A swamp on each 
side secured his flanks, and narrowed the ground in front, so as to render the supe- 
riority of the Americans in numbers of less consequence. In the morning a severe 
and general action was fought. The charge of the British was made with such 
vigour, that the Virginia militia threw down their arms, and fled with the utmost 
precipitation ; and the greatest part of the North Carolina militia soon followed their 
example. The American reserve was now brought into action, and General Gates, 
in conjunction with General Caswell, endeavoured to rally the militia at advantageous 
passes in the rear of the field of action, but in vain. On the left and in the centre 
the contest was more obstinately maintained by the Americans, whose artillery did 
considerable execution; but by the flight of the militia their left flank was exposed, 
and the continentals, after a brave resistance of nearly three-quarters of an hour, were 
thrown into confusion, and forced to give way. The Americans lost the whole of 
their artillery, the greatest part of their baggage, several hundred men, and some 
very valuable officers ; the loss of the British was also severe. 

Sumpter, who had lately been victorious in a skirmish, retreated precipitately 
on hearing of the defeat of Gates; but supposing he was beyond danger, he 
halted at the Catawba ford to refresh his troops. Here his sentinels unhappily slept 
at their posts, and Tarleton’s legion rode into his camp before preparations could be 
made for defence. Between three and four hundred were killed or wounded. The 
remainder were dispersed in the woods, three hundred British prisoners were released, 
and all the baggage and stores fell into the power of the victors. 

Apprehending the state to be subdued, Cornwallis adopted measures of extreme 
severity to suppress every latent inclination to revolt. He directed that all who, 
having once submitted, had lately given aid to the armies of congress, should be 
deprived of their property and imprisoned ; and that all who had once borne arms 
with the British, and afterwards joined the Americans, should suffer death. In con- 
sequence of these orders several were executed, and many were reduced to poverty 
and wretchedness. In these times of confusion and distress, the mischievous effects 
of slavery in fimilitating the conquest of the coimtry became apparent. As the slaves 
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had no interest at stake^ the subjugation of the state was a matter of no consequence 
to them. Instead of aiding in its defence, they, by a variety of means, threw the 
weight of their influence into the opposite scale. 

Although his corps had been dispersed, General Sumpter speedily re-collected a 
band of volunteers, and kept the field in South Carolina for three months, when 
I there was no continental army in the state. Varying his position along the Evoree, 
Broad, and Tyger rivers, he had frequent skirmishes with the enemy, whom he inces- 
santly harassed. In November, he was attacked at Broad river by Major Wemys, 
commanding a corps of infantry and dragoons, but the British were defeated, and 
their commanding officer taken prisoner; and in a few days afterward he was attacked 
near Tyger river by Colonel Tarleton, who, finding himself unable to dislodge the 
Americans, retreated with considerable loss, and left Sumpter in possession of the 
field. The zeal, activity, and bravery of this officer, at that trying period, procured 
him the thanks of congress and the applause of his country. 

While the affairs of the south were in a state by no means encouraging to the 
cause of independence, the general army under the command of Washington was in a 
state of insufferable destitution, and of consequent mutiny. Two hundred millions of 
dollars in paper currency were at this time in circulation upon the credit of the United 
States. Congress had the preceding year solemnly pledged the faith of government 
not to issue more than this sum, and the national treasury was now empty. Congress, 
the head of the nation, had, therefore, no further command of the resources of the 
country. The power of taxation, and of every coercive measure of government, was 
vested in the state sovereignties, and a system which in its execution required the 
conjoint agency of thirteen sovereignties, was too complex for the prompt operations of 
a military body. In the course of the w inter forage had failed, and many of the horses 
attached to the army had died, or were rendered unfit for use. General Washington 
therefore struggled with almost insuperable difficulties in supplying the army. The pay 
of the officers also had now scarcely more than a nominal value; and the officers of 
whole lines belonging to some of the states, in a body, gave notice, that on a certain day 
they should resign their commissions, unless provision was made for their honourable 
support. Congress possessed not the means to apply adequate remedies to these 
threatening evils. They passed a resolution, indeed, ‘‘ That congress will make good 
to the line of the army, and to the independent corps thereof, the deficiencies of their 
original pay, which had been occasioned by the depreciation of the continental cur- 
rency;** but the promise of future compensation from a country whose neglect was 
conceived to be the source of all their sufferings, they deemed a feeble basis of depen- 
dence, at the moment they were severely pressed by privations of every kind. Mur- 
murs at length broke out into twitual mutiny. Two of the Connecticut regimeniie 
paraded under arms, announcing their intention to* return home, or by their arms' to 
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j obtain subsistence; but by the spirited and prudent exertions of the officerSi the ring* 
I leaders were secured, and the regiments brought back to their duty. 

This disaffection was reported to New York, with the customary exaggerations of 
rumour. General Knyphausen, the commanding officer at that post, supposing tte 
American citizens and soldiers ripe for revolt, passed over into New Jersey with five 
thousand men, to avail himself of favourable events; but the behaviour of the Arne* 
ricans soon convinced him he had been deceived in the report of their disaffected 
disposition. The troops detached from the army to oppose his progress fought with 
obstinate bravery; and the inhabitants, seizing their arms with alacrity, emulated the 
spirit and persevering courage of the regular soldier. The general, finding he must 
encounter serious opposition, retreated to Elizabeth Point, opposite to Staten Island. 
In the mean time, Sir Henry Clinton, returning with his victorious troops from 
Charleston, ordered a reinforcement to Knyphausen, who, with the whole body, 
advanced a second time towards Springfield. The British were now opposed by 
General Green with a considerable body of continental troops, and a severe action 
was fought, but the Americans were forced, by superior numbers, to retire. General 
Green took post with his troops on a range of hills, in the hope of being attacked; 
but the British, having burned the town, retreated, and the next day set out on their 
return to New York. 

Late in the spring the Marquis La Fayette returned from France with the pleasing 
intelligence that his government had resolved to assist the United States, by employ- 
ing this year a respectable land and naval force in America. This grateful information 
reanimated the public mind, and gave a new stimulus to the activity of congress, and 
of the governments of the several states, that preparation might be made to cooperate 
with the French armament on its arrival. Vigorous measures were in consequence 
adopted by congress and by the states to recruit the anny, to lay up magazines, and 
to enable their general to comply with the reasonable expectations of their allies; but 
the agency of different bodies was necessary to carry these public measures into effect, 
and their operation was dilatory. 

Early in J uly the first division of French troops reached the American shore, con- 
sisting of between five and six thousand men, with a large train of battering and field 
artillery. These forces were commanded by Count de Ilochambeau, whose govern- 
ment had placed him under the command of General Washington. The count brought 
information that a second division would follow him as soon as transports could be 
fitted oui to bring them. The principal French and American officers assiduously 
cultivated a mutual affection between the two armies; and the commander-in-chief 
recommended to the officers of the United States to engraft on the American cockade 
a white relief, as an emblem of the alliance of the two powers. On the arrival of the 
French, the Americans were unprepared to act with them, nor did the American 
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general know what force would ultimately be brought into the field; and before any 
thing could be effected, information was brought that the second armament destined 
for America was blocked up in the harbour of Brest, and would’not this season reach 
the American continent* The flattering prospect of terminating the war by the con- 
quest of the British posts in a moment vanished, and elevated views of brilliant suc- 
cess were succeeded by grievous disappointment. 

In this season of difficulty, of embarrassment, and of gloom, a circumstance occurred 
which excited the deepest interest throughout both armies, and indeed in the breast 
of the inhabitants of all tne states. The American army was stationed in the strong- 
holds of the high lands on both sides of the North River; and for the defence of this 
position, and to keep command of the river, a fortress had been built at West Point, 
which was deemed impregnable, and had acquired the appellation of the Gibraltar of 
America. Of this post General Arnold solicited the command, and General Wash- 
ington, far from suspecting any sinister views in an officer who had been so zealous 
and active in the cause of his country, complied with the solicitation. Arnold had, 
however, no sooner become invested with the command, than he carried on a negoti- 
ation with Sir Henry Clinton, by which it was agreed, that he should make such 
a disposition of his forces, as would enable the British general effectually to surprise 
West Point. The agent employed in this negotiation was Major Andre, adjutant- 
general of the British army; and to favour the communications, the Vulture, a British 
sloop of war, had been previously stationed in North River, as near Arnold’s posts as 
could be without exciting suspicion. On the night of the 21st of September a boat 
was sent from the shore to fetch Major Andr^, and Arnold met him at the beach, 
without the posts of both armies. Their business not being finished until it was too 
near morning for Andre to return to the Vulture, Arnold, telling him he must be 
concealed until the next night, conducted him within one of the American posts, 
where he continued with him the following day. The Vulture having in the mean 
time been compelled to alter her position, Andre could return to New York in no other 
way than by land ; changing his uniform, therefore, which he had worn under a surtout, 
for a plain dress, he set out on horseback, under the name of John Anderson, with 
a passport, signed by Arnold, ‘Ho go to the lines of White Plains, or lower if he 
thought pro^r, he being on public business.” When advanced a great part of the 
way, he was stopped by three of the New York militia, and several papers, containing 
exact returns of the state of the forces, ordnance, and defences at West Point, were 
found in his boots. The captors, disdaining a proffered bribe of a purse of gold and 
permanent provision and promotion, on condition of their conveying and accompany- 
ing him to New York, delivered him a prisoner to Lieutenant-colonel Jameson, who 
commanded the out^^posts* Andr^, with the incautious permission of Jameson, pro- 
cured a letter to be sent to Arnold, informing him of his detention, which gave the 
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traitor opportunity to escape on board the Vulture, in which he reached New York 
in safety. At this very hour Washington arrived on his return from a conference 
with the French general at Hartford. He repaired, without delay, to the fort of 
West Point, where however, he could learn nothing of a decisive import. But some 
orders, issued by Arnold the day before, redoubled his suspicions ; he returned to the 
quarters of the general, and at this instant Jameson’s messenger presented himself, 
and delivered the packet with which he was charged. Washington seemed for 
the moment overwhelmed by tlie discovery of a crime which ruined the fame of 
an American general, and wounded the honour of the American army. Those who 
were near him anxiously interrogated his looks in silence, which he broke by saying, 
“ I thought that an oflScer of courage and ability, wlio had often shed his blood for 
Iiis country, was entitled to confidence, and I gave him mine. I am convinced now, 
and for the rest of my life, that we should never trust those who arc wanting in pro- 
bity, whatever abilities they may possess. Arnold has betrayed us.” Meanwhile, 
the precautions required by the occasion were every where taken. General Heath, a 
faithful and vigilant officer, was substituted for Arnold at West Point; the commanders 
of the other posts were admonished to be on their guard; Green, who had been 
invested with the command of the army during the absence of Washington, recalled 

^ General Arnold early and warmly embraced the American cause. His enterprising spirit, his invincible 
fortitude, his heroic and ])erscvcring ardour in battle, had exalted his military character in his own country 
and in Europe. Being incapacitated for the duties of the field by the wounds ho received before Quebec and 
at Saratoga, he was appointed commandant in Philadelphia when the British evacuated that city. In this 
flattering command, he adopted a style of living above his means, and soon found himself loaded with debt. 
To relieve himself he entered into various schemes of speculation, and was unsuccessful in all. Hollow at 
heart, he had recourse to fraud and peculation. These pr.actices rendered him odious to the citizens, and 
gave offence to government. At length formal complaints were lodged against him, and congress ordered his 
trial by a court-martird. By this court he was found guilty, and sentenced to be reprimanded by the com- 
mandcr-in-chief. The sentence was approved by congress, and carried into execution by General Washington. 
In the gold that was to reward his treason, Arnold expected relief from his pecuniary embarrassments; and 
bis implacable spirit sought its revenge of his country by betraying into tlie hand of her enemy the Gibraltar 
of America. Upon his establishment in the army of Great Britain, he found it necessary to make some exer- 
tions to secure the attachment of his new friends. Witli the hope of alhiring many of the discontented to his 
standard, he published an address to the inhabitants of America, in which he endeavoured to justify his con- 
duct. This was followed by a proclamation addressed “ to the officers and soldiers of the continental army, 
who have the real interest of their country at heart, and who are determined to be no longer the tools and 
dupes of congress and of France.” These proclamations did not produce the elfect designed ; and in all the 
hardships, sufterings, and irritations of the war, Arnold remains the solitary instance of an American officer 
who abandoned the side first embraced in the contest, and turned his sword upon his former companions in 
arms. He survived the war but to drag on, in perpetual banishment from his native country, a dishonourable 
life. He transmitted to his children a name of hateful celebrity. He obtained only a part of the debasing 
stipend of an abortive treason, and his complaints soon caused it to be known, that all the promises by which 
he had been inveigled were not fulfilled. He enjoyed, however, the rank of brigadier-general, but the offleen 
of the British army manifested a strong repugnance to serve with him. He possessed their esteem while he 
fought against them; they loaded him with contempt when treason brought him over to their side. He resided ' 
principally in England after the conclusion of the war, and died on the 14th of June, 1801. 
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within the forts the garrisons which the traitor had dispersed, and marched a strong 
division near to the lines. General Washington referred the case of Andr6 to the exami** 
nation and decision of a board, consisting of fourteen officers, who founded their report 
on his own statements; they reported it as their unanimous opinion, ^^that Major Andr^ 
ought to be considered as a spy, and that, agreeably to the laws and usages of nations, 
he should suffer death and he was, in accordance with their sentence, hung as a spy.® 

When the winter of 1780 commenced, the troops of the northern army retired to 
the quarters which they had last occupied. Again they endured distress at which 
patriotism feels indignant and humanity weeps. The harvest had been abundant; 
plenty reigned in the land, wdiile want was still felt in the camp of its defenders. 
Lassitude had succeeded enthusiasm in the breasts of the people, and congress exerted 
its powers with too little vigour to draw forth the resources of the country. The 
soldiers of the Pennsylvania line stationed at Morriston, New Jersey, complained 
that, in addition to sustaining sufferings common to all, they were retained in service 
contrary to the terms of their enlistments. In the night of the 1st of January thirteen 
hundred, on a concerted signal, paraded under arms, and declared their intention of 
marching to Philadelphia, and demanding of congress a redress of their grievances. 
The officers strove to compel them to relinquish their purpose. In the attempt, one 
was killed and several were wounded. General Wayne presented his pistols as if 
intending to fire. They held their bayonets to his breast; We love and respect 
you,” said they; but if you fire you are a dead man. We arc not going to the enemy. 
On the contrary, if they were now to come out, you should sec us fight under your 
orders with as much alacrity as ever. But w^e will be amused no longer; we are 
determined to obtain what is our just due,” They elected temporary officers, and 
moved off in a body towards Princeton. General Wayne, to prevent them from plun- 

* The general officers who reported his case lamented the necessity they were under to advise that as a spy 
he should be hung, and the heart of General Wasliington was wrung with anguish when he signed his death 
warrant. But the fatal wound that would have been inflicted on the country had Arnold’s treason succeeded, 
made the sacrifice necessary for the public safety. The American officers universally discovered a sympathy 
for the unfortunate sufferer, and the sensibility of the public was greatly excited on the occasion. His cha- 
racter is thus beautifully painted by the late General Hamilton, who without envy might have contemplated 
his eminent qualities, for they were not equal to his own. “ There was something singularly interesting in 
the character of Andr6. To an excellent understanding, well improved by education and travel, he united a 
peculiar elegance of mind and manners, and the advantages of a pleasing person. It is said that he possessed 
a pretty taste for the fine arts, and had himself attained some proficiency in poetry, music, and painting. His 
knowledge appeared without ostentation, and embellished by a diffidence that rarely accompanies so many talents 
and accomplishments, which left you to suppose more than appeared. His sentiments were elevated, and 
inspired esteem, — they had a softness that conciliated affection. His elocution was handsome, his address easy, 
polite, and insinuating. By his merit he had acquired the unlimited confidence of his general, and was making 
rapid progress in military rank and reputation. ' But in the height of his career, flushed with new hopes from 
the execution of a project the most beneficial to his party that could be devised, he is at once precipitated 
from the summit of prosperity, sees all the expectations of his ambition blasted, and himself ruined.** A hand* 
sone monument is erected to bis memoxy in Westminster abbey. 
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dering the inhabitants^ forwarded provisions for their use. The next day he followed, 
and requested them to appoint a man from each regiment, to state to him their com- 
plaints; a conference was accordingly held, but he refused to comply with their 
demands. They then proceeded in good order to Princeton, where three emissaries 
from Sir Henry Clinton met them, and made liberal offers to entice them from the 
service of congress. The offers were indignantly rejected, and the emissaries seized 
and executed as spies. Here they were also met by a committee of congress, and a 
deputation from the state of Pennsylvania; and the latter, granting a part of their 
demands, succeeded in persuading them to return to their duty. This mutiny, and 
another in the Jersey line, which was instantly suppressed, aroused the attention of 
the states to the miserable condition of their troops. The amount of three months* 
pay was raised and forwarded to them in specie; it was received with joy, as affording 
an evidence that their country was not unmindful of their sufferings. 

The year on which we now enter decided the important contest which engaged 
the attention of Europe and of all the civilized world, in favour of liberty, and, we 
must add, of justice. The boon of independence was not, however, gained without i 
adding to the long list of widows and orphans, nor without augmenting the catalogue 
of cruelties more horrid than those of the Indian tribes, because perpetrated by those 
who had no accumulated antipathy of ages to palliate their hostility, but who only yester- 
day were friends and brothers. The inhabitants of the Carolinas endured calamity and 
distress from which humanity revolts. About equally divided in political sentiments, 
village was opposed to village, and neighbour to neighbour; and their hostility became 
embittered by attack and reprisal, until pillage, burning, and murder, became familiar 
to all.’* Each party aimed at the extirpation of the other, and the whole country I 

^ The following instance will illustrate the horrible spirit of these times: — “ In the hour of festivity, one 
Brown had indulged himself in indiscrete censure of the revolutionary party. He had done worse, — ^he had 
committed a fault less easily forgiven, — he had ridiculed them. Being apprised that their resentment was 
excited, he attempted to escape ; but he was closely pursued, brought back to Augusta, tried before a com- 
mittee of surveillance, and sentenced to be tarred and feathered and carted, unless he recanted and took the 
oath of allegiance prescribed by the administration of Georgia. Brown was a firm man, and resisted with a 
pertinacity that should have commanded the respect of his persecutors. But the motions of a mob are too 
precipitate to admit of the intrusion of generous feeling. After undergoing the painful and mortifying penance 
prescribed by the committee without yielding, it is too true that he was doomed to have his naked feet exposed 
to a large fire, to subdue his stubborn spirit: but in vain; and he was at length turned loose by a group of 
men who never once dreamed that the simple Indian trader would soon reappear an armed and implacable 
enemy. He first visited the loyalists of Ninety Six, concerted his measures with them, then made his way to 
St. Augustine, received a coloneVs commission, placed himself at the head of a band of desperate refugees, 
and accompanied Provost in his irruption into Georgia. His thirst for revenge appeared afterward insatiable, 
and besides wantonly hanging many of his prisonen, he subjected the families of the whigs who were out in 
service to accumulated sufferings and distress. It was not long after he was left in command at Augusta by 
the British general, that Colonel Clarke, with a determined party of the militia, whose families he had perse-v \ 
cuted, aimed a well-directed blow at his post But Brown proved himself a man of bravery and conduct, and j 
he well knew that at all times he was fighting for his life. After a severe and partially successful contest, the ; 
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presented a scene of slaughter and of blood. Justice compels the record that the 
American generals seized every occasion to discountenance such vindictive and bar- 
barous conduct, while, with few exceptions, the British permitted and even accelerated 
their perpetration. 

The reduction of Savannah and Charleston encouraged the British to a vigorous 
invasion of North Carolina. The whole army of General Green, which had at the 
close of last year advanced from Hillsborough to Charlottetown, consisted of about 
two thousand men, more than half of whom were militia. With this inconsiderable 
body of troops, miserably provided. General Green took the field against a superior 
regular force, which had already marched in triumph two hundred miles from the 
point of its debarkation. Soon after Green took the command, he divided his force, 
and sent General Morgan with a respectable detachment to the western extremity of 
South Carolina, where the tories were destroying the whigs without mercy and with- 
out restraint, and marched with the main body to Hick’s Creek, on the north side of 
the Pedee. On the entrance of General Morgan into the district of Ninety Six, Lord 
Cornwallis, wdio was preparing for the invasion of North Carolina, that he might not 
leave an enemy in his rear, ordered Colonel Tarleton to proceed with about eleven 
hundred men, and drive him from his position. Tarleton had two field pieces, and 
a superiority both of infantry and cavalry. With these advantages, he engaged 
Morgan at the Cowpens, near Pacolet river, on the 17th of January. The British, 
led to the attack by Tarleton himself, advanced with a shout, and poured in an inces- 
sant fire of musketry. The American militia, though they received the charge with 
firmness, were soon compelled to fall back in the rear of their second line ; and this 
line, in its turn, after an obstinate conflict, was compelled to retreat to the cavalry. 
At this juncture Lieutenant-colonel Washington made a successful charge on Captain 
Ogilvie, who, with about forty dragoons, was cutting down the retreating militia; 
Lieutenant-colonel Howard almost at the same moment rallied the continental troops 
and charged with fixed bayonets, and the militia instantly followed the example. By 
these sudden and unexpected charges, the British, who had considered the fate of the 
day decided, were thrown into confusion, and di-iven from the ground with great 
slaughter. Howard and Washington pressed the advantage which they had respec- 
tively gained, until the artillery and a great part of the infantry had surrendered. 

approach of a party of Indians obliged Clark to retreat, and leave his wounded behind him, with a letter 
addressed to Brown, requesting that he would parole them to their plantations. But Brown’s thirst for revenge 
knew no bounds. It had been irritated in this instance by a wound which confined him to his bed. Tlie 
unhappy prisoners, twenty- eight in number, were all hung; thirteen of them were suspended to the railing of 
the staircase, that he might feast his eyes with their dying agonies.” — Johnson’s Life of General Green. 

* Upwards of three hundred of die British were killed or wounded, and above five hundred taken prisoners; 
eight hundred mtudeeta^ two field-pieeei^ two standards, thirty-five baggage waggon^ and one hundred dragoon 
horses, feu into the hands of the oongneroit. Of the Atterkaw, twelve men only were killed, and sixty 
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Seldom^has a victory, achieved by so small a number, been so important in its conse- 
quences. It deprived Cornwallis of one-fifth of his force, and disconcerted his plans 
for the reduction of North Carolina* He sought, however, to repair, by active exer- 
tions, the loss which he had suffered, and deternuned, if possible, to intercept Morgan^ 
and compel him to restore the trophies of his victory. This resolution led to a mili- 
tary race, which may be, without exaggeration, termed one of the most celebrated in 
history. Each army strove to precede the other at the fords of the Catawba, from 
which both were equally distant. The American troops endured almost incredible 
hardships, being sometimes without meat, often without flour, and entirely destitute 
of spirituous liquors. A large portion of the troops were without shoes, and, marching 
over frozen ground, marked with blood every step of their progress. On the twelfth 
day after the engagement, Morgan reached the fords and crossed the Catawba ; and 
two hours afterwards Cornwallis arrived, and, it being then dark, encamped on the 
bank. During the night, a heavy fall of rain made the river impassable, which gave 
Morgan an opportunity to remove the prisoners beyond the reach of his pursuer. 

The movements of the royal army induced General Green immediately to retreat 
from Hick’s Creek; and, leaving the main army under the command of General 
Huger, he rode a hundred and fifty miles through the country to join the detachment 
under General Morgan, that he might be in front of Lord Cornwallis, and so direct 
both divisions of his army as to form a speedy junction between them. Lord Corn- 
wallis, after three days* delay, effected the passage of the Catawba, and recommenced 
the pursuit. The Americans, continuing their expeditious movements, crossed the 
Yadkin on the Sd of February, and secured their boats on the north side; but the 
British, though close in their rear, were incapable of crossing it through the rapid 
rising of the river from preceding rains, and the want of boats. This second remark- 
able escape confirmed the impression on the minds of the Americans, that their cause 
was favoured by Divine Providence. After a junction of the two divisions of the 
American army at Guildford court-house, it was concluded, in a council of officers 
called by General Green, that he ought to retire over the Dan, and to avoid an 
engagement until he should be reinforced. Lord Cornwallis kept the upper countries, 
where only the rivers arc fordable, and attempted to get between General Green and 
Virginia, to cut off his retreat, and oblige him to fight under many disadvantages ; 
but the American general completely eluded him. So urgent was the pursuit of the 
British, that, on the 14th of February, the American light troops were compelled to 
retire above forty miles ; and on t|iat day General Green, by indefatigable exertions, 
transported his army over the Dan into Virginia. Here again the pursuit was so 

wounded. CoDgress, in honour of the good conduct of General Morgan, presented him a gold medal ; to 
Lieutenant-colonels Washington and Howard, medals of tUver; and to Colmiel Pickens, a sword. 
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close, that the van of the British just arrived as the rear of the Americans had 
crossed. The continental army being now driven out of North Carolina, Earl flom- 
Wallis left the Dan, and proceeded to Hillsborough, where he set up the royal 
standard. Green, perceiving the necessity of some spirited measure to counteract 
his lordship's influence on the inhabitants of the country, concluded, at every hazard, 
to recross the Dan. After manoeuvring in a very masterly manner to avoid an action 
with Cornwallis three weeks, his army was joined by two brigades of militia from 
North Carolina, and one from Virginia, and also by four hundred regulars. This 
reinforcement giving him a superiority of numbers, he determined no longer to avoid 
an engagement, and, on the 15th of March, he accepted battle; but at the first fire 
the North Carolina militia, who were in the front line, fled ; the second line was also 
routed. The continentals, who composed the third, fought with their usual bravery, 
and for an hour and half maintained the conflict with great firmness. They at length 
gave way, but retreated in good order, the slaughter they had made in the enemy’s 
ranks preventing pursuit. ^ The victory, won by a far inferior force, was more glorious 
than advantageous to the British army. Soon after the action. Lord Cornwallis 
began a march toward Wilmington. General Green, on receiving intelligence of 
this movement, put his army in motion to follow him, and continued the pursuit to 
Ramsay’s Mill, on Deep River. Cornwallis, having halted and refreshed his men 
about three weeks at Wilmington, marched across the country to Petersburg, in 
Virginia. 

Before General Green was aware that Lord Cornwallis intended to enter Virginia, 
he had formed the bold resolution of returning into South Carolina. Marching 
towards Camden, where nine hundred men, under the command of Lord Rawdon, 
were posted, he took a position on Hobkirk’s-hill, about a mile from the British 
entrenchments. Here the Americans were attacked on the 25th of April. In the 
beginning of the action their bravery gained advantages which, in its progress, were 
lost by the premature retreat of two companies, occasioned by the death of their 
I officers. At this reverse of fortune, Green retired a few miles from the field, both 
armies having sustained nearly an equal loss. 

Several British posts in South Carolina speedily fell into the power of the brave 
and active partizans, who, with small bodies of troops, were ever present where 
oppression was to be resisted or glory won. Marion and Lee invested and took 
Fort Watson. Orangeburg and Fort Motte surrendered to Sumpter. Lee captured 
Fort Granby, and Marion drove from Georgetown the troops stationed to defend it. 
Immediately after the surrender of Fort Granby, Lieutenant-colonel Lee marched to 
Augusta, and joined Brigadier-general Pickens, who, with a body of militia, had 
some time before taken post in the vicinity; and these two able officers jointly carried 
on Uieir approaches against Fort Cornwallis. Two batteries were erected witlw 
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thirty yards of the parapet which overlooked the fort ; and from them the American 
riflemen shot into the inside of the works with effect. The garrison, almost entirely 
burying themselves underground, obstinately refused to capitulate until resistance 
became useless, and then the fort, with about three hundred men, surrendered on 
lionourable terms of capitulation. The Americans, during the siege, had about forty 
men killed and wounded. On the 22d of May, General Green laid siege to Ninety- 
six,, which was defended by Lieutenant-colonel Cruger with upwards of five hundred 
men. The works of the besiegers were carried forward with indefatigable industry 
and success until the 18th of June, when, on intelligence of the appproach of Lord 
Rawdon for the relief of the place, it was concluded to attempt its reduction by assault. 
The assailants displayed great resolution; but, failing of success. General Green 
raised the siege, and retreated over the Saluda. 

Lord Rawdon having returned to England, the command of the British troops in 
South Carolina devolved upon Lieutenant-colonel Stewart ; who, in the beginning of 
September, took post at Eutaw Springs. General Green marched against him from the 
hills of Santee. The rival forces were equal, amounting on each side to two thou- 
sand men. On the 8th an attack was made by the Americans : a part of the British 
line, consisting of new troops, broke, and fled ; but the veteran corps received the 
charge of the assailants on the points of their bayonets. The^^hostile ranks were 
for a time intermingled, and the officers fought hand to hand ; but Lieutenant-colonel 
Lee, who had turned the British left flank, charging them at this instant in the rear, 
their line was soon completely broken, and driven off the field. They were vigo- 
rously pursued by the Americans, who took upwards of five hundred of them prisoners. 
The British, on their retreat, took post in a large three-story brick house, and in a 
picketed garden ; and from these advantageous positions renewed the action. F our 
six-pounders were ordered up before the house ; but the Americans were compelled 
to leave these pieces and retire. They formed again at a small distance in the 
woods ; but General Green, thinking it inexpedient to renew the desperate attempt, 
left a strong picket on the field of battle, and retired with his prisoners to the 
ground from which he had marched in the morning. In the evening of the next 
day. Lieutenant-colonel Stewart, leaving seventy of his wounded men and one thou- 
sand stand of arms, moved from Eutaw towards Charleston. The loss of the British, 
inclusive of prisoners, was supposed to be not less than eleven hundred men. The 
loss of the Americans, in killed, wounded, and missing, was about half that number. 
This battle was attended by consequences very advantageous to the Americans, and 
may be considered as closing the revolutionary war in South Carolina.^ 

* Congreas passed a vote of thanks to every corps in the army, and a resolution for presenting to M^or- 
general Green, “ as an honourable testimony of his merit, a British standard, and a golden medal emhlenwdc 
i the battle and of his victory.” 
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Briliiant as were the successes of General Green in the Carolinlis, it weft In 
Virginia that the last great stroke in favour of American independence was to be 
eilhcted. The army under the commander-in-chief had passed another distressing 
winter, and symptoms of muUny had again manifested themselves, but were happily sup* 
pressed. Deplorably deficient of provisions and supplies, and promised reinforcements 
being grievously delayed, Washington still remained undiscouraged, and determined, 
in conjunction with the French fleet, to resume vigorous operations. New York was 
the destined point of the combined attack ; but the large reinforcements which had 
recently arrived there, and other unfavourable circumstances, induced the commander- 
in-chief, so late as August, entirely to change the plan of the campaign, and to 
resolve to attempt the capture of the army of Lord Cornwallis, which had now taken 
up a position at Yorktown, in Virginia. The defence of West Point, and of the 
other posts on the Hudson, was committed to General Heath, and a large portion of 
the troops raised in the northern states was for this service left under his command. 

General Washington resolved in person to conduct the Virginia expedition. The 
troops under Count Rochambeau, and strong detachments from the American army, 
amounting to more than two thousand men, and consisting of the light infantry. 
Lamb's artillery, and several other corps, were destined for it. By the 25th of 
August the whole body, American and French, had crossed the North River. 
An intercepted letter of General Washington’s, in which he communicated, as the 
result of a consultation with the French commanders, the design to attack New 
York, had excited the apprehensions of the British general for the safety of that city. 
This apprehension was kept alive, and the real object of the Americans concealed, by 
preparations for an encampment in New Jersey, opposite to Staten Island, by the route 
of the American army, and other appearances, indicating an intention to besiege New 
York ; and the troops had passed the Delaware, out of reach of annoyance, before Sir 
Henry suspected their destination. General Wasliington pressed forward with the 
utmost expedition, and at Chester he received the important intelligence that Count 
de Grasse had arrived with his fleet in the Chesapeake, and that the Marquis St. 
Simon had, with a body of three thousand land forces, joined the Marquis de la 
Fayotte. Having directed the route of his army firom the head of the Elk, he, accom* 
panied by Rochambeau, Chatelleux, Du Portail, and Knox, proceeded to Virgittla. 
They reached Williamsburg on the 14th of September, and immediately repaired on 
board the Ville de Paris, to settle with Count de Grasse the plan of operations. The 
whole body of American and French troops reached Williamsburg by the 25th of 
September. At this place the allied forces w^ere joined by a detachment of the militia 
of Virginia, under the command of Governor Nelson, and preparations were soon 
made to attaxdc the entrenchments of Lord Cornwallis. 

Yorktown, the head-quarters of Lord Cornwallis, is a village on tho south lUle 
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nf York River, the southern banks of which are high, and where ships of the line may 
ride in safety, Gloucester Point is a piece of land on the opposite shore^ projecting 
considerably into the river. Both these posts were occupied by the British; and a com** 
munication between them was commanded by dieir batteries, and by several ships of war. 
The main body of Lord Cornwallis’s army was encamped on the open grounds about 
Yorktown, within a range of outer redoubts and field-works; and Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton, with a detachment of six or seven hundred men, held the post at Glou- 
cester Point. 

The legion of the Duke de Lauzun, and a brigade of militia under General 
Weedon, the whole commanded by the French general De Choi86, were directed 
to watch and restrain the enemy on the side of Gloucester; and the grand 
combined army, on the 30th of September, moved down to the investiture of York- 
town. On the night of the 6th of October, advancing to within six hundred yards of 
the English lines, they began their first parallel, and laboured with such silence and 
diligence, that they were not discovered until morning, when the works they had 
raised were sufficient to protect them. On the 9th, several batteries being completed, 
a heavy cannonade was begun. Many of the British guns were dismounted, and 
portions of their fortifications laid level with the ground. On the night of the 11th, 
the besiegers commenced their second parallel, three hundred yards in advance of the 
first. This approach was made so much sooner than was expected, that the men 
were not discovered at their labour until they had rendered themselves secure from 
all molestation in front. The fire from the new batteries was still more furious and 
destructive. From two British redoubts, in advance of their main works, and flank- 
ing those of the besiegers, the men in the trenches were so severely annoyed, that 
Washington resolved to storm them. The enterprise against one was committed to 
an American force under the Marquis de la Fayette, that against the other to a 
French detachment. Colonel Hamilton, who led the van of the former, made such 
an impetuous attack that possession was soon obtained, with little slaughter. The 
French detachment was equally brave and successful, but sustained greater loss. 
On the 16th, a sortie was made from the garrison by a party of three hundred and 
fifty, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Abercrombie, who forced two batteries, and 
spiked eleven pieces of cannon; but the guards from the trenches immediately 
advancing on them, they retreated, and the pieces which they had hastily spiked were 
soon rendered fit for service. In the afternoon of the same day the besiegers opened 
several batteries in their second parallel ; and in the whole line of batteries nearly 
one hundred pieces of heavy ordnance were now mounted. The works of the besieged 
were so universally in ruins as to be in no condition to sustain the fire which might 
be expected the next day. In this extremity, Lord Cornwallis boldly resolved to 
attempt an escape by land with the greater part of his army. His plan was to aoss 
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over, in the night, to Gloucester Point, and forcing his way through the troops under 
De Chois^, to pass through Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Jersey, and form a 
junction with the royal army at New York. In prosecution of this desperate design, 
one embarkation of his troops crossed over to the opposit^point; but a violent storm 
of wind and rain dispersed the boats, and frustrated the scheme. 

On the morning of the 17th the fire of the American batteries rendered, the 
British post untenable. Lord Cornwallis, perceiving further resistance to be un- 
availing, about ten o’clock beat a parley, and proposed a cessation of hostilities 
for twenty-four hours, that commissioners might meet to settle the terms on which 
the posts of York and Gloucester should be surrendered. General Washington, 
in his answer, declared his ‘‘ ardent desire to spare the effusion of blood, and bis 
readiness to listen to such terms as were admissible;” but to prevent loss of time, 
he desired “ that, previous to the meeting of the commissioners, the proposals of his 
lordship might be transmitted in writing, for which purpose a suspension of hostilities 
for two hours should be granted.” The terms proposed by his lordship were such as 
led the general to suppose that articles of capitulation might easily be adjusted, and 
he continued the cessation of hostilities until the next day. To expedite the business, 
he summarily stated the terms he was willing to grant, and informed Earl Cornwallis, 
that if he admitted these as the basis of a treaty, commissioners might meet to put 
them into form. Accordingly, Viscount de Noailles and Lieutenant-colonel Laurens, 
on the part of the allies, and Colonel Dundas and Major Ross, on the part of the 
English, met the next day, and adjusted articles of capitulation, which were to be 
submitted to the consideration of the British general. Resolving not to expose him- 
self to any accident that might be the consequence of unnecessary delay, General 
Washington ordered the rough draft of the commissioners to be fairly transcribed, 
and sent to Lord Cornwallis early next morning, with a letter expressing his expec- 
tation that the garrison would march out by two o’clock in the afternoon. Hopeless 
of more favourable terms, his lordship signed the capitulation, and surrendered the 
posts of York and Gloucester, with their garrisons, to General Washington; and the 
shipping in the harbour, with the seamen, to Count de Grasse. The prisoners, exclu- 
sive of seamen, amounted to more than seven thousand, of which between four and 
five thousand only were fit for duty. The garrison lost, during the siege, six 
ofBoera and five hundred and forty-eight privates in killed and wounded. The privates, 
with A competent number of officers, were to remain in Virginia, Maryland, or Penn- 
sylvania. The ofiScers not required for this service were permitted on parole to return 
to Europe, or to any of the maritime posts of the English on the American continent* 
The terms granted to Earl Cornwallis were, in general, the terms which had been 
granted to the Americans at the surrender of Charleston; and General Lincoln, who 
on that occasion resijgned his sword to Lord Cornwallis, was appointed to receive' 
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the submission of the royal army. The allied army/ to which Lord Cornwallis 
surrenderaJ, amounted to sixteen thousand; seven thousand French, five thousand five 
hundred continental troops, and three thousand five hundred militia. In the eourse 
of the siege they lost, in killed and wounded, about three hundred. The siege was 
prosecuted with so much military judgment and ardour, that the treaty was opened 
on the eleventh, and the capitulation signed on the thirteenth day after ground was 
broken before the British lines.^ 

The capture of so large a British army excited universal joy, and on no occasion 
during the war did the Americans manifest greater exultation. From the nature and 
duration of the contest, the afiections of many had been so concentrated upon their 
country, and so intense was their interest in its fate, that the news of this brilliant suc- 
cess produced the most rapturous emotions, under the operations of which, it is said, 
some were even deprived of their reason, and one aged patriot in Philadelphia expired. 
The day after the capitulation General Washington ordered, that those who were under 
arrest should be pardoned and set at liberty;* ** and announced, that “ Divine service 
shall be performed to-morrow in the different brigades and divisions. The cora- 
mander-in-chief recommends, that all the troops that are not upon duty do asdst at it 
with a serious deportment, and that sensibility of heart which the recollection of the 
surprising and particular interposition of Providence in our favour claims,” Congress, 
as soon as they received General Washington’s official letter giving information of the 
event, resolved to go in procession to the Dutch Lutheran church, and return thanks 
to Almighty God for the signal success of the American arms; and they issued a 
proclamation, recommending to the citizens of the United States to observe the 13th 
of December as a day of public thanksgiving and prayer. 

While these successful operations had been carrying on in Virginia, Sir Henry 
Clinton endeavoured, if possible, to recall Washington, or at least to divert his atten- 
tion, by some daring enterprise in the north. Giving to the traitor Arnold, who had 
just returned from his destructive expedition to Virginia, the command of a strong 
detachment, he sent him against New London, a flourishing city situated upon the 
river Thames, in his native state. Nearly opposite, on a hill in Groton, stood Fort 
Griswold, which was then garrisoned by militia, hastily summoned from their labours 
in the field. Against this fort Arnold despatched a part of his troops. It was 
assaulted on three sides at the same moment. The garrison, fighting in view of their j 
property and their homes, made a brave and obstinate resistance. By their steady and | 


* Congress, on receiving intelligence of this important victory, passed resolutions, returning the thanks of 

the United States to the Commander-in-chief, to the Count de Rochambeau, to the Count de Grasse, and to 
die officers of the different corps, and the men under them. It was also resolved, that a marble colura 
should be erected at Yorktown, with emblems of the alliance between the United States and his most Christian 
majes^, and inscribed with a succinct narrative of the surrender of Earl ComwalliB. 
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mll«directed fire many of the assailants were killed. Pressing forward with perse- 
▼tring ardour^ the British entered the fort through the embrasures. Immediately all 
resistance ceased. Irritated by gallantry which should have caused admiration, a 
British officer inquired who commanded the fort. I did,” said Colonel Ledyard, 

** but you do now;” and presented him his sword. He seized it, and, with savage 
cruelty, plunged it into his bosom. This was the signal for an indiscrinunate massacre. 
Of a hundred and sixty men, composing the garrison, all but forty were killed or 
wounded, and most of them after resistance had ceased. Seldom has the glory of 
victory been tarnished by such detestable barbarity. The British then entered New 
London, which was set on fire and consumed. The property destroyed was of 
immense value. Perceiving no other object within the reach of his force, Arnold led 
back his troops to New York. 

A circumstance which evidently exercised a very favourable influence on American 
affairs during this period should not be omitted — the institution of a national bank. 
The plan of it was projected by Robert Morris, one of the delegates of Pennsylvania, 
a man of high reputation, and well versed in affairs of commerce and finance, whom 
Congress had appointed treasurer. He assigned to this bank a capital of four hundred 
thousand dollars, divided in shares of four hundred dollars each, in money of gold or 
silver, to be procured by subscriptions. Twelve directors were to manage the bank, 
which was denominated by congress, The President, Directors, and Company of the 
Bank of North America.” To the financial skill and indefatigable efforts of Mr. 
Morris in the treasury department, it has been thought his country was scarcely less j 
indebted, than to the valour of her soldiers and the wisdom of her statesmen. Under | 
his auspices, public credit revived; the army was pacified; and a new impulse given j 
to every operation in the field and the cabinet. ! 

During this fortunate year also the compact of the confederation was rendered com- | 
plete. Much difficulty had been experienced in obtaining its ratification. Various | 
and sometimes conflicting amendments had been proposed by the states respectively; i 
but they had successively yielded to the opinion that a federal compact would be of j 
vast importance in the prosecution of the war. One of the greatest impediments had 
hitherto been, that within the chartered limits of several states there were immense 
tracts of vacant territory, which, it was supposed, would constitute a large fund of future 
wealths and the states not possessed of this advantage insisted on considering this 
territory as a joint acquisition, to be applied to the common benefit. The cession 
made by Virginia, the preceding year, of its north-west territory was now accepted 
by Gongresa, and, to the great joy of America, the confederation was completed.^ 

The rtittlt of the last campaign convinced the British nation that America could 
rot be sttbdued by force; and led to a change of admiiustration and pacific overtures, 
k lCui]iall*t Life of Waibiiigtoii, li. iv. chap. 8. 
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PurHim^nt met cm the S7th of November, 1781; and though the speech from the 
dirone still breathed a spirit of hostility, and answers from both bouses were precttred 
in acxsordance with it, yet not long after the recess, the mimsters found themselves in 
a minority in the house of commons. On the 22d of February, 1762, General 
Conway moved an address to the king, praying, that the war on the continent 
of North America might no longer be pursued for the impracticable purpose 
of reducing that country to obedience by force ; and expressing their hope, that the 
earnest desire and diligent exertion to restore the public tranquillity, of which they 
had received his majesty’s most gracious assurances, might, by a happy reconciliation 
with the revolted colonies, be forwarded and made effectual ; to which great end his 
majesty’s faithful commons would be ready to give their utmost assistance.” This 
motion being lost by a single vote only, was, five days after, renewed, by the same 
gentleman, in a form somewhat different, and was carried ; and an address in pur* 
suance of it presented to the king. Not yet satisfied with the triumph obtained over 
the ministry, and considering the answer of the king not sufficiently explicit, the house 
of commons, on the 4th of March, on the motion of General Conway, declared, that 
all those who should advise, or by any means attempt, the farther prosecution of 
oiBfenaive war in America, should be considered as enemies to their king and country. 
In this state of things it was impossible for the ministry longer to continue in power, 
and on the 19th they relinquished their places. A new administration was soon after 
formed-^the marquis of Rockingham was placed at the head of the treasury, and the 
earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox held the important places of secretaries of state. 

Soon after their appointment, the new ministers sent a Mr. Oswald to France, to 
sound the French court, as well as Dr. Franklin, on the subject of peace. In a con- 
ference with the Count de Vergennes, Mr. Oswald was informed that the French 
court were disposed to treat for peace, but could do notliing without the consent of their 
allies ; and the count expressed a wish that Paris might be the place of meeting for 
entering upon this important business. About the 18th of April the British agent 
went back to London, and on the 4th of May returned to France with the assent of 
the British cabinet to treat of a general peace, and for that purpose to meet at Paris. 

One of the first measures of the new administration, was to appoint Sir Guy Carlton 
commander-in-chief in America, in the room of Sir Henry Clinton, and to authorize 
Admiral Digby and himself to treat for peace. One object of conferring this power 
wail to induce congress to agree to a separate treaty. Sir Guy Carlton arrived in 
America on the 5th of May, and two days afterwards informed General Washington 
that he and Admiral Digby were authorized to treat for peace, and requested a passport 
for their secretary as the bearer of despatches to congress on the subject. Aoopy 
of this letter was forwarded by the general to that body ; but the members being 
determined not to negotiate without their aHies, refused the passport. The same 
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commissioners^ on the 2d of August followings sent a second letter to the American 
commander, informing him that negotiations for a general peace had commenced at 
Paris, and that Mr. Grenville had full powers to treat with all the parties at war, and 
that, by his instructions, ** the independency of the thirteen provinces was to be pro- 
prosed by him, in the first instance, instead of being made a condition of a general 
treaty.” 

A majority of the new British cabinet very early determined to offer America un- 
limited unconditional independence, as the basis of a negotiation for peace, and so 
instructed their minister, Mr. Grenville. This was a favourite measure with the 
marquis of Rockingham ; on this point, however, the cabinet was divided. The earl 
of Shelburne, though he acquiesced, was still opposed, and it was one of the last 
measures to which the king would assent. The illness of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and his death, which happened on the 1st of July, produced no little delay and 
difficulty in the negotiations. The appointment of Lord Shelburne as first lord of the 
treasury produced an open rupture in the cabinet. Lord John Cavendish, Mr. Fox, 
and some others, resigned their places. In consequence of this, William Pitt was 
made chancellor of the exchequer, and Thomas Townshend and Lord Grantham 
secretaries of state. There can be little doubt that the king, as well as Lord 
Shelburne, still entertained a distant hope that some arrangement might be made with 
the Americans short of an open and express acknowledgment of their independence; 
and the views of the latter on this point, probably, had no little influence in placing 
him at the head of the administration.* Parliament adjourned on the 11th of July, 
having passed an act at the close of the session, authorizing the king to conclude a 
peace or truce with the Americans. 

The instructions of congress to the American commissioners not to conclude peace 
without the consent of France, rendered their situation complicated and embarrassing. 
There were several questions which the Americans deemed of the first importance, 
in which the French court either felt no interest, or were opposed to the American 
claims. The principal of these points referred to the right of fishery on the grand 
bank, and the western boundary of the United States.*^ On the latter point, Spain, 


* Among the papers of Dr. Franklin was found the following memorandum : ** Immediately after the deatn 
of Lord Rockingham, the king said to Lord Shelburne, ‘ I will be plain with you, the point next my heart, 
and which I am determined, be the consequence what it may, never to relinquish but with my crown and life, 
is, to prevent a total unequivocal recognition of the independence of America. Promise to support me on this 
ground, and I will leave you unmolested on every other ground, and witli full power as the prime minister of 
this kingdom.' The bargain was struck.” — Franklin’s Works, vol. v. p. 826. 

^ ** The mispiciotts of the American ministers as to the views of the French court, concerning the fisheries 
and boundaries, were confirmed by a letter from Barbe de Marbois, charge des affaires in America, a copy of 
which (the original having been intercepted) was, about this time, put into their hands. The policy, as well 
as intenti(m of France, as disdosed by this letter, evidently was, that the fisheries and western country should 
he relinquished by Uw United States as the price of peace ; and Monsieur Marbois hints to Vetgennes the' 
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j who was also a party to the negotiations^ was extremely desirous of limiting as much 
I as possible the extent of the American territory. These circumstances occasioned 
much difficulty and considerable delay. At length the American commissioners 
determined to agree to a provisional treaty without the concurrence of the French 
court. Mr. Oswald, who had succeeded Mr. Grenville, on the part of the British 
government, strongly urged the propriety of the American loyalists being compensated 
I for the losses they had incurred during the struggle for independence ; but this pro- 

I position was met by a counter one from Dr. Franklin, that a similar arrangement 

I should be made by Great Britain in favour of the Americans who had suffered in 

I their property from the destruction carried on by the British troops. This point was 

therefore ultimately waved, and other difficulties being overcome, a provisional treaty 
was agreed to on the 30th of November; and after great delay, occasioned by the 
strenuous endeavours of the court of Madrid to procure the cession of Gibraltar by 
Great Britain, preliminary treaties of peace were signed on the 20th of January, 
1783, between France, Spain, and Great Britain.' 

On the 24th of March, intelligence of a general peace reached America by a letter 
from the Marquis de la Fayette; and orders were immediately issued recalling all 
armed vessels cruising under the authority of the United States. Congress soon after 
received official information of the agreement between the ministers of the United 
States and Great Britain, and of the exchange of ratifications of the preliminary 
articles between Great Britain and France; and, on the 11th of April, they issued a 
proclamation, declaring the cessation of arms, as well by sea as by land, agreed upon 

propiiety of taking* early measures to prevent any discontents in America in consequence of such relinquishment. 
After speaking of the different parties in the United States on these subjects, he says, ‘ There are some 
judicious persons to whom one may speak of giving up the fisheries and the [boundaries] of the west, for the 
sake of peace. But there are enthusiasts who ily out at this idea, and their numbers cannot fail of increasing 
when, after the English are expelled this continent, the burden of the war will scarce be felt.’ In conclusion 
he says, * But it is best to be prepared for any discontent, although it should be temporary. It is remarked 
by some, that as England has other fisheries besides Newfoundland, she may, perhaps, endeavour that the 
Americans should partake in that of the grand bank, in order to conciliate their affections, or procure some 
compensation, or create a jealousy between them and us. But it does not seem likely that she will act so 
contrary to her interest; and were she to do it, it will be better to have declared at an early period to the 
Americans, that their pretension is not founded, and that his majesty does not intend to support it.’ ” — 
Franklin’s Works. Pitkin, vol. ii. p. 141. 

‘ * When these, with the provisional treaty with America, were laid before parliament in February following, 
they became the subject of violent debates and severe animadversion. The ministry were accused of sacridcing 
the interests of their country, by making unnecessary concessions to their enemies. One of the resolutions 
introduced into the house of commons on the subject, by Lord John Cavendish, was, ** That the concessioiis 
made to the adversaries of Great Britain, by the provisional treaty and preliminary articles, were greater than 
they were entitled to, either from the actual situation of their respective possessions, or from their comparative 
strength.” This resolution was carried against the ministry by two hundred and seven to one hundred and 
ninety. The great object of the majority was, to compel Lord Shelburne and some of his adherents to resign ' 
their places. This was effected by the extraordinary coalition of Lord North and Mr. Fox, and their friends. 
On the 2d of April a new administration was formed, at the head of which was placed the duke of Portland 
and Lord North and Mr. Fox were made secretaries of state. 
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between the United States and his Britannic majesty^ and enjoining its strict observ- 
ance. On the 19th of April, peace was proclaimed in the American army by the 
commander-in-chief, precisely eight years from the day of the first effusion of blood 
at Lexington. 

The independence of the United States was acknowledged by Sweden, on the 5th 
of February ; by Denmark, on the 25th of February ; by Spain, on the 24th of 
March ; and by Russia, in July ; treaties of amity and commerce were also concluded 
with each of those powers. On the 8th of June, General Washington addressed a 
letter to each of the governors of the several states in the union, on the present 
situation, and what appeared to him the wisest policy, of the United States. In this 
paternal and affectionate letter he stated four things which he conceived to be essential 
to their well-being, and even to their existence, as an independent power : An indis- 
soluble union of the states under one general head; a sacred regard to public justice; 
the adoption of a proper peace establishment; and the prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition, among the people of the United States, which will induce them 
to forget their local prejudices and politics, to make those mutual concessions which 
are requisite to the general prosperity, and, in some instances, to sacrifice their indi- 
vidual advantages to the interest of the community. These,” he added, “are the 
pillars on which the glorious fabric of our inde 2 )endency and national character must 
be supported.” Having requested that each governor would communicate these 
sentiments to his legislature at their next meeting, and that they might be considered 
“as the legacy of one who has ardently wished, on all occasions, to be useful to his 
country, and who, even in the shade of retirement, will not fail to implore the Divine 
benediction upon it;” he concluded his letter in language becoming a Christian 
patriot, and worthy of perpetual remembrance : “ I now make it my earnest prayer 
that God would have you, and the state over which you preside, in his holy protec- 
tion, that he would incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordina- 
tion and obedience to government ; to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one 
another, for their fellow-citizens of the United States at large, and particularly for 
their brethren who have served in the field ; and, finally, that he would most graci 
ously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean ourselves 
with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind, which were the characteristics 
of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, without an humble imitation of whose 
example in these things we can never hope to be a happy nation.” 

The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United States of 
America was signed at Paris on the 3d of September, by David Hartley, Esq., on the 
part of his Britannic majesty, and by John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and John 
Jay, on the part of the United States. The provisions of the treaty attest the zeal 
and ability of the American negotiators, as well as the liberal feelings which actuated 
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the British ministry. The independence of the United States was fully acknow- 
ledged. The right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, and certain &cilities 
in the enjoyment of that right, were secured to them for ever ; and territory was 
ceded to them more extensive than the most sanguine had dared to anticipate or 
to hope.*" 

An abstract of this memorable document will not be deemed unnecessary in a work like the present.— By 
the first article of this treaty, his Britannic majesty acknowledges tlie United States, viz. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, 
and independent states ; that ho treats with them as such, and for himself, his heirs and successors, relinquishes 
all claims to the government, propriety and territorial rights of the same, and every part thereof. By the 
second article, the boundaries of the United States are declared and described from St Croix in Nova Scotia 
to Canada, by the lakes and the river Mississippi to East Florida. By the third article, it is agreed, that the 
people of the United States shall continue to enjoy unmolested the right to take fisli of every kind on the 
grand bank, and on all the other hanks of Newfoundland, also in the gulf of St. Lawrence, and at all other 
places in the sea where tlie inhabitants of both countries used at any time heretofore to fish; and also that the 
inhabitants of the United States shall have liberty to take fish of every kind on such part of the coast of New- 
foundland as British fishermen shall use (but not to dry or cure the same on that island) ; and also on the 
coasts, bays, and creeks of all other of his Britannic majesty's dominions in America; and that the American 
fishermen shall have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled hays, harbours, and creeks of Nova 
Scotia, Magdalen islands, and Labrador, so long as the same shall remain unsettled; but so soon as the same 
or either of them shall be settled, it shall not he lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such 
settlement without a previous agreement for that purpose of tlie inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the 
ground. By the fourth article, it is agreed, that creditors on either side shall meet with no lawful impediment 
to the recovery of tlu; full valu(.*, in sterling money, of all bona fide debts heretofore contracted. By tlie fifth 
article, it is agivjcd, that the congress shall earnestly recommend it to the legislatures of the respective states, 
to provide for the restitution of all c.states, rights, and propertie.s which have been confiscated, belonging to 
real British subjects, and also of the estates, rights, and properties of persons resident in districts in the pos- 
session of his majesty’s arms, and who have not borne arras against the said United States; and that persons 
of any otlier description shall have free liberty to go to any part or parts of any of the thirteen United States, 
and therein to remain twelve inontlis, unmolested in their endeavours to obtain the restitution of such of their 
estates, rights, and properties as may have been confiscated ; and that congress shall also earnestly recommend 
to the several states a reconsideration and revision of all acts or laws regarding the premises, so as to render 
the said laws or acts perfectly consistent not only with justice and equity, but with that spirit of conciliation 
which, on the return of the blessings of peace, should universally prevail. And that congress shall also recom- 
mend to the several states, that the estates, rights, and proi)erties of such last-mentioned persons shall be 
restored to them, they refunding to any persons who may be now in possession the bona fide price (where any 
has been given) which such persons may have paid uii purchasing any of the said lands, rights, or properties, 
since the confiscation. And it is agreed that all persons who have any interest in confiscated lands, either by 
debts, marriage settlements, or otherwise, shall meet with no lawful impediment in the prosecution of their 
just rights. By the sixth article, it is agreed, that there shall be no future confiscations made, nor any prose- 
cutions commenced against any person or persons, for or by reason of the part which he or they may have 
taken in the present war; and that no person shall on that account sufi’er any future loss or damage, either in 
bis person, liberty, or property; and that those who may be in confinement on such charges, at the time of 
the ratification of the treaty in America, shall be immediately set at liberty, and the prosecution so commenced 
be discontinued. By the seventh article, it is agreed, that there shall be a firm and perpetual peace between 
bk Britannic majesty and the said states, and between the subjects of the one and the citizens of the other: ^ 
wherefore, all hostilities, both by sea and land, shall from henceforth cease ; all prisoners on both sides shall 
be set at liberty; and his Britannic majesty shall, with all convenient speed, and without causing any destruc- 
tion, or carrying away any negroes or other property of the American inhabitants, withdraw all bis armies* 
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While the negotiations were pending the American troops were retained in service^ 
bujt remained unemployed at their various stations. They saw with pleasure the end 
of their toils approaching, but apprehended that their country, when she no longer 
needed their services, would forget with what zeal and fidelity they had been rendered. 
The officers, especially, dreaded that, after having, for want of pay, expended their 
private fortunes, and after having exhausted their strength in the performance of 
arduous and protracted services, they should be dismissed in poverty, without any 
secure provision for their future support. In the course of the war, a resolution had 
been adopted by congress, stipulating that the officers, after being disbanded, should 
receive half-pay for life. This resolution had never been ratified by the requisite 
number of states, and no safe reliance could therefore be placed upon it. In 
December, 1782 , the officers forwarded to congress a petition, praying that all arrears 
which were due to them might be discharged, and that, instead of half-pay for life, a 
sum equal to five years’ full pay should be paid or secured to them when disbanded. 
The delay of congress to comply with this request produced an alarming agitation in 
that portion of the army stationed at Newburgh. An address to the officers was 
privately circulated, written with great ability, and admirably well fitted to work upon 
those passions which recent sufferings and gloomy forebodings had excited in every 
bosom. The writer boldly recommended that, as all the applications to the sympathy 
and justice of congress had failed of success, an appeal should be made to their fears. 
Fortunately, the commander-in-chief was in the camp. Though conscious that the 
officers had just cause of complaint, he was aware that duty to his country, and even 
friendship for them, required that he should prevent the adoption of rash and dis- 
orderly expedients to obtain redress. Calling them together, he, by a calm and 
sensible address, persuaded them to rely still longer upon the disposition of congress 
to perform for them whatever the limited means of the nation would permit. In a 
letter to that body, giving an account of these occurrences, he maintained and enforced 
the claims of the officers with such pathos and strength of reasoning, that their request 
was granted. 

gorriions, and fleets from the said United States, and from every post, place, and harbour within the same, 
leaving in all fortifications the American artillery that may be therein; and shall also order and cause all 
archives, records, deeds, and papers, belonging to any of the said states or their citizens, which in the course 
of the war may have fallen into the hands of his officers, to be forthwith restored and delivered to the proper 
states and persons to whom', they belong. By the eighth article, the navigation of the river Mississippi, from 
its source to the ocean, shall for ever remain free and open to the subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of 
the United States. By the ninth article, in case it should so happen that any place or territory belonging to 
Great Britain, or to the United States, should have been conquered by the arms of either from the other before 
the arrival of tlie said provisional articles in America, it is agreed, tliat the same shall be restored without 
difficulty, and without requiring any compensation. By the tenth article, the solemn ratifications of the present 
treaty exhibited in good and due form, shall be exchanged between the contracting parties in the space of six 
months, or sooner if possible, to be computed from the day of the signature of the present treaty. 
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On the 18th of October^ congress issued a proclamation for disbanding the army. 
This document states, That, in the progress of an arduous and difficult war, the 
armies of the United States of America have displayed every military and patriotic 
virtue, and are not less to be applauded for their fortitude and magnanimity in the 
most trying scenes of distress, than for a series of heroic and illustrious achieve- 
ments, which exalt them to high rank among the most zealous and successful defenders 
of the rights and liberties of mankind ; and that, by the blessing of Divine Providence 
on our cause and our arms, the glorious period is arrived when our national indepen- 
dence and sovereignty are established, and we enjoy the prospect of permanent and 
honourable peace. The United States, in congress assembled, thus impressed with a 
lively sense of the distinguished merit and good conduct of the said armies, do ^ve 
them the thanks of their country for their long, eminent, and faithful services. And 
it is our will and pleasure, that such part of the federal armies as stand engaged 
j to serve during the war, and as by our acts of the 26th of May, the 1 1th of June, the 
9th of August, and the 26th of September last, were furloughed, shall, from and after 
the 3d day of November next, be absolutely discharged, by virtue of this our pro- 
clamation, from the said service.” 

New York was evacuated by the British on the 25th of November, and the 
Americans took possession of the city the same day ; and a short time after the army 
I was disbanded, and again mingled with their fellow-citizens." 

General Washington, taking an affectionate leave of his officers, repaired to 
I Annapolis, where congress was sitting, and there, at a public audience, with dignity 
I and sensibility, resigned his commission as commander-in-chief of the American 

I armies. Then, with a character illustrious throughout the world, he returned to his 

residence at Mount Vernon, possessing the sincere love and profound veneration of 
his countrymen. 

The momentous contest, the history of which has occupied the preceding chapters, 
suggests a train of reflections which, were we to indulge them, would lead us to an 

® The following culogium from the lips of an cloqueiii living statesmen, when pleading for the relief of tlic 
illustrious survivors, conveys a just idea of the honourable conduct of this band of patriots: — “ The army was 
to be disbanded; but it was unpaid. It was to lay down its own power; but there was no government with 
adequate power to perform what had been promised to it. In this critical moment what is its conduct? Does 
it disgrace its high character? Is temptation able to seduce it? Does it speak of righting itself? Does it 
undertake to redress its own wrongs by its own sword? Does it lose its patriotism in its deep sense of injury 
j and injustice? Docs military ambition cause its integrity to swerve? Far, far otherwise. It had faithfully 
served and saved the country, and to that country it now referred, with unhesitating confidence, its claim 
and its complaints. It laid down its arms with alacrity; it mingled itself with the mass of the community; 

! and it waited till, in better times, and under a new government, its services might be rewarded, and tha 
promiMB made to it fulfilled. We can hardly recur to this example too often, or dwell on it too mudl, 
for the honour of our country, and of its defenders.” — The Speeches and Forensic Arguments of Daniil 
Webster, p. 356, 357. 
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extent inconsistent with the character of the work. This struggle between despotism 
and liberty possesses, indeed, some features that are common to all enterprises of a 
similar character ; but there are others which are peculiar to itself, and which place 
it in happy contrast with instances both of an earlier and of a more recent date. The 
great contest when England liberated herself for a season from the iron rule of the 
Stuarts resembles in its progress, perhaps more than any other, the American revolu- 
tion ; but how different were its results ! In the former case a military despotism 
succeeded, which rendered the people desirous of the return even of a profligate prince, 
and facilitated the establishment of an oligarchy, from whose oppression the nation is 
only now making an effort to escape ; in the latter, the principles of liberty have 
been matured, and the grand spectacle exhibited of the existence of lawful and 
powerful authority, as remote from despotism as the freedom it protects is from licen- 
tiousness. If, again, we compare the American revolution to that of which it has the 
reputation of being a principal, if not the chief cause, how must infidel France blush 
at the sight of her garments dyed deep in the blood of her sons to make way, first for 
a splendid but deceitful military imperialism, and then for the restoration of a 
priest-ridden dynasty, to purify herself from which she has required a second sacrifice 
on the altar of liberty! Whence, then, did the efibrts wc have been narrating 
derive their superiority, both as to their character and their results ? While many 
have urged the difference of national temperament and external circumstances, which, 
doubtless, possessed some influence, we feel no hesitation in affirming, that the dis- 
tinction is mainly to be attributed to the presence of enlightened religious principle. 
To enter into the arguments which substantiate this assertion would be foreign to 
the purpose of historic narrative. Any reader who has given impartial attention 
to the tone of piety which pervades the public acts of the congress of America, and 
of her principal leaders, especially those of the commander-in-chief, as well as the 
spirit of the people at large, with some exceptions, will not for one moment deny 
that religious principle, and success in the arduous conflict, and well-ordered liberty 
as the result, are here closely associated; and if there be any bold enough — we had 
almost said profane enough — to gainsay the relation of cause and effect in this case, 
we scaioely know which to deem most at fault, his understanding or his heart. 
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CHAPTER IIU 


Washington’s administration. 


In every department of nature violent efforts are succeeded by a corresponding 
exhaustion; and the struggles of a nation for liberty and independence afford no 
exception to this universal law. From the evils inseparable from such contests, the 
pusillanimous and the sordid may urge arguments in favour of what they deem a 
prudent and profitable submissiveness to arbitrary sway; but the lover of freedom, 
while he will not deny that there are evils in national convulsion, even when necessi- 
tated by the most justifiable causes, will still scorn to evade them by a base servility; 
and ill does it become those w^ho have rendered such evils inevitable, to attempt to 
cast the odium of them on the noble and self-denying efforts of the patriot. 

The exhausting effect of their exertions was felt by the people of the United 
States for a considerable period after peace, as well as independence, had been 
secured. The enthusiasm of a popular contest terminating in victory, began to 
subside, and the sacrifices of the revolution soon became known and felt. The 
claims of those who toiled, and fought, and suffered in the arduous struggle, were 
strongly urged, and the government had neither resources nor power to satisfy or to 
silence them. The federal head had no separate or exclusive fund. The mem- 
bers of congress depended on the states which they respectively represented, even for 
their own maintenance, and money for national purposes could only be obtained 
by requisitions on the different members of the confederacy. On them it became 
necessary immediately to call for funds to discharge the arrears of pay due to the 
soldiers of the revolution, and the interest on the debt which the government had 
been compelled to contract. The legislatures of the different states received these 
requisitions with respect, listened to the monitory warnings of congress with defe- 
rence, and with silent and inactive acquiescence. Their own situation, indeed, was 
full of embarrassment. The wealth of the country had been totally exhausted during 
the revolution. Taxes could not be collected, because there was no money to repre- 
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sent the value of the little personal property which had not been^ and the land which 
could not be, destroyed ; and commerce, though preparing to burst from its thral- 
dom, had not yet had time to restore to the annual produce of the country its 
exchangeable value. The states owed each a heavy debt for local services rendered 
during the revolution, for which it was bound to provide, and each had its own 
domestic governtaient to support. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
lhat each state was anxious to retain for its own benefit the small but rising revenue 
derived from foreign commerce ; and that the custom-houses in each commercial city 
were considered as the most valuable sources of income which the states possessed. 
Each state, therefore, made its own regulations, its tariff^ and tonnage duties, and, 
as a natural consequence, the dilFerent states clashed with each other; one nation 
became more favoured than another under the same circumstances ; and one state 
pursued a system injurious to the interests of another. Hence the confidence of 
foreign countries was destroyed ; and they would not enter into treaties of commerce 
with the confederated government, while they were not likely to be carried into 
effect. A general decay of trade, the rise of imported merchandise, the fall of pro- 
duce, and an uncommon decrease of the value of lands, ensued. 

The distress of the inhabitants was continually on the increase ; and in Massa- 
chusetts, where it was most felt,®’ an insurrection of a serious character was the 
consequence. Near the close of the year 1786, the populace assembled to the ' 
number of two thousand, in the north-western part of the state, and, choosing Daniel ' 
Shays their leader, demanded that the collection of debts should he suspended, and 
that the legislature should authorize the emission of paper money for general circu- 
lation. Two bodies of militia, drawn from those parts of the state where disaffection 
did not prevail, were immediately despatched against them, one under the command 
of General Lincoln, the other of General Shepard. The disaffected were dispersed 
with less difficulty than had been apprehended, and, abandoning their seditious pur- 
poses, accepted the proffered indemnity of the government. 

The time at length came when the public mind gave tokens of being prepared for a 
change in the constitution of the general government — an occurrence the necessity of 
which had long been foreseen by Washington and most of the distinguished patriots 
of that period. Evil had accumulated upon evil, till the mass became too oppressive 
to be endured, and the voice of the nation cried out for relief. The first decisive 
measures proceeded from the merchants, who came forward almost simultaneously in all 
parts of * the country, with representations of the utter prostration of the mercantile 
interests, and petitions for a speedy and efficient remedy. It was shown, that the 
advantages of this most important source of national prosperity were flowing into the 
hands of foreigners, and that the native merchants were suffering for the want of 
a just protection and a uniform system of trade. The wise and reflecting were 
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convinced that some decided efforts were necessary to strengthen the general go- 
* vermnent^ or that a dissolution of the union, and perhaps a devastating anarchy, would 
be inevitable. The first step towards a general reformation was rather accidental 
than premeditated. Certain citizens of Virginia and Maryland had formed a scheme 
for promoting the navigation of the Potomac and Chesapeake Bay, and commissioners 
were appointed by those two states to meet at Alexandria, and devise some plan 
of operation. These persons made a visit to Mount Vernon, and, while there, it was 
proposed among themselves that more important objects should be connected with the 
purpose at first in view, and that the state governments should be solicited to appoint 
other commissioners, with enlarged powers, instructed to form a plan for maintaining 
a naval force in the Chesapeake, and also to fix upon some system of duties on 
exports and imports in which both states should agree, and that in the end congress 
should be petitioned to allow these privileges. TJiis project was approved by the 
legislature of Virginia, and commissioners were accordingly appointed. The same 
legislature passed a resolution recommending the design to other states, and inviting 
them to unite, by their commissioners, in an attempt to establish such a system of 
commercial relations as would promote general harmony and prosperity. Five states 
only, in addition to Virginia, acceded to this proposition, namely, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. From these states commissioners 
assembled at Annapolis, but they had hardly entered into a discussion of the topics 
which naturally forced themselves into view, before they discovered the powers with 
which tliey were intrusted to be so limited, as to tie up their hands from effecting 
any purpose that could be of essential utility. On this account, as well as from the 
circumstance that so few states Mere represented, they wisely declined deciding on 
any important measures in reference to the particular subjects for which tliey had 
come together. This convention is memorable, however, as having been the prelude 
to the one which followed. Before the commissioners adjourned, a report was agreed 
upon, in which the necessity of a revision and reform of the articles of the old federal 
! compact was strongly urged, and which contained a recommendation to all the state 
legislatures for the appointment of deputies, to meet at Philadelphia, with more ample 
powers and instructions. This proposal was eventually carried into effect, and, in 
conformity with it, a convention of delegates from the several states met at Phila- 
, delphia in May, 1787. Of this body of eminent statesmen, George Washington was 
unanimously elected president. They deliberated with closed doors during a period 
of four months. One party in the convention was anxious to enlarge, another to 
abridge the authority delegated to the general government. This was the first genn 
of parties in the United States; not that materials were wanting, for the dissenstong 
I of the revolution had left behind some bitterness of spirit, and feelings that only 
! awaited an opportunity for their disclosure. The divisions in the convention proved 
j VOL. I. . 3 H 
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the foundation of many a subsequent struggle. At length a constitution was agreed 
on, which, after being reported to congress, was submitted for ratification to conven- 
tions held in the respective states. This constitution differs, in many important 
particulars, from the articles of confederation; and, by its regulations, connects the 
states more closely together, under a general and supreme government, composed of 
three departments, legislative, executive, and judicial; and invested with powers 
essential to its being respected, both by foreign nations and the states whose interest 
it was designed to secure. The provisions and characteristics of this interesting and 
important political code, will receive the consideration to which they are so justly 
entitled in another department of our work. 

As that party which was desirous to extend the powers of the constitution, had been 
the most anxious for the formation of this system, and the most zealous advocates for 
its adoption, it almost naturally followed that the administration of it was committed 
to their hands. This party, which might, from their opinions, have been denomi- 
nated nationalists, or, in more modern phraseology, centralists, acquired the name 
oi federalists, while the appellation of anti-federalists was given to their antagonists. 
ITie latter, ardently attached to freedom, imagined that rulers, possessing such exten- 
sive sway, such abundant patronage, and such independent tenure of office, would 
become fond of the exercise of powder, and in the end arrogant and tyrannical. The 
former, equally devoted to the cause of national liberty, contended that to preserve it 
an energetic government was necessary. They described, witli powerful effect, the 
evils actually endured from the inefficiency of the confederation, and demanded that 
a trial at least should be made of the remedy proposed. 

In eleven states, a majority, though in some instances a small one, decided in favour 
of the ratification of the constitution. Provision \vas then made for the election of 
the officers to compose the executive and legislative departments. In the highest sta- 
tion, the electors, by a unanimous vote, placed the illustrious Washington; and to the 
office of vice-president, by a vote nearly unanimous, they elevated J ohn Adams, wdio, 
in stations less conspicuous, had, with equal patriotism, rendered important services 
to his country. On the 23d of April the president elect arrived at New York, where 
he was received by the governor of the state, and conducted with military honours, 
through an immense concourse of people, to the apartments provided for him. Here 
he received the salutations of foreign ministers, public bodies, political characters, and 
private citiaens of distinction, who pressed around him to offer their congratulations, 
and to ex|»eBs their joy at seeing the man who liad the confidence of all, at the head 
of the American republic. On the 30th of April the president was inaugurated. 
Having taken the oath of office in an open gallery adjoining the senate chamber, in 
the view of an immense concourse of people, who attested their joy by loud an 
repeated acclamatioiiSi he returned to the senate chamber, where he delivered an 
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appropriate address. After expressing a conflict of emotions on being thus called by 
the voice of his counUy from his chosen retreat to a trust, the magnitude And difficulty 
of which he oppressively felt, he observed, — “ Such being the impressions under 
which I have, in obedience to the public summons, repaired to* the present statioiii it 
would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent supplicatipns 
to that Almighty Being who rules over the universe, who presides in the councils of 
nations, and whose providential aids can supply every human defect, that his bene* 
diction may consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the people of the United 
States, a government instituted by themselves for these essential purposes, and may 
enable every instrument employed in its administration, to execute with success the 
functions allotted to Iiis charge. In tendering this homage to the great Author of 
every public and private good, I assure myself that it expresses your sentiments not 
less than my own; nor those of my fellow-citizens at large less than either. No people 
can be bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand which conducts the aflairs 
of men, more than the people of the United States. Every step by which they have 
advanced to the character of an independent nation, seems to have been distinguished 
by some token of providential agency. And in the important revolution just accom- 
plished in the system of their united government, the tranquil deliberations and 
voluntary consent of so many distinct communities, from which the event has resulted, 
cannot be compared with the means by which most governments have been established 
without some return of pious gratitude, along with a humble anticipation of the future 
blessings which the past seem to presage. These reflections, arising out of the 
present crisis, have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. 
You will join with me, I trust, in thinking that there are none under the influence 
of which the proceedings of a new and free government can more auspiciously 
commence.” 

The same disinterested spirit which had appeared in the general, was shown 
in the president. Having, at his entrance on the military service, renounced every 
pecuniary compensation, he now declined any share in the personal emoluments 
which may be indispensably included in a permanent provision for the executive 
department;” and requested that the pecuniary estimates for the station in which lie 
was placed, might, during his continuance in it, “ be limited to such actual expen- 
ditures as the public good may be thought to require.” Having thus imparted to 
you my sentiments, as they have been awakened by the occasion which brings ii$ 
together,” concludes this admirable man, I shall take my present leave; but not 
without resorting once more to the benign Parent of the human race, in humble 
supplication, that since he has been pleased to favour the American people with 
opportunities for deliberating in perfect tranquillity, and dispositions for dedffing 
with unparalleled unanimity on a form of government, for the security of their union 
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and th^ advancement of their happiness; so his divine blessing may be equally con- 
spicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and the wise measures 
on which the success of this government must depend.’• ** 

The government being now completely organized, and a system of revenue esta- 
blished, the president proceeded to make appointments of suitable persons to fill the 
offices which had been created.'" After a laborious and important session, in which 
perfect harmony subsisted between the executive and the legislature, congress ad- 
journed on the 29th of September to the first Monday in the succeeding January. 

At the next session of congress, which commenced in January, 1790, Mr. Hamilton, 
the secretary of the treasury, made his celebrated report upon the public debts con- 
tracted during the revolutionary war. Taking an able and enlarged view of the 
advantages of public credit, he recommended that not only the debts of the conti- 
nental congress, but those of the states arising from their exertions in the common 
cause, should be funded or assumed by the general government; and that provision 
should be made for paying the interest, by imposing taxes on certain articles of 
luxury, and on spirits distilled within the country. The report of the secretary was 
largely discussed, and with great force of argument and eloquence. In conclusion, 
congress passed an act for the assumption of the state debts, and for funding the 
national debt. By the provisions of this act, 21,500,000 dollars of the state debts 
were assumed in specific proportions; and it was particularly enacted, that no certi- 
ficate should be received from a state creditor which could be ascertained to have 
been issued for any purpose other than compensations and expenditures for services 
or supplies towards the prosecution of the late war, and the defence of the United 
States, or of some part thereof, during the same.” Thus was the national debt 
funded upon principles which considerably lessened the weight of the public burdens, 
and gave much satisfaction to the public creditors. The produce of the sales of the 
lands lying in the western territory, and the surplus product of the revenue, after 
satisfying the appropriations which were charged upon it, with the addition of two 
millions which the president was authorized to borrow at five per cent, constituted 


• The senate thus speak, in their answer to the president: — “We rejoice, and with us all America, that, in 
obedience to the call of our common country, you have returned once more to public life. In you all parties 
confide; in you all interests unite: and we Iiavu no doubt that your past services, great as tliey have been, 
will be equalled by your future exertions; and that your prudence and sagacity as a statesman will tend to 
avert Hie dangers to which we are exposed, to give stability to the present government, and dignity and 
splendour to that country which your skill and valour so eminently contributed to raise to independence and 
to en^pire.** 

^ At thei head of the department of state he placed Mr. Jefferson ; at the head of the treasury. Colonel 
Hamilton the head of the war department. General Knox; in the office of attorney- general, Edmund 
KandolpU; at the head of the judicial department, Mr. Jay. The associate justices were John Rutledge, of 
South Carolina, James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, William Cushing, of Massachusetts, Robert Harrison, of 
Maryland, and J^n Blair, of Vhrginia. 
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a sinking fund to be applied to the reduction of the debt. The efiect of diese 
measures was great and rapid. The permanent value thus given to the debt pro- 
duced a result equal to the most favourable anticipations. The sudden increase of 
monied capital derived from it invigorated commerce, and consequently gave a nevr" 
stimulus to agriculture. 

It has already been stated, that when the new government was first organized, but 
eleven states had ratified the constitution. Afterwards North Carolina and Rhode 
Island, the two dissenting states, adopted it; the former in November, 1789, the 
latter in May, 1790. In 1791, Vermont adopted it, and applied to congress to be 
admitted into the union. An act was also passed, declaring that the district of 
Kentucky, then part of Virginia, should be admitted into the union on the 1st day of 
J une in the succeeding year. 

During the year 1790, a termination was put to the war which, for several years, 
had raged between the Creek Indians and the state of Georgia. Pacific overtures 
were also made to the hostile tribes inhabiting the banks of the Sciota and the 
Wabash. These being rejected, an army of fourteen hundred men, commanded by 
General Harmcr, was despatched against them. Two battles were fought near 
Chillicothe, in Ohio, between successive detachments. from this army and the Indians, 
in which the latter were victorious. Emboldened by these succes-ses, they continued 
to make more vigorous attacks upon the frontier settlements, which suffered all the 
distressing calamities of an Indian war. Additional troops were raised, and the com- 
mand of the whole, amounting to nearly two thousand men, w’as given to General St. 
Clair, By desertion and detachments, this force was, however, reduced to fourteen 
hundred, wdien, on the 3d of November, 1791, they encamped a few miles from the 
villages on the Miami, But before sunrise the next morning, just after the troops 
were dismissed from the parade, they ^vere attacked unexpectedly by the Indians. 
The new levies, who were in front, rushed back in confusion upon the regulars. The 
latter, however, with great intrepidity, advanced into the midst of the enemy, who 
retired from covert to covert, keeping always beyond reach, and again returning as 
soon as the troops were recalled from pursuit. At length, after a contest of three or 
lour hours, St. Clair, whose ill-hcaith disabled him from performing the active duties 
of commander, determined to withdraw from the field the remnant of his troops ; for- 
tunately, the victorious Indians preferred the plunder of the camp to pursuit, and 
the vanquished continued their retreat unmolested to the frontier settlements. In this 
battle, the numbers engaged on each side were supposed to be equal. Of the whites, 
the slaughter was almost beyond example. Six hundred and thirty were killed and 
i missing, and two hundred and sixty were wounded — a loss which proves at once the 
' obstinacy of the defence, and the bravery of the assailants. On receiving information 
i of this disaster, congress, resolving to prosecute the war with increased vigour, made 
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provision for augmenting, by enlistment, the military force of the nation to five thou- 
sand men. 

In the course of this year was completed the first census or enumeration of the 
inhabitants of the United Sutes. They amounted to 3,921,326, of which number 
695,655 were slaves. The revenue, according to the report of the secretary of the 
treasury, amounted to 4,771,000 dollars, the exports to about nineteen, and the 
imports to about twenty millions. A great improvement in the circumstances of* the 
people began at this period to be visible. The establishment of a firm and regular 
government, and confidence in the men whom they had chosen to administer it, gave 
an impulse to their exertions which bore them rapidly forward in the career of 
prosperity. 

Pursuant to the authority contained in the several acts on the subject of a perma- 
nent seat of the government of the United States, a district of ten miles square 
for this purpose was fixed on, comprehending lands on both sides of the River 
Potomac, and the towns of Alexandria and Georgetown. A city was laid out, and 
the sales which took place produced funds for carrying on the necessary public 
buildings. 

The war in Europe had embraced those powers with whom the United States had 
the most extensive relations. The French people regarded the Americans as their 
brethren, bound to them by the ties of gratitude ; and when the kings of Europe, 
dreading the establishment of republicanism in her borders, assembled in arms to 
restore monarchy to France, they looked across the Atlantic for sympathy and assist- 
ance. The new government, recalling the minister whom the king had appointed, 
despatched the citizen Genet, of ardent temper and a zealous republican, to supply 
his place. In April, 1793, he arrived at Charleston, in South Carolina, where he 
was received by the governor and the citizens, in a manner expressive of their warm 
attachment to his country, and their cordial approbation of the change of her institu- 
tions. Flattered by his reception, and presuming that the nation and the government 
were actuated by similar feelings, he undertook to authorize the fitting and arming of 
vessels in that port, enlisting men, and giving commissions to cruise and commit 
hostilities on nations with whom the United States were at peace ; captured vessels 
were brought into port, and the consuls of France assumed, under the authority of 
M. Genet, to hold courts of admiralty on them, to try, condemn, and authorize their 
eale^ The declaration of war made by France against Great Britain and Holland 
reached the United States early in the same month. The president,® regarding the 
situation of these states, issued his proclamation of neutrality on the 9th of May. In 
July, he requested the recall of M. Genet, who was soon afterwards recalled, and 
succeeded by .Mt Faudiet. 

• WfiBliltigton snd Adams had been re-elected to their respective offices. 
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After the defeat of St. Clair by the Indians^ in 1791 ^ General Wayne was appointed 
to command the American forces. Taking post near the country of the enemyi he 
made assiduous and long protracted endeavours to negotiate a peace. Failing in 
tliese, he marched against them at the head of three thousand men. On the ^th of 
August, 1794, an action took place in the vicinity of one of the British garrisons, on 
the banks of the Miami. A rapid and vigorous charge roused the savages from their 
coverts, and they were driven more than two miles at the point of the bayonet. 
Broken and dismayed, they fled without renewing the combat. In this decisive 
battle, the loss of the Americans in killed and wounded, including ofiicers, was one 
hundred and seven. Among the slain were Captain Campbell and Lieutenant Fowles, 
both of whom fell in the first charge. The American troops engaged in the battle 
did not amount to nine hundred ; the number of Indians was two thousand. After 
remaining on the banks of the Miami three days, during which time the houses and 
cornfields above and below the fort were burnt. General Wayne, on the 28th, 
returned with the army to Au Glaize, having destroyed 'all the villages and corn 
within fifty miles of the river. The Indians still continuing hostilities, their whole 
country was laid waste, and forts were erected in the heart of their settlements. The 
effect of the battle of the 20th of August was instantly and extensively felt. To the 
victory gained by the Americans is ascribed the rescue of the United States from a 
general war with the Indians north-west of the Ohio; and its influence is believed to 
have extended to the Indians in Georgia. In 1795, a treaty was concluded at 
Grenville, which, long and faithfully observed, gave peace and security to the frontier 
inhabitants, permitting the superabundant population of the eastern states to spread 
with astonishing rapidity over the fertile region north-west of the Ohio. 

The year 1794 is distinguished by an insurrection in Pennsylvania. In 1791, 
congress had enacted laws, laying duties upon spirits distilled within the United 
States, and upon stills. From the commencement of the operation of these laws, 
combinations were formed in the four western counties of Pennsylvania to defeat 
them, and violence was repeatedly committed. In July of the present year, about 
one hundred persons, armed with guns and other weapons, attacked the house of an 
inspector of the revenue, and wounded some persons within it. They seized the 
marshal of the district of Pennsylvania, who had been previously fired on while in the 
execution of his duty by a party of armed men, and compelled him to enter into 
stipulations to forbear the execution of his office. Both the inspector and the marshal 
mtere obliged to fly from that part of the country to the seat of government. These 
and many other outrages induced President Washington, on the 7th of August, to 
issue a proclamation, commanding the insurgents to disperse, and warning all persons 
against aiding, abetting, or comforting the perpetrators of these treasonable acts^ and 
requiring all officers, and other citizens, according to their respective duties and the 
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laws of the land, to exert their utmost endeavours to prevent and suppress such dan- 
gerous proceedings. On the 25th of September the president issued a second pro- 
clamation, admonishing the insurgents ; forcibly describing the obstinate and perverse 
spirit with which the lenient propositions of the government had been received j and 
declaring his fixed determination, in obedience to the duty assigned to him by the 
constitution, “to take care that the laws be faithfully executed,” and to reduce the re- 
fractory to obedience. Fifteen thousand men, placed under the command of Governor 
Lee, of Virginia, were marched into the disafiected counties. The strength of this 
army rendering resistance desperate, none was offered, and no blood was shed. A 
few of the most active leaders were seized and detained for legal prosecution. The 
great body of the insurgents, on submission, were pardoned, as were also the leaders, 

* after trial and conviction of treason. The government acquired the respect of the 
people by this exertion of its force, and their affection by this display of its lenity. 

Great Britain and the United States had each been incessantly complaining that 
the other had violated the stipulations contained in the treaty of peace. The former 
was accused of having carried away negroes at the close of the revolutionary war ; 
and of retaining in her possession certain military posts situated in the western 
wilderness, and within the limits of the United States. The latter were accused of 
preventing the loyalists from regaining possession of their estates, and British subjects 
from recovering debts contracted before the commencement of hostilities. For the 
purpose of adjusting these mutual complaints, and also for concluding a commercial 
treaty, Mr. Adams had been appointed, in 1785, minister to the court of St. Jameses; 
the British ministry then declined negotiating on the subject ; but after the constitu- 
tion of 1789 was ratified, ministers were interchanged, and the discussion was prose- 
cuted with no little zeal. In 1794, Mr. Jay being then minister from the United 
States, a treaty was concluded, which, in the spring of the next year, was laid before the 
senate. That body advised the president to ratify it, on condition that an alteration 
should be made in one of the articles. The democratic party, however, exclaimed in 
intemperate language against most of the stipulations it contained ; and the partisans 
of France swelled the cry of condemnation. Public meetings were held in various 
parts of the union, at which resolutions were passed expressing warm disapprobation 
of the treaty, and an earnest wish that the president would withhold his ratification. 
General Washington, believing that an adjustment of differences would conduce to 
the prosperity of the republic, and that the treaty before him was the best that could, 
at that time, be obtained, gave it his assent, in defiance of popular clamom*, and 
issued his proclamation stating its ratification, and declaring it to be the law of the 
land. The predominant party in the house of representatives expressed surprise that 
this prodamation should be issued before the sense of the house was taken on the 
sucgect, as they denied the power of the president and senate to complete a treaty 
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widiout their sanction. In March» a resolution passed, requesting the president 
to lay before the house a copy of the instructions to the minister of the United 
States, who negotiated the treaty with the king of Great Britain communicated by 
his message of the 1st of March, together with the correspondence and other docu- 
ments relative to the said treaty, excepting such of the said papers as any existing 
negotiation may render improper to be disclosed.” This resolve placed the president 
in a situation of high responsibility. He knew that the majority of the house entertained 
the opinion that a treaty was not valid until they had acted upon it. To oppose, in a 
government constituted like that of the United States, the popular branch of the 
legislature, would be attended with hazard, and subject him to much censure and 
abuse; but considerations of this nature make but weak impressions on a mind 
supremely solicitous to promote the public interest. Upon the most mature delibera- 
tion, the president conceived that to grant this request of the house would establish a 
false and dangerous principle in the diplomatic transactions of the nation, and he gave 
a denial to their request in an answer eminent for mildness, firmness, and per- 
spicuity, which concluded with the following brief recapitulation of the argument ; 

As, therefore, it is perfectly clear to my understanding that the assent of the house 
of representatives is not necessary to the validity of a treaty ; as the treaty with Great 
Britain exhibits in itself all the objects requiring legislative provision, and on these 
the papers called for can throw no light ; and as it is essential to the due administra- 
tion of the government, that the boundaries fixed by the constitution between the 
different departments should be preserved ; a just regard to the constitution, and to 
the duty of my office, under all the circumstances of this case, forbid a compliance 
with your request.” 

A resolution moved in the house to make the necessary appropriations to carry the 
British treaty into effect, excited among the members the strongest emotions, and gave 
rise to speeches highly argumentative, eloquent, and animated. The debate was 
protracted until the people took up the subject. In their respective corporations 
meetings were held, the strength of parties was fully tried, and it clearly appeared 
that the great majority were disposed to rally around the executive. Innumerable 
petitions were presented to congress, praying them to make the requisite appropria- 
tions. Unwilling to take upon themselves the consequences of resisting the public 
will, they yielded to this call. 

The conduct of Spain towards the United States had always been cold and un- 
friendly. She feared lest the principles of liberty and the desire of independence 
should find their way into her contiguous American provinces. At length, becoming 
involved in a war with France, embarrassed at home, and intimidated by the unaudio- 
rized preparations which, under the auspices of Genet, were making in Kentucky to 
invade Louisiana, she intimated her readiness to conclude a satisfactory treaty, diould 
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an envoy extraordinary be sent to Madrid for that purpose. Thomas Pinckney was 
accordingly appointed. In October, 1795, a treaty was signed, securing to the 
citizens of the United States the free navigation of the Mississippi to the ocean, and 
the privilege of lan^ng and depositing cargoes at New Orleans. 

During this year also a treaty was concluded with the regency of Algiers, with 
which the republic was previously at war. It stipulated that the United States, in 
conformity with the practice of other nations, should, as the price of peace, pay an 
annual tribute to the sovereign of that country. 

The last two or tliree years had witnessed several changes in the important offices of 
the nation. On the first day of the year 1794, Mr. Jefferson resigned the office of 
secretary of state, and was succeeded by Mr. Randolph. He had performed the 
duties of that office with extraordinary ability, and to the entire satisfaction of the 
! president. He was considered the leader of the republican party, enjoying their 
highest confidence and warmest attachment. On the last day of January, 1795, Mr. 
Hamilton retired from the office of secretary of the treasury. He possessed distin- 
I guished talents, and had exerted those talents to establish order where all was 
confusion, and to raise from the lowest depression the credit of the country. His 
complete success greatly exalted his reputation, and to him the federalists felt a 
sincerity of attachment equalled only by that entertained for Washington. He was 
peculiarly obnoxious to the republican party, and was accused by them of partiality 
to England, and of misconduct in office. After the closest scrutiny, his official 
character was acknowledged, by his enemies, to be without stain. He was suc- 
ceeded by Oliver Wolcott. At the close of the year 1794, General Knox resigned 
the office of secretary of war, and Colonel Pickering, of Massachusetts, was appointed 
in his place. In August Mr. Randolph, having lost the confidence of the president, and 
having in consequence retired from the administration, Mr. Pickering was appointed 
his successor in the department of state, and James McHenry, of Maryland, was made 
secretary of war. No republican being now at the head of any of the departments, 
many of the leaders of that party withdrew their support from the administration ; 
but the confidence of the people in the integrity and patriotism of the president 
experienced not the slightest abatement. 

The conduct adopted by France towards 4;he American republic continued to be 
a source of vexation. M. Fauchet charged the administration with sentiments of 
hostility to the allies of the United States, with partiality for their former foes, and 
urged the adoption of a course more favourable to the cause of liberty. Mr. Morris, 
the minister to Paris, having incurred the displeasure of those in power, was recalled 
at their Request, and his place supplied by Mr. Monroe. Being an ardent republican, 
he was received in the most respectful manner by the convention, who decreed that 
the flags of the two republics, entwined together, should be suspended in the 
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legislative hall, as a mark of their eternal union and friendship* M* Adet was 
appointed soon after to succeed M. Fauchet, He brought with him the colours of 
France, which he was instructed by the convention to present to the congress of the 
United States* They were received by the president with extraordinary ceremonies, 
transmitted to congress, and afterwards deposited in the national archives. But 
hVarice required of the United States more than professions and hopes, and more 
than by treaty she was entitled to claim. She wished to make them a party in the 
war she was waging with the despots of Europe. Failing in this, and jealous of the 
more intimate relations contracted with her principal enemy, England, she adopted 
regulations highly injurious to American commerce, directing her cruisers to capture 
in certain cases the vessels of the United States. In consequence of these regulations, 
several hundred vessels, loaded with valuable cargoes, were taken while prosecuting a 
lawful trade, and the whole confiscated. Believing that the rights of the nation were 
not asserted and vindicated with sufficient spirit by Mr. Monroe, the president recalled 
him, and Charles C. Pinckney, of South Carolina, was appointed in his stead. In 
the summer of 1796, he left the United States, instructed to use every effort com- 
patible with national honour, to restore the amicable relations which had once sub- 
sisted between the sister republics. 

As the period for a new election of a president of the United States approached, 
'after plain indications that the public voice would be in his favour, and when he pro- 
bably would have been chosen for the third time unanimously, Washington determined 
irrevocably to withdraw to the seclusion of private life. He published, in September, 
1796, a farewell address to the people of the United States, which ought to be 
engraven upon the hearts of his countrymen. In the most earnest and affectionate 
manner he called upon them to cherish an immovable attachment to the national 
union, to watch for its preservation with jealous anxiety, to discountenance even the 
suggestion that it could in any event be abandoned, and indignantly to frown upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of the country from the 
rest. Overgrown military establishments he represented as particularly hostile to 
republican liberty. While he recommended the most implicit obedience to the acts 
of the established government, and reprobated all obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations, under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or overawe the regular deliberation and action 
of the constituted authorities, he wished also to guard against the spirit of innovation 
upon the principles of the constitution. Aware that the energy of the system might 
be enfeebled by alterations, he thought that no change should be made without an 
evident necessity; and that, in so extensive a country, as much vigour as is consistent 
with liberty was indispensable. On the other hand, he pointed out the danger of a 
real despotism, by breaking down the partitions between the several departments ol 
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government, by destroying the reciprocal checks, and consolidating the different 
powers. Against the spirit of party, so peculiarly baneful in an elective government, 
he uttered his most solemn remonstrances, as well as against inveterate antipathies 
or passionate attachments in respect to foreign nations. While he thought that 
the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly and impartially awake against 
the wiles of foreign influence, he wished that good faith and justice should be 
observed towards all nations, and peace and harmony cultivated. In his opinion, 
honesty, no less in public than in private affairs, was always the best policy. Provi- 
dence, he believed, had connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue. 
Other subjects to which he alluded, were the importance of credit, of economy, of a 
reduction of the public debt, and of literary institutions; above all, he recommended 
religion and morality as indispensably necessary to political prosperity. This address 
to the people of the United States was received with the highest veneration and 
gratitude. Several of the state legislatures ordered it to be put upon their journals, 
and every citizen considered it as the legacy of the most distinguished American 
patriot. 

On the 7th of December, 1796, the president for the last time met the national 
legislature. In his speech, after taking a view of the situation of the United States, 
regardless of opposition and censure, he recommended the attention of congress to 
those measures which he deemed essential to national independence, honour, and 
prosperity. On the 4th of March, 1797, he attended the inauguration of his suc- 
cessor in office. Great sensibility was manifested by the members of the legislature 
and other distinguished characters when he entered the senate chamber, and much 
admiration expressed at the complacence and delight he manifested at seeing another 
clothed with the authority with which he had himself been invested. Having paid 
his affectionate compliments to Mr, Adams, as president of the United States, he 
bade adieu to the seat of government, and hastened to the delights of domestic life. 
He intended that his journey should have been private, but the attempt was vain ; the 
same affectionate and respectful attentions were on this occasion paid him which he 
had received during his presidency. In his retirement at Mount Vernon he gave the 
world the glorious example of a man voluntarily disrobing himself of the highest 
authority, and returning to private life, with a character having upon it no stain of 
ambition, of covetousness, of profusion, of luxury, of oppression, or of injustice; 
while it was adorned with the presence of virtues and graces, brilliant alike in the 
shade of retirement and in the glare of public life. 
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niE administhations of john adams and jefferbon. 


When the determination of Washington not again to accept of the presidentship left 
open the high office to the competition of the leaders of the great political parties, no 
exertion was spared throughout the union to give success to their respective claims. 
The federalists, desiring that the system of measures adopted by Washington should 
be pursued, and dreading the influence of French sentiments and principles, made 
the most active efforts to elect J ohn Adams. The republicans, believing their oppo- 
nents less friendly than themselves to the maxims of liberty, and too much devoted 
to the British nation and to British institutions, made equal exertions to elect 
Thomas Jefferson. The result .was the choice of Mr. Adams to be president, and 
Mr. Jefferson to be vice-president. 

The president was inaugurated on the 4th day of March. In his speech to con- 
gress he first adverted to the origin and progress of the American revolution ; to its 
successful issue, under an over-ruling Providence, in the establishment of national 
independence ; to the government of the United States under the confederation, and 
to the evils that were experienced from the defects in that first system of government. 
“ In this dangerous crisis,” he proceeded to observe, the people of America were 
not abandoned by their usual good sense, presence of mind, resolution, or integrity. 
Measures were pursued to concert a plan to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty. The public disquisitions, dis- 
cussions, and deliberations, issued in the present happy constitution of government.” 
After a brief comment upon the advantages of the form of government adopted, the 
president proceeded : “ Such is the amiable and interesting system of government 
which the people of America have exhibited to the admiration and anxiety of the 
wise and virtuous of all nations, for eight years, under the administration of a citizen, 
who, by a long course of great actions, regulated by prudence, justice, temperance, 
and fortitude, conducting a people inspired with the same virtues, and animated with 
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the same ardent patriotism and love of liberty, to independence and peace, to increas-* 
ing wealth and unexampled prosperity, has merited the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, 
commanded the highest praises of foreign nations, and secured immortal glory with 
posterity. With this great example before me,” concludes Mr. Adams, with the 
sense and spirit, the faith and honour, the duty and interest of the same American 
people pledged to support the constitution of the United States, I entertain no doubt 
of its continuance in all its energy ; Jind my mind is prepared, without hesitation, to 
lay myself under the most solemn obligations to support it to the utmost of my power; 
and may that Being, who is supreme over all, the patron of order, the fountain of 
justice, and the protector, in all ages of the world, of virtuous liberty, continue his 
blessing upon this nation and its government, and give it all possible success and 
duration, consistent with the ends of his providence.” 

Mr. Pinckney had been appointed minister plenipotentiary to the French republic 
in 1796. The object of his mission was stated, in his letter of credence, to be, *‘to 
maintain that good understanding which, from the commencement of the alliance, had 
subsisted between the two nations ; and to efface unfavourable impressions, banish 
suspicions, and restore that cordiality which was at once the evidence and pledge of a 
friendly union.” On inspecting his letter of credence, the directory announced to him 
their determination not to receive another minister plenipotentiary from the United 
States, until after the redress of grievances demanded of the American government, 
which the French republic had a right to expect from it.” The American minister was 
afterwards obliged, by a written mandate, to quit the territories of the French re- 
public. Besides other hostile indications, American vessels were captured wherever 
found ; and, under the pretext of their wanting a document, with which the treaty of 
commerce had been uniformly understood to dispense, they were condemned as prizes. 

In consequence of this serious state of the relations with France, the president, by 
proclamation, summoned congress to meet on the 15th of June; when, in a firm and 
dignified speech, he stated the great and unprovoked outrages of the French govern- 
ment. Having mentioned a disposition indicated in the executive directory to sepa- 
rate the people of America from their government, ‘^such attempts,” he added, ‘‘ought 
to be repelled with a decision which shall convince France and all the world that we 
are not a degraded people, humiliated under a colonial spirit of fear and sense of 
inferiority, fitted to be the miserable instruments of foreign influence, and regardless 
of national honour, character, and interest.” He expressed, however, his wish for an 
accommodation, and his purpose of attempting it. “ Retaining still the desire which 
has uniformly been manifested by the American government to preserve peace and 
friendship with all nations, and believing that neither the honour nor the interest of 
the United States absolutely forbade the repetition of advances for securing these 
desirable objects with France, he should,” he said, ** institute a fresh attempt at 
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negotiation^ and should not fail to promote and accelerate an accommodation on terms 
compatible with the rightSi duties, interests, and honour of the nation.” In the 
mean time, he earnestly recommended it to congress to provide effectual measures of 
defence. 


To make a last effort to obtain reparation and security, three envoys extraordinary 
were appointed, at the head of whom was General Pinckney. By their instructions. 
Peace and reconciliation were to be pursued by all means compatible with the 
honour and the faith of the United States ; but no national engagements were to be 
impaired; no innovations to be permitted upon those internal regulations for the 
preservation of peace, which had been deliberately and uprightly established ; nor 
were the rights of the government to be surrendered.” These ambassadors also the 
directory refused to receive. They were, however, addressed by persons verbally 
instructed by Talleyrand, the minister of foreign relations, to make proposals. In 
explicit terms, these unofficial agents demanded a large sum of money before any 
negotiation could be opened. To this insulting demand a decided negative was 
given. A compliance was, nevertheless, repeatedly urged, until at length the envoys 
refused to hold with them any further communication. 

When these events were known in the United States they excited general indig- 
nation. The spirit of party appeared to be extinct. ‘‘ Millions for defence, not a cent 
for tribute,” resounded from every quarter of the union. The treaty of alliance with 
France was declared by congress to be no longer in force ; and authority was given 
for capturing armed French vessels. Provision was made for raising immediately a 
small regular army, and, in case events should render it expedient, for augmenting it. 
A direct tax and additional internal duties were laid. To command the armies of the 


United States, President Adams, with the unanimous advice of the senate, appointed 
George Washington. He consented, but with great reluctance, to accept the office, 
declaring, however, that he cordially approved the measures of the government. 

The first act of hostility between the two nations appears to have been committed 
by the Insurgente, which was in a short period after so signally beaten by an Ame- 
rican frigate. The schooner Retaliation, Lieutenant-commandant Bainbridge, being 
deluded into the power of this vessel, was captured and carried into Guadaloupe. 
Several other United States armed vessels were in company with the Retaliation, and 
pursued by the French squadron, but were probably saved from capture by the address 
of Lieutenant Bainbridge, who, being asked by the French commodore what was the 
force of the vessels chased, exaggerated it with so much adroitness as to induce him 
to recall his ships. The Constellation went to sea under the command of Captain 
Truxton. In February, 1799, he encountered the Insurgente, and, after a c ose 
action of about an hour and a half, compelled her to strike. The rate of the Con- 
stellation was thirty-two guns, that of the Insurgente forty. The former had three 
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men wounded, one of whom shordy after died, and none killed ; the latter had forty* 
one wounded, and twenty-nine killed. This victory, which was so brilliant and 
decisive, with such a wonderful disparity of loss, gave great eclat to the victor and to 
the navy. Commodore Truxton again put to sea in the Constellation, being destined 
to renew his triumphs, and the humiliation of the foe. In February, 1800, he fell in 
with the Vengeance, a French ship of fifty-four guns, with which he began an engage- 
ment that lasted, with great obstinacy and spirit on both sides, from eight o’clock in 
the evening till one in the morning, when the Vengeance was completely silenced, 
and sheered oft*. The Constellation, having lost her mainmast, was too much 
injured to pursue her. The captain of the Vengeance is said to have twice surren- 
dered during the contest, but his signals were not understood amidst the darkness 
of night and the confusion of battle. 

The United States, thus victorious in arms at home and on the ocean, commanded 
the respect of their enemy ; and the directory made overtures of peace. The president 
immediately appointed ministers, who, on their arrival at Paris, found the executive 
authority in the possession of Buonaparte as first consul. They were promptly re- 
ceived, and in September, 1800, a treaty was concluded satisfactory to both countries. 

The services of Washington had not been required in his capacity of commander- 
in-chief; but he did not live to witness the restoration of peace. On Friday, 
December 13, while attending some improvements upon his estate, he was exposed 
to a light rain, which wetted his neck and hair. Unapprehensive of danger he passed 
the afternoon in his usual manner ; but at night was seized with an inflammatory 
aflTection of the windpipe, attended by fever, and a quick and laborious respiration. 
About twelve or fourteen ounces of blood were taken from him. In the morning, 
his family physician, Dr. Craik, was sent for ; but the utmost exertions of medical 
skill were applied in vain. Believing from the commencement of his complaint that 
it would be mortal, a few hours before his departure, and after repeated efforts to be 
understood, he succeeded in expressing a desire that he might be permitted to die without 
being disquieted by unavailing attempts to rescue him from his fate. When he could 
no longer swallow he undressed himself and got into bed, there to await his dissolu- 
tion. To his friend and physician he said, with difficulty, Doctor, I am dying, and 
liave been dying for a long time ; but I am not afraid to die.” Respiration became 
more and more contracted and imperfect until half-past eleven on Saturday night, 
when, retaining the full possession of his intellect, he expired without a struggle. 
Thus, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, died the father of his country.^ Intelligence 

a "Oenenl Wathing;^ wm exactly six feet in height; he appeared taller, as his shouldeis rose a little 
higher than the true proportion. His eyes were of a grey, and his hair of a brown, colour. His limbs were 
weU formed, and indicated strength. His complexion was light, and his countenance serene and thought- 
fid. His manners were graceful, manly, and dignified. His general appearance never failed to engage the 
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of this event, as it rapidly spread, produced spontaneous, deep, and unaf^ted grief, 
suspending every other thought, and absorbing every different feeling. Congress, 
then in session at Philadelphia, immediately a^ourned. On assembling the next 
day, the house of representatives resolved, that the speaker's chair should be 
shrouded in black, and the members wear black during the session ; and that a joint 
committee should be appointed to devise the most suitable manner of paying honour 
to the memory of the man first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.** The senate of the United States, in an address to the president on this 
melancholy occasion, indulged their patriotic pride, while they did not transgress the 
bounds of truth, in speaking of their Washington. ‘‘ Ancient and modern names,** 
said they, ‘‘ are diminished before him. Greatness and guilt have too often been 
allied ; but his fame is whiter than it is brilliant. The destroyers of nations stood 
abashed at the majesty of his virtues. It reproved the intemperance of their am- 
bition, and darkened the splendour of victory. The scene is closed, and we are 
no longer anxious lest misfortune should sully his glory : he has travelled on to the 
end of his journey, and carried with him an increasing weight of honour ; he has 

respect and esteem of all who approached him. Reserved, but not haughty, in his disposition, he was acces- 
sible to all in concerns of business ; but he opened himself only to his confidential friends ; and no art or 
address could draw from him an opinion which he thought prudent to conceal. 

** He was not so much distinguished for brilliancy of genius ns for solidity of judgment, and consummate 
prudence of conduct. He was not so eminent for any one quality of greatness and worth, as for the union 
of those great, amiable, and good qualities, which are very rarely combined in the same cliaracter. 

** In domestic and private life, he blended the authority of the master with the care and kindness of the 
guardian and friend. Solicitous for the welfare of his slaves, while at Mount Vernon, he every morning rode 
round his estates to examine their condition : for the sick, physicians w'erc provided ; and to the weak and 
infirm every necessary comfort was administered. The servitude of the negroes lay with weight upon his mind : 
he often made it the subject of conversation, and revolved several plans for their general emancipation. His 
industry was unremitted, and his method so exact, that all the complicated business of his military command 
and civil administration was managed without confusion and without iiurry. 

“ Not feeling the lust of power, and ambitious only for honourable fame, he devoted himself to his country 
upon the most disinterested principles ; and his actions wore not the semblance but the reality of virtue : the 
purity of his motives was accredited, and absolute confidence placed in his patriotism. While filling a public 
station, the performance of his duty took the place of pleasure, emolument, and every private consideration. 
During the more critical years of the war, a smile w'as scarcely seen upon his countenance ; he gave himself 
no moments of relaxation ; but his whole mind was engrossed to execute successfully his trust. 

“ He was as eminent for piety as for patriotism. His public and private conduct evince, that he impressively 
felt a sense of the superintendence of God, and of the dependence of man. In his addresses, while at the 
head of the army, and of the national government, he gratefully noticed the signal blessings of Providcnccf 
and fervently commended his country to divine benediction. In private, he was known to have been habitually 
devout. In the establishment of his presidential household, he reserved to himself tlic Sabbatli, free from the 
interruptions of private visits, or public business ; and, throughout the eight years of his civil administration, 
he gave to the institutions of Christianity the influence of his example. 

“ Uniting the talents of tlie soldier with the qualifications of the statesman, and pursuing, unmoved by diffi- 
culties, the noblest end by the purest means, he had the supreme satisfaction of beholding the complete 
success of his great military and civil services, in the independence and happiness of his country.”— Bencrofifi 
Life of Washington, vol. ii. p* 214. 
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deposited it safely where misfortune cannot tomiah where malice cannot 
blast it” 

According to the unanimous resolution of congress, a funeral procession moved from 
the legislative hall to the German Lutheran church, where an oration was delivered 
by General Lee, a representative from Virginia. The procession was grand and 
solemn ; the oration impressive and eloquent. Throughout the union similar marks 
g£ affliction were exhibited ; a whole people appeared in mourning. In every part 
of the republic funeral orations were delivered, and ihe best talents of the nation were 
devoted to an expression of the nation’s grief. 

In the year 1800 the seat of government of the United States was removed to 
Washington, in the disti'ict of Columbia. After congratulating the people of the 
United States on the assembling of congress at the permanent seat of their govern- 
ment, and congress on the prospect of a residence not to be changed, the president 
said, It would be unbecoming the representatives of this nation to assemble for the 
first time in this solemn temple, without looking up to the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe, and imploring his blessing. May this territory be the residence of virtue 
and happiness ! In this city may that piety and virtue, that wisdom and magna- 
nimity, that constancy and self-government, which adorned the great character whose 
I name it bears, be for ever held in veneration ! Here, and throughout our country, 

I may simple manners, pure morals, and true religion, iiourish for ever ! ” 

I At this period a presidential election again occurred. From the time of the 
adoption of the constitution, the republican party had been gradually increasing in 
numbers. The two parties being now neai’ly equal, the contest inspired both with 
uncommon ardour. The federalists supported Mr. Adams and General Pinckney ; 
the republicans, Mr. Jefferson and Colonel Burr. The two latter received a small 
majority of the electoral votes; and as they received also an equal number, the 
selection of one of them to be president devolved upon the house of representa- 
tives. After thirty-five trials, during which the nation felt intense solicitude, Mr. 
Jefierson was chosen. Colonel Burr received the votes of the federalists, and lost, 
in consequence, the Confidence of his former friends. By the provisions of the con- 
stitution he became, of course, vice-president. 

A second census of the inhabitants of the United States was completed in 1801. 
They amounted to 5,319,762, having in ten years increased nearly one million four 
hundred thousand. In the same number of years the exports increased firom nineteen 
to ninety-four millions, and the revenue from 4,771,000 to 12,945,000 dollars. This 
rapid advance in (he career of prosperity has no parallel in the history of nations, and 
is to be attributed principally to the institutions of the country, which, securing equal 
piivilei^s to all, gave to the enterprise and industry of all free scope and full 
encouragement 
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In 180^^ the state of Ohio was admitted into the union. It was formedy a ptHrtkm 
of the north-western territory, for the government of which, in 1787, an onUnaDce 
was passed by the continental congress. In thirty years from its first setdement, 
the number of its inhabitants exceeded half a million. The state of Tennessee^ which 
was previously a part of North Carolina, and which lies between that state and the 
river Mississippi, had been admitted in 1796. 

The right of deposit at New Orleans, conceded to the citizens of the United 
States by Spain, and necessary to the people of the western country, had, until this 
period, been freely enjoyed. In October, the chief officer of that city prohibited the 
exercise of it in future. This violation of a solemn engagement produced, through- 
out the states of Ohio and Kentucky, indignant clamour and violent commotion. In 
congress a proposition was made to take possession by force of the whole province 
of Louisiana ; but a more pacific course was adopted. Knowing that the province 
had been ceded, although not transferred, to France, the president instituted a 
negotiation to acquire it by purchase. In April, 1803, a treaty was concluded, con- 
veying it to the United States for fifteen millions of dollars. Its acquisition was 
considered by the United States of the greatest importance^ as it gave them the 
entire control of a river which is one of the noblest in the world. 

At this period, also, there was another important acquisition of territory. The 
friendly tribe of Kaskaskia Indians, reduced by wars and other causes to a lew 
individuals who were unable to defend themselves against the neighbouring trib^, 
ti'ansferred its country to the United States ; reserving only a sufficiency to maintain 
its members in an agricultural way. The stipulations on the part of the United 
States were, to extend to them patronage and protection, and to give them certain 
annual aids, in money, implements of agriculture, and other articles of their choice. 
This ceded country extends along the Mississippi from the mouth of the Illinois to 
and up the Ohio ; and is esteemed as among the most fertile within the limits of the 
union. 

The United States had for some time enjoyed the undisputed repose of peace, 
with only one exception. Tripoli, the least considerable of the Barbary states, had 
made demands, founded neither in right nor in compact, and had denounced war on 
the fiiilure of the American government to comply with them before a given day. 
The president, on this occasion, sent a small squadron of frigates into the Mediter- 
ranean, with assurances to that power of die sincere desire of the American govern- 
ment to remain in peace; but with orders to protect our commerce gainst the 
threatened attack. It w^as a seasonable and salutary measure; for the bey bad 
already declared war; and the American commerce in the Mediterranean was 
blockaded, while that of the Adantic was in peril. The arrival of the squadron 
dispelled the danger. The Insurgente, which had been so honourably added to j 
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4:he American navy, and the Pickering, of fourteen guns, the fonner commanded by 
Captain Fletcher, the latter by Captain Hillar, were lost in the equinoctial gale, in Sep- 
tember, 1800. In 1801, the Enterprise, of fourteen guns. Captain Sterrett, fell in with 
a Tripolitan ship of war of equal force. The action continued three hours and a half, 
the Corsair fighting with great obstinacy, and even desperation, until she struck, 
having lost fifty killed and wounded, while the Enterprise had not a man injured. In 
1803, Commodore Preble assumed the command of the Mediterranean squadron, and 
after humbling the emperor of Morocco, who had begun a covert war upon American 
commerce, concentrated most of his force before Tripoli. On arriving ofi* that port. 
Captain Bainbridge, in the frigate Philadelphia, of forty-four guns, was sent into the 
harbour to reconnoitre. While in eager pursuit of a small vessel, he unfortunately 
advanced so far that the frigate grounded, and all attempts to remove her were in 
vain. The sea around her was immediately covered with Tripolitan gunboats, and 
Captain Bainbridge was compelled to surrender. This misfortune, which threw a 
number of accomplished officers and a valiant crew into oppressive bondage, and 
which shed a gloom over the whole nation, as it seemed at once to increase the diffi- 
culties of a peace an hundred fold, was soon relieved by one of the most daring and 
chivalrous exploits that is found in naval annals. Lieutenant Stephen Decatur, then 
one of Commodore Preble’s subalterns, proposed a plan for re-capturing or destroying 
the Philadelphia. The American squadron was at that time lying at Syracuse. 
Agreeably to the plan proposed, Lieutenant Decatur, in the ketch Intrepid, four guns 
and seventy-five men, proceeded, under the escort of the Syren, Captain Stewart, to 
the harbour of Tripoli. The Philadelphia lay within half gun-shot of the bashaw’s 
castle, and several cruisers and gunboats surrounded her with jealous vigilance 
The Intrepid entered the harbour alone, about eight o’clock in the evening, and suc- 
ceeded in getting near the Philadelphia, between ten and eleven o’clock, without 
having awakened suspicion of her hostile designs. This vessel had been captured 
from the Tripolitans, and, assuming on this occasion her former national appearance, 
was permitted to warp alongside, under the alleged pretence that she had lost all her 
anchors. The moment the vessel came in contact, Decatur and his followers leaped 
on board, and soon overwhelmed a crew which was paralysed with consternation. 
Twenty of the Tripolitans were killed. All the surrounding batteries being opened 
upon the Philadelphia, she was immediately set on fire, and not abandoned until 
thoroughly wrapped in flames ; when, a favouring breeze springing up, the Intrepid 
extrici^:od herself firom her prey, and sailed triumphantly out of the harbour amid the 
light of the conflagration. Not the slightest loss occurred on the side of the Ameri- 
cans to shade the splendour of the enterprise. 

In July, 1804, Coimnodore Preble brought together all his forces before Tripoli, 
determined to try the dS^t of a bombardment. The enemy having sent some of his 
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gunboats and galleys without the reef at the mouth of the harbouTi two divisions of 
American gunboats were formed for the purpose of attacking them^ while the large 
vessels assailed the batteries and town. On the 3d of August this plan was put in 
execution. The squadron approached within gun-shot of the town, and opened a 
tremendous fire of shot and shells, which was as promptly returned by the Tripolitan 
batteries and shipping. At the same time the two divisions of gunboats, the first 
under the command of Captain Somers, the second under Captain Stephen Decatur, 
who had been promoted as a reward for his late achievement, advanced against those 
of the enemy. The squadron was about two hours under the enemy’s batteries, 
generally within pistol-shot, ranging by them in deliberate succession, alternately 
silencing their fires, and launching its thunders into the very palace of the bashaw; 
while a more animated battle was raging in another quarter. Simultaneously with the 
bombardment the American gunboats had closed in desperate conflict with the enemy. 
Captain Decatur, bearing down upon one of superior force, soon carried her by 
boarding, when, taking his prize in tow, he grappled with another, and in like man- 
ner transferred the fight to the enemy’s deck. In the fierce encounter which followed 
this second attack. Captain Decatur, having broken his sword, closed with the 
Turkish commander, and, both falling in the struggle, gave him a mortal wound with 
a pistol-shot, just as the Turk was raising his dirk to plunge it into his breast. 
Lieutenant Trippe, of Captain Decatur’s squadron, had boarded a third large gun- 
boat, with only one midshipman and nine men, when his boat fell off, and left him to 
wage the unequal fight of eleven against thirty-six, which was the number of the 
enemy. Courage and resolution, however, converted this devoted little band into a 
formidable host, which, after a sanguinary contest, obliged the numerous foe to yield, 
with the loss of fourteen killed and seven wounded. Lieutenant Trippe received 
eleven sabre wounds, and had three of his party wounded, but none killed. Several 
bombardments and attacks succeeded each other at intervals throughout the month. 
Day after day death and devastation were poured into Tripoli with unsparing perse- 
verance, each attack exhibiting instances of valour and devotedness which will give 
lustre to history. The eyes of Europe w^ere drawn to the spot where a young 
nation, scarcely emerged into notice, was signally chastising the despotic and lawless 
infidel, to whom some of her most powerful governments were then paying tribute. 

On the 4th of September, Commodore Preble, in order to try new experiments of 
annoyance, determined to send a fireship into the enemy’s harbour. The Intrepid 
was fitted out for this service, being filled with powder, shells, and other combustible 
materials. Captain Somers, who had often been the emulous rival of Decatur in the 
career of glory, was appointed to conduct her in, having for his associates in the 
hazardous enterprise Lieutenants Wadsworth and Israel, all volunteers. The Argus, 

' Vixen, and Nautilus, were to convey the Intrepid as fiir as the mouth of the harbour. 
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Captain Somers and Lieutenant Wadsworth made choice of two of the fleetest boats 
in the squadroui manned with picked crews, to bring them out. At eight o'clock in 
the evening she stood into the harbour with a moderate breeze. Several shot were 
fli*ed at her from the batteries. She had nearly gained her place of destination when 
she exploded, without having made any of the signals previously concerted to show 
that the crew was safe. Night hung over the dreadful catastrophe, and left the whole 
squadron a prey to the most painful anxiety. The convoy hovered about the harbour 
until sunrise, when no remains could be discovered either of the Intrepid or her 
boats. Doubt was turned into certainty, that she had prematurely blown up, as one 
of the enemy’s gunboats was observed to be missing, and several others much 
shattered and damaged. Commodore Preble, in his account, says, that he was led 
to believe “ that those boats were detached from the enemy’s flotilla to intercept the 
ketch, and without suspecting her to be a fireship, the missing boats bad suddenly 
boarded her, when the gallant Somers and the heroes of his party observing the other 
three boats surrounding them, and no prospect of escape, determined at once to prefer 
death, and the destruction of the enemy, to captivity and torturing slavery, put a 
match to the train leading directly to the magazine, which at once blew the whole 
into the air, and terminated their existence and he adds, that his “ conjectures 
respecting this affair are founded on a resolution which Captain Somers and Lieu- 
tenants Wadsworth and Israel had formed, neither to be taken by the enemy, nor 
suffer him to get possession of the powder on board the Intrepid.” Soon after these 
events. Commodore Preble gave up the command in the Mediterranean to Commodore 
Barron, and returned to the United States. His eminent services were enthusiastically 
acknowledged by his admiring fellow-citizens, as well as those of his associates in 
arms, whose names,” in the expressive language (>f congress on the occasion, 
“ ought to live in the recollection and affection of a grateful counti'y, and whose 
conduct ought to be regarded as an example to future generations.” 

While the squadron remained before Tripoli other d^eds of heroism were per- 
formed. William Eaton, who had been a captain in the American army, was, at the 
commencement of this war, consul at Tunis. He there became acquainted with 
Hamet Caramauly, whom a younger brother had excluded from tlie throne of Tripoli. 
With him he concerted an expedition against the reigning sovereign, and repaired to 
the United States to obtain permission and the means to undertake it. Permission 
was granted, the cooperation of the squadron recommended, and such pecuniary 
assistance as could be spared was afforded. To raise an army in Egypt, and lead it 
to attack the usurper in his dominions, was the project which had been ooncerted. 
In the beginning of 1805 Eaton met Hamet at Alexandria, and was appointed general 
of his forces. On the 6th of March, at the head of a respectable body of mounted 

•» GoldsborougU’s Naval Chronicle, p. 237. 
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Arabs, and about seventy Christians, he set out for Tripoli. His route lay across a 
desert one thousand miles in extent. On liis march, he encountered peril, fatigue, 
and sufiering, the description of which would resemble the exaggerations of romance* 
On the ^th of April, having been fifty days on the march, he an*ived before Derne, 
a Tripolitan city on the Mediterranean, and found in the harbour a part of the 
American squadron destined to assist him. He learnt also that the usurper, having 
received notice of his approach, had raised a considerable army, and was then within 
a day’s march of the city. No time was therefore to be lost. The next morning he 
summoned the governor to surrender, who returned for answer, ‘‘ My head or yours.” 
The city was assaulted, and after a contest of two hours and a half, possession was 
gained. The Christians suffered severely, and the general was slightly wounded. 
Great exertions were immediately made to fortify the city. On the 8th of May it 
was attacked by the Tripolitan army. Although ten times more numerous than 
Eaton’s band, the assailants, after persisting four hours in the attempt, were compelled 
to retire. On the 10th of June another battle was fought, in which the enemy were 
defeated. The next day the American frigate Constitution arrived in the harbour, 
which so terrified the Tripolitans that they fled precipitately to the desert. The 
frigate came, however, to arrest the operations of Eaton in the midst of his brilliant 
and successful career. Alarmed at his progress, the reigning bashaw had offered 
terms of peace, which being much more favourable than had before been offered, were 
accepted by Mr, Lear, the authorized agent of the government. Sixty thousand 
dollars were given as a ransom for the unfortunate American prisoners, and an 
engagement was made to withdraw all support from Hamet. The nation, proud of 
the exploits of Eaton, regretted this diplomatic interference, but the treaty was subse- 
quently ratified by the president and senate. 

During the year 1804 the Delaware Indians relinquished to the United States 
their title to an extensive tract east of the Mississippi, between the Wabash and 
Ohio, for which they were to receive annuities in animals and implements for agricul- 
ture, and in other necessaries. This was an important acquisition, not only for its 
extent and fertility, but because, by its commanding the Ohio for three hundred 
miles, and nearly half that distance the Wabash, the produce of the settled country 
could be safely conveyed down those rivers, and, with the cession recently made by 
Kaskaskias, it nearly consolidated the possessions of the United States north of the 
Ohio, from Lake Erie to the Mississippi. 

Early in the following year Mr. Jefferson was re-elected to fill the president's 
chair by the decided majority of sixty-two votes against sixteen, a circumstance which 
he viewed as an indication of a great decay in the strength of the federal party.® 
George Clinton was also elected vice-president. 

^Temous and CorrcMpondence of Thomas Jefferson, vol. iv, p. 34, 
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During the year 1806 a drcumstance occurred which put to the test the attachment 
of the inhabitants of the southern and western states^ as well as the good faith of the* ** 
American government in her foreign relations.*^ Colonel Burr, whose character and 
influence had formerly encouraged him in the hope of filling the highest office of his 
country, subsequently lost the public confidence and fell into obscurity. While un- 
observed by his fellow-citizens he was by no means inactiif ; he was employed in 
purchasing, and building boats on the Ohio, and in engaging men to descend that river. 
His professed intention was to form a settlement on the banks of the Washita, in 
Louisiana; but the nature of his preparations, and the incautious disclosures of his 
associa,tes, led to the suspicion that his real object was of a far different character. His 
cbnspiracy,” says President Jefferson, in a letter to the Marquis de la Fayette, ‘‘ has 
been one of the most flagitious of which history will ever furnish an example. He meant 
to separate the western states from us, to add Mexico to them, place himself at their 
head, establish what he would deem an energetic government, and thus provide an 
example and an instrument for the subversion of our freedom. The man who could 
expect to effect this with American materials must be a fit subject for Bedlam. 
Nothing has ever so strongly proved the innate force of our form of government as 
this conspiracy. Burr had probably engaged one thousand men to follow his fortunes, 
without letting them know his projects, otherwise than by assuring them the govern- 
ment approved of them. The moment a proclamation was issued, undeceiving them, 
he found himself left with about thirty desperadoes only. The people rose in a mass 
wherever he was, or was suspected to be, and by their own energy the thing was 
crushed in one instant, without its having been necessary to employ a man of the 
military but to take care of their respective stations. His first enterprise was to 
have been to seize New Orleans, which he supposed would powerfully bridle the 
upper country, and place him at the door of Mexico. It is with pleasure I inform 
you that not a single native Creole, and but one American, of those settled there 
before we received the place, took any part with him. His partisans were the new 
emigrants from the United States and elsewhere, fugitives from justice or debt, and 
adventurers and speculators of all descriptions.*’® In August, 1807, he was tried 
before Chief-justice Marshall, and the evidence of his guilt not being deemed sufficient 

* “ No better proof of the good faith of the United States could have been g^ven/’ sa 3 m Mr. Jefferson, 

** than "the vigour with which we have acted, and the expense incurred, in Suppressing the enterprise medi- 
tated lately by Burr against Mexico. Although at first he proposed a separation of the western country, and 
on that i^rouod received encouragement and aid from Yrujo, according to the usual spirit of his government 
towards us, yet he very early saw that the fidelity of the western country was not to be shaken, and turned 
himself wholly towards Mexico. And so popular is an enterprise on that country in this, that we had only to 
lie Btill, and he wotdd have had followers enough to have been in the city of Mexico in six weeks,*'— Memoin^ 
&C. vol iv. p. 72. 

« Memoirs, &c. vol. iv. p. 100. 
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I by the judge, he was acquitted. The people, however, generally believed him 
guilty ; and, by their desertion and contempt, he was reduced to a condition of the 
most abject wretchedness. 

The American government at this period began- to be seriously adected by the 
contest which was raging in Europe. Under the guidance of the splendid talents of 
Napoleon the military prowess of France had brought most of the European nations 
to her feet. England, however, still retained almost undisputed command of the 
ocean, expelling every hostile navy from the seas. America profited from the destruc- 
tion of the ships and commerce of other nations : being neutral, her vessels carried 
from port to port the productions of France and the dependent kingdoms ; and also 
to the ports of those kingdoms the manufactures of England : indeed, few ships were 
found on the ocean except those of the United States and Great Britain. These 
advantages were, however, too great to be long enjoyed unmolested. American ships 
carrying to Europe the produce of French colonies were, in the early stage of the 
war, captured by British cruisers, and condemned by their courts as lawful prizes ; 
and now several European ports under the control of France were, by British orders 
in council, dated in May, 1806, declared in a state of blockade, although not invested 
with a British fleet; and American vessels attempting to enter those ports were also 
captured and condemned. France and her allies suffered, as well as the United 
States, from these proceedings ; but her vengeance fell not so much upon the belli- 
gerent as upon the neutral party. By a decree, issued at Berlin in November, 1806, 
the French emperor declared the British Islands in a state of blockade, and of course 
authorized the capture of all neutral vessels attempting to trade with those islands. 
From these measures of both nations the commerce of the United States severely 
suffered, and their merchants loudly demanded of the government redress and 
protection. 

This was not the only grievance to which the contest between the European 
powers gave rise. Great Britain claimed a right to search for and seize English 
sailors, even on board neutral vessels while traversing the ocean. In the exercise of 
this pretended right, citizens of the United States were seized, dragged from their 
friends, transported to distant parts of the world, compelled to perform the duty of 
British sailors, and to fight with nations at peace with their own. Against this out- 
rage upon personal liberty and the rights of American citizens, Washington, Adams^ 
and Jefferson had remonstrated in vain. The abuse continued, and every year 
added to its aggi’avation. In June, 1807, a circumstance occurred which highly 
and justly incensed the Americans. The firigate Chesapeake, being ordered on a 
enuse in the Mediterranean sea, under the command of Commodore Barron, smhng 
from Hampton Roads, was come up with by the British ship of war Leopard, one of 
a squadron then at anchor within the limits of the United States. An officer was sent 
from the Leopard to the Chesapeake, with a note from the captain respecting some 
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deserters from some of his Britannic majesty's ships> supposed to be serving as part 
6f the crew of the Chesapeake, and enclosing a copy of an order from Yice-adroiral 
Berkeley, requiring and directing the commanders of ships and vessels under his com- 
mand, in case of meeting with the American frigate at sea, and without the limits of 
the United States, to show the order to her captain, and to require to search his ship 
for the deserters from certain ships therein named, and to proceed and search for 
them ; and if a similar demand should be made by the American, he was permitted 
to search for deserters from their service, according to the customs and usage of 
civilized nations on terms of amity with each other. Commodore Barron gave an 
answer, purporting that he knew of no such men as were described ; that the recruit- 
ing officers for the Chesapeake had been particularly instructed by the government, 
through him, not to enter any deserters from his Britannic majesty’s ships ; that he 
knew of none such being in her ; that he was instructed never to permit the crew of 
any ship under his command to be mustered by any officers but her own ; that he 
was disposed to preserve harmony, and hoped his answer would prove satisfactory. 
The Leopard, shortly after this answer was received by her commander, ranged along 
side of the Chesapeake, and commenced a heavy fire upon her. The Chesapeake, 
unprepared for action, made no resistance, but having suffered much damage, and 
lost three men killed, and eighteen wounded. Commodore Barron ordered his colours 
to be struck, and sent a lieutenant on board the Leopard, to inform her commander 
that he considered the Chesapeake her prize. The commander of the Leopard sent 
an officer on board, who took possession of the Chesapeake, mustered her crew, and, 
carrying off four of her men, abandoned the ship. Commodore Barron, finding that 
the Chesapeake was very much injured, returned, with the advice of his officers, to 
Hampton Roads. On receiving information of this outrage, the president, by pro- 
clamation, interdicted the harbours and waters of the United States to all armed 
British vessels, forbade intercourse with them, and ordered a sufficient force for the 
protection of Norfolk, and such other preparations as the occasion appeared to require. 
An armed vessel of the United States was despatched with instructions to the American 
minister at London to call on the British government for the satisfaction and security 
which this outrage required. 

Buonaparte having declared his purpose of enforcing wittf ’ '^our the Berlin decree ; 
the British government having solemnly asserted the right P , given?^^ impressment, 
and having intimated their intention to adopt measures i^*' the\ the^ French 

decree, the president recommended to congress that the seamiSP,^^®^^^™ 
dise of the United States should be detained in port to preserve them frol^^ea, ^^igers 
winch threatened them on the ocean ; and a law laying an indefinite embk^jpl^was in 
consequence enacted. A few days only had elapsed when information was received 
that Cheat Britain had prohibited neutrals, except upon most injurious conditions, firom 
trading with France or her allies, comprising nearly every maritime nation of Europe, 
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This was followed in a few weeks by a decree issued by Buonaparte^ at Milan^ declar- 
ing that every neutral vessel which should submit to be visited by a British ship, or 
comply with the terms demanded, should be confiscated, if afterwards found in his 
ports, or taken by his cruisers. Thus, at the date of the embargo, were orders and 
decrees in existence rendering liable to capture almost every American vessel sailing 
on the ocean. In the New England states, the embargo, withholding the merchant 
from a career in which he had been highly prosperous, and in which he imagined that 
he might still be favoured by fortune, occasioned discontent and clamour. The 
federalists, more numerous there than in any other part of the union, pronounced it a 
measure unwise and oppressive. These representations, and the distress which the 
people endured, induced a zealous opposition to the measures of the government. 

The president, in his message on the opening of the tenth congress, stated the con- 
tinued disregard shown by the belligerent nations to neutral rights, so destructive to 
the American commerce ; and referred it to the wisdom of congress to decide on the 
course best adapted to such a state of things. ‘‘ With the Barbary powers,” he said, 

we continue in harmony, with the exception of an unjustifiable proceeding of the 
dey of Algiers towards our consul to that regency,” the character and circumstances 
of which he laid before congress. “ With our Indian neighbours the public peace 
has been steadily maintained. From a conviction that we consider them as a part of 
ourselves, and cherish with sincerity their rights and interests, the attachment of the 
Indian tribes is gaining strength daily, is extending from the nearer to the more 
remote, and will amply requite us for the justice and friendship practised towards 
them. Husbandry and household manufacture are advancing among them, more 
rapidly with the southern than northern tribes, from circumstances of soil and climate ; 
and one of the two great divisions of the Cherokee nation has now under considera- 
tion to solicit the friendship of the United States, and to be identified with us in laws 
and government in such progressive manner as we shall think best.” 

Mr. Jefierson, following and confirming the example of Washington, determined not 
to continue in office for a longer term than eight years. ‘‘ Never did a prisoner,” 
says the president of the American republic, released from his chains, feel such 
relief as I shall on shaking off the shackles of power. Nature intended me for 
the tranquil pursuits of science, by rendering them my supreme delight. But the 
enormities of the times in which I have lived have forced me to take a part in 
resisting them, and to commit myself on the boisterous ocean of political passions. 

I thank God for the opportunity of retiring from them without censure, and carrying 
with me the most consoling proofs of public approbation. I leave every thing in the 
liaxids of men so able to take care of them, that if we are destined to meet misfortunes 
it will be because no human wisdom could avert them.” ^ 

^ Memoirs, &c. vol, iv. p. 129. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The events which have occurred in America subsequent to the year 1808, 
involving a second war with England, are too important to be dismissed so briefly 
as we find them disposed of by Mr. Hinton. 

England and France would each have rejoiced to gain an ally in the United 
States, and each was in consequence jealous of any disposition manifested in that 
quarter in favour of the other. America, though in some cases she had been 
complained of by France as untractable and ungrateful, was more inclined to 
favour her than to aid England. It suited her present purpose to employ foreign 
mariners, and the wages she offered threw a great temptation in the way of 
English seamen to which French sailors were not exposed, at least, in any thing 
like the same degree. The language of England, being that of America, enabled 
the natives of both nations to act together without any previous instruction, and 
British sailors had a bounty on desertion constantly before their eyes, which, 
when opportunity offered, they could hardly be expected to resist. Similar 
advantages could not be held out to induce Frenchmen to betray their duty. 
This, as it tended to deteriorate her navy, the great arm of her power, necessarily 
gave offence to Great Britain. It became a source of heart-burnings on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In America it was contended that a settler there, having 
been admitted to the privileges of citizenship, had a right to fight in the cause of 
the country of his adoption, against that in which he was born ; while the lawyers 
of England laid it down as a principle never to be abandoned, that the allegiance 
of the subject could not be put on and off like a garment at pleasure ; that by 
crossing the sea he might alternately claim to be regarded as an Englishman or 
as an American. 

Mr. Jefferson affected, and perhaps believed himself to be impartial.' He 
described France and England as offering an insult to common sense when the 
former affected anxiety to conquer the freedom of the seas, and the latter pro« 
fessed a generous desire to emancipate the world from the yoke of France ; but 
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Tirhile he held this language, to English eyes it appeared that, on every important 
occasion, his leaning was in favour of the views of Buonaparte. His early associa* 
tions and his habits led him, it may be unconsciously, to favour the country over 
which that extraordinary man presided ; but, at the expense of England, of France, 
or of both, he avowed himself anxious to advance the interests of America. 

In January, 1809, writing to Colonel Monroe, he thus expressed himself: 

Final propositions will soon be despatched to both the belligerents through the 
resident ministers, so that their answers will be received before the meeting in 
May, and will decide what is to be done. This last trial for peace is not thought 
desperate. If, as is expected, Buonaparte should be successful in Spain, however 
every virtuous and liberal sentiment revolts at it, it may induce both powers to be 
more accommodating with us. England will see here the only asylum for her 
commerce and manufactures, worth more to her than her orders of council; 
and Buonaparte, having Spain at his feet, will look immediately to the Spanish 
colonies, and think our neutrality cheaply purchased by a repeal of the illegal 
parts of his decrees, with perhaps the Floridas thrown into the bargain. Should 
a change in the aspect of affairs in Europe produce this disposition in both 
powers, our peace and prosperity may be revived and long continue. Otherwise, 
we must again take the tented field, as w'e did in 1776, under more inauspicious 
circumstances.’’ 

But the period now came when he was to withdraw from the high post he had 
held. In his letters he hails it with satisfaction. In one, dated March 2, 1809, 
he says : — 

" Within a few days I retire to my family, my books, and farms ; and having 
gained the harbour myself, I shall look on my friends still buffeting the storm 
with anxiety indeed, but not with envy. Never did a prisoner, released from his 
chains, feel such relief as I shall on shaking off the shackles of power. Nature 
intended me for the tranquil pursuits of science, by rendering them my supreme 
delight. But the enormities of the times in which I have lived have forced me to 
take a part in resisting them, and to commit myself on the boisterous ocean of 
political passions. I thank God for the opportunity of retiring from them without 
censure, and carrying with me the most consoling proofs of public approbation. 

I leave everything in the hands of men so able to take care of them, that if we 
are destined to meet misfortunes, it will be because no human wisdom could 
avert them.” 

This feeling he expresses in an address made a month afterwards to the inhabi- 
tants of Albemarle county, in Virginia. It thus commences : Returning to the 
scenes of my birth and my early life, to the society of those with whom I was raised, 
and who have ever been dear to me, I receive, fellow-citizens and neighbours,* 
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with inexpressible pleasure, the cordial welcome you are so good as to give me, 
after being absent on duties which the history of a wonderful era made incumbent 
on those called to them. The pomp, the turmoil, the bustle and splendour of 
office, have drawn but deeper sighs for the tranquil and irresponsible occupations 
of private life, for the enjoyment of an affectionate intercourse with you my neigh- 
bours and friends, and the endearments of family love which nature has given us 
all as the sweetener of every hour. Further, I gladly lay down the distressing 
burthens of power, and seek with my fellow-citizens repose and safety under the 
watchful cares, the labours, and perplexities of younger minds/’ 

On quitting the presidential residence, Mr. Jefferson did not prove that be could 
repose under the perplexities of younger minds.*' He was presently active, 
though unseen, eagerly prompting his successor, the new president, to adopt 
measures which he had not ventured to have recourse to himself, and measures of 
hostility to England. 

A coolness had arisen some years before between the two countries. In 1806 
a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation was concluded, which, however, the 
American president, Mr. Jefferson, thought fit to reject. When Mr. Madison 
was seated in the president’s chair, the English resident minister, Mr. David 
Erskine, imagined the bias in favour of France, which had previously shown itself, 
was no more, and the new government having spontaneously declared itself 
anxious to come to a good understanding with England, be advertised his court 
that the feelings of Mr. Jefferson were not shared by Mr. Madison, but, on the 
contrary, that that gentleman, ardently admiring the British constitution, was 
anxious to cultivate the friendship of England. If such were indeed originally 
the sentiments of Mr. Madison, it is probable that they were materially inter- 
fered with by the counsel which he received from his predecessor in office. In 
the published correspondence of the latter we find, under date of August 17, 1809, 
addressed to the president, the following passages, which were anything but 
calculated to inspire friendly feelings and confidence in the good faith of 
England : — 

"Should Buonaparte have the wisdom to correct his injustice towards us, I 
consider war with England as inevitable. Our ships will go to France and its 
dependencies, and they will take them. This will be war on their part, and leaves 
no alternative but reprisal. I have no doubt you will think it safe to act on this 
hypothesis, atid with energy. The moment that open war shall be apprehended 
from them, we should take possession of Baton Rouge« If we do not, they will, 
and New Orleans becomes irrecoverable, and the western country blockaded 
during the war. It would be justifiable towards Spain on this ground, and 
* equally so on that of title to West Florida, and reprisal extended to East Florida. 
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Whatever turn our present difficulty may take^ 1 look upon all cordial conciliation 
with England as desperate during the life of the present king. I hope and doubt 
not that Erskine will justify himself. My confidence is founded in a belief of his 
integrity, and in the * * ♦ # of Canning. I consider the present as 

the most shameless ministry which ever disgraced England. Copenhagen will 
immortalize their infamy. In general their administrations are so changeable, 
and they are obliged to descend to such tricks to keep themselves in place, that 
nothing like honour or morality can ever be counted on in transactions with 
them.'' 

Language like this could not soothe the irritation which had previously 
existed. It was not to the president alone that the writer so expressed himself ; 
for, in the following year, among other letters in the same spirit, he says in 
a communication to Governor Langdon 

We should first let England plunder us, as she has been doing for years, for 
fear Buonaparte should do it ; and then ally ourselves with her, and enter into the 
war. A conqueror, whose career England could not arrest when aided by Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal, she is now to destroy, with all 
these on his side, by the aid of the United States alone. This, indeed, is making 
us a niighty people. And what is to be our security, that when embarked for her 
in the war, she will not make a separate peace, and leave us in the lurch ? Her 
good faith ! The faith of a nation of merchants ! The Punicafides of modern 
Carthage ! Of the friend and protectress of Copenhagen ! Of the nation who 
never admitted a chapter of morality into her political code ! and is now boldly 
avowing, that whatever power can make hers, is hers of right. Money, and not 
morality, is the principle of commerce and commercial nations. But, in addition 
to this, the nature of the English government forbids, of itself, reliance on her 
engagements ; and it is well known she has been the least faithful to her alliances 
of any nation of Europe, since the period of her history wherein she has been dis- 
tinguished for her commerce and corruption — that is to say, under the houses 
of Stuart and Brunswick.” 

Entertaining sentiments like these, it will easily be conceived that in the high 
and influential position which Mr. Jefferson still occupied, and being in familiar 
communication with the president, the latter was liable to receive impressions 
anything but favourable to the preservation of peace with England. That he 
judged erroneously in some respects, it is almost superfluous to state. What could 
be more so than the strong and decisive condemnation which he pronounces on 
the British expedition to Copenhagen ?— an enterprise, which those who were most 
nearly affected by it, have since recognized as the offspring of a masterly policy, 
without daring to arraign it as an offence against the established laws of war. 
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j We have seen in the memoirs of Fouch4, that the successful attack on the navy and 
capital of Denmark gave Napoleon Buonaparte a great shock, as it deranged the 
secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit ; but that which struck him most — we quote from 
the writer of the memoirs — was " the promptitude and resolution of the English 
ministry,” It is not to be supposed that the portfolio of the French secretary of 
state was open to Mr. Jefferson. He might not have been prepared to vindi- 
cate the seizure of the Danish navy, but had he been as favourable to England 
as he was to France, he would have hesitated before he ventured to breathe the 
bitter censure transcribed above, unmerited as it has since been acknowledged by 
the world. 

It was declared by the president that offences had been committed against 
America by both England and France, and the government of the United States 
would at once side with that power which discontinued its aggressions. The 
language held by Mr. Smith and Mr. Gallatin, who were believed to be in the 
confidence of the president, led Mr. Erskine to think that the existing differences 
might be satisfactorily terminated. Instructions were accordingly sent out to him, 
which it was hoped would forward the pacification. He was enabled to submit 
the terms on which England was disposed to arrange the affair of the Chesapeake. 
With this view the English government consented to restore the seamen taken 
from that ship, and this done, as an act of spontaneous benevolence, the king 
offered to make a provision for the widows and children of those who had fallen. 
In another despatch Mr, Canning stated the principal objects of the negotiation, 
and the conditions which were to be demanded by the ambassador. On these 
Mr. Erskine undertook too precipitately to act, and an arrangement was agreed to 
by that gentleman. 

In the non-intercourse law a provision had been inserted, that if either nation 
should revoke her hostile edicts, and the president should announce that fact by 
proclamation, then the law should cease to be in force in regard to the nation so 
revoking. On the 23rd of April, Mr. Erskine, minister plenipotentiary from his 
Britannic majesty to the United States, pledged his court to repeal its anti- 
neutral decrees by the 10 th of June; and, in consequence of an arrangement now 
made with the British minister, the president proclaimed that commercial inter- 
course would be renewed on that day. When, however, the engagements 
entered into by Mr. Erskine were known in England, the ministers declared them 
to be at variance with, and even in direct opposition to, the instructions which he 
had received. It in consequence became necessary to disavow the arrangement ; 
but at the same time it was ordered that no advantage should be taken of 
American merchants who had sailed for England under the impression that all 
matters in dispute had been amicably adjusted. 
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It was of course the duty of England^ refusing to adopt the engagement, to 
show that its representative had exceeded his powers; which was accordingly 
done, but the American government attempted to prove that Mr. Erskine had not 
acted without authority. This was seriously to impeach the good faith of the 
English ministers. Eventually the instructions were published, and proved to the 
world that Mr. Erskine had erred. 

The Rambouillet decree, alleged to be designed to retaliate the act of congress, 
which forbade French vessels to enter the ports of the United States, was issued 
by Buonaparte on the 23rd of March. By this decree, all American vessels and 
cargoes, arriving in any of the ports of France, or of countries occupied by French 
troops, were ordered to be seized and condemned. 

On the 1st of May, congress passed an act excluding British and French 
armed vessels from the waters of the United States ; but providing, that if either 
of the above nations should modify its edicts before the 3rd of March, 1811, so 
that they should cease to violate neutral commerce, of which fact the president 
was to give notice by proclamation, and the other nation should not within 
three months after pursue a similar course, commercial intercourse with the first 
might be renewed, but not with the other. 

In August, the French government assured Mr. Armstrong, the American envoy 
at Paris, that the Berlin and Milan decrees were revoked, the revocation to take 
effect on the 1st day of November ensuing. Confiding in this assurance, the 
president, on the 2nd day of November, issued his proclamation, declaring that 
unrestrained commerce with France was allowed, but that all intercourse with 
Great Britain was prohibited. 

Great Britain having previously expressed a willingness to repeal her orders, 
whenever France should repeal her decrees, was now called upon by the American 
envoy to* fulfil that engagement. The British ministry objected that the French 
I decrees could not be considered as repealed, a letter from the minister of 
I state not being, for that purpose, a document of sufficient authority ; and they 
still persisted to enforce the orders in council. 

The evil feeling previously manifested was anything but abated by this unfor- 
tunate failure. Mr. Erskine was recalled, and Mr. Jackson took his place as 
the representative of England. The reception given to the diplomatist was not 
only affronting to his government, but insulting to himself. Mr. Jackson had 
been sent to Copenhagen before the seizure of the Danish fleet, and which, from 
the view taken of that proceeding by Mr. Jefferson, was made a serious charge 
against him. The French party in America treated the English diplomatist with 
the most outrageous insolence, and though admitted to present his credentials as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, it was a month before Mr. 
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Madison thought fit to leave his country-house for Washington to give him the 
customary audience. The other ministers had also avoided him, and when at 
length they thought proper to see him, the result was unsatisfactory. After two 
interviews with the secretary of state, further personal negotiation was declined, 
while the public journals overwhelmed the English ambassador with the coarsest 
abuse, and called on the president to send him back like a thief as they knew 
him to be.'^ Mr. Jackson, unawed by the virulence of which he was the 
object, calmly persevered in furthering the views of his government. His firm- 
ness, after the courteous yielding of Mr. Erskine, rendered him very obnoxious to 
the president and his friends. The popular prejudice was kept up, and perhaps 
encouraged, by the representations of their satellites, and, in a word, all his 
attempts to negotiate of necessity failed. Mr. Jackson was required to give an 
explanation of the disavowal of his government. His answer was, that it resulted 
from Mr. Erskine having acted in opposition to his instructions. Such he 
constantly maintained was the fact, and when it was insinuated that other 
instructions than those which had been laid before parliament had been sent to 
him, he gave the supposition a positive denial. He discovered that Mr. Erskine, 
in the earlier part of his intercourse with the American diplomatists, had pro- 
posed for their acceptance the conditions set forth in his instructions. Subse- 
quently he failed to press the demands he had originally made, and this led to all 
the subsequent embarrassment, but the American government being aware of these 
circumstances, had, he thought, no right to express great surprise that the agree- 
ment should not have been sanctioned in England. His language was said by 
the United States government to be insulting, and, in consequence of his using 
it, he was informed that no further communication would be held with him. It 
was asserted that he reproached the American government with having known, 
when signing the agreement, that Mr. Erskine was doing that for which he had 
no warrant from his sovereign. The charge was unfounded, for Mr. Jackson only 
alluded in all his communications to that which had been brought to their 
knowledge by subsequent discussions. 

Hostility to England was now general in the United States, and resolutions 
were passed in congress approving of the president’s conduct in terminating the 
conferences. After a discussion of twenty-five days, when signed by the president, 
they took the form of a legislative act. The legislature of Massachusetts, how- 
ever, expressed an opinion that the conferences had been broken oS without 
any adequate cause. The course pursued towards Mr. Jackson was similar to that 
which had been adopted towards other English diplomatists. Having ascertained 
the point at which it would be impossible for him to meet their wishes, on that 
point the American government determined to take their stand. He was directed 
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not to propose anything respecting the main subject of difierence|~tbe orders in 
councili but to receive whatever the American minister might think fit to offsr. 
In other words, he was to intimate that the orders in council must remain in 
force unless their object could be attained by other means. 

The object of the president was to gain favour with the democratic party in the 
United States. Their animosity towards England, infused perhaps by Mr. Jackson, 
seems by this time to have taken full possession of his mind. The appeal made 
to the populace exposed that gentleman to repeated insults, — it might almost be 
said, to personal danger ; and Mr. Pinkney, the minister of the United States at 
St. James’s, demanded his recall. The recall of a minister does not necessarily 
involve disgrace with his own government ; and, in this instance, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, in complying with the wish of America, distinctly stated, that his 
majesty was always disposed to pay the utmost attention to the wishes and 
sentiments of states in amity with him, and had, therefore, been pleased to direct 
the return of Mr. .Jackson to England ; but, he added, his majesty had not 
marked with any expression of his displeasure the conduct of Mr. Jackson, 
whose integrity, zeal, and ability had long been distinguished in his majesty’s 
service ; and who did not appear to have intended offence to the republic. 

It had been announced, as already noticed, that the United States would modify 
its edicts in favour of England or of France, when either should modify its edicts ; 
and if the other nation should not in the course of three months afterwards do 
the same, the restriction should cease in favour of the nation which had retraced 
its steps. The president seemed to believe that Buonaparte, while continuing to 
interfere with other neutral states, made an exception in favour of America, and 
abated the severity of the Berlin and Milan decrees. Thus appeased, Mr. Madi- 
son having obtained an act of congress to sanction the proceeding, issued 
a proclamation in November, 1810, setting forth that the obnoxious edicts had 
been revoked, and that thenceforward the American restrictions were abrogated 
so far as France was concerned. This was announced by Mr. Gallatin to the 
various collectors in due form ; but, at the same time, it was declared they should 
be in full force with regard to Great Britain, unless her orders in council were 
withdrawn. It was afterwards intimated, that all British goods which might 
arrive out after the 2nd of February, 1811, would be confiscated. The Americans 
had contended that “ the sea, like the air we breathe, was common to all men,” 
and thence drew the inference that no. belligerent power had a right to interfere 
with a neutral. But the French ruler had declared that all neutrals who sub- 
mitted to the tyranny of England by sufiering themselves to be searched should 
be denationalized, and liable to be treated as an enemy by France and her allies. 
Under this exposition of public law, many American ships were, detained in the 
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ports of France and Holland^ and in those of other states then depending on 
France. In Italy, Beauharnais, the son of Buonaparte’s empress Josephine, and 
Murat, who was on the throne of Naples, resolutely carried out the views of their 
master. They captured many American vessels, and if the government of the 
United States did not fail to complain of the outrage, they took no hostile steps to 
revenge it. Buonaparte openly declared that it was his determination to reduce 
within what he considered proper bounds, the naval supremacy of England ; and, 
aiming at this, he cared not to respect the rights of neutrals. The act of congress, 
passed on the Ist of May^ 1810, declared, that if either England or France should 
revoke the edicts in question before the 3rd day of March in the following year, 
the retaliating measure of the United States should become, in regard to the 
power BO acting, inoperative. This determination was immediately transmitted to 
the ministers of England and France. With the latter it was supposed to have 
great weight, as on the 6th of August, 1810, a note was addressed to the minister- 
plenipotentiary of the United States at Paris, stating that the decrees of Berlin 
and Milan were revoked from the 1st of November following. The step thus 
taken on the part of the French government, the minister added, was taken in 
consequence of the act of congress for the 1st of May, with a view of -taking 
advantage of the condition it contained, and in expectation that the unfriendly 
measure, then in operation, would be enforced against Great Britain, if her orders 
in council were not withdrawn. Believing this declaration to be sincere, the 
president of the United States, we are told, reposed on it with perfect confidence, 
and accordingly declared, by a proclamation issued on the 2nd of November, that 
all restrictions on the trade of the United States with France were at an end. 
England was not satisfied with what was called the revocation of the French 
decrees, and her orders in council remained in force. The non-intercourse law 
was, in consequence, not revoked so far as he was concerned. 

After the recall of Mr. Jackson, he was replaced by Mr. Foster. That gentle- 
man, however, proposed no change of system that appeared satisfactory to 
Mr. Madison’s government, and accordingly, when congress met on the 4th 
November, 1811, the president, after announcing that it had been hoped the 
modification of the French decrees would have produced a corresponding effect 
on the policy of Great Britain, and have caused the obstructions to her com- 
merce with the United States to be removed, added, instead of this reasonable 
step, the orders were, at a moment when least to have been expected, put 
into more rigorous execution; and it was communicated through the British 
envoy just arrived, that, whilst the revocation of the edicts of France, as officially 
made known to the British government, was denied to have taken place, it was 
an indispensable condition of the repeal of the British orders, that commerce 
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should be restored to a footing that would admit the productions and manufac*- 
tures of Great Britain, when owned by neutrals, into markets shut against them 
by her enemy; the United States being given to understand, that, in the mean 
time, a continuance of the Non-importation Act would lead to measures of 
retaliation. 

In the unfriendly spirit of these disclosures,** congress was told, indemnity 
and redress for other wrongs have continued to be withheld ; and our coasts and 
the mouths of our harbours have again witnessed scenes, not less derogatory to 
the dearest of our national rights, than vexatious to the regular course of our 
trade. 

Under the ominous indications which commanded attention, it became a duty 
to exert the means committed to the executive department in providing for 
the general security. The works of defence on our maritime frontier have 
accordingly been prosecuted with an activity leaving little to be added for the 
completion of the most important ones; and, as particularly suited for co- 
operation in emergencies, a portion of the gun-boats has, in particular harbours, 
been ordered into use. The ships of war, before in commission, with the addition 
of a frigate,- have been chiefly employed as a cruising-guard to the rights of 
our coast,” 

It was now judged necessary to prepare for war in earnest, and congress 
resolved on augmenting the military establishment of the United States from six 
to thirty-one thousand men. To protect the frontiers, several companies of 
rangers were formed, and large purchases were made of arms, camp-equipage, 
and ordnance stores. Moreover, the president was authorized to accept the 
services of volunteer military corps ; to provide for the defence of the sea-coast ; 
to organize a corps of artificers ; and to take proper steps for rendering the corps 
of engineers efficient, while an act passed directing the frigates Chesapeake, 
Constellation, and Adams, to be immediately repaired, equipped, and fitted for 
sea. It was also further provided that 200,000 dollars should be annually set 
apart for the next three years, as a fund exclusively appropriated to the purchase 
of timber for shipbuilding. The expense thus created could not be met from the 
ordinary sources of revenue, and the president was in consequence enabled by 
congress to take a loan of eleven millions of dollars, on the credit of the 
I United States. The sum thUs placed at his disposal was raised at six per cent, 
interest. 

I While everything portended a foreign war, the Americans experienced some 
! disturbances at home from the Indian settlers on the north-western frontiers of 
the United States. They were headed by a chief, named Tecumseh, who had a 
brother known as The Prophet,’* a fanatic, who had influence over many of the 
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dwellers in the wilderness. The extravagant notions which he gave them of 
himself rendered them, like the followers of the OW Man of the Mountains” in 
ancient days, ready for any fearful enterprise which he might think proper to 
suggesti and reckless of danger or death. They disturbed the white settlers, and 
many robberies and some atrocious murders were laid to their charge. To punish 
them and to prevent a repetition of such outrages, as well as to calm the fears of 
the frontier inhabitants, in the autumn of 1811 Governor Harrison resolved on 
seeking the marauders, and prepared to march to the Prophet’s town on the 
Wabash. A small regular force, the fourth United States regiment, and a few 
militiamen, were in consequence assembled at Vincenne, and at the head of 
these the governor advanced to demand satisfaction from the Indians and prevent 
future incursions. Harrison reached his destination— the Prophet’s town — on 
the 6th of November, and lost no time in making his errand known. He saw 
several chiefs, who affected great concern at hearing that the government of the 
United States had been so seriously offended, and declared, such was their 
anxiety for peace, that to secure it any reasonable concession should be made. 
Eventually General Harrison consented to defer the commencement of hostilities 
till the next day, when another conference it was agreed should take place, with 
a view to render an appeal to arms unnecessary. Notwithstanding the fair 
language they held, Harrison suspected the Indians of sinister designs, and con- 
ducted his troops to a bank of dry land between two prairies on the north-west 
of the village. There they were ordered to rest on their arms, and each corps, in 
case of being attacked during the night, was at all hazards to maintain its ground 
till it should be relieved. It was arranged that the dragoons dismounted should 
light as infantry with swords and pistols, and a strong guard was stationed at 
every point most likely to be assailed. A few hours sufficed to show that these 
dispositions were anything but* unnecessary. A little before reveille, on the 7th, 
the left flank of General Harrison’s little army was fiercely attacked by the 
Indians. The piquets retired without firing a musket, and the regulars, under 
Captain Burton and Captain Geiger’s mounted riflemen, were furiously assaulted. 
They formed their lines hastily on hearing the yell of the treacherous foe, an^ 
withstood the charge of the assailants till reinforced from the rear. Their fire 
was directed mainly against the left of the front line, when Major Daviess was 
ordered .to charge with his cavalry. He accordingly advanced and endeavoured to 
break the line, but they resisted with great determination, and forced his dragoons 
to withdraw, while their commander received a mortal wound. 

The Indians were strengthened by increasing numbers, and when day dawned 
General Harrison saw his meu were nearly surrounded, while a destructive fire 
was poured with little intermission on the left flank, the front, the right flank, 
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and part of the rear. It was an eventful moment, but a resolute charg;e being 
made by the companies of Captain Snelling and Major Wells, the Indians wore 
forced to give way. They were pursued by a company of mounted riflemen, and 
many of the discomfited foe, by the vigour of the pursuit, were driven into a 
marsh, whence escape was almost impossible. Captain Cook and Lieutenant 
Lorabie were then ordered to charge on the right. They intrepidly advanced, and 
were successful. Their charge was supported by the mounted riflemen, and the 
Indians now fled in confusion and dismay. The steadiness of the American 
corps had saved it from total destruction. Defeat would have left them at the 
mercy a savage and most barbarous enemy. Victory destroyed the power of 
the Prophet. His followers saw how egregiously they had been deceived ; they 
had faith in him no more, and retreated in unspeakable consternation. The 
conquerors sustained a loss of one hundred and eighty-eight men, including 
Major Daviess, who was much lamented. Besides being a brave soldier, he 
was honoured by his countrymen as an accomplished lawyer and a powerful 
orator. 

Ever since the fortunate issue of their struggle in the war for independence, which 
had long seemed hopeless, and which was, in fact, nearly as hopeless as ever, 
when the government of Lord North, dismayed by Lord Cornwallis’s surrender, 
and still more by the strong array of the British opposition, consented to ne- 
gotiate and to give thefevolters all they asked, our American brethren had shown 
generally a confidence, a vanity, and presumption very distasteful to all English- 
men who loved their country, and very irritating to those who had not philosophy 
enough to despise the display.” So writes a modern English historian ; and that 
an evil personal feeling had grown up between the two countries is not to be 
denied. From France, while a republic and under the sway of Buonaparte, the 
Americans received many injuries, many insults, which, in the main, were borne 
with meekness and Job-like fortitude in comparison with the virulence excited by 
any supposed affront from England, This rendered it difficult, on many occasions, 
jTpr the commanders of England and America to treat each other with proper 
courtesy, and some dangerous collisions were the consequence. In May, 1811, 
the British frigate Ouerriirey Captain Samuel John Pechell, detained some 
American vessels in order to search for British sailors who were supposed to 
be on board. He took from them two or three men who were afterwards proved 
to be citizens of the United States. On this being established, he returned them, 
with the exception of one man, who volunteered to serve in the British navy. At 
Washington this was regarded as a great outrage offered to the American nation, 
and orders were forthwith sent to Commodore Rodgers to sail in pursuit of the 
Ouerriire without loss of time. The President was a very large frigate, and 
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considered by nautical men eq^ual to a ship of the line. On the 16th of May he 
fell in with a British sloop^ the Little Belt^ carrying eighteen carronadesi thirty 
2-pounderS| and two S-pounders, and commanded by Captain Arthur Bait Bing- 
ham. Her crew consisted of a hundred and twenty-one men and boys. The 
Present, it has been mentioned, was a large frigate, and indeed larger than an 
English seventy-four. She carried fifty-six guns of high calibre ; thirty of them 
were long 24-pounders, and twenty-four 42-pounder carronades. The crew of i 
the President exceeded six hundred men, and more than half of them are reported i 
to have been British. Commodore Rodgers inquired of his crew if they were pre- 
pared to attack the English ship, and was answered by enthusiastic manifestations 
of readiness, and it was in consequence resolved to prepare for battle. The Little 
Belt hauled up to discover what the President was, and the President^ when 
within ten miles of her, hoisted her ensign and commodore's pennant, and ad- 
vanced, as if to meet the sloop, which now exhibited her number and the cus- 
tomary signal, calling upon the stranger, if belonging to the British navy, to show 
hers also. That signal was not answered by Commodore Rodgers, and Captain 
Bingham thence inferred that she was neutral, and, consequently he hoisted his 
colours and resumed his course. The President then crowded sail in chase, 
being, as he afterwards said, anxious to speak the sloop. The captain of the 
Little Belt upon this made the private signal, and as no notice was taken of it, he 
came to the conclusion, that the stranger, notwithstanding her chasing, must be 
a "United States ship. It was half-past six in the evening when the President 
approached the Little Belt, and the captain of the latter having re-hoisted her 
colours, and wishing to guard against surprise, double-shotted her guns and got 
everything ready for action. Observing the President approach, as if to take up a 
raking position, the Little Belt wore three times, and, at eight o’clock, the two ships 
were not more than ninety yards distant from each other, the Little Belt being 
upon what is called in nautical language the starboard tack." The President 
was again hailed, but returned no an8\<^er, but kept advancing, as if for the purpose 
of raking the Little Belt, The latter wore a fourth time, came on the larboard 
tack, and the President being within eighty yards of her. Captain Bingham 
hailed her in the usual way, demanding through the speaking trumpet — What 
ship is that ? " The question was echoed by Commander Rodgers, and the next 
moment a gun was fired from the -President, which was answered by another gun 
from the English ship. Then commenced a desperate, but unequal struggle, and 
at the end of half an hour, the Little Belt, having lost her after-sail, and her rigging 
being greatly injured, was so far disabled that she could no longer bring any of 
her guns to bear on her assailant. Her firing having ceased, that of the President 
wag discontinued ; and, shortly after, she was hailed again by the American com- 
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j mudore, who then^ for the first time, appeared to discover her quality, and to learn 
that he had been fighting with a friendly ship. He inquired whether the Little 
Belt had struck, and Captain Bingham replied in the negative. His ship, how- 
ever, was reduced to a mere wreck, and but for the lowness of her hull in the 
water, and her being so close to the American, she must have been struck by the 
Presidents shot. Eleven men were killed on board the sloop, and twenty-one 
wounded. Both ships lay to during the night, to repair the damage they had 
sustained, and on the following morning Commodore Rodgers intimated to Captain 
Bingham that he would send a boat on board if he pleased, to which Captain 
Bingham signified he had no objection, and, in consequence, the American com- 
modore^s first lieutenant waited on the English commander, and, in the name of 
Commodore Rodgers, lamented what had occurred, and declared that had he 
known the Little Belts force was not equal to that of the President, he would 
not have fired into her. But why,” it was asked, did you fire at all ? ” 

Because,” replied the American lieutenant, we were first fired upon by the 
Little Belt.* That such was the case. Captain Bingham and all who were on 
board the sloop immediately denied. Assistance was then offered by the American 
officer, with permission to enter any port of the United States to refit. These 
civilities were declined, the Little Belt proceeded northward, and the President 
bore away to the westward. 

The rencounter, in due course, became the subject of complaint on the part of 
England, when it was denied by the government of Mr. Madison, that any 
hostile orders had been given to the American commander, and he repeated the 
statement made by the American lieutenant, that the Little Belt, though not one- 
fourth of her size, had fired into the President. 

All commentary on this subject may be spared. When opposite statements are 
made, the truth can only be inferred from circumstances, and it certainly does not 
appear probable, that the commander of a small sloop should in wantonness 
attack a large-sized frigate. The part acted by Commodore Rodgers met with the 
approbation of his government and the applause of his countrymen. Though to 
conquer with such vast odds on his side was no very brilliant triumph, to the 
multitude it appeared glorious in the extreme, and the victor was lauded as 
a hero. 

At Washington, the successor of Mr. Jackson was not more fortunate than that 
gentleman had been. Though anxious to conciliate, he could obtain no conces- 
sions that were likely to satisfy his government. 

A new charge was now preferred against England. In the month of March 
Mr. Madison made a communication to congress, which the secretary of state 
had received from one John Henry, a person who was said to have been employed 
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some years before as a private and confidential agent by Sir James Craig, 
governor of Canada. This person, it was represented, had been despatched to 
Boston in order that he might endeavour to obtain the most accurate information 
of the true state of affairs in that part of the union, which, from its wealthy the 
number of its inhabitants^ and the known intelligence and ability of several of its 
leading men, must naturally possess a very considerable influence over, and,’^ so it 
was assumed, probably lead the other eastern states of America in the part they 
may take at this important crisis ; to observe the state of public opinion both with 
regard to their internal politics, and to the probability of a war with England ; 
and to mark the comparative strength of the two great parties into which the 
country is divided, and the views and designs of that which may ultimately 
prevail.” It did not appear that the instructions given to this man contained any- 
thing very extraordinary. He was told to ascertain the state of the country, and 
it was added it would be important to England to have the earliest information 
of anything that might threaten a rupture of the union. “ It has been 
supposed,” wrote Sir James, “ that if the federalists of the eastern states 
should be successful in obtaining that decided influence which may enable 
them to direct the public opinion, it is not improbable that, rather than submit 
to a continuance of the difficulties and distress to which they are now subject, 
they will exert that influence to bring about a separation from the general 
union. The earliest information on this subject may be of great consequence 
to our government, as also, to be informed how far, in such an event, they 
would look to England for assistance, or be disposed to enter into a connection 
with us.” 

It was not pretended that Henry, though sent to obtain information, had done 
any mischief. Credit, however, was given the government for intentions the most 
hostile. For some cause or other, he became dissatisfied with the British govern- 
ment and made disclosures to that of the United States, which they requited with 
a grant of fifty thousand dollars. A great clamour was raised on this occasion, 
though, if the renegade spy were entitled to credit, nothing on which a very 
serious charge could be founded had been reported ; but what had transpired was 
fiercely condemned in the report of a committee of the House of Representatives 
on foreign relations, and was used by them as an argument in favour of declaring 
war against England. Their view of it was thus expressed : The attempt to 
dismember our union, and overthrow our excellent constitution, by a secret 
mission, the object of which was to foment discontents and excite insurrection 
against the constituted authorities and laws of the nation, as lately disclosed by 
the agent employed in it, affords full proof that there is no bound to the hostility 
of the British government towards the United States — no act, however unjustifi- 
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able, which it would not commit to accomplish their ruin. This attempt excites 
the greater horror, from the consideration that it was made while ^$]he United 
States and Great Britain were at peace, and an amicable negotiation was 
depending between them for the accommodation of their differences, through 
public ministers, regularly authorized for the purpose.’* 

The irritated feelings which had been long called into action, every incident 
served to wound. That Englishmen and North Americans came originally from 
one stock did not abate the hostility so excited. Mr. Craik pithily remarks : 

If there was a brotherhood between us, it had become a brotherhood of Cain. 
Our descendants, whose population was constantly fed (or augmented) by fresh 
emigrants and adventurers from the mother-country, and whose wastes were 
partially filled and tilled by these emigrants, — the citizens of the United States 
persisted in the rancorous hatred which had accompanied the war, — were the first 
and foremost to traduce the name of England, to libel the genial cradle from 
which they sprung ; to heap abuse, not only upon our national policy and form of 
government, but generally upon our national character.” Without wholly 
adopting the opinion thus expressed, it cannot be denied that the writer had 
a plausible excuse for entertaining it. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


The ill-feeling which prevailed could not be more forcibly exhibited than by the 
intemperate language employed on this occasion. The general course of the 
American government was such as to induce a strong belief in England that war 
was inevitable. A message was sent to congress by the president, on the 1st of 
June, in which the wrongs America complained of having sustained from 
England^ were laboriously set forth. On the search for seamen in American 
vessels by British commanders, the president thus declared himself : — 

“ British cruisers have been In the continued practice of violating the American flag 
on the great highway of nations, and of seizing and carrying oflT persons sailing under it ; 
not in the exercise of a belligerent right, founded on the law of nations, against an enemy, 
but of a municipal prerogative over British subjects. British jurisdiction is thus extended 
to neutral vessels in a situation where no laws can operate but the law of nations and the 
laws of the country to which the vessels belong ; and a self-redress is assumed, which, if 
British subjects were wrongfully detained and alone concerned, is that substitution of 
force for a resort to the responsible sovereign, which falls within the definition of war. 
Could the seizure of British subjects, in such cases, be regarded as within the exercise of a 
belligerent right, the acknowledged laws of war, which forbid an article of captured 
property to be adjudged, without a regular investigation before a competent tribunal, 
would imperiously demand the fairest trial, where the sacred rights of persons were at 
issue. In place of such trial, these rights are subjected to the will of every petty com- 
mander. 

The practice, hence, is so far from afiecting British subjects alone, that under the 
pretext of searching for these, thousands of American citizens, under the safeguard of 
public laws, and of their national fiag, have been torn from their country, and from every- 
thing dear to them ; have been dragged on board ships of war of a foreign nation, and 
exposed, under the severities of their discipline, to be. exiled to the most distant and 
deadly climes, to risk their lives in the battles of their oppressors, and to be the melan- 
choly instrumeats of taking away those of their own brethren.” 
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Remonstrances and expostulations on the subject of these grievances, the 
message stated, had been addressed to the British government in vain, and it waS 
added the United States government were fully ready to enter into an arrangement, 
if the avowed object of search were the real one, to enable English commanders 
to reach British subjects who had entered into the American navy. What these 
arrangements were did not appear. The message proceeded to comment on the 
blockading system : — 

“ British cruisers have been in the practice also of violating the rights and peace of our 
coasts. They hover over and harass our entering and departing commerce. To the most 
insulting pretensions they have added lawless proceedings in our very harbours, and have 
wantonly spilt American blood witliin the sanctuary of our territorial jurisdiction. The 
principles and rules enforced by that nation, when a neutral nation, against armed vessels 
of belligerents hovering near her coasts, and disturbing her commerce, are well known. 
When called on, nevertheless, by the United States, to punish the greater offences com- 
mitted by her own vessels, her government lias bestowed on tlieir commanders additional 
marks of honour and confidence. 

“ Under pretended blockades, without the presence of an adequate force, and sometimes 
without the practicability of applying one, our commerce has been plundered in every 
sea ; the great stajdes of our country have been cut off from their legitimate markets ; and 
a destructive blow aimed at our agricultural and maritime interests. In aggravation of 
iliese predatory measures, they have been considered as in force from the date of their 
notification — a retrospective cfiect being thus added, as has been done in other important 
cases, to tlio unlawfulness of the course jmrsued. And to render the outrage tlie more 
signal, these mock blockades have been reiterated and enforced in the face of official 
communications from the British government, declaring, as the true definition of a legal 
blockade, ‘ that particular ports must bo actually invested, and previous warning given to 
vessels bound to them, not to enter.* 

Not content with these occasional expedients Ifor laying waste our neutral trade, the 
cabinet of Great Britain resorted, at length, to the sweeping system of blockades, under the 
name of Orders in Council, which has been moulded and managed as might best suit its 
political views, its political jealousies, or the avidity of British cruisers.** 

The president then enlarged on the injustice and insulting conduct of England, 
while he placed in juxta-position the moderate, amicable, and just proceedings 
of the United States in like cases, and the document was thus wound up : — 

Such is the spectacle of injuries and indignities that have been heaped on our country ; 
and such the crisis which its unexampled forbearance and conciliatory eflbrts have not been 
able to avert. It might at least have been expected, that an enlightened nation, if less 
urged by moral obligations, or invited by friendly dispositions on the part of the United 
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States, would hare found m its truo interests alone a sufficient motive to respect their I 
rights and their tranquillity on the hi^ seas ; that an enlarged policy would have favoured ^ 
the free and general circulation of commerce, in which the British nation is at all times 
interested, and which, in times of war, is the best alleviation of its calamities to herself, as I 
well as the other belligerents ; and more especially that the British cabinet would not, for 
the sake of a precarious and surreptitious intercourse with hostile markets, have perse> 
vered in a course of measures which necessarily put at hazard the invaluable market of a 
great and growing country, disposed to cultivate the mutual advantages of an active 
commerce. | 

‘‘ Other councils have prevailed. Our moderation and conciliation have had no other 
effect than to encourage perseverance and to enlarge pretensions. We behold our seafaring 
citizens still the daily victims of lawless violence, committed on the great and common 
highway of nations, even within the sight of the country that owes them protection. Wo 
behold onr vessels, freighted with the products of our soil and industry, or returning with 
the honest proceeds of them, wrested from their lawful nations, — confiscated by prize-courts, | 
no longer the organs of public law, but the instruments of arbitrary edicts,-— and their 
unfortunate crews dispersed and lost, or forced and inveigled in British ports into British 
fleets ; whilst arguments are employed in support of these aggressions, which have no 
foundation but in a principle equally supporting a claim to regulate our external commerce 
in all cases whatsoever. 

“ We behold, in fine, on the side of Great Britain, a state of war against the United 
States; and on the side of the United States, a state of peace towards Great Britain. 

‘‘ Whether the United States shall continue passive under those progressive usurpations 
and these accumulating wrongs ; or, opposing force to force in defence of their national 
rights, shall commit a just cause into the hands of tho Almighty Di£poser of events, avoiding 
all connections that might entangle it in the contests or views of other powers, and j)ro- 
serving a constant readiness to concur in an honourable re-establisbiuent of peace and 
friendship, is a solemn question, which the constitution wisely confides to the legislative 
department of the government. In Recommending it to their early deliberations, I am 
bappy in tbe assurance that the decision will be worthy the enlightened and patriotic 
eouncils of a virtuous, a free, and a powerful nation. 

“ Having presented this view of the relations of the United States with Great Britain, 
and of the solemn alternative growing out of them, I proceed to remark, that tho com- 
munications last made to congress on the subject of our relations with France will have 
shown, that since the revocation of her decrees, as they violated tho neutral rights of the 
United States, her government has authorized illegal captures by its privateers and public 
ships, and that other outrages have been practised on our vessels and our citizens. It will 
have been seen also, that no indemnity had been provided, or satisfactorily pledged, for the 
extensive spoliations committed under the violent and retrospective order of the French 
government against the property of our citizens seized within the jurisdiction of France. 

I abstain, at this time, from recommending to the consideration of congress definitive 
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measures wltli rei^^eet to that nation, in tiie expectation that the result of the unclosed dis- 
cussions between our minister-plenipotentiary at Paris and the French government will 
speedily enable congress to decide with grea/ter advantage on the course due to the i%hts, 
the intereets, the honour of our country.” 

Such a comMnunication, emanating from the chief magistrate of the republic, 
could hardly be expected to produce any other result than that which was speedily 
witnessed. 

The message thus sent was discussed by congress with closed doors, the 
members being bound to secrecy. On the 18th of June, 1812, the injunction of 
secrecy was removed, and the following decision on the great question of peace or 
war with England w,as made public. 

‘‘ Au Act declaring w ar between the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the Dependencies thereof, and the United States of America, and their Territories. 

“ Be it enacted, by the Senate and Hou/3e of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in congress assem bled, that war be, and the same is hereby declared to exist, 
between the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the dependencies thereof, 
and the United States of A.merica and their territories; and that the president of the 
United States be and is hereby authorized to use the whole land and naval forces of the 
United States to carry the same into effect, and to issue to private armed vessels of the 
United States commissions or let ters of marque and general reprisal, in such form as he shall 
think proper, and under the seiil of the United States, against the vessels, goods, and 
effects of the government of the sai.id United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
subjects thereof.” 

The recommendation of the committee in the shape of a bill passed the house 
on the king of England's birthday, the 4th of June, on the 18th it received 
the president’s sanction ; but a solemn and powerfully-written protest was entered 
against it by the representatives of tlhe federal party. It was immediately followed 
by other measures, which now, as a matter of course, became necessary for placing 
the army on a more respectable footing’’ for the defence of the frontier, and for the 
safe-keeping and maintenance of pris oners of war, and the president was au- 
thorized to issue treasury notes for su ch sums as might be required for the public 
service, not exceeding in the whole fi’<re n lillions of dollars, and imposing additional 
duties on all goods, wares, and merf^handise imported from foreign parts. 

This measure emanated from tfae committee on foreign relations of the House 

of Representatives. The grounds on whic b they decided for war were in substance 
these : — 

‘‘ For impressing American oitize ns, while saoling on the seas, the highway of nations, 
dragging them on board their shipf a of war, Wii ioicing them to serve against nations in 
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amity with the United States ; and even to participate in aggressions on the rights of their 
fellow-citizens, when met on the high seas. 

“ For violating the rights and peace of American coasts and harbours, harassing American 
departing commerce, and wantonly spilling the blood of their citizens, within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

For plundering American commerce on every sea, under pretended blockades, not of 
harbours, ports, or places invested with adequate force, but of extended coasts, without the 
application of fleets to render them legal, and enforcing them from the date of their proclama- 
tion, thereby giving them virtually a retrospective eflect. 

“ For committing numberless sjioliations on American ships and commerce, under her 
orders in council, of various dates. 

“ For employing secret agents within the United States, with a view to subvert the 
government and dismember its union. 

“ Lastly, for encouraging the Indian tribes to make war on the people of the United 
States." 

The Rubicon was now passed, and the United States of North America stood 
committed to a new contest with what was called ‘‘ the mother country.’’ Though 
the government had thought it right to take this counie, and though the popular 
clamour was loud against England, it is certain that a considerable portion of the 
American people, and those not the least respectable., not only deplored the event, 
but condemned the policy which had produced it. 

In England a powerful opposition vindicated on many points the conduct of the 
United States as vigorously as Lord Chatham had done the incipient revolt 
forty years before. It was insisted that the English orders in council ought to be 
revoked, and they bore testimony to the efliciency of the retaliatory measures adopted 
on the part of the United States, by declaring, 'chat since they had been in opera- 
tion, the orders in council had proved more hijurious to England than they were to 
America. Under these circumstances, a commiittee was appointed to inquire into 
the eflfects of those orders on the commercial interests of the country. The com- 
mittee continued to sit when the prime minister of England (Mr. Percival) was 
assassinated, and but a few days after that tragical event, Mr. Brougham moved 
an address to the prince-regent, calling for the revocation and suspension of the 
orders in council, and the adoption of such other measures as might conciliate 
neutral powers. The motion was opposed by Lord Castlereagh, who deprecated 
disposing so hastily of measures of su.ch impc^rtance, but announced it to be the 
intention of the government to make a concil iatory proposition to the president 
of the United States. Assured thai this po.int had already been decided in 
the cabinet, and that the proposition itself wou ld appear in the next number of 
the London Gazette, Mr. Brougham consented \ to withdraw his motion. This 
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done, on the 23rd of June^ 1812^ a declaration from the prince-regent and council 
was put forth, absolutely revoking the orders in council so far as they related to 
America. It was only a month before, on the 20th of May, that the American 
chargi d'affaires had forwarded to the English government a copy of a certain 
instrument, purporting to be a decree issued by the government of France, on the 
28th day of April, 1811, by which the decrees of Berlin and Milan were declared 
to be definitively no longer in force, in regard to American vessels. It is obvious 
such a paper must have been regarded by England with great suspicion. If 
genuine, why had it been so long concealed, and why, instead of a copy of the 
document, was America to be satisfied w'ith the mere promise or declaration of a 
French minister ? The paper now produced declared the change in the French sys- 
tem was made on account of the law passed by the congress of the United States 
on the 2nd of March, 1811, which ordered the execution of the provisions of the act 
of non-intercourse with Great Britain, and it was in consequence of the resistance 
offered by America to the policy of England that Napoleon revoked his decrees. 

After the passing of the act of congress which declared Great Britain and 
America to be at war, no time was lost by Mr. Madison in giving it effect. Orders 
were immediately forwarded from Washington to New York, that a squadron, 
previously assembled there, might immediately put to sea in order to intercept 
Ae homeward-bound Jamaica fleet, of eighty-five ships, which it was known 
would sail for England with no very powerful convoy. On the 21st, the 
President, Commodore Rodgers ; the United States, Commodore Decatur ; the 
Congress, Captain Smith ; and the Essex, Captain Porter ; the Hornet, Lieute- 
nant-Commandant Lawrence ; and the Angus, Lieutenant-Commandant Sinclair, 
left the harbour. The squadron was manned with two thousand able seamen, and 
mounted two hundred and fifty guns. An American brig met by Captain Rodgers 
gave him information of the direction in which the British frigate Beluid^ra, by 
which she had been boarded, might be found. She was discovered on the 
morning of the 23rd, and her commander. Captain Byron, on seeing the American 
squadron, at first stood towards it; but observing the ships composing it 
suddenly taking in their studding-sails and wetting them, and noting the desire 
they manifested to close, induced him to stand off. As the leading ship of the 
United States squadron gained fast upon him, the commander of the Belvidera 
ordered the priming to be wiped off from his guns, that, in case of a collisioii, 
no doubt might occur with respect to the party by whom the first shot was fired. 
But a little time elapsed after this before three shots were fired from the Preri- 
dmtf which were promptly answered by four stern-chasers, two long eigbteens, 
and two 32-pound carronades. One of the shots fired at the Belvidera reached 
the gun-room ; the other two entered the captain’s cabin, and, passing through 
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the beam under the skylight^ killed William Gould^ a seaman ; mortally wounded 
John Hilb the armourer ; Joseph Lee, a sailor, severely ; George Maclean, the 
ship's carpenter, badly; and three others slightly. The Behidera could not 
stand against a squadron, and of course it was the duty of her commander to 
retreat, and this he accomplished in a masterly manner. ** During the first of the 
chase,” wrote Commodore Rodgers, ‘‘ while the breeze was fresh and sailing by 
the wind, I thought the whole of the squadron gained upon the enemy. It was 
soon discoverable, however, the advantage he acquired by sailing ^ large.* The 
result was perceived,” as he said, “ with more mortification than words can 
express, tliat there was little or no chance of getting within gun-shot of the 
enemy again,*' and he accordingly gave up the pursuit himself and made the signal 
to the other ships as they came up to do the same. The affair cost the Americans 
more than a loss of twenty men in killed and wounded, and the delay it caused 
was believed to have saved the Jamaica fleet from falling into their hands. It 
was the opinion of the officers of the JBelvidera that the President had more than 
one opportunity of getting alongside of her ; but just as they were about to 
fire their broadside, she yawed across tlieir stern and fired her broadside. This 
occasioned her to lose her way until she resumed her course ; w'hen she gradually 
advanced to the same spot, and repeated the same manoeuvre. 

The schooner Whiting^ carrying out despatches for the American government, 
and not informed of the declaration of war, arrived in Hampton Roads on the 
8th of July. Her commander. Lieutenant Maxey, was going ashore, when the 
Bash privateer ran alongside of the Whiting^ which, being wholly unprepared, 
was captured without opposition. When the hostile intentions of the assailants 
were manifest, the despatches were sunk by those who had the care of them. 
The Whiting was subsequently given up. 

Several encounters occurred of little moment, but ere long conflicts of a graver 
character were witnessed, which, from the representation put forth by the 
Americans, touched the English severely, and raised no small hostility to the 
government on account of their having suffered frigates of inadequate force to 
encounter American ships so superior in every respect as to render victory to the 
enemy almost certain. A very angry feeling was called forth by the alleged cruel 
treatment of a British seaman, as set forth in a deposition which appeared in 
a New York Paper of the 27th June, 1812. It was to the following effect 

That John Bring was born iu Newcastle- u|)on-Tyne, England ; that he has resided 
within the United Slates since 1800, and has never been naturalized; that on the 14th of 
October, 1811, he entered on board the and joined her at Norfolk; that Captain 

Porter, on the 25th of June, 1812, caused all hands to be piped on deck, to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States, and gave them to understand, that any man who did not 
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cbooBe to do 60 would be discharged ; that when deponent heard hie name caUed, bo told 
the captain that, being a British subject, he must refuse taking the oath; on whioh the 
captain spoke to the petty officers, and told them they must pass sentence upon him ; that 
they then put him into the petty launch, which lay alongside the frigate, and there ponied 
a bucket of tar over him; and then laid on a quantity of feathers, having first stripped him 
naked from the waist ; that they then rowed him ashore stern foremost and landed him. 
That he wandered about, from street to street, in this condition, till Mr. Ford took him 
into his shop, to save him from the crowd then beginning to gather ; that ho stayed there 
until the police-magistrate took him away, and put him in the city prison for pr(fi;eotion, 
where he was cleansed and clothed. None of the citizens molested or insulted him. He 
says he had a protection, which he bought of a man in Salem, of the same name and 
description with himself, for four shillings and sixpence, which ho got renewed at the 
custom-house, Norfolk. He says he gjive as an additional reason to the captain why 
ho did not choose to fight against his country, that, if he should be taken he would 
certainly be hung." 

The case of Ering was said to have called forth some indignant expressions 
from Sir James Lucas Yeo, and a Philadelphia paper, in the month of September, 
put forth, as an article of intelligence, a message from the English commander to 
Captain Porter, with a reply from the latter in these words - 

“ A passenger of the brig Lton^ from Havannah to New York, captured by the frigate 
Southamptoriy Sir James Yco, is roquostod to present his compliments to Captain Porter, 
commander of the American frigate ivould be glad to have a anywhere 

between the capes Delaware and the Havannah, where he would have the pleasure to break 
his own sword over bis damned head, and put him down forward in irons." 

“ Captain Porter, of the United States frigate Essex^ presents his compliments to Sir 
James Yeo, comniaiKling his Britannic majesty's frigate Southampton^ and accepts with 
pleasure his polite invitation. If agreeable to Sir James, Captain I*ortor would prefer 
meeting near the Delaware, where Captain P. pledges his honour to Sir James, that no 
American vessel shall interrupt their tvte-a-lvle. The Essex may bo known by a flag, 
hearing the motto, ‘ Free trade and sailors' rights and when this is struck to the Souths 
ampton^ Captain Porter will deserve the treatment promised by Sir James.” 

It is denied that the insulting message was ever sent to Captain Porter from 
Sir James Yeo; he nevertheless cruised along the southern coast of the United 
States in hopes of falling in with the Essex, but without success. 

The capture of an English frigate by the American ship Constitution afforded a 
subject of great- exultation to the people of the United States, His majesty’s 
ship the Ouerriire had been on a long cruise ; her masts were damaged and her 
map reduced in number, when it was her fortune to be met by the Comtitutim. 

A desperate action ensued, which ended in the capture of the GuerrUre, but not 
♦ill she was rendered a complete wreck. The catastrophe is thus ropraseni^d by j 
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Captain fiacres, her commander, tn his letter to Vice-Admiral Sawyer. After 
describing the approach of the enemy, the gallant officer's narrative proceeds—* 

“ At five she closed on our starboard-beam, both keeping up a heavy fire, and steering 
free, his intention being evidently to cross our bow. At twenty minutes past five, our 
inizen-mast went over the starboard-quarter, and brought the ship up in the wind ; the 
enemy then placed himself on our larboard-bow, raking us, a few only of our bow-guns 
bearing, and his grape and rifiemen sweeping our deck. At forty minutes past five, the 
ship not answering her helm, he attempted to lay us on board ; at this time Mr. Grant, 
who commanded the forecastle, was carried below, badly wounded. I immediately ordered 
the marines and boarders from the main-deck ; the master was at this time shot through 
the knee, and I received a severe wound in the back. Lieutenant Kent was leading on the 
boarders, when the ship coming to, we brought some of our bow-guns to bear on her, and 
had got clear of our opponent ; when, at twenty minutes past six, our fore and main masts 
went over the side, leaving the ship a perfect unmanageable wreck. The frigate shooting 
ahead, I was in hopes to clear the wreck, and get the ship under command to renew the 
action ; but just as wo had cleared the wreck, our spritsail-yard went, and the enemy, 
having rove new braces, &c., wore round within pistol-shot to rake us, the ship lying 
in the trough of the sea, and rolling her main-deck guns under water, and all attempts 
to get her before the wind being fruitless ; when, calling ray few remaining officers together, 
they were all of opinion that any further resistance would only be a needless waste of 
lives, I ordered, though reluctantly, the colours to bo struck. 

“ The loss of the ship is to be ascribed to the early fall of the mizen-mast, which enabled 
our opponent to choose his position. I am sorry to say we sufterod severely in killed and 
wounded; and mostly, while she lay on our bow, from her grape and musketiy; in 
all, fifteen killed and sixty-three wounded, many of them severely. None of the wounded 
officers quitted the deck till the firing ceased,” 

The American commander was lavish of his praises on his crew, and wrote : " It 
gives me great pleasure to say that, from the smallest boy in the ship to the oldest 
seaman, not a look of fear was seen.” 

I The Frolic brig had been cruising some years in the West Indies, and left 
I Jamaica in the summer of 1812, to collect the homeward-bound trade at Hon- 
I duras, which she was to convoy to England. Her hands had suffered from the 
I climate, diminished in number and reduced in strength, when, having left 
j Honduras with fourteen sail of merchantmen under charge, she encountered a 
severe gale of wind on the 16th of October, which separated her from her convoy, 
broke her mainyard in two places, and, besides damaging her otherwise, sprung 
her main-topmast. 

In the course of the 17th she was joined by six of her convoy, and her crew 
were engaged in lepaiting her mainmast on the morning of the 18th, when a 
strange sail appeared in sight. At first she was supposed to be one of the missing 
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vesselsi but the signals of the Frolic being unansweredi the mainyard was removed 
from the casks on which it had rested, and lashed to tlie deck. The Frolic then 
manoeuvred so as to give the convoy an opportunity of getting ahead. She pre* 
pared to meet the enemy, which now bore down upon her, being the United States 
sloop of war the Wasp^ Captain J ones. The engagement is thus described by J ames : 

The Frolic fired the first broadside, and continued to fire with such rapidity and pre« 
cision, that, in about four minutes, the Wasp's main-topmast came down, and she received 
other considerable damage; but, at that instant, the Frolics gafif-head braces being shot 
away, and having no sail upon the mainmast, she became unmanageable. The Wasp 
accordingly took a raking position, while the Frolic could not bring a gun to bear. After 
the Frolic had sustained considerable loss by the Wasp's fire, she fell on board the enemy, 
who, for upwards of twenty minutes, continued pouring in his unretumed broadsides, and 
did still more execution by his musketry. When resistance was quite at an end, the Americans 
boarded, and struck the Frolic's colours. The Frolic was much shattered in her hull, and 
both her masts fell over the side in a few minutes after she surrendered. She lost fifteen 
men killed, her first lieutenant and master mortally, and her commander and second lieu- 
tenant severely wounded ; also forty-three of her men wounded, severely and slightly ; 
some of whom died afterwards. Not above twenty men remained on the Frolic's decks 
unhurt; the remainder were below, attending the wounded and performing other duties 
there. The only officer not badly wounded was the purser. It was the musketry of the 
Americans that so augmented the loss, particularly among the wounded. The second lieu- 
tenant, Frederick B. Wintle, had two balls in him, besides being .wounded by three others." 

The Frolic was represented by American writers to be superior to the Wasp^ 
Mr. James, in contradiction to this, offers the following statement. 

Frolic brig. Wasp aloop. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

Length on deck from rabbit to rabbit 100 0 ... 105 10} 

Breadth, extreme 30 7 ... 30 10 

“The Wasp's scantling was as stout as a British 28-gun frigate’s, especially at her top 
sides. She was taken into the service, but unfortunately foundered at sea, as is supposed in 
the spring of 1814. 

Comparative force of the two vessels. 


Broadside metal in pounds 


Complement 


Sfaeinioiis 


J” Guns ... 6 

[^Carronades 268 


384 .. 


} 
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Ho adds, — Thero docs appoar to havo been in broadside weight of metal a superiority of 
one forty>8ixth part ; but the British ship went into action crippled by a gale, the American 
ship had her masts and yards all perfect ; that while the former began the attack with 
ninety-two men, and eighteen chiefly debilitated by sickness, the latter had a hundred and 
thirty-seven men and one nominal boy, all lusty and healthful.** 

On this combat Mn Fennimore Cooper remarks ; — 

“ They who understood the power of ships, and examined details, with a real desire to 
learn the truth, discovered enough to see that a new era had occurred in naval warfare. 
While these critics perceived and admitted the superiority of the American frigates, in the 
two actions that had occurred, they could not but see that it was disproportioned to the 
execution they had done ; and, in the combat between the two little vessels that has just 
been recorded, the important fact was not overlooked, that the enemy's brig had Buffered as 
severe a loss in men, as it was usual for the heaviest vessels to sustain in general actions. 
Hitherto, English ships had been compelled to seek close contests with their foes, but now 
they bad only to back their topsails, to bo certain of being engaged at the muzzles of their 
guns. There was no falling off in British spirit ; no vessel was unworthily given up ; for 
the case of the Alert may be taken as a surprise ; and it was necessary to search for the 
cause of this sudden and great change in the character ot the new adversary. The most 
cavilling detractors of the rising reputation of the American marine were reluctantly 
obliged to admit that naval combats were no longer what they bad been ; and the discreet 
among the enemy saw the necessity of greater caution, more laboured preparations, and of 
renewed efforts. 

As respects the particular combat botwoen the Waep and Frolic^ in the published 
accounts of the English captain, much siross was laid on the crippled condition of bis ship 
when she went into action. It is admitted that the Frolic had her mainyard on deck 
when she ongsigcd, and, as little canvass was ro(][uired, her after-sail was reduced to her 
fore-and-aft mainsail.** 
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JVIr. Madibon^ if he had not resolved that a war should distinguish his presi- 
dency^ had certainly made up his mind early in the year 1812^ that it was only an 
appeal to arms that could close the discussions then pending with Great Britain, 
He accordingly ordered, before the appearance of the hostile declaration, every 
preparation that prudent foresight could suggest, and the means at his disposal 
carry out. To annoy the commerce of England on the ocean, and to abate her 
naval force, were not the sole objects which he desired to see accomplished ; he 
was anxious to exalt the glory of the United States by conquests on land, md 
projected an invasion of Canada. With this grand object in view, early in the 
month of April a requisition was made by his authority upon the local governments 
fora levy of twelve hundred men. The scheme was popular, and when war had 
been declared, volunteers soon swelled the force thus called out to the number of 
two thousand five hundred men, which was placed under the command of Bri- 
gadier-General Hull, the governor of the Michigan territory. This officer, if 
great the capacity he had previously displayed, it will be seen in the sequel did 
little credit to the discernment of the government which assigned to him so 
important a task. Whatever else he wanted. General Hull was not deficient in 
confidence, and he commenced his operations by putting forth a manifesto or 
declaration, which, if high-sounding words could have prevailed over a warlike 
enemy, would certainly, so far as the Canadas were in question, have annihilated 
the last hopes of the friends of England. 

On the i2th of July, the American commander crossed the river which forms 
the boundary of the United States, entered Canada, and fixed his head-quarters at 
the village of Sandwich, where the proclamation which has been mentioned was 
issued. This remarkable document we transcribe. 

By William Hull, Brigadier-General and Commander-in-Chief of the North-Western 
Army of the United States. 

“A PROCLAMATION. 

Inhabitants of Canada I 

After thirty years of peace and prosperity, the United States have been driven to arma 
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The injuries and aggressions, the insults and indignities of Great Britain hare once more 
left them no alternative but manly resistance or unconditional submission. The army under 
njy command has invaded your country, ancf the standard of union now waves over the 
territory of Canada. To the peaceable, unoffending inhabitants, it brings neither danger nor 
difficulty. I come to find enemies, not to make them. 1 come to protect, not to injure 
them. 

Separated by an immense ocean and an extensive wilderness from Great Britain, 
you have no participation in her councils, no interests in her conduct— you have felt 
her tyranny, you have seen her injustice; but 1 do not ask you to avenge the one 
or redress the other. The United States are sufficiently powerful to afibrd every security 
consistent with their rights and your expectations. I tender you the invaluable bless- 
ings of civil, political, and religious liberty, and their uecessaiy results, individual 
and general prosperity. That liberty which gave decision to our councils and energy 
to our conduct, in a struggle for independence, and which conducted us safely and tri- 
umphantly through the stormy period of the revolution — that liberty which has raised 
us to an elevated rank among the nations of the world, and which afforded us a greater 
measure of peace and security, of wealth and improvement, than ever fell to the lot of any 
country. 

In the name of my country, and by the authority of government, I promise you protec- 
tion to your persons, property, and rights. Remain at your homes — ^pursue your peaceful 
and customary avocations— raise not your hands against your brethren. Many of your 
fathers fought for the freedom and independence we now enjoy. Being children, therefore, 
of the same family with us, and heirs to the same heritage, the arrival of an army of friends 
must be hailed by you with a cordial welcome. You will be emancipated from tyranny and 
oppression, and restored to the dignified station of free men. Had 1 any doubt of eventual 
success, I might ask your assistance, but I do not, I come prepared for every contingency — 
I have a force which will look down all opposition, and that force is but the vanguard of a 
much greater. If, contrary to your own interests and the just expectation of my country, 
yon should take part in the approaching contest, you will be considered and treated as 
enemies, and the horrors and calamities of war will stalk before you. If the barbarous and 
savage policy of Great Britain be pursued, and the savages let loose to murder our citizens, and 
butcher our women and children, the war will be a war of extermination. The first stroke with 
the tomahawk, the first attempt with the scalping-knife, will be the signal of one indiscriminate 
scene of desolation. No white man found fighting by the side of an Indian will be taken 
prisoner; instant destruction will be his lot. If the dictates of reason, duty, justice, and 
humanity cannot prevent the employment of a force which respects no rights, a^d knows no 
wrong, it will be prevented by a severe and relentless system of retaliation. I doubt not your 
ooumge and flimnesa— I will not doubt your attachment to liberty. If you tender your ser- 
4 vices voluntarily, they will be accepted readily. The Uilited States offer you peace, liberty. 


and security ; your dhoice lies between these and war, slaveiy, and destrucUon. Choose then, 
but choose wMyi^^imd nay )ie who knows the justice of our caus^ and who holds in his hand 
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the fate of nations, guide you to a result the most compatible with your rights and interests, 
your peace and happiness. 

By the General, A. P. Hull, Captain the 13 th United States 
Begiment of Infantry, and Aide-de-Camp. 

Hbad-Quartbrs, Sandwich, July 12, 1812.” 

Greneral Hull spared no pains to get his grandiloquent address widely circu- 
lated. While laboriously magnifying the hostile means at his command, in 
conformity with the spirit of his manifesto, he applied himself to seduce the 
Canadians from their connection with England, by offering them peace, liberty, 
and security, under the powerful protection of the United States. His threats 
and his promises were generally viewed in a proper light, but in some cases they 
produced the intended effect. Many of the inhabitants were shaken in their 
fidelity, and some joined the ranks of the invaders ; but these were not so con- 
siderable in point of number, as to prove the existence of that general discontent 
on which Hull and the government of the United States appear to have calculated, 
when this expedition was resolved upon. That such was the case ought, perhaps, 
in some degree to be ascribed to the able and argumentative answer to Hull’s 
manifesto, put forth by Major-General Brock. In this he reasoned with the 
Canadians on the folly of responding to that appeal as its framers might desire. 
He pointed to the unexampled prosperity which they had attained under British 
sway, and went on to remark, — 

“ The unavoidable and immediate consequences of a sopanition from Great Britain must 
be the loss of this inestimable advantage" (safe access to every market where the produce of 
their labour was in request) ; “ and what,” it asked, “ is offered you in exchange ? To 
become a territory of the United States, and share with them the exclusion from the ocean 
which the politics of their government enforce. You are not even flattered with a partici- 
pation in their boasted independence, and it is but too obvious that once estranged from the 
powerful protection of the United Kingdom, you must be re-annexed to the dominion of 
France, from which the provinces of Canada were wrested by the arms of Great Britain at 
a vast expense of blood and treasure, from no other motive than to relieve her ungrateful 
children from the oppression of a cruel neighbour. This restitution of Canada to the 
empire of France, was the stipulated reward for the aid afforded to the revolted colonies, 
now the United States ; the debt is still due, and there can be no doubt but the pledge 
has been renewed as a eonsideratioii for commercial advantages, or rather for an 
expected rdaxation of the tyranny of France over the commercial world. Are you pre- 
pared, inhabitants of Canada, to become willing subjects, or rather slaves, to the despot who 
rules the nations of Europe with a rod of iron? If not, arise in a body, exert yonr 
energies, oo-operate cordially with the king’s regular force to repel the invaders, and do not 
give cause to your children, when groaning under a foreign master, to reproach you with 
having so easiiy parted with the richest inheritance of this earth — k participation in the 
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name, character, and freedom of Britons. The same spirit of jusUce which will make every 
reasonable allowance for the unsuccessful efforts of zeal and loyalty will not £ul to punish 
the defalcation of principle. Every Canadian freeholder is by deliberate choice bound by 
the most solemn oaths to defend the monarchy as well as his own property; to shrink 
from that engagement is a treason not to be forgiven. Let no man suppose that if in this 
unexpected struggle his Majesty’s arms should be compelled to yield to an overwhelming 
force, that the province will be eventually abandoned ; the endeared relation of its first 
settlers, the intrinsic value of its commerce, and the pretensions of its powerful rival to 
repossess the Canadas, are pledges that no peace will be established between the United 
States and Oreat Britain and Ireland of which the restitution of those provinces does not 
make the most prominent condition.” 

To what had been said in Huirs proclamation of a war of exterminatioDi it was 
replied : 

This inconsistent and unjust threat of refusing quarter, for such a cause as being 
found in arms with a brother-sufferer in defence of invaded rights, must be exercised with 
the certain assurances of retaliation, not only in the limited operation of war in this part 
of the king^ s dominions, but in every quarter of the globe ; for the national character of 
Britain is not more distinguished for humanity than for retributive justice, which will 
consider the execution of the threat as a deliberate murder, for which every subject of the 
offending power shall make reparation.” 

Disappointment probably caused irresolution on the part of the American 
general. Had he promptly advanced to Malden, he might have taken that place 
by surprise. Instead of doing so, he remained inactive at Sandwich ; and in the 
meanwhile the English began to stir themselves, and moved on Fort Mackinaw, or 
Michillimackinae, a small fortress on Lake Huron. The Indians under Tecumseh 
were no longer awed by those from whom they had received such severe chas- 
tisement in the last year. Ever restless, and governed by no settled principle, 
they would, it is likely, soon have been found ranged on the side of the advancing 
conquerors from the United States, anxious to conciliate those whom they could 
not resist; but the fall of Michillimackinae eiFectualiy warned them against 
taking that course, and disposed them to become the allies of the British. Those 
who had previously wavered were decided by that event, “ and,” says a writer 
who cannot be accused of being unfriendly to the United States, ^ the whole 
northern hive came swarming ’ on the flanks and rear of the American army. 
That the invasion of Canada, at the period in which it was undertaken, without 
Sttfflciant military preparations, with the enemy in command of the lake and all 
the water oommunications, the greater part of the Indian tribes in a state of 
hoiUltty, and the communication with the resources of the invading army almost 
at the mercy of the enemy, would be productive of any materisd benefit, was 
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little expected. But, from the day on which the army entered Canada, its 
operations appear to have been conducted without any definite plan, while the 
conduct of the commander was marked with a singular inconsistency and irreso- 
lution, which soon withdrew from him the confidence of his troops.” If, 
without loss of time, he had advanced against Malden, and succeeded in taking 
it, and then moved on towards Montreal, it is possible that the aspect of the 
campaign would have been very different from that which it was now destined to 
wear ; but when General Hull learned that Michillimackinae was in the posses- 
sion of the English, and that a body of the Indians was in actual co-operation 
with them, all courage and presence of mind seem to have failed him. From 
day to day intelligence was received that gave him new uneasiness, and mishap 
rapidly succeeded mishap. Provisions for the army, it was announced early in 
August, were on their way for the supply of the army, escorted by a body of 
volunteers. It had nearly reached the river Raisin when a combined force of 
British and Indians was sent from Malden to intercept it. To insure the safe 
arrival of the supply, it was necessary immediately to open a communication with 
the advancing party, and for this purpose General Hull despatched Major Van- 
horne, with a detachment of two hundred men, from Sandwich, on the 4th of 
August. Vanhorne had been duly apprized of the vicinity of the enemy, but, 
notwithstanding, he proceeded with his force in rather loose order, until, arriving 
at a narrow prairie, skirted by thick woods, he was fired upon, from all sides, by 
the Indians, and almost immediately found the detachment thrown into confu- 
sion. He retreated with considerable loss, and of course without accomplishing 
the object in view. At Sandwich, however, preparations were made for an 
attack on Malden, and on the 7th of August a general order was issued for 
the immediate accomplishment of this long-delayed operation ; but to the 
astonishment of his officers, on the next day, instead of seeking the antici- 
pated conquest, the whole army was ordered to recross the river and encamp in 
the rear of Detroit ! The order was obeyed sullenly, and the same day. 
Colonel Miller, with about six hundred men, was detached to make a second 
attempt to open the communications with the advancing supplies ; but, though he 
gained an unimportant victory, he was unsuccessful in the main object of the 
expedition, and was ordered back to Detroit without effecting the desired junction. 
By this time General Brock had assumed the command of the British forces at 
Malden. He speedily advanced to Sandwich, with thirteen hundred men, and 
erected batteries opposite Fort Detroit, within point-blank shot of its guns, 
not having experienced molestation from the American army. On the 16th, a 
summons to surrender was received from Brock by General Hull, to which he 
returned an immediate refusal. The enemy then opened their fire from their 
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batteries upon the town^ which was returned with precision and effect. At day- 
light, on the 16th, the cannonade was renewed ; and their whole force soon 
afterwards crossed the river and landed at Springwells, about three miles west of 
Detroit Here, the British general, learning the absence of Colonel Miller, with 
his detachment, who, as stated above, had been sent to open a communication 
with the force which had in charge the expected supplies, resolved at once upon 
forcing the American camp. 

.The English intrepidly advanced, and the American army appears to have 
waited the approach of the enemy in good order. Two 24-pounders, loaded with 
grape, were planted in a favourable position for their annoyance ; the regulars 
were drawn up in the fort, and the militia and volunteers behind piquets, when, 
instead of waiting for the enemy on that ground, the whole force was ordered to 
retire into the fort, where their arms were stacked, and the artillerymen forbidden 
to fire. Crowded as they necessarily were within the walls, into a narrow com- 
pass, every ball from the enemy’s batteries took effect, and General Hull very 
speedily ordered the white flag to be hung out in token of •surrender. In a short 
time the terms of capitulation were agreed upon ; and the whole army, including 
the detachments of Colonels Miller and McArthur, which were expected to 
return in the evening of the same day, as also the force under Captain Brush, at 
the river Raisin, were surrendered prisoners of war. This signal advantage, over a 
boastful enemy, would under any circumstances have been highly gratifying to the 
English, but it was rendered more so from their finding in the fort an ample 
supply of ammunition and provisions. 

In proportion to their triumph, the mortification of the enemy was great, and 
the indignation of the people of the United States, generally, at the ignominious 
failure of the expedition knew no bounds. Expectation had been raised to such 
a height by the confident language of previous despatches from General Hull, 
that nothing less than the capture of all Upper Canada was expected. The 
surrender, therefore, of an American army to an inferior force, together with the 
cession of a large extent of territory, as it had never entered into the calculations 
of the people, was too much for them to bear with common patience. General 
Hull was openly accused of imbecility, cowardice, or treachery. It was deemed 
necessary to visit such misconduct with severe punishment, and as soon as he was 
exchanged, he was brought before a court-martial, tried on the charges of 
treason, cowardice, and unofficer-like conduct, found guilty of the two last, and 
sentenced to be shot. The president, however, in consequence of his age and 
former services, remitted the capital punishment, • but directed his name to be 
struck from the rolls of the army, which it was said to have disgraced.* 

* The fflaenl pkmM not gdltj to all the rharges, hat proteated agaiiut fiie eoMpetafeier of the eoatt to 
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Before this misadventurei Hull is said to have been in some quarters an object 
of suspicion ; so much so, that vvhen steps were taken for raising an additional 
force in the states of Ohio and Kentucky, many officers addressed private com- 
munications to the governors of those states, calling upon them to be prepared 
with reinforcements and assistance. In consequence of these suggestions, twelve 
hundred militia, under the command of Brigadier-General Tupper, and two 
thousand volunteers, under Brigadier-General Payne, marched to join .General 
Hull ; but the surrender of Detroit being communicated to them on the road, it 
became necessary to select a commander, who could unite, to a perfect knowledge 
of the seat of war, a competent acquaintance with the military science, and one 
who would especially enjoy the confidence and respect of the undisciplined force 
thus assembled. Perhaps no one could have been found in whom these quali- 
fications were more happily united than William Henry Harrison, then governor 
of the state of Indiana. That gentleman was in Kentucky when the news of the 
surrender of Detroit arrived. He was immediately invested by the governor of 
that state, although not a citizen of it, with the chief command. 

Exasperated, but not humbled, by the disastrous termination of General Hull’s 
expedition, the first resolve of the United States was to invade Canada from 
another quarter. The authorities, however, found some difficulty in raising an 
adequate force. Such being,” according to one writer, the happy condition 
of even the poorest class of American citizens, that few could be induced to enlist 
as soldiers.” In some of the states it was contended that the officers of the 
general government had no power over the militia until called into service, and 
consigned to their authority by the state executive, and even then they could not 
be compelled to march beyond the boundary of the republic. The militia was 
actually withheld by the governors of several places, and in consequence, the 
general government was considerably embarrassed, and unable to bring that force 
into the field on which they had relied. The Army of the Centre, as it was called, 
was commanded by General Van Rensselaer, of the New York militia. He fixed 

try the first. Upon that the court declined making any formal decision ; but yet gave an opinion that 
nothing appeared to them which could justify the charge. 

“ The court acquitted him of that part of the third specification which charges him with having forbidden 
the American artillery to fire on the enemy on their march towards the said Fort Detroit, and found him 
guilty of the first, second part of the third, and fourth specifications. On the third charge, the court found 
the accused guilty of neglect of duty, in omitting seasonably to inspect, train, exercise, and order the troops 
under his command, or cause the same to be done. They also found him guilty of part of the fourth and fifth 
specifications, and the whole of the sixth and seventh ; and acquitted him of the second and third, and part of 
the fourth and fifth specifications. 

The court sentenced the said Brigadier-General William Hull to be shot to death, two-thirds of the 
court concurring in the sentence ; but, in consideration of his revolutionary services, and his advanced age, 
reoommended him to the mercy of the president of the United States. The president approved the sent endi,^ 
renptted tiie ezeoution, and ordeied tbename of General HuU to be erased firom the list of the 
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his head-quarters at Lewistown, on the river Niagara, opposite Queenstown, a 
British post, which had been carefully fortified. The men under ius command 
manifested great impatience to come to action, and he attempted to cross the 
river, but was prevented by the unfavourable state of the weather; but the effort 
being renewed on the 13th of October was more successful, and his troops 
effected a landing at Queenstown. Van Rensselaer in this affair was wounded, 
but his men resolutely advanced under Captain Ogilvie and Captain Wool to 
storm the fort. They gained possession of it, and though General Brock imme- 
diately afterwards appeared with a reinfdrcement of six hundred men, the Ame- 
ricans maintained their ground and forced the English to give away. Brock 
anxiously exerted himself to rally his followers, but before his object could be 
effected he was unfortunately slain. Van Rensselaer now thought it was only 
necessary to cause his rear guard to come up to complete his triumph, and he 
crossed the river and ordered a division which he had left there to advance. But 
by this time their ardour had cooled, and, instead of being anxious to " whip the 
Britishers,” his men flatly refused to pass the boundary of the United States. A 
body of fresh British troops now advanced to attack the Americans who were in 
the fort. A sharp conflict ensued, and the militia are described to have coolly 
looked on while their countrymen sustained a complete defeat, and of a thousand 
men who had invaded Canada, few succeeded in recrossing the Niagara. Rens- 
selaer shortly after this withdrew from the service. 

He was succeeded by General Alexander Smjth, of Virginia, who signalized 
his advent by pompously announcing the mighty things he was prepared to 
accomplish. In his address to the men of New York, he declared that he would 
triumphantly raise the American standard in Canada in the course of a few days. 

It seems to have been considered almost a matter of certainty that no resistance 
which the English could offer in Canada would avail against the power of the 
United States. To this conclusion they were led, not by the self-sufficient per- 
suasion that in asms they were necessarily superior, but from information which 
they possessed, that disaffection to a great extent existed in Canada. That such 
was really the case must be acknowledged, as was too well seen at a later period ; 
but the invaders found to their cost, that traitors, who are most heroic while they are 
in safety, who do not “ set their lives at a pin’s fee,” if words may be relied upon 
uttered to call forth the plaudits of an admiring crowd,«-»these gentlemen, when 
fighting is the word, and danger stares them in the face, are slow to take the field. 
The experience of his predecessor had not enlightened General Smyth on that 
subject, and the Canadians were addressed by the valiant captain as follows :~ 

“ To the men of New York. 

** For many years you have seen your oountry oppressed with numerous wrongs. Your 
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governmeut, altliough above all others devoted to peaces, have been forced to draw the 
sword, and rely for redress of injuries on the valour of the American people. 

“ That valour has been conspicuous. But the nation has been unfortunate in the selec- 
tion of some of those who directed it. One army has been disgracefully surrendered and 
lost. Another has been sacrificed by a precipitate attempf# to pass it over at the strongest 
point of the enemy's lines, with most incompetent means. The cause of these miscarriages 
is apparent. The commanders were popular men, ‘ destitute alike of theory and experience' 
in the art of war. 

“ In a few days, the troops under my command will plant the American standard in 
Canada. They are men accustomed to obedience, silence, and steadiness. They will con- 
quer or they will die. 

“ Will you stand with your arms folded, and look on this interesting struggle ? Are you 
not related to the men who fought at Bennington and Saratoga ? Has the race degenerated ? 
or have you, under the baneful influence of ci^ntending factions, forgotten your conntty ? 
Must I turn from you, and ask the men of the Nations to support the government of the 
United States ? Shall I imitate the oflicers of the British kin g, and suffer our ungathered 
laurels to bo tarnished with ruthless deeds ? Shame, where is thy blush I No. Where I 
command, the vanquished and the peaceful man, the child, the maid, and the matron, shall 
be secure from wrong. If we conquer, we will ‘ conquer but to save.* 

‘‘ Men of New York ! 

“The present is the hour of renown. Have you not a wish for fame? Would you not 
choose in future times to be named as one of those who, imitati ng the heroes whom Mont- 
gomery led, have, in spite of the seasons, visited the tomb of tli.e chief, and conquered the 
country where he lies? Yes; you desire youi* share of fame. Then seize the present 
moment; if you do not, you will regret it; and say, ‘the valiiint have bled in vain; the 
friends of my country fell, and I was not there.’ 

“ Advance, then, to our aid; I will wait for }’^ou a few days. I cannot give you the 
day of my departure ; but come on ; come in comioanios, half-C'Ompanics, pairs, or singly. 

I will organize you for a short tour. Ride to this place, if the distance is far, and send 
back your horses ; but remember, that every man wh o accompanies us places himself under 
my command, and shall submit to the salutary restrain ts of di scipline. 

Alex. Smyth, Brig.-Gen. 

“i\roa.lO, 1812 ." 

By large promises of gain and glory, he succeeded in swelling the force nndei 
his command to four thousand five hundred men, and the* 28th of November was 
the day named for passing into Canada. But delays ot burred which had the 
appearance of being caused by reluctance on the part o. f the troops, and the 
afternoon arrived before the first division was ready to mo On the opposite 
bank of the river the British drew up ready to give them a \ varni reception, and, 
under these circumstances, it was resolved by a council of oSic^ “rs that it would be 
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inexpedient ta cross over, and the troops were relanded. At this they manifested 
considerable disappointment. With some difficulty they were consoled by an 
assurance that in the course of three days their wishes should be gratified. The 
1st of December was fixed upon for commencing the meditated invasion, but 
when the time arrived, their zeal had seriously abated, and only one-third of the 
force, or about fifteen hundred men, were ready to meet the English. Again the 
troops which had been embarked were ordered ashore, and the grand invasion 
was abandoned for the season. The soldiers in tliis case seem to have been 
wanting in zeal, if not in courage ; but they threw all the blame on their leader, 
and their indignation rose to such a pitch as even to threaten his life. 

General Dearborn commanded the army of the north, which was stationed at 
Oreenbush, near Albany, and at Plattsburgh, on Lake Champlain. A portion of 
it made a short incursion into Canada, and succeeded in surprising a party of 
British Indians and in destroying some considerable stores. He ventured on no 
more important enterpriser, and this may be said to have closed the campaign by 
land of 1812. 
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! CHAPTER VIII. 

I 

I The period had now arrived when by the constitution of the United States it 
I became necessary to elect a new president, or to re-elect the present occupant of 
I that important post. Whatever hopes might have been entertained by the 
friends of England that power would change hands, and that a chief magistrate 
I would be chosen less favourable to France and to war than Mr. Madison had 
1 proved, were doomed to be utterly disappointed ; and, on the 2nd of December, 

: 1812, that gentleman was re-elected; the votes iu his favour being one hundrpd ' 

and twenty-eight ; to eighty-nine polled by his opponent : Mr. Clinton. Mr. 
Gerry was declared vice-president by a like majority. Some partial changes were 
made in the ministry, but these, as they affected the state of parties, were unim- 
portant. ' 

Whatever the feeling in Europe as to the impolicy of the war on the part of 
America, it cannot be denied that in the United States many of the men whom 
the people generally would naturally look up to as guides took especial care to 
have it known that they approved of the contest. To keep up the warlike excite- 
ment, an extract of a letter, written by Mr. John Adams, formerly president of 
the United States, was published, in which he thus expressed his sentiments : — 

, “ How it is possible that a social or nioKil creature can say the war is unjust, is to me 

I utterly incomprehensible. 

i “ How it can be said to bo unnecessary is very mysterious. I have thought it both just 
, and necessary these five or six years. 

“ How it jcan be said to bo unexpected is another wonder ; I have expected it more 
than fivo-and-twonty years, and have great reason to be thankful that it has been 
postponed so long. I saw such a spirit in the British islands when I resided in France, 
in Holland, and in England itself, that I expected another war much sooner than it 
; has happtmed. I was so impressed with the idea, that I expressed to Lord Lansdown 
(formerly Lord Shelburne) an apprehension that his lordship would live long enough to be 
obliged to make, and that I shall live long enough to see, another peace made between 
Great Britain and the United States of America. His lordship did not live to make the 
peace, and I shall not probably live to see it ; but 1 have lived to see the war that must 
be followed by a peace, if war is not to be eternal." 
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Language like this from such a quarter was well adapted to render the war 
popular with the multitude, which it generally is in most countries at its com- 
mencement, and till the sacrifices it exacts are felt and deplored. His letter pro- 
bably passed for more than it was worth, for the impartiality of Mr. Adams is not 
placed in a very conspicuous point of view, when we find that he speaks of having 
seen the spirit of England in France and in Holland, when those countries were 
under the control of Buonaparte, and evidently in his opinion more clearly than 

in England itself.” Looking at Great Britain through such a medium as he pre- 
ferred, that he would imbibe unfavourable prejudices was naturally to be expected. 

Unfortunate on land, the Americans were consoled for their failures in Canada 
by their successes at sea. These were the more welcome as they were hardly to 
have been expected. On their continent they had a right to suppose they must 
prove more than a match for the small detachment of the British army there to be 
encountered, but they could not calculate that the English government would have 
been so ill-informed of the strength of the American frigates, as to have suffered 
repeatedly ships to seek them, which, however bravely fought, must eventually be 
overpowered. Through some strange oversight, this happened. Frigate after 
frigate fell to American frigates, as they were called, but which were in reality, 
some of them at least, equal in force to what are termed ships of the line. On 
the 19th of August, Captain Hull, commanding the Constitution^ of forty-four 
guns, fell in with the British frigate Le Guerriire. She advanced towards the 
Constitution, firing broadsides at intervals ; the American reserved her fire till she 
had approached within half-pistol shot, when a tremendous cannonade was directed 
upon her, and, in thirty minutes, every mast and nearly every spar being shot 
away, Captain Dacres struck his flag. 

On the side of the English the loss was enormous, compared with that inflicted 
on the enemy. Fifty men in the Guerriire were killed, and sixty-four wounded ; 
while the Americans only owned to have had seven killed and seven wounded. 
Mr. James, however, says— 

Several of the GuerriMs officers counted thirteen wounded ; of whom three died after 
amputation. Captaiu Dacrcs computes the Constitutions killed and wounded at about 
twenty* An equal number of killed and wounded, os expressed in Captain Hulfs list, 
Bcaroely ever ocours, except in cases of explosion. In our service, every wounded man, 
although merely scratched, reports himself to the surgeon, that he may get his smart-money^ 
a pecuniary allowance so named. No such regulation exists in the ‘American service; 
consequently, their returns of loss in action are made subservient to the views of the com- 
mander and his government.** 

He adds the following remarks 

The GuerriMs established armament consisted of twenty-eight long 18-poanders 
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upon tlio niaindeck ; sixteen carroiiades 32-pounders, a 12-pound launch carronade, and 
two long d-pounders upon the quarter-deck and forecastle : total, forty-seven gone. The 
Gmrrierey like most French ships, sailed very much by the head; and to assist in giving 
her that trim, as well as to obviate the inconvenience of a round-house, which inter- 
vened between the foremost and bridle ports on each side, and prevented the) gun 
stationed at the former port from being shifted to j;he latter, when required to be used 
in chase, two additional 1 8-poiinders, as standing bow-chase guns, were taken on board at 
Halifax. These guns, not acting upon the broadside, will not be estimated as part of the 
broadside force ; nor will the launch carronade, because, owing to its own defects, or the 
want of some of its appendages, no use whatever was made of it. When Captain Skene 
had the Gmrriere^ ho had ports fitted upon her quarter^-deck for two brass 12-pounders, 
given to him by the Duke of Manchester. Upon quitting the Guerriere^ Captain Skene, 
of course, took with him his brass guns. Tho vacant ports led some of the Constitutions 
officers to suspect that the Guerricres people had, between the time of surrender and of 
taking possession, thrown two of her guns overboard." 

It was natural for the vanquished to catch at everything that would extenuate 
failure, but it is hardly credible that the commander of the Constitution would 
throw away any of his guns to make his victory appear the more dazzling. The 
conduct of the American commander elicited from Captain Dacres the following 
eulogium : — I feel it my duty to state that the conduct of Captain Hull and his 
officers to our men has been tliat of a brave enemy ; the greatest care being taken 
to prevent our men losing the smallest trifle.” ** Unfortunately,” the naval histo- 
rian writes, Captain Dacres had made this declaration before he discovered the 
insidious attempts of the American officers upon his men; or that when the 
latter, on removing from the Constitution, called for their bags, they were delivered 
up nearly emptied of their contents.” The anti-American feelings of Mr. James 
seem to have carried him too far in this instance. The action was fought on the 
19th of August, and the letter of Captain Dacres was dated from Boston on the 
7th of September. Could it be after the latter date that the discovery in question 
was made ? 

The causes of the Guerriire being lost will perhaps be best understood from 
some passages in the speech addressed by her captain to the court-martial before 
which he was tried and honourably acquitted. It will not escape notice he very 
properly exempted the Americans in his ship from taking pan in the battle against 
their countrymen. In the course of the fight — 

“ The mainmast fell without being struck by a single shot — the heart of the mast being 
decayed, and it was carried away solely by the weight of tho foremast ; and though every- 
thing was done, we could not succeed in getting the ship under command ; and on th^ 
enemy wearing round to rake us, without our being able to make any resistance, and after 
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having used every exertion to the l>est of my abilities, I found myself obliged to order the 
colours to be struck, which nothing but the unmanageable state of tho ship (she lying a 
perfect wreck) could ever have induced me to do ; conceiving it was my duty not to 
sacrifice uselessly the lives of the men without any pros 2 >ect of success or benefit to their 
country. 

“ On the larboard side, about thirty shot had taken effect, about five sheets of copper 
down, and the mizenmast had knocked a large hole under her starboard counter ; and she 
was so completely shattered, that the enemy found it impossible to refit her sufficiently to 
attempt carrying her into port, and they set fire to her as soon as they got the wounded out. 
What considerably weakened my quarters was, permitting the Americans belonging to 
the ship to quit their quarters, on the enemy hoisting tho colours of that nation ; which, 
although it deprived me of the men, I thought was my duty. 

‘‘ I felt much shocked, when on board the Constitution^ to find a large proportion of that 
sliip’s company British seamen ; and many of whom I recognized as haring been foremost in 
the attempt to board. 

“ Notwithstanding the unlucky issue of this affair, such confidence have I in the exertions 
of the officers and men that belonged to the Guerriere ^ — ^and I am so well aware that the 
success of my opponent was owing to fortune, — that it is my earnest wish, and would be the 
happiest period of my life, to bo once more opposed to tho Constitution^ with them under 
my command, in a frigate of similar force to the Guerricrc** 

He then mentions the attempts made to induce the crew of the Guerriire to 
enter into tlie American service. Of their conduct he says: ‘‘I cannot help 
noticing, that the attachment of the ship’s company, in general, to the service of 
their king and country, reflects on them the highest credit; for, although every 
art was used to encourage them to desert, and to inveigle them into the 
American service, by high bounties and great promises, by the American officers, 
in direct contradiction to the declaration to me that they did not wish such a 
thing, only eight Englishmen have remained behind, two only of which number 
have volunteered for their service.” 

Here he says nothing of any discovery made by him subsequent to the date 
of his despatch, and it must therefore be presumed he did not consider that the 
attempts made to persuade the seamen to desert the service of their country 
forfeited the claims of Captain Hull and his officers to the praise of humanity. 

On the 26th of October the Macedonian was captured by the United States. 
Her commander, Captain Carden, writing to Mr. Croker, the secretary of the 
Admiralty, gave the following details of this new misfortune : — 

After an hour's action, the enemy backed, and came to tho wind, and I was then 
enabled to bring her to close battle. In this situation 1 soon found the enemy* s force too 
superior to expect suocesi^ unless some very fortunate chance occurred in our favour, and 
with this hope I continued tho battle two hours and ten minutes ; when, having the mizen- 
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mast shot away by the board, topmasts shot away by the caps, mainyard shot in pieces, 
lower masts badly wounded, lower rigging all cut to pieces, a small proportion only of the fore- 
sail left to the foreyard, all the guns on the quarter-deck and forecastle disabled but two, 
and filled with wreck, two also on the maindeck disabled, and several shot between wind 
and water, a very large proportion of the crew killed and wounded, and the enemy compara- 
tively in good order, who had now shot ahead, and was about to place himself in a raking 
position, without our being enabled to return the fire, being a perfect wreck and unmanage- 
able log, I deemed it prudent, though a painful extremity, to surrender his Majesty's ship ; 
nor was this dreadful alternative resorted to till every hope of success was removed, even 
beyond the reach of chance, nor till, I trust their lordships will be aware, every efibrt had 
been made against the enemy by myself, my brave officers and men ; nor should She have 
been surrendered whilst a man lived on board, had she been manageable. I am sorry to 
say our loss is very severe ; I find, by this day's muster, thirty-six killed, three of whom 
lingered a short time after the battle ; thirty-six severely wounded, many of whom cannot 
recover ; and thirty-two slightly wounded, who may all do well : total, one hundred and 
four." 

The American ship suffered but little in this action. Captain Carden speaks 
of her masts, rigging, and hull being injured, both above and below water ; but 
Commodore Decatur says, The damage sustained by this ship was not such as 
to render her return to port necessary.” That the crews of the two ships fared 
so differently resulted from their unequal force. In his despatch to Mr. Croker, 
the English commander says 

“ On being taken on board the enemy’s ship, I ceased to wonder at the result of the 
battle. The United States is built with the scantling of a 74-gun ship, mounting thirty 
long 24-pounders (English ship-guns) on her maindeck ; and twenty- two 4 2- pounder 
carronades, with two long 24-pounders on her quarter-deck and forecastle, howitzers on her 
tops, and a travelling carronade on her upper-deck, with a complement of four hundred and 
seventy-eight picked men.” 

On the 29th of December, near the Brazil coast, the Java, having in tow the 
American ship William, which she had captured, was encountered by the Consti- 
tution and Hornet, commanded by Commodore Bainbridge and Captain Lawrence. 
The prize was sent away to St. Salvador, and a fierce engagement took place, 
which ended unfortunately for the English. Captain Lambert, who commanded 
the Java, was killed, and her first lieutenant, whose duty it then became to make 
known what had occurred, described the catastrophe in these words : — 

I At half-past three our gallant captain received a dangerous wound in the breast, and 
j was carried below ; from this time we could not fire more than two or three guns until a 
I quarter past four, when our mizenmast was shot away. The ship then fell off a little, and 
' brought many of our starboard guns to bear ; the enemy’s rigging was so much cut that he 
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could not avoid shooting ahead, which brought us fairly broadside and broadside. Our 
mainyard now went in the slings; both ships continued engaged in this manner till thirty- 
five minutes past four ; we were frequently on fire, in consequence of the wreck lying on the 
side engaged. Our opponent now made sail ahead out of gun-shot, where he remained an 
hour repairing his damages, leaving us an unmanageable wreck, with only the mainmast 
loft, and that tottering. Every exertion was made by us during this interval to place the 
ship in a state to renew the action. We succeeded in clearing the wreck of our masts from 
our guns ; a sail was sot on the stumps of the foremast and bowsprit ; the weather half of 
the mainyard remaining aloft, the inaiii-tack was got forward, in tho hope of getting tho 
ship before the wind, our helm being still perfect ; the effort unfortunately proved ineffectual, 
from the mainmast falling over the side, and from the heavy rolling of the ship, which nearly 
covered tho whole of our starboard guns. We still waited the attack of the enemy, he now 
standing towards us for that purpose. On his coming nearly within hail of us, and, from 
his manoeuvres, perceiving he intended a position ahead, where he could rake us without 
tho possibility of our returning a shot, I then consulted the officers, who agreed with 
niyselfi that our having a great part of our crew killed and wounded, our bowsprit and 
throe masts gone, and sevcnil guns useless, we should not be justified in wasting the lives of 
more of those remaining; who, I hope their lordships and the country will think have 
bravely defended his majesty’s ship. Under these circumstances, however reluctiintly, at 
fifty minutes past five, our colours were lowered from the stump of tho mizenmast, and we 
were taken possession of a little after six, by tho American frigate Comtitution^ commanded 
by Oommodoro Bainbridge, who, immediately after ascertaining the state of the ship, 
resolved on burning her, which wo had tho satisfaction of seeing done as soon as the wounded 
men wore removed.” 

These disastrous results deeply affronted English pride; but if individual 
heroism could have consoled a great nation for temporary reverses, each action 
would have been fruitful of comfort. In this action all bravely exerted them- 
selves. The captain received a mortal wound while gallantly discharging his 
duty, and the boatswain was so injured in his arm that amputation was unavoid- 
able ; but he could not spare time to have this necessary operation performed 
while the battle was going on ; and with a tourniquet applied to the damaged 
limb, he returned to his quarters and animated others by his voice and example 
to fight to the last. A youth of sixteen, named Edward Keele, who was severely 
wounded, when the action was over, on perceiving a colour spread over him, was 
restless till assured that it was the English flag. He died the next day. Captain 
Lambert languished till the 4th of January. The loss of the Java was twenty-two 
killed ; two mortally, fifty-two severely, and forty-three slightly wounded. 

Unimportant as the captures which have been described were in one point of 
view, they gave great additional strength to the United States government, and 
the exultation of the Americans generally, exceeded all bounds. The English 
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were impatient to avenge the discomfiture of the first ships engaged with the 
enemy, and Captain Broke, of the Shannon, forty-six guns, was particularly 
anxious to engage Commodore Rodgers, or some American frigate. He sent 
away the Tenedos, wliich had been sailing with the Shannon, and having ascer- 
tained that the American Chesapeake was ready for sea, despatched the fol- 
lowing note to her commander : — 

H. B. M.’b ship Shannont off Boston, June, 1813. 

“ Sir, 

‘‘As the Chesapeake appears now ready for sea, I request you will do me the 
favour to meet the Shannon with lior, ship to ship, to try tho fortune of our respective flags. 
To an officer of your character it requires some ajjology for proceeding to further particulars. 
Be assured, Sir, that it is not from any doubt I can entertain of your wishing to close with 
my proposal, hut merely to provide an answer to any objection which might be made, and 
very reasonably, upon the chance of oiir receiving unfair support. 

“ After the diligent attention which we had paid to Commodore Rodgers ; the pains I 
took to detach all force hut the Shannon and Tenedos to such a distance, that they could 
not possibly join in any action fought in sight of the capos, and the various verbal messages 
which had been sent into Boston to that effect, we were much disappointed to find the com- 
modore had eluded us by sailing on the first change, after the prevailing easterly winds had 
obliged us to keep an offing from the coast. He, pcrliaps, wished for some stronger 
assurance of a fair meeting. I am therefore induced to address you more particularly, and 
to assure you, that what I write, I pledge my honour to perform, to tho utmost of my 
power. 

“ Tho Shannon mounts twenty-four guns upon her broadside, and one light boat-gun ; 
18-pounders upon her maindeck, and 32-pound carronadcs upon her quarter-deck and 
forecastle ; and is manned with a complement of three hundred and ten men and boys (a 
large proportion of tho latter), besides thirty seamen, boys, and passengers, who were taken 
out of recaptured vessels lately. I am thus minute, because a report has prevailed in some 
of tho Boston papers, tliat wo had one hundred and fifty men additional, lent us from 
La Hogue, which really never was the case. La Hogue is now gone to Halifax for provi- 
sions ; and I will send all other ships beyond the power of interfering with us, and meet 
you wherever it is most agreeable to you, within tho limits of the undermentioned ren- 
dezvous, viz. 

“ From six to ten leagues cast of Capo Cod Lighthouse ; from eight to ten leagues east of 
Cape Ann's Light ; on Cashe's Ledge, in latitude forty-three degrees iiortli ; at any bearing 
and distance you please to fix off tho south breakers of Nantucket, or the shoal on St 
George's Bank. 

“ If you will favour me with any plan of signals or telegraph, I will warn you (if sailing 
under this promise), should any of my friends bo too nigh, or anywhere in sight, until I can 
detaeh them out of my way ; or I would sail with you under a flag of truce to any phme 
you think safest from our cruisers, hauling it down when fair to begin hostilities. 
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You must, Sir, be aware that mj proposals are highly advantageous to you, as you can- 
not proceed to sea singly in the Chesapeake without imminent risk of being crushed by the 
superior force of the numerous British squadrons which are now abroad ; where all your 
efforts, in case of a rencontre, would, however gallant, be perfectly hopeless. I entreat you. 
Sir, not to imagine that I am urged by mere personal vanity to the wish of meeting the 
Chesapeake^ or that I depend only upon your personal ambition for your acceding to this 
invitation ; we have both nobler motives. You will feel it as a compliment if I say that 
the result of our meeting may be the most grateful service I can render to my country ; and 
I doubt not that you, equally confident of success, will feel convinced that it is only by 
repeated triumphs in even combats that your little navy can now hope to console your 
country for the loss of that trade it can no longer protect. Favour me with a speedy 
reply. We are short of provisions and water, and cannot stay long here. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

‘‘ Your obedient humble servant, 

‘‘ P. B. V. Broke, Captain of II. B. M.*s ship Shannon.** 

Captain Slocum, a discharged American prisoner, was engaged to forward this 
letter to its destination, and he sailed in his boat to Marble-head, a port lying 
a few miles to the north of Boston. The Shannon stood in close to the Boston 
lighthouse, and the Chesapeake was perceived lying in the President Roads, with 
royal yards across, and apparently ready for sea. That day, between twelve and 
one, while the men were at dinner, a gun was heard, and immediately after she 
was observed to loose and set top-gallant sails, and get under way. She soon 
made more sail, having a light breeze in her favour. She came from the land 
under easy sail. It was obvious to Captain Broke that this was not in conse- 
quence of the challenge he had sent, as Captain Slocum’s boat had not reached the 
shore in time to admit of his letter being delivered. At about four o’clock the 
Shannon hauled up and fired a gun, as if in defiance; the Shannon also hauled 
up, and reefed her topsails. 

After some manoeuvring of little interest to any but nautical men, the Chesa* 
peake came upon the Shannon's starboard quarter, having three ensigns flying from 
the mizen-royal masthead, the peak and the rigging. Besides these a white flag 
was displayed, on which the words “Free-trade and Sailors’ Rights” were con- 
spicuous. The Shannon was not bedizened out in a similar way. She merely 
carried an old rusty blue ensign at the peak. It was expected by the captain of 
the Shannon, that the enemy passing under the Shannon's stern, would engage 
him on the larboard side, and all hands were ordered to lie flat on their faces to 
avoid the raking fire which he conjectured was on the point of being opened. The 
advantage was waved by Captain Lawrence, the commander of the Chesapeake, 
and at half-past five he luffed up within half-pistol shot of the Shannon's 
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; larboard quarter. The details are subjoined in Captain Broke’s own lan- 
guage:— 

'' Sir Shanfum, Halifax, June 6, 1813. 

I have the honour to inform you^ that being close in with Boston lighthouse, in 
his majesty's ship under my command, on the Ist inst., 1 had the pleasure of seeing that 
the United States frigate Chesapeake (whom we had long been watching) was coming out 
of the harbour to engage the Shannon. 1 took a position between Cape Ann and Cape 
Cod, and then hove to for him to join us. The enemy came down in a rery handsome 
manner, haying three American ensigns flying. When closing with us he set down his 
royal yards ; 1 kept the Shannons up, expecting the breeze would die away. At half-past 
five F.M. the enemy hauled up within hail of us on the starboard side, and the battle began, 
both ships steering full under the topsails. After exchanging between two and three broad- 
sides, the enemy's ship fell on board of us, her mizen -channels locking with our fore-rigging. 
I went forward to ascertain her position ; and, observing that the enemy were flinching 
from their guns, I gave orders to prepare for boarding. Our gallant band appointed to that 
service immediately rushed in, under their respective officers, upon the enemy's decks, 
driving everything before them with irresistible fury. The enemy made a desperate but 
disorderly resistance. The firing continued at all the gangways, and between the tops ; but 
in two minutes’ time the enemy were driven, sword in hand, from every post ; the Ame- 
rican flag was hauled down, and the proud old British union floated triumphantly above it. 
In another moment they ceased firing from below, and called for quarter. The whole of 
this service was acliioved in fifteen minutes from the commencement of the action. 

1 have to lament the loss of many of my gallant shipmates, but they fell exulting in 
their conquest. 

‘‘ My brave first lieutenant, Mr. Watt, was slain in the moment of victory,— in the act of 
hoisting the British colours : his death is a severe loss to the service. Mr. Aldham, the 
purser, who had spiritedly volunteered the charge of a party of small-arm men, was killed 
on his post at the gangway. My faithful old clerk, Mr. Dunn, was shot by his side. Mr. 
Aldham has left a widow to lament his loss ; I request the commander-iu-chief will recom- 
mend her to the protection of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. My veteran 
boatswain, Mr. Stephens, has lost an arm: he fought under Lord Rodney, on the 12th of 
April. 1 trust his age and services will be duly rewarded. 

The enemy came into action with a complement of four hundred and forty men ; the 
Shannon^ having picked up some recaptured seamen, had three hundred and thirty. The 
Chesapeake is a fine frigate, and mounts forty-nine guns ; 18’s on her maindeck, d2's on 
her quarter-deck and forecastle. Both ships came out of action in the most beautiful order, 
their rigging appearing as perfect as if they had been only exchanging a salute." 

This simple narrative can hardly be perused without disposing the reader to 
exclaim— 

“ Was ever tale 

With such a gallant modesty rehearsed ? " 

VOL. t. 3 R 
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Some facts connected with it are too interesting to be lost. The action had 
lasted about ten minutes^ when 

“ Captain Broke saw that the Chesapeake's quarter-deck division were deserting their 
guns. He instantly called out, ^ Board!’ and, accompanied by the first lieutenant and 
twenty men, sprang upon the Chesapeake s quarter-deck. Here not an officer or man was 
to be seen. Upon her gangways about twenty Americans made a slight resistance. These 
were instantly driven towards the forecastle, where a few endeavoured to get down the 
fore hatchway, but in their eagerness prevented each other ; a few fied over the bows and 
reached the maindeck through the bridle-ports ; and the remainder laid down their arms and 
submitted. 

‘‘ Between thirty and forty of the Shannon's marines quickly followed the first boarding 
party. These kept down the men who were ascending the main hatchway, and answered a 
spirited fire still continued from the main and mizen tops. The Chesapeake's foretop was, in 
the mean time, stormed by Midshipman Smith and his topmen, about five in number, who 
either destroyed or drove on deck all the Americans there stationed. This gallant young 
man had deliberately passed along tho Shannons foreyard, which was braced up to the 
Chesapeake's^ also braced up, and thence into her top. 

After those upon the forecastle had submitted, Captain Broke ordered one of his men to 
stand sentry over them ; and sent most of tho others aft, where the conflict was still going 
on. He was in tho act of giving them orders to answer tho firo from the Chesapeake's 
maintop, when tho sentry called lustily out to him. On turning round, the captain found 
himself opposed by three of the Americans, who, seeing they were superior to the British 
then near them, had armed themselves afresh. Captain Broke parried the middle fellow’s 
pike, and grounded him in the face ; but instantly received from tho man on the pikeman’s 
right a blow with the butt-end of a musket, which bared his skull, and nearly stunned him. 
Determined to finish the British commander, the third man cut him down with his broad- 
sword ; and, at that very moment, was himself cut down by one of the Shannon's seamen. 
Captain Broke and his treacherous foe now lay side by side ; each, although nearly power- 
less, struggling to regain his sword, when a marine despatched the American with his 
bayonet. Captain Broke was not the only sufferer upon this occasion ; one of his men 
was killed, and two or three were wounded. Can it be wondered at if all that were con- 
cerned in this breach of faith fell victims to the indignation of tho Shannon's men ? It was 
as much as their commander could do to save from their fury a young midshipman, who, 
having slid down a rope from the Chesapeake's foretop, begged his protection. Mr. Smith, 
who had also descended from tho foretop, and a seaman, were at this time helping the 
captain on his legs. The seaman, while tying a handkerchief round his commander’s head, 
called out (pointing aft): ^ There, Sir, there goes up the old ensign over the Yankee 
coloun.’ The captain saw it hoisting, and was instantly led to tho quarter-deck, where he 
seated himself npon one of the carronade slides. 

^^The Shannon^ besides her first lieutenant, lost the purser, captain’s clerk, twenty 
seamen, marines, and supernumeraries, and one boy, killed; her commander, boatswain, a 
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midBlilpman, and fifty-six seamen, marines, and supernumoraries, wounded ; of whom twenty- 
four, including the captain and boatswain (the latter since dead), were severely wounded : 
total killed and wounded, eighty-three. 

“ Dreadful was the slaughter on board the Chesapeake. She lost her master, a lieutenant 
of marines, three midshipmen, and at least fifty-six petty ofiicers, seamen, and marines, 
killed ; her gallant commander, and first, second, third, and fourth lieutenants, four midship- 
men, and one hundred and six petty officers, seamen, and marines, wounded ; of whom 
Captain Lawrence, Lieutenants Ludlow and Browne, one or two midshipmen, and several 
of the men, died of their wounds ; total killed, sixty-one ; wounded (some of them very 
slightly), one hundred and fifteen ; which comprises every one that reported himself to the 
Shannons surgeon, three days after the action. This makes the gross number of killed and 
wounded amount to one hundred and seventy-six.” 

• 

The loss of the Chesapeake was referred to a court of inquiry, which^ in its 
report, rendered justice to the gallantry of Lawrence, and described the Shannon 
to have suffered most severely. It declared : — 

“The court arc unanimously of opinion, that, the was gallantly carried into 

action by her late brave commander; and no doubt rests with the court, from comparison of 
the injuiy respectively sustained by the frigates, that the firo of the Chesapeake was much 
superior to that of the Shannon, 

“The Shannon being much cut in her si)ars and rigging, and receiving many shot in and i 
below the water-line, was reduced almost to a sinking condition, after only a few minutes* 
cannonading from the Chesapeake^ while tho Chesapeake was coinpamtively uninjured. 
And the court have no doubt, if tho Chesapeake had not accidentally fallen on board tho 
Shannon^ and the Shannons ai>chor got foul in tho after-quarter port of tho Chesapeake^ 
the Shannon must have very soon surrendered or sunk. 

“ It appears to the court, that as the ships were getting foul, Captain Lawrence ordered 
the boarders to he called ; but tho bugleman, W. Brown, stationed to call the boarders by 
sounding a bugle, bad deserted his quarters, and when discovered and ordered to call, was 
unable, from fright, to sound his horn ; that a midshipman went below immediately to pass 
the word for the boarders ; but not being called in tho w ay they had been usually exorcised, 
few came upon the upper deck ; confusion prevailed ; the greater part of the men deserted 
their quarters and ran below. It appears, also, to the court, that when the Shannon got 
foul of the Chesapeake^ Captain Lawrence, his first lieutenant, tho sailing master, and the 
lieutenant of marines, w'ere all killed or mortally wounded, and thereby tho upper dock of 
the Chesapeake was left without any commanding officer, and witli only one or two young 
midshipmen. 

“ It also appears to the court, that previously to tho ships getting foul, many of tho 
Chesapeake s spar deck division had been killed and wounded, and tho number stationed on 
that dock thereby considerably reduced j that these being left without a commissioned j 
ofifioer, or even a warrant officer, except on© or two inexperienced midshipmeiu and not | 
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being supported by the boarders from the gun-deck, almost universally deserted itbeir 
quarters; and the enemy availing himself of this defenceless state of the Chesapeake i 
upper deck, boarded and obtained possession of the ship with very little opposition " 

While rendering justice to their own unfortunate commander, the report con- 
cluded with some remarks which, for anything that has transpired, seem to have 
been unwarranted, to the prejudice of the officers of Shannon. It states 

“ The court is aware that, in carrying a ship by boarding, the full extent of the command 
of an officer cannot be readily exercised, and that improper violence may unavoidably 
ensue. When this happens in the moment of contention, a magnanimous conquered foe will 
not complain. But the fact has been clearly established before this court, that the enemy 
met with little opposition on the upper deck, and none on the gun-deck. Yet, after they 
had carried the ship, they fired from the gun-deck down the hatchway upon the berth-deck, 
and killed and wounded several of the Chesapeake s crew, who had retreated there, were 
unarmed, and incapable of making any opposition ; that some balls were fired even into the 
cockpit ; and, what excites the utmost abhorrence, this outrage was committed in the presence 
of a British officer standing on the hatchway." 

Upon this Mr. James remarks : — 

The ‘ Court of Inquiry * makes a fine story of firing down the hatchway. Not a word 
is there of the ‘ magnanimous conquered foe * having fired from below, in the first instance, 
and killed a British marine. Captain Broke will long have occasion to remember the 
treatment he experienced from this ‘ magnanimous conquered foe.* So far, indeed, from the 
conduct of the British being ‘ a most unwarrantable abuse of power after success,' Lieute- 
nant Cox, of the Chesapeake^ in the hearing of several English gentlemen, has since 
admitted that he owed his life to the forbearance of one of the Shannons marines. When 
the American officers arrived on board the Shannon^ and some of them were finding out 
reasons for being ^ taken so unaccountably,' their first lieutenant, Ludlow, a gallant 
officer, and who fought hard in repelling the boarders, readily acknowledged that the 
Shannon had beaten them heartily and/air/y." 

Further to describe the altercation to which the capture of the Chesapeake 
gave rise would be idle. That the republicans fought desperately, were unfortu- 
nate, and eventually taken with their ship, and that within a very short space of 
time, are facts that admit of no controversy. They went into battle confident of 
victory ; and, expecting to make many prisoners, it is said, handcuffs were 
placed upon the deck ready to secure the British crew when the Shannon should 
be captured.’’ 

Great was the mortification experienced by the people of the United States on 
this occasion. Their good fortune in several successive conflicts had almost 
persuaded them that they were invincible, and that British sailors, though 
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victorious over the rest of the world, were no match for the republicans of North 
America. On this occasion, assured of victory, Captain Lawrence had been sent 
out to capture the Shannon; a crowd assembled on the sea-shore to witness the 
battle, and a banquet had been prepared to reward the victors when they 
returned with the English ship as their prize. With what feelings they saw the 
Chesapeake become the consort of the Shannon, and the two ships sailing away, 
their rigging appearing as perfect as if they had been only exchanging a salute,” 
may be easier conceived than described. 

In England, it may be proper to state, unusual satisfaction was manifested 
when the news of this battle was received. It w'as joyfully announced at Lloyd^s, 
and received with three cheers, — a compliment for which it was shrewdly 
remarked at the time in one of the London newspapers, the Yankeys owed their 
best bow ” to the gentlemen of that establishment. This was the simple truth, 
for the capture of a frigate had not been so rare an occurrence in the annals of 
the British navy as to cause any extraordinary sensation in London. Various 
circumstances had concurred to give this triumph more than ordinary importance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Information that America had declared war against Great Britain was officially 
received in England on the 29th of July. Of the view taken of it by the British 
government a correct idea may be formed from the language held on the occasion 
by its organ the Courier ” newspaper. In the leading article of that journal 
published two days afterwards, we find the following remarks, which probably had 
an official source : — 

“ A great ground of war is our right of search. Now wo have long since abandoned the 
search of American ships of war ; consequently, it is wished that wo should abandon 
our search of merchantmen. In the first place, how is it possible that we could 
know whether they have contraband of war on board, if wo do not exercise this right ? But 
we take every British seaman from on board their ships. To be sure wo do, and to be 
sure we shall. No power on earth has a right to absolve a British seaman from his oath 
of allegiance, or to deprive his country of his services. Why does America resort to a 
criminal concealment of our subjects, or have recourse to the immoral and mean practice 
of declaring them to bo Americans, merely because they have certificates of citizenship ? 
It is this practice that has produced the difficulty of discriminating between real and 
foreign American citizens ; and it is the manner in which the American government itseli 
has roused our suspicious by encouraging the practice of characterizing British seamen as 
American seamen. In the affair of the Chesapeake^ the proclamation of the president 
asserted that the seamen in question had been ascertained to be citizens of the United 
States. This assertion was afterwards waived by congress in their report upon the 
subject. 

‘‘ The system of blockade, particularly Mr. Fox's blockade, of May, 1806 , is another 
grievance. That blockade extended to a certain part of the enemy's coast, from the Elbe to 
Brest. It cannot be denied, we believe, that our force was quite adequate to an actual 
blockade of the different ports in that line of coast. But we apprehend, and this was the 
rule of the war in 1756 , that we have a right to prevent a neutral from carrying on a com- 
merce in war, which had been uniformly shut against him in time of peace. Such is the 
colonial trade, and such also is the coasting trade, both interdicted to neutrals in time of 
peace. We prevent neutrals, by our declarations of blockade, from carrying on the coasting 
trade of a belligerent, and we apprehend that we have a clear right to do so. 
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Well, tLe next grievance is the disavowal of Mr. Erskiue’s arrangement— *a disavowal 
in which wo were justified by every principle of the law of nations. A negotiator goes 
beyond his instructions, and we declare that we will not abide by the arrangement he has 
made. Is there any ground of war in this ? and if there be, has not the American govern- 
ment given stronger grounds to us in refusing to ratify the treaty signed between their 
negotiators, who did not exceed their instructions, and ours during the administration of 
Lord Grenville ? 

As to the affair of the Cheeapeakey with what decency is that advanced against us now, 
after wo have offered reparation, and that reparation has been accepted ? 

In England, as in America, the dispassionate friends of both countries lamented 
the course things h*ad taken, and censured the government wliich, under such 
circumstances, had rushed into a war. Mr. Randolf, a member of the House or 
Representatives, and one of the most eminent orators in the United States, offered 
the following remarks on the conduct of the American executive, which he sub- 
sequently published for the information of his constituents : — 

“ Having learned from various sources, that a declaration of war would be attempted on 
Monday last with closed doors, I deemed it my duty to endeavour, by an exercise of my 
constitutional functions, to arrest the heaviest of all possible calamities, and avert it from 
our unhappy country. I accordingly made the effort, of which I now give you the result ; 
and of the success of which you will have been already informed before those pages reach 
you. I pretend only to give you the substance of my uufinished arguments. The glowing 
words — tho language of the heart — have passed away with the occasion tliat called them 
forth : they are no longer under my control. My design is simply to submit to you the 
views which have induced me to consider a war with England, under existing circumstances, 
as comporting neither with the interest nor the honour of tho American people ; but as an 
idolatrous sacrifice of both ou the altar of French rapacity, perfidy, and ambition. Franco 
has for years past offered us terms of undefined commercial arrangement, as tho price of a 
war with England, which hitherto wo have not wanted firmness and virtue to reject. The 
price is now to be paid. 

“We are tired of holding out ; and, following the example of tho nations of continental 
Europe, entangled in the artifices, or awed by the power of the destroyer of mankind, wo 
are prepared to become instrumental to his projects of universal dominion. Before these 
pages meet your eye, the last republic of the earth will have enlisted under the banners of 
the tyrant, and become a party of his cause. The blood of American freemen must flow to 
cement his power, to aid in stifling the lost struggles of afflicted and persecuted man, — to 
deliver up into his hands the patriots of Spain and Portugal, to establish his 
empire over the ocean, and over the land that gave our forefiithors birth, — to forge 
our own chains; and yet, my friends, we are told, as we were told in the days of 
the mad ambition of Mr. Adams, * that the finger of Heaven points to war.* Yes, the 
finger of Heaven does point to war. It points to war, as it points to the mansion of eternal 
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misery and torture, — as to a flaming beacon, warning us of that vortex which we may not 
approach but with certain destruction. It points to desolated Europe, and warns us of the 
chastisement of those nations who have oflended against the justice and almost beyond the 
mercy of Heaven. It announces the wrath to come upon those who, ungrateful for the 
bounty of Providence, — not satisfied with peace, liberty, security, and plenty at home, — ^fly, 
as it were, in the face of the Most High, and tempt his forbearance. 

“ To you I can speak with freedom, and it becomes me to do so : nor shall I be deterred 
by the cavils and the sneers of those who hold as ^ foolishness ' all that savours not of worldly 
wisdom, from expressing fully and freely those sentiments which it has pleased God, in his 
mercy, to engrave upon my heart. These arc no ordinary times. The state of the world 
is unexampled. The war of the present day is not like that of our revolution, or any which 
preceded it, at least in modern times. It is a war against the liberty and happiness of 
mankind. It is a war of which the whole human race are the victims, to gratify the pride 
and lust of power of a single individual. 

“ I beseech you, put it to your owm bosoms, how far it becomes you as freemen, as 
Christians, to give your aid and sanction to this impious and bloody warfare against your 
brethren of the human family. To such among you, if any such there be, who are 
insensible to motives not more dignified and manly than they are intrinsically wise, I 
would make a different appeal. I adjure you, by the regard which you have for your 
own security and property, for the liberties and inheritance of your children, by all that 
you hold dear and sacred, to interpose your constitutional powers to save your country 
and yourselves from a calamity, the issue of which is not given to human foresight to 
divine. 

“ Ask yourselves, if you are willing to become the virtual allies of Buonaparte ? Are 
you willing, for the sake of annexing Canada to the northern states, to submit to that 
overgrowing system of taxation, which sends the European labourer supperless to bed ? — 
to maintain, by the sweat of your brow, armies at whoso hands you are to receive a 
future master ? Suppose Canada ours, is there any one among you who would ever be, 
in any respect, the better for it ? — ^tho richer — the freer — the happier — ^the more secure ? 
And is it for a boon like this, that you join in the warfare against the liberties of 
man in the other hemisphere, and put your own in jeopardy?" 

By some it was hoped that the revocation of our orders in council would cause 
the American government forthwith to withdraw its declaration of war. Here, 
however, it was not expected in the highest quarter. The journal before mentioned 
gave, on the 3rd of September, the following exposition of the impression which 
at that period had been created in Downing Street. 

Confident expectations are entertained by many that the revocation of the orders in 
counml will satisfy the American government. The opposition say that it ought to do it, and 
liave pledged themselves to support the war if it does not. We shall be glad to find that it 
does not because we have any apprehensions with respect to the result of the war ; not 
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because we do not think that the haughty tone and presumptuous pretensions of America 
deserve chastisement; but because the two nations have the same common origin, are 
descended from the same ancestors, and speak the same language, not a little degenerated, 
however, by being transplanted to the other side of the Atlantic. But we do not believe 
tliat our revocation will satisfy the American government, and we suspect that, imputing it 
to an unworthy motive, they will rise in their demands rather than abandon them. For, 
looking at the last document that arrived, the president's message, politically, and taking it 
for our guide to the true ground of the declaration of war, the conclusion is irresistibly 
forced upon us, that America has made an absolute concession of herself to the continental 
system of Buonaparte, and that she goes to war for all the purposes couched by Buonaparte 
under his favourite phrase, ‘ a maritime peace* This conclusion, however, we apprehend, 
no one will attempt to dispute, that the orders in council are not the sole cause of the hostile 
attitude assumed hy America, No greater prominence is, in fact, given to them as a 
grievance than to many other of the acts and usages of the British government ; and the 
argument, therefore, of those who have impugned the orders as being in themselves the 
chief cause of the hostile spirit of the Americans, and in terms equally strong have com- 
mended their repeal as a sovereign panacea for healing every difference between the two 
countries, falls to the ground. In fact, we have all the proof that any subject is capable of, 
that the object of the war is less to obtain a repeal of the orders in council, than to force a 
sacrifice of our essential maritime rights, and consequently, that had the orders in council 
been repealed previously to the American declaration, war would, nevertheless, have been 
advocated by the American executive and its supporters, the democrats." 

The English government was in no great haste to answer formally the Ame- 
rican declaration of war; but at length, on the 9th of January, 1813, the prince 
regent, acting in the name of his father. King George III., gave to the world an 
exposition of his views, and of the past conduct of England. It was temperate 
but powerful : after speaking of the earnest endeavour of his royal highness to 
preserve the relations of peace and amity with the United States, it proceeded; — 

“No desire of conquest, or other ordinaiy motive of aggression, has been, or can be, with 
any colour of reason, in this case, imputed to Great Britain ; that her commercial interests 
were on the side of peace, if war could have been avoided without the sacrifice of her 
maritime rights, or without an injurious submission to France, is a truth which the American 
government will not deny." 

The document then spoke of the forbearance which had marked the conduct of 
Great Britain, and of the efforts made by Buonaparte to destroy her independ- 
ence, and to aggrandize France. 

“ He first," said the declaration, ** contemplated the i)ossibility of assembling such a 
naval force in the Channel as, combined with, a numerous flotilla, should enable hfth to dis- 
embark in England an army sufficient, in his conception, to subjugate this country ; and 
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through the conqiuest of Groat Britain he hoped to realize his project of unirersal 
empire. 

“By the adoption of an enlarged and provident system of internal defence, and by the 
valour of his majesty's fleets and armies, this design was entirely frustrated, and the naval 
force of France, after the most signal defeats, was compelled to retire from the ocean." 

It went on to describe the measures subsequently adopted by France, and which 
had produced the rupture with America. 

“ An attempt was then made to efibctuate the same purpose by other means ; a system 
was brought forward, by which the ruler of France hoped to annihilate the commerce of 
Great Britain, to shake her public credit, and to destroy her revenue ; to render useless her 
maritime superiority, and so to avail himself of his continental ascendancy, as to constitute 
himself in a great measure the arbiter of the ocean, notwithstanding the destruction of his 
fleets. 

“ With this view, by the decree of Berlin, followed by that of Milan, he declared 
the British territories to be in a state of blockade ; and that all commerce, or even corre- 
spondence, with Great Britain was prohibited. lie decreed that every vessel and cargo, 
which had entered, or was found proceeding to, a British port, or which, under any circum- 
stances, had been visited by a British ship of war, should be lawful prize : he declared all 
British goods and produce, wherever found, and however acquired, whether coming from 
the mother country or from her colonies, subject to confiscation ; ho further declared to bo 
denationalized, the flag of all neutral ships that should bo found offending against these 
his decrees ; and ho gave to this project of uuiveraal tyranny, the name of the Continental 
System." 

For these attempts to ruin the commerce of Great Britain, by means subversive 
of the clearest rights of neutral nations, France endeavoured in vain to rest her 
justification upon the previous conduct of bis majesty’s government. 

“ Under circumstances of unparalleled provocation, his majesty had abstained from any 
measure which the ordinary rules of the law of nations did not fully warrant. Never was 
the maritime superiority of a belligerent over his enemy more complete and decided. 
Never was the opposite belligerent so formidably dangerous, in his power and in his policy, 
to the liberties of all other nations. France bad already trampled so openly and systema- 
tically on the most sacred rights of neutral powers, as might well have justified the placing 
her out of the pale of civilized nations. Yet, in this extreme case. Great Britain had so 
used her naval ascendancy, that her enemy could find no just cause of complaint ; and in order 
to give to these lawless decrees the appearance of retaliation, the ruler of France was 
obliged to advance principles of maritime law unsanctioned by any authority oth^r than his 
own arbitnuy will. ^ 

“ The pretexts for these decrees were, first, that Great Britain had exemsed the rights 
of war iHlinsi |»nvate persons, their ships and goods, as if the only object of legitimate 
hostility on the ocean were the public property, or as if the edicts, and the courts of France 
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itself^ had not at all times enforced this right with peculiar rigour ; secondly^ that the 
British orders of blockade, instead of being confined to fortified towns, had, as FnuQce 
asserted, been unlawfully extended to commercial towns and ports, and to the months of 
rivers ; and thirdly, that they had been applied to places, and to coasts, which neither were 
nor could be actually blockaded. The last of these charges is not founded on fact; whilst 
tho others, even by the admission of the American government, are utterly groundless in 
point of law. 

“ Against these decrees his majesty protested and appealed ; he called upon the United 
States to assert their own rights, and to vindicate their independence, thus menaced and 
attacked; and as France had declared that she would confiscate every vessel which 
should touch in Great Britain, or be visited by British ships of war, his majesty, 
having previously issued tho order of January, 1807, as an act of mitigated retaliation, 
was at length compelled, by the persevering violence of the enemy, and the continued 
acquiescence of neutral powers, to revisit upon France, in a more cflcctual manner, the 
measure of her own injustice; by declaring, in an order in council, bearing date the 11th 
of November, 1807, that no neutral vessel should proceed to France, or to any of the 
countries from which, in obedience to the dictates of France, British commerce was 
excluded, without first touching at a port in Great Britain or her dependencies. At the 
same time his majesty intimated his readiness to repeal the orders in council whenever 
France should rescind her decrees, and return to the accustomed principles of maritime 
warfare ; and at a subsequent period, as a proof of his majesty’s sincere desire to accommo- 
date, as far as possible, his defensive measures to the convenience of neutral powers, the 
operation of tho orders in council was, by an order issued in April, 1809, limited to a 
blockade of France, and of the countries subjected to her immediate dominion.’* 

What under these circumstances the conduct of the United States had been, his 
royal highness then undertook to describe. This is of importance to give a 
correct view of the feelings by which both countries were animated while plunging 
into a new contest. The British manifesto set forth that — 

“The government of the United States did not fail to’ remonstrate against tho orders 
in council of Great Britain. Although they knew that these orders would be revoked if 
the decrees of France, which had occasioned them, were repealed, they resolved at the 
same moment to resist the conduct of both belligerents, instead of requiring France, in 
the first instance, to rescind her decrees. Applying most unjustly the same measure of 
resentment to the aggressor and to the party aggrieved, they adopted measures of 
commercial resistance against both ; a system of resistance, which, however varied on the 
successive acts of embargo, non-intercourse, or non-importation, was evidently unequal in its 
operation, and principally levelled against tl^ superior commerce and maritime power of 
Great Britain. 

“ The same partiality towards Franco was observable in their negotiations in tbib 
measures of alleged resistance, 
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Application was made to both belligerents for a revocation of their respective edicts ; 
but the terms in which they were made were widely different. 

“ Of France was required U revocation only of the Berlin and Milan decrees, although 
many other edicts, grossly violating the neutral commerce of the United States, had been 
promulgated by that power. No security was demanded, that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, even if revoked, should not under some other form be re-established ; and a direct 
engagement was offered, that upon such revocation the American government would take 
part in the war against Great Britain, if Great Britain did not immediately rescind her 
orders ; whereas no corresponding engagement was offered to Great Britain, of whom it 
was required, not only that the orders in council should be repealed, but that no others of a 
similar nature should be issued, and that the blockade of May, 1806, should be also aban- 
doned. This blockade, established and enforced according to accustomed practice, had not 
been objected to by the United States at the time it was issued. Its provisions were on the 
contrary represented by the American minister, resident in London at the time, to have been 
so framed as to afford, in his judgment, a proof of the friendly disposition of the British 
government towards the United States. 

Great Britain was thus called upon to abandon one of her most important maritime 
rights, by acknowledging the order of blockade in question to be one of the edicts which 
violated the commerce of the United States, although it had never been so considered in 
the previous negotiations ; and although the president of the United States had recently 
consented to abrogate the Non-Intercourse Act, on the sole condition of the orders in 
council being revoked, thereby distinctly admitting these orders to be the only edicts which 
fell within the contemplation of the law under which he acted. 

“ A proposition so hostile to Great Britain could not but be proportionably encouraging 
to the pretensions of the enemy ; as by thus alleging that the blockade of May,- 1806, was 
illegal, the American government virtually justified, so far as depended on them, the French 
decrees.*' 

The partiality of the American government for France was next insisted upon : — 

The French minister for foreign affairs, if not in concert with that government, at least 
in conformity with its views, in a despatch dated the 5th of August, 1810, and addressed to 
the American minister resident at Paris, stated that the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
revoked, and that their operation would cease from the 1st day of November following, 
provided his majesty would revoke his orders in council, and renounce the new principles of 
his blockade ; or that the United States would cause their rights to be respected ; meaning 
thereby that they would resist the retaliatory measures of Great Britain. 

Although the repeal of the French decrees thus announced was evidently contingent, 
either on concessions to be made by Great Britain (concessions to which it was obvious 
Great Britain could not submit), or on measures to be adopted by the United States of 
America, the American president at once considered the repeal as absolnte. Under that 
pretence, the Non-Importation Act was strictly enforced against Great Britain, whilst 
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the ships of war .and merchant ships of the enemy were received into the harbours of 
America. 

The American government, assuming the repeal of the French decrees to be absolute 
and effectual, most unjustly required Great Britain, in conformity to her declarations, to 
revoke her orders in council. The British government denied that the repeal, which was 
announced in the letter of the French minister for foreign affairs, was such as ought to 
satisfy Great Britain ; and, in order to ascertain the true character of the measure adopted 
by France, the government of the United States was called upon to produce the instrument 
by which the alleged repeal of the French decrees had been effected. If these decrees were 
really revoked, such an instrument must exist, and no satisfactoiy cause could be given for 
withholding it. 

‘‘At length, on the 2l6t of May, 1812, and not before, the American minister in London 
did produce a copy, or at least what purported to be a copy, of such an instrument. 

“ It professed to bear date the 28th of April, 1811, long subsequent to the despatch of 
the French minister of foreign affairs, of the 5th of August, 1810, or even the day named 
therein, viz., the Ist of November following, when the operation of the French decrees was 
to cease. This instrument expressly declared that these French decrees were repealed in 
consequence of the American legislature having, by their act of the 1st of March, 1811, 
provided that British ships and merchandise should be excluded from the ports and harbours 
of the United States. 

“ By this document, the only instrument produced by America as a repeal of the French 
decrees, it appears, beyond a possibility of doubt or cavil, that the alleged repeal of the 
French decrees was conditional, as Great Britain had asserted ; and not absolute or final, 
as had been maintained by America : that they were not repealed at the time they were 
stated to be repealed by the American government : that they were not repealed in con- 
formity with a proposition simultaneously made to both belligerents, but that, in consequence 
of a previous act on the part of the American government, they were repealed in favour of 
one belligerent, to the prejudice of the other; that the American government liaving 
adopted measures restrictive upon the commerce of both belligerents, in consequence of edicts 
issued by both, rescinded these measures, as they affected that power which was the 
aggressor, while they put them in full operation against the party aggrieved, although the 
edicts of both powers continued in force : and lastly, that they excluded the ships of war 
belonging to one belligerent, whilst they admitted into their ports and harbours the ships 
of war belonging to the other, in violation of one of the plainest and most essential duties of 
a neutral nation. 

“ The order in council of the 23rd of June being officially communicated in America, the 
government of the United States saw nothing in the repeal of the orders in council which 
should of itself restore peace, unless Great Britain were prepared, in the first instance, sub- 
stantially to relinquish the right of impressing her own seamen, when found on board 
Amerioan merchant ships. 


“ The proposal of an armistice^ and of a simultaneous repeal of the restrictive measnres on 
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both sides, subsequently made by the commanding officer of his majesty’s naval forces on 
the American coast, were received in the same hostile spirit by the government of the United 
States. The suspension of the practice of impressment was insisted upon, in the corre- 
spondence which passed on that occasion, as a necessary preliminary to a cessation of hostili- 
ties. Negotiations, it was stated, might take place without any suspension of the excise 
of this right, and also without any armislice being concluded ; but Great Britain was 
required previously to agree, without any knowledge of the adequacy of the system which 
could be constituted, to negotiate upon the basis of accepting the legislative regulations of a 
foreign state as the sole equivalent for the exercise of a right which she has felt to be 
essential to the support of her maritime power.** 

Towards the close* of this important state paper, a detailed exposition was given 
of the gross partiality to France which had marked the policy of America 

“ And,** it was demanded, “ under what conduct on the part of France has the government 
of the United States thus lent itself to the enemy ? The contemptuous violation of the 
commercial treaty of tho year 1800, between France and the United States ; the treacherous 
seizure of all American vessels and cargoes in every harbour subject to the control of the 
French arms ; the tyrannical principles of the Berlin and Milan decrees, and the confiscations 
under them; the subsequent condemnations under the Ramhonillet decree, antedated or 
concealed to render it the more effectual ; the French comracreial regulations which rendered 
the traffic of the United States with Fmnce almost illusory ; tho burning of their merchant 
ships at sea, long after the acknowledged repeal of the French decrees ; all these acts of 
violence on the part of Franco produce from the government of tho United States only such 
complaints as end in acquiescence and submission, or arc accompanied by suggestions for 
enabling France to give the semblance of a legal form to her usurpations, by converting 
them into municipal regulations. 

“This disposition of the government of the United States — this comjdcto subserviency to 
tho ruler of France — this hostile temper towards Great Britain — ^aro evident in almost 
cvey page of the official correspondence of the American with the French government.** 

A protest followed, couched in these words 

“ Against this bourse of conduct, tho real cause of the present war, the prince regent 
solemnly protests. Whilst contending against France in defence, not only of the libertios of 
Great Britain, but of the world, his royal highness was entitled to look for a far different 
result. Prom their common origin— from their common interest — from their professed 
principles of freedom and independence, the United States were the last power in which 
Great Britain 4X>uld have expected to find a willing instrument and abettor of French 
tyranny.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


As on most important questions, a great difference of opinion was created by 
the step which the government of the United States bad thought it right to adopt; 
in England the declaration of war was generally censured as going far beyond the 
necessity of the case, and many who had previously viewed their complaints and 
remonstrances as well founded, now considered that by appealing to arms America 
had put herself in the wrong. The feeling was for the most part in accord- 
ance with the sentiments expressed in that portion of the prince regent’s decla- 
ration where he indicates surprise that the United States should become ‘‘the 
willing instrument of French tyranny.” It was a moment of great excitement. 
Great Britain, faint from the efforts she had made, and was still making, in the 
Peninsula, found herself called upon for new sacrifices in the cause of Russia, 
lately a foe, but who now, assailed by France, was regarded as a friend and an 
ally ; and at this period to find America added to the number of her enemies, 
produced in the most apathetic more than ordinary feelings of resentment. It is 
reasonable to believe that the president had been in some measure goaded into it 
by the claptrap speeches of some of the members of congress, who knew they 
might be securely brave on the floor of their chamber, and gain popularity by saying 
valiant things without risk of life or limb. The feeling so excited in the United 
States gained ground, and reports of committees kept up the military spirit which 
had been called into action. 

At Washington, December 6, 1811, Mr. Pprter,in congress, had called for the 
consideration of the report of the committee on foreign relations, and briefly stated 
the objects and views which had governed the committee in the report. “ The 
orders in council,” he said, “ were of themselves a suflScient cause of war, which 
cause had been aggravated by the shifts of the British ministry. Britain captured 
under a principle this week, which she did not avow the next ; and she would next 
trample upon the necks of our citizens in the streets. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the committee, that the encroachments were such as to demand war. 
It is in our power,” he added, “ to harass the resources of Great Britain, as well 
on the ocean as by land ; to carry on a war against her coast and colonies, and 
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destroy her trade with the latter, by the number of our privateers. We have it in 
our power to make a conquest of Canada, which to Britain is of the utmost 
importance ; from whence she had imported articles of the utmost necessity last 
year to the amount of 600,000,000 dollars, a great deal of which was for timber 
for the navy. We hold a sword over her resources which would cut her to the 
quick. It is therefore the determination of the committee to recommend open 
war, and to exert the utmost energies of the nation.'^ 

The resolutions were all carried in a committee, and were afterwards taken up 
by the house, and the first carried by one hundred and seventeen to eleven. 

Notwithstanding the portentous aspect of war speeches and hostile reports, it 
was so obviously the true interest of both nations to remain on friendly terms, 
that when the hostile declaration appeared, it took m&ny America as completely 
by surprise as it did those who in England were most incredulous. A letter 
from New York, dated July 8th, 1812, which appeared in the Liverpool Mercury^ 
gives an interesting proof of this, and a striking view of the then state of 
party feeling. The writer was one of those just described, and accordingly he 
says : — 

“ I remained a sceptic on the subject of the war, even to the day on which wo learned it 
hod been proclaimed. The fiideraluts^ by the kind of opposition they have made to tlie 
measures of government, have perhaps been instrumental in plunging the country into war. 
By the contemptuous terms in which they have uniformly spoken of the weak and inefficient 
measures of their opponents, by their declared disbelief in the sincerity of their warlike 
intentions, and by the scorn which they have lavished upon the vacillating policy which 
has been adopted towards the belligerents, the federalists, in congress, have irritated the 
majority there, and probably urged them to stronger measures than they might otherwise 
have been disposed to adopt. I have hinted how defective the preparations for war have 
been. The army of 25,000 voted by congress is not by any means filled, and I have been 
informed that the levies which have been raised are incompletely armed. Only six millions 
of the loan (out of eleven) have been subscribed, and of this, only two millions by private 
contribution ; the remainder proceeding from banks holding government securities. In the 
eastern and northern sections of the Union the war is almost universally deprecated. The 
House of Representatives of the state of Massachusetts have addressed their constituents, 
advising every opposition to the war short of that of force. It may be interesting to you to 
learn the present state of parties in the eastern states. New Hampshire is wholly 
democratic : at the late election for governor, the federal candidate had a majority over the 
democratic, but not a majority of the whole number of votes given ; the choice, therefore, 
devolved upon the legislature, who, to suit their own purposes, selected the democratic can- 
didate. MfiMsachusetts has a federal governor and House of Representatives, but, owing to 
a trick, the democrats have a majority in the senate. Rhode Island and Conneoticut are 
entoly federal; governor, senate, and lower house. Vermont, I believe, is democratic;' 
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I but you will perceive that the demoerats in the eastern states concur witii the fedendists ; 
j when I mention, that the Vermont senator in congress was obliged, by the requisition of 
his constituents, to retnrn to Washington to vote againet the war ; his own opinions, how- 
ever, were so much opposed to these commands, that he evaded them, by lingering on the 
road till the die was cast. New York has a large federal majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the senate and governor are democratic.” 

It has been mentioned that many in England who had long excused and applauded 
tbe conduct of America, were far from approving of her late decision. That such 
was the case will be seen from the deliberations of the British parliament. On 
the 18th of February the subject was brought before the House of Commons, 
when Lord Castlereagh, after expressing the great concern he felt at what had 
occurred, said that the question before the house was simply this, whether justice 
was or was not on the si^e of Great Britain, and the proposition he meant to 
ground on their decision in the affirmative was, that an address should be pre- 
sented to the prince regent, calling upon him to direct a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, with assurance of support from parliament. He then entered on a 
commentary upon the regent’s declaration above described, in which all the 
arguments were repeated concerning the justice of the measures on the part of 
Great Britain that led to the hostile termination, which had been so often 
advanced during the negotiations. One circumstance of fact produced by his 
lordship may deserve to be recorded. The Americans in their complaints against 
this country had assumed that Great Britain had impressed fifteen or twenty 
thousand of their citizens. But upon particular inquiry by the Admiralty, it had 
appeared that out of one hundred and forty-five thousand seamen employed in 
the British service in January, 1811, the whole number claiming to be American 
citizens was but three thousand five hundred and ten ; and as it had been found 
that of the individuals advancing such claims, only about one in six could make it 
good upon examination, the real number would be reduced to sixteen or seventeen 
hundred. He asked, then, if the House could believe that for such a considera- 
tion as seventeen hundred sailors his majesty’s government would irritate the 
feelings of a neutral nation, or violate public justice ? After stating the particulars 
of the negotiations preceding the declaration of war, with a view of showing that 
the British ministry had not been wanting in temper and due forbearance, and 
also that they had not been deficient in proper precautions against a possible 
hostile termination, he declared— 

For America, he was sorry to think how much she had let down her character in this 
transaction, without Great Britain gaining anything by her fall. But in taking part in the 
present struggle made by this country against France, America had forfeited and lost much ; 
and if anything could lower her more, it was the moment she had selected to throw her 
rOL. I. 3 T 
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weight into the scale against us^the vei j moment in which the Dnke of Bassano's report 
made its appearance, threatening the subjection of every country not already under the 
domination of Buonaparte ; as if she had been anxious to get into rather than to avoid a 
war with this country->-at a moment, too, when a question was pending in that house, 
respecting the orders in council which ended in the repeal of these orders, — she, at such a 
moment, thought proper to throw all the power she had, to annoy us, into the scale, and, as 
much as in her lay, to increase the resources of Buonaparte, engaged as he then was in a 
I contest with Russia, and threatening invasion and ruin to every country that attempted to 
resist his ambitious views of universal dominion. This was the disgusting conduct of 
America at such a moment. Yet this was a country that talked of independence, while 
she contributed what she could to deprive every country in Europe of their dearest rights. 
At such a moment as this, a moment pregnant with evil to every civilized country, 
America, in oblivion of her own interests, and of the inter^ts of all the world, chose to 
enter the lists on the side of France against Groat Britain." 

His lordship concluded by moving — 

“ That an humble address be presented to his royal highness the prince regent, to 
acquaint his royal highness, tliat we have taken into our consideration the papers laid 
before us by his royal highness's command, relative to the late discussions with the 
government of the United States of America; that whilst we deeply regret the failure of 
the endeavours of his royal highness to preserve the relations of peace and amity between 
this country and the United States, we entirely approve of the resistance which has been 
opposed by his royal highness to the unjustifiable pretensions of the American government, 

I being satisfied that those pretensions could not be admitted without surrendering some of 
the most ancient, undoubted, and important rights of the British empire ; that, impressed as 
we are with these sentiments, and fully convinced of the justice of the war in which his 
majesty has been compelled to engage, his royal highness may rely on our most zealous and 
cordial support in every measure which may be necessary for prosecuting the war with 
vigour, and for bringing it to a safe and honourable termination.” 

Mr. Ponsonby, after premising that he conceived the house was bound at present to 
support the crown in the prosecution of the war, observed, that from the papers laid before 
them, three particular stages of negotiation were apparent. The first stage was the over- 
ture made by Mr. Russell to the noble lord for an armistice, with the understanding, that 
daring its continuance there was to be a negotiation between this country and America on 
the subject of impressment, and that, while it was pending, the right of impressment should 
be waived. This overture, he allowed, could not be admitted. The second was, the pro- 
position that though no formal recognition of a suspension of the disputed right should take 
place, yet a secret understanding of that kind should be preserved between the two countries, 
till the matter in controversy was decided* This, also, he should have concurred with the 
noble lord in rejecting. The third stage presented a third overture, which, as he understood 
It, was made by Mr* Monroe to Sir John Warren ; namely, that the question of impressment 
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being Ure principal subject of dispute, an agreement on whicb might put an end to the war, 
tbo American gOTomment was willing to negotiate upon it flagrante bello^ whilst this 
country was continuing to exercise its accustomed control. Against this proposal he 
thought there could be no objection ; for though, in the prince regent's declaration, as a 
reason against such a negotiation, it was observed that it wQuld be commenced on the basis 
of receiving a legislative provision from a foreign state, in the place of a right which Great 
Britain had long been accustomed to exercise ; yet it did not appear to him that this right 
was abandoned merely by entering into a negotiation on the subject.” 

Mr. Canning made an eloquent speech in defence of the course which the English 
government had pursued previously to the war breaking out. He lamented the 
views which had been entertained in America, and not wishing to see her engaged 
in a contest with any power, had it been put to him as a matter of opinion, if the 
risk of war must on one side be run, he should not have hesitated to say that it 
would best become her history and her constitution to unite with England rather 
than league with France. 

“ Who,” said the right honourable gentleman, “ would have expected to sec this favourite 
child of freedom leagued with the oppressor of the world ? She, who forty years ago shed 
lior blood for independence ; she, that ever since then, too, has boasted of the superiority of 
her citizens above all the nations of the globe — she that, watched over in her infancy by 
Great Britain with parental tenderness, and anxiously nursed in the very lap of liberty and 
educated in the school of republicanism, is now scon truckling to France, and condescending 
to become the tool of an ambition which threatens to lay prostrate at its feet the liberty of 
every government and every people 1 Is this the same nation that we once hoard shouting 
for emancipation ? Is this the people which was to set an example of magnanimity to the 
world ? I can scarcely believe it. I would willingly persuade myself that I am deceived ; 
but facts cannot be discredited, and I behold the free rei>ublic of America lending her aid to 
crush those principles to which she owes her own existence, and to support this most deso- 
lating tyranny that over afflicted the race of man. It is impossible not to lament the loss to 
such a nation of such an opportunity which no combination of circumstances can ever bo 
expected to restore. I do not say that America should have been induced to assist us 
against France. I would not Lave asked her to risk her tender and unconfirmed exist- 
ence in a war. She was welcome to be neuter, could she but have persuaded herself to be 
impartial. 

“ There is," be proceeded to say, ** still something imposing in the name of a republic. 
Veneration for that form of government is, even in this monarchical country, interwoven 
with our earliest notions of honour, of liberty, and of virtue. But I fear that in the republic 
of America, we look foj the realization of our visions of republican virtue in vain. The 
sacred love of freedom, displayed in the annals of Greece and Rome, ‘made ambition 
virtue,’ and consecrated even the weapons of the conqueror. The modem xepubUes of 
Europe ))olished mankind by* their industry mi their arts. But I am afraid that neither 
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die hardy valour, the ardent patriotism, and the lofty magnanimity of ancient Greece and 
Borne, nor the gentle manners and artificial refinements of Genoa or Florence, are to be 
traced in the hard features of transatlantic democracy. Would it were otherwise ! The 
heartless and selfish policy pursued by America will lead her far astray from her real 
interest. The first consequence of it will be, the loss of much internal prosperity, and 
I am deceived if she will compensate this loss by the acquisition of much military 
glory.” 

The war having once been commenced, ought to have been carried on with 
vigour, and he complained that the requisite energy had been wanting on the 
part of the English government. 

‘‘ It is no answer to say," he proceeded, ‘‘ that our navy is immense, but that it is propor- 
tionably extended on the difierent stations. I complain not of the naval department, but of 
the policy which controlled its operations. I complain that the arm which should have 
launched the thunderbolt was occupied in guiding the pen; that Admiral Warren wUs 
busied in negotiating, when he ought to have been sinking, burning, and destroying. 
Admiral Warren leaves tliis country in the middle of August, and on the 27th of 
September he roaches Halifax with his squadron, where he employs himself in writing 
despatches to the American government ; while Commodore Rodgers, on the 10th of October, 
sails unmolested from Boston." 

“ Whatever," Mr. Canning said, at the conclusion of his speech, ‘‘ may bo the result of 
this contest, after the declaration issued by the United States, this country will stand right 
in the eyes of the world and of posterity. Nay, it is not paradoxical to say that we shall 
stand right, at no distant time, in the eyes even of our enemies in the United States; for, 
by a singular anomaly, upon the issue of this struggle, in which America is attempting to 
cripple our resources, depends not only the independence of Europe, but, perhaps, ultimately, 
the freedom of America herself." 

Mr. Whitbread could not consider America as wholly to blame in the produc- 
tion of the war ; and he was justified by a review of the history and progress of 
the preceding negotiations in ascribing to the conduct of our own government the 
existing rupture between the two countries. On this point Mr. Whitbread entered 
into various particulars, and with respect to the American practice of naturalizing 
British-born subjects, and denationalizing them, he observed that there were two 
acts upon our statute books, by which every foreigner, who served two years in 
any vessel, military or merchant, was entitled to every protection of a natural-born 
subject of this realm ; and he apprehended that if an American had served two 
years in our navy, and the vessel in which he sailed were boarded by an American 
armed ship, which should clam him, he would be entitled to tlie protection of this 
country, and our government would have a right to refuse to give him up. 
Mr. Whitbread then strongly reprehended the attempts to attribute the conduct 
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of America, on this occasion, to French influence, and denied that she had ever 
declared in favour of France. If truth must be spoken, she had always been in 
the right in her disputes with us, until by the declaration of war, she had changed 
her situation ; and he hoped that this advantage which she had given us would be 
used on our parts with wisdom and discretion. 

From this sketch it will be seen that the rash step, as it was deemed, of the 
American government, had caused many, who formerly advocated her claims, 
to consider that, in taking up a hostile position, she had placed herself decidedly 
in the wrong. The consequence was, it strengthened ministers, and put larger 
means at their disposal for a vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Unpopular as the war was in some parts of the United States, it cannot be 
denied that in others it was regarded as a consummation most devoutly” (or 
most sordidly) to be wished.” Such was the case at Baltimore. There, a strong 
privateering interest existed, and the prospect of being authorized to prey upon 
British commerce was, to those who had capital and resolution to seek adventures 
on the ocean, most inviting. A burst of feeling in favour of war was witnessed, 
which, while it manifested that there were parties ‘‘eager for the fray,” did 
not give the world a very edifying or creditable representation of the liberty of 
thought to be enjoyed in a free republic. A newspaper, published in Baltimore, 
under the title of “ The Federal Republican,” had made itself obnoxious by its 
opposing the menaces of the war party, and, in consequence, threats had 
repeatedly been thrown out against its conductors. On the night of July 27, a 
mob assembled before the editor’s house for the purpose of destroying it. He, 
having expected this attack, had collected a number of friends, with fire-arms, to 
defend it from the inside, among whom were Generals Lee and Lingan. A furious 
affray arose, in which the mob were repulsed several times with loss. The mayor 
and General Strieker at last brought a party of military to the house, to whom 
such of the defenders as remained surrendered themselves, upon being assured 
of safety, and were conducted to prison. The next day the mob, incited by a 
public journal, re-assembled before the gaol, intending to take their revenge ; and 
having broken open the doors, they attacked the prisoners, some of whom rushed 
through and escaped. Others, however, of their number, were severely beaten 
with clubs. General Lingan, aged seventy, formerly a friend of Washington, was 
killed on the spot; General Lee, a distinguished partisan in the revolutionary war, 
had his skull fractured, and many others were severely injured. The militia 
refused to turn out while this massacre was perpetrating, and the mayor is said to 

have absented himself. | 

Generally throughout Europe the feeling was that great partiality had beeii 
manifested by America for France. That the grounds of complaint against the 
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aystera acted upon by Buonaparte were not few, cannot be denied. Of this a 
brief extract from Mr. Monroe’s note to Mr. Joel Barlow, then about to be sent 
to France as minister plenipotentiary, dated July 26, 1811, will bear witness. 
There we find it broadly stated, — That the influence of France has been exerted 
to the injury of the United States in all the countries to which her power has 
extended. In Spain, Holland, and Naples, it has been most sensibly felt. In 
each of these countries the vessels and cargoes of American merchants were 
seized and confiscated under various decrees, founded on different pretexts, none 
of which had even the semblance of right to support them. As the United States 
never injured France, that plea must fail ; and that they had injured either of 
those powers was never pretended. You will be furnished with the documents 
which relate to these aggressions, and you will claim of the French government 
an indemnity for them. The United States have also just cause of complaint 
against France for many injuries that were committed by persons acting under her 
authority. Of these the most distinguished, and least justifiable, are the examples 
which occurred of burning the vessels of our citizens at sea. Their atrocity forbids 
the imputation of them to the government. To it, however, the United States 
must look for reparation, which you will accordingly claim. 

The burning of ships at sea was certainly no trifling offence against a com- 
mercial and trading nation; and the tenderness which, even while claiming 
redress, declines imputing them to the government whose subjects perpetrated the 
outrage, contrasts rather strangely with the severity, not confined to words, used 
in cases where the British ministers were concerned. It is difficult to account for 
this. Any prepossessions which had existed in favour of her ally during the war 
for independence, might have been expected to fade away before such formidable, 
unatoned-for aggressions. Notwithstanding these, a disposition was manifested 
to conciliate Buonaparte, — even at the risk of giving umbrage to a power whose 
friendship the United States had always highly valued. Dazzled by his past 
triumphs, and believing that he went forth " conquering and to conquer,’^ at the 
moment he was entering upon his memorable Russian campaign, Mr. Joel Barlow 
was accredited to him as ambassador from the United States. This person, who 
had formerly been sent from the Constitutional Society in America to the French 
convention, it might have been supposed would not have cared to accept of 
such a mission. He had, however, accepted it, and the New York Gazette,*’ of 
August 24th, gave the world some idea of the greeting which he offered to 
Napoleon, and the reception it met with. We copy the account 

The following article has been handed for publication, as being authentic. Thus much 
is certain, that it was sent by a gendemau at Paris to his friend in this country as genuine, 
and ws believe it generally so considered at Paris : — 
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‘‘ ‘ Copy of Mr. Barlow's Address to the Emperor, on dolivoring his Letter of Credenoe* 
“‘Sire, 

“ ‘ This letter will make known to you, that the president of the United States 
has done me the honour to name me as interpreter of his sentiments of respect and friend- 
ship for your majesty, with a view to strengthen the ties of confidence and affection which 
liave never yet ceased to exist between them and France. This mission is the more agreeable 
to me, as its duties correspond so well with my own feelings, often expressed, both as a 
simple observer in my retirement at home and as a traveller and temporary resident in your 
capital. Fame, when speaking of you, has no need of my suffrage to the general symphony 
of admiration constantly pouring in from other parts of tho world ; what, indeed, could 1 
add in the name of the transatlantic nations, that could be flattering to your majesty ! No, 
Sire, I shall better succeed in recalling to your attention the commercial interests of the two 
nations by endeavouring to explain, compare, and combine them, in order to form a system 
that may be understood and pursued on principles of reciprocal benefit. In labouring at 
this object I may deceive myself, but will never attempt to deceive your majesty,' 

Purport of the emperor’s answer : — 

“ I receive with satisfaction a minister from the United States, especially a man so 
distinguished as you are, and whose sentiments are so well known to me. France has 
manifested her attachment to the United States in combating for their independence, and I 
have shown my friendship for them in ceding Louisiana. As to tlio commerce between the 
two powers, I desire to favour it. I am great enough to bo just ; hut on your part you 
must defend your dignity against ray enemies and those of tho continent. Respect your 
flag and I will respect it." 

There seems little reason to question the accuracy of this report. Barlow did 
not long survive the compliment he received from Buonaparte. Exposed to 
unwonted hardships by the efforts he made to approach the emperor in the inclement 
season of the year, they were too much for his constitution, and from the fatigue 
he encountered he died on his journey. 

While on the part of America complaints were unceasingly reiterated that 
citizens of the United States were claimed as English subjects, a like complaint 
was preferred by British commanders against American officers. One very 
remarkable case was brought under the notice of Mr. Monroe, the secretary of 
state, by Admiral Warren, who wrote on the occasion the subjoined letter: — 

“ Halifax, September 30, 1812. 

“ Sir, 

‘‘ Having received information that a most unauthorized act has been committed 
by Commodore Rodgers, in forcibly seizing twelve British seamen, prisoners of war, late 
belonging to the Otterriire^ and taking them out of the English cartel brig JSndeavour^ on her 
passage down the harbour of Boston, after they bad been regularly embarked on board of 
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her, foi an exchange, agi'eeably to the arrangements settled between the two countries, and 
that the British seamen, so seized, are now detained on board the United States frigate 
Prendenty as hostages, 1 feel myself called upon to request. Sir, your most serious atten> 
tion to a measure so fraught with mischief and inconvenience, destructive of the good faith 
of a flag of truce, and of the sacred protection of a cartel. I should be extremely sorry that 
the imprudent act of any ofiicer should involve consequences so particularly severe as the 
present itstance must naturally produce, if repeated ; and although it is very much my 
wish, during the continuance of the difierences existing between the two countries, to adopt 
every measure that might render the effects of war less rigorous ; yet, in another point of 
view, the conviction of the duty I owe my country would, in the event of such grievances as 
I have already stated being continued, not admit of any hesitation in retaliatory decisions ; 
but as I am strongly persuaded of the high liberality of your sentiments, and that the act 
complained of has originated entirely with the ofiicer who committed it, and that it will be 
as censurable in your consideration as it deserves, I rely upon your taking such steps as will 
prevent a recurrence of conduct so extremely reprehensible in every shape. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “John Borlase Warren, 

“ Admiral of the Blue and Commander-in-Chief, 

“ His Excellency James Monroe, Esq., secretary of state.” 

The following answer was returned : — 

Department of State, October 28, 1812. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 30th September, com- 
plaining that Commodore Rodgers, commanding a squadron of the United States navy, at 
the port of Boston, had taken twelve British seamen, lately belonging to his Britannic 
majesty’s Gmrricre^ from a cartel in the harbour of Boston, and that ho detained them on 
board the President^ a frigate of the United States, as hostages. 

“ I am instructed to inform you, that inquiry shall be made into the circumstances 
attending, and the causes which produced the act of which you complain, and that such 
measures will be taken on a knowledge of them, as may comport with the rights of both 
nations, and may be proper in the case to which they relate. 

“ I beg you. Sir, to be assured, that it is the desire of the president to see (and to promote 
as far as depends on the United States) that the war which exists between our countries be 
conducted with the utmost regard to humanity. 

“ I have the honour to be, drc. 

(Signed) “ James Monroe.” 

“Sir John Borlase Warren, Admiral of the Blue, Comniander-in-Chief, &c.” 


When such antagonist complaints are opposed to each other, the friend of 
truth is perplexed what course to take. Unable perfectly to satisfy himself, he 
can only lay before his readers the evidence which is within his reach. 

The American government loudly complained of the seemingly great hardship 
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1 

of seeing thousands of its citizens impressed and taken from their ships by Great 
Britain. They made the number amount to six thousand two hundred md fifty* 


seven. An American writer, however, controverts this statement 

very sharply. 


In the Massachusetts Manual, or Political and Historical 

Register,” by 


William Burdick, the following statement is reported as having been uttered 1 


by Mr. Pickering, in the United States House of Representatives, in 

March, 


1814 




“ I wish, Mr. Cliairnian, to present one view of the subject of impressment, the result of 
an examination of the public documents, about a year ago, by one of my colleagues. By 


those documents the grand total is the well-known number ... 


6,257 


From which he deducted for the same name, and apparently the same 

person, twice, thrice, or more times repeated 

For an excess arising from some errors between the returns of 1805 

548 



and 1808 

757 

1,305 


Leaving 


4,952 


From which he deducted acknowledged British subjects 

516 



„ those who bad no protecting documents 

568 



„ those with insufficient documents 

664 



„ those who had entered voluntarily 

281 



„ those with fraudulent protections 

195 



„ deserters ... 

95 



„ those married in Great Britain ... 

42 



„ neutral aliens, and natives of the West Indies ... 

50 



„ prisoners of war 

21 

2,432 


i * Leaving 

* 

2,520 


From this number he deducted one-third, which appeared to him, from the 



documents, rather less than the full proportion of seamen impressed from 
British merchant-vessels, in which, if not British subjects, the American 



flag could afford no pretence for protection 

... 

840 


Leaving 

... 

1,680 

1 

1 From the last number he deducted those who had been discharged, or had 



been ordered to be discharged 

... 

1,524 


Leaving, unaccounted for 

... 

156 


Mr. Pickering’s calculation, if correct, demolishes the whole case 

of the 


} American government. It was never shown that England had any very obvious 
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motive for acting the part imputed to her, and by her miniatera it waa steadfastly 
denied. In these pagea it is wished to record the simple facts, without permitting 
party or national feeling to interfere. Doing this, the authentic representations 
before us seem to prove the conduct of Mr. Madison's government was in some 
respects inconsistent, and seldom regulated by that high^-minded principle which 
ought to prompt the decisions of statesmen. Mr. James, in one instance, places 
this in a Very strong point of view. The facts stated in the eictract below 
deserve to be noted, and the commentary, though his anti-American feelings may 
be traced in it, seems to be not unjust. 

“ On the 1st of June, 1809, an American vessel, bound from Ogdensburg, New York, to 
Oswego, anchored in a bay on the British side of the St Lawrence, having on board 
Captain W. P. Bennet, of the 6th United States infantry, and some of his men. Whilst 
lying there, Captain Beiinet, hearing that a deserter of the name of Underhill was in that 
settlement teaching school, despatched a serjeant and two men to apprehend him. . Tliis 
they effected, tied his hands behind him, and at the point of the bayonet drove him some 
distance, till the prisoner making an attempt to escape, the party fired at, and killed him : 
they then fled to their boat, and proceeded to the American aide. Captain Bennet was tried 
by a court-martial for this offence, and acquitted. 

This forcible seizure of a deserter from out of the British territory by an American officer 
happened just two years subsequent to the affair of the Leopard and Cimapeake ; in which 
all that the British officer required was, to have certain deserters delivered up to him. How 
are we to reconcile the acquittal of Captain W. P. Bennet with the conduct of the American 
government, both at the period of the asserted outrage in the Cimapeake* s case, and five 
years afterwards, when it was revived as one of the pretexts for declaring war against 
Great Britain ? Who can help admiring Mr. Madison's profitable versatility, when, in 
March, 1813, he could pronounce against us the following specific charge; — ‘They have 
refused to consider as prisoners of war, and threatened to punish as traitors and deserters, 
persons emigrating without restraint to the United States ; incorporated by naturalization 
into our political family, and fighting under the authority of their adopted country, in open 
and honourable war, for the maintenance of its rights and safety ? ' 

“ The charge of exciting the Indians to offensive measures against the United States,” 
Mr, James observes, “ would not have needed a disavowal, had the system of spoliation, so 
long practised towards those wretched people, been as well known in Europe as it is in the 
British parts of America. The Indians cannot exist without their hunting-grounds : these 
are continually out down and encroached upon by the white borderers. It is true, purchases 
are sometimes made ; but it is not less true that, where one acre is held by right, ten acres 
have been extorted by force. An Indian — ^no matter upon what provocation — kills an 
American citizen, a thousand presses lend their aid to spread the exaggerated tale, and the 
whole lepnblic is up in arms against the savage and his tribe. An American citizen— out 
of meie wantonncM^ and with as litUe remorse as if it were a wild turkey — shoots, a 
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poor Indian ; the yells of the widowed squaw and her children rend the air in vain ; 
no publicity is given to the murder, unless the civilized barbarian may choose to disdose 
to his friends that which he well knows they will either treat as a jest, or view with 
indifference/* 

Had the governments of the two countries been able to ascertain the amount of 
evil the principles tliey asserted and maintained must bring on them by the 
efforts necessary to uphold them, they would have found that greater risk could 
hardly have been incurred by their abandonment. Nothing can be advanced in 
favour of the man who deserts to an enemy, to fight against his countrymen ; but 
would America, to any considerable extent, trust her defence in such hands? 
The foreign traitor must soon be viewed with suspicion and scorn ; and would be 
too happy to return, if permitted, to the ranks he had forsaken. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Both in England and America it is possible that General Hull was judged too 
hardly. The lofty tone which he deemed appropriate at the commencement of 
his expedition, was naturally placed in juxtaposition with his singularly perfect 
failure. In this country, as a matter of course, unsparing ridicule was poured on 
the unfortunate commander, blit his own countrymen were exasperated in the 
highest degree. Candour must, nevertheless, admit, that however deficient in 
military skill, the boastful confidence exhibited in his proclamation was in perfect 
keeping with that held by other public men in America, who were never cen- 
sured for using it. In the summer of 1812, Mr. Henry, speaking in congress, 
used these words : — 

“ It is absurd to suppose we shall not succeed in our enterprise against the enemy's pro- 
vinces. We have the Canadas as much under our command as she (Groat Britain) has the 
ocean ; and the way to conquer her on the ocean is to drive her from the land. I am not 
for stopping at Quebec, or anywhere else ; but I would take the whole continent from 
them, and ask them no favours. Her fleets cannot then rendezvous at Halifax as now ; and 
having no place of resort in the north, cannot infest our coast as they have lately done. • It 
is as easy to conquer them on the land, as their whole navy would conquer ours on the 
ocean. We must take the continent from them. I icuh never to see a peace till we do, 
God has given us the power and the means ; we are to blame if we do not use them. If 
we get the continent, she must allow us the freedom of the sea." “ This is the gentleman,” 
Mr. James shrewdly remarks, “ who afterwards, in the character of a commissioner, — and 
it stands as a record of his unblushing apostasy, — signed the treaty of peace.” 

It was doubtless owing to such inspiring exhortations, uttered by those whose 
business it was to think, that the American commanders used the high-flown lan- 
guage they adopted when they marched against Canada. In addition to the 
specimens already given, we may quote one issued by General Smyth, which, for 
the cool manner in which it announces what is to be the future fate of Canada, 
and what distributions and rewards are to requite its conquerors, is equal to either 
of the foregoing. It was dated from the camp, near Buffalo, November 17, 1812, 
just one week after his former performance. 
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Companions in arms ! The time is at hand when you will cross the stream of Niagara, 
to conquer Canada, and to secure the peace of the American frontier. 

“ You will enter a country that is to he one of the United States. You will arrir^ among 
a people who are to become your fellow-citizens. It is not against them that we come to 
make war ; it is against that government which holds them as vassals. 

“You will make this war as little as possible distressful to the Canadian people. If they 
are peaceable, they are to be secure in their persons, and in their property, as far as our 
imperious necessities will allow. 

“ Private plundering is absolutely forbidden. Any soldier who quits his rank to plunder 
on the field of battle, will be punished in the most exemplary manner. 

“But your just rights as soldiers will bo maintained. Whatever is booty by the usages 
of war, you shall have. All horses belonging to artillery and cavalry — all waggons and 
teams in public service, will be sold for the benefit of the captors ; public stores will be 
secured for the service of the United States. The government will, with justice, pay you 
the value. 

“ The horses drawing the light artillery of the enemy are wanted for the service of the 
United States. I will order two hundred dollars for each to be paid to the party who may 
take them. 

“ I will also order forty dollars to be paid for the arms and spoils of each savage warrior 
who shall be killed. 

“ Soldiers ! you are amply provided for war. You are superior in number to the enemy. 
Your personal strength and activity are greater. Your weapons arc longer. The regular 
soldiers of the enemy are generally old men, whose best years have been spent in the sickly 
climate of the West Indies. They will not be able to stand before you, when you charge 
with the bayonet. 

“ You have seen Indians, such as those hired by the British to murder women and 
children, and kill and scalp the wounded : you have seen their dances and grimaces, 
and heard their yells ; can you fear them ? No : you hold them in the utmost 
contempt. 

“Volunteers! disloyal and traitorous men have endeavoured to dissuade you from 
doing your duty. Sometimes they say, if you enter Canada you will be held to service for 
five years. At other times they say, that if you are wounded, the government will noi 
provide for you by pensions. 

“ The just and generous course pursued by the government towards the volunteers that 
fought at Tippecanoe furnishes an answer to the last objection. The others are too absurd 
to deserve any. 

“ Volunteers 1 I esteem your generous and patriotic motives. You have made sacrifices 
on the altar of your country. You will not suffer the enemies of your fame to mislead you 
* from the path of duty and honour, and deprive you of the esteem of a grateful country. 

You will shun the eternal infiuny that awaits the man, who, having come within sight of 
j the enemy, besely shrinks in the moment of trial. 
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“ Soldiers of every corps ! it is in your power to retrieve the honour of your country and 
to cover yourselves with glory. Every man who performs a gallant action shall have his 
name made known to the nation. Rewards and honours await the brave. In&my and 
contempt are reserved for cowards. 

“ Companions in arms ! you come to vanquish a valiant foe. I know the choice you will 
make. Come on, my heroes ! And when you attack the enemy's batteries, lot your 
rallying word be ‘ The canhon lost at Detroit, or death.' " 

How little the result of this expedition answered to this bombastic language, 
from which in any case good taste would have refrained, has already been seen. 
The attack on the Englisli for having Indians to fight with them was ridiculous. 
In every contest on American ground they have been engaged. During the 
war of independence they furnished Lord Chatham with some favourite themes 
for declamation, though every one knew that when in office himself he had 
not scrupled to employ them in the war of 1756, and to thank them for their 
services. His speeches, however, were actively circulated in America, and elo- 
quent condemnation of savage cruelty had thenceforward been popular ; but this 
had not prevented any government — English, French, or American — that could 
profit by employing their tomahawks, from bargaining with the native chiefs for 
such aid as they could furnish. 

Both houses of congress had adjourned on the 6th of July to the 2nd ot 
November. Within a very short period two hundred privateers were fitted out, 
which made successful war on the commerce of Great Britain. A feeling hostile 
to this country was generally found in most of the states, though, as has been seen, 
in some, violent opposition was excited, wdiile those who wished for peace as 
philanthropists regretted and blamed what they could not prevent. Their hopes, 
however, were often rekindled by reported overtures for a pacification. England 
and America did not seem disposed to war year after year without entertaining a 
thought of reconciliation, as if the contest could only end with the total destruction 
of one or other of the belligerents, or as if it were intended to be interminable. 
Hostile as the governments of the two countries were, from time to time negotiation 
continued to be attempted. On the 16th of September Mr. Russell had an inter- 
view with Lord Castlereagh in London, but the report made of it in the American 
papers did not lead the readers to hope for any beneficial result. His lordship, it 
was stated, considered any arrangement as a substitute for the existing mode of 
taking English seamen almost hopeless. He remarked on the extreme sensibility of 
the English people on the subject, and observed that great hopes were entertained 
of the favourable effect at Washington of the intelligence of the revocation of the 
orders in council.’’ Mr. Russell flattered himself that an arrangement with 
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respect to the impressing of seamen was practicable. Of himself he thus 
reports 

“ I finished oflf, in order to answer at once all the observations and inquiries of Lord 
Castlereugh, that the proposed understanding should be expressed in the most general 
terms ; that the laws to take effect on the discontinuing of the practice of impressing should 
prohibit the employment of the native subjects or citizens of the one state, excepting only 
such as had boon already naturalized, on board the public or private ships of the other ; 
thus removing an objection that might have been raised with regard to the future effect of 
naturalization, or the formal renunciation of any pretended right. With regard to blockade, 
I proposed to follow the same course, and only to agree that none should be instituted by 
either party which was not conformable to the acknowledged law of nations, leaving the 
definition of such blockade and all other details to be settled by the commissioners in the 
definitive treaty. 

‘‘I was disappointed and grieved,” ho continues, ‘‘to find that these propositions, 
moderate and liberal as they were, should be treated in a manner which forbade me to 
expect their acceptance. I was even asked by Mr. Hamilton if the United States would deliver 
up the native British seamen who might bo naturalized in America. Although shocked at 
the demand, I mildly replied that such a procedure would he disgraceful to America without 
being useful to Great Britain ; that the habits of seamen were so peculiarly unaccommodating, 
that no one would go through the long probation required by law to become the citizen of 
a country where ho could not pursue his professional occupation ; and that not to employ 
him in this way would be virtually to surrender him to Great Britain. 

“ I was disposed to believe, however, that a reciprocal arrangement might be made for 
giving up deserters from public vessels. 

“ Here, perhaps, I owe an apology to my government for having without its precise 
command hazarded the overture above mentioned, relating to British subjects who may here- 
after become citizens of the United States. In taking this step, however, I persuade 
myself that I did not tresj^ass against the spirit of the instructions I had received ; and had 
the proposal been accepted, I should not have been without all hope that it would have been 
approved by the president, as its prospective operation would have prevented injustice and 
its reciprocity disgrace.” 

From the account thus laid before the public, it was clear that an accommo- 
dation was not soon to be expected. To write with perfect impartiality is 
somewhat difficult, but the least prejudiced English reader will remark in the 
tone both of the American diplomatists and the other state officers, a feeling 
which tended to anything but conciliation. In the report of the interview just 
quoted, there was a dignified frankness on the part of Lord Castlereagh, which w^e 
find not in the language held by Mr. Russell. The great caution with which 
he speaks of punishing treachery and desertion, is not easily reconciled with that 
perfect integrity of purpose to which every government lays claim. 
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Frequent remonstrances were voted in various parts of the Union against the 
policy which had involved the country in a war with England. The conjuncture 
was deemed favourable by the president, looking at the tremendous contest in 
which England was engaged in Europe ; but there were politicians who thought 
the friendship of Russia, which the government professed highly to value, 
was likely to be forfeited by such a proceeding, at the moment when she was 
menaced with invasion from France. 

Early in November it was announced in America that peace had been con- 
cluded between England and Russia, in the following proclamation to the people 
of Canada : — 

Quebec, November 5. 

“Whereas treaties of peace and friendship between his Britannic majesty and the 
emperor of all the Russias and the king of Sweden were signed at Oberon, on the 8th of 
July last, by Mr. Thornton, on the part of his majesty, and by the several plenipotentiaries 
on the part of their respective sovereigns ; and the signing of the same having been officially 
communicated to me, I hereby, in his majesty's name, call upon all his majesty's loving 
subjects in the province of Lower Canada strictly to observe, by sea and by land, the said 
treaty of peace executed as aforesaid. 

(Signed) “ George Puevost." 

The news that Russia and France were at war swiftly travelled through the 
United States. It is more than probable that it made the government feel a 
pacific course would have been preferable ; but “ the die was cast,'' and hostilities 
were continued with unabated vigour. 

Mr. Cooper speaks of the feeling of the American public as being such that it 
was disposed to contribute freely to the enlargement of the navy ; but he says, at 
the time war was resolved upon, “ the public finances were hardly in a state to 
meet the sudden and heavy demands that a fleet of any force would make.'" He 
is, however, of opinion that the wisdom of the decision which ordered four ships 
of the line to be built may be questioned. “ It may well,” he remarked, “ be 
doubted whether the money expended in constructing two or three large ships, 
during the years 1813 and 1814, might not have been far more discreetly used in 
fitting out fifteen or twenty fast-sailing light cruisers ; vessels that might have 
been built and equipped in a few weeks,” and which, in his judgment, were 
almost certain of getting to sea, while larger vessels were very likely to be 
blockaded. 

The United States being thus unprepared for that contest on which the 
government resolved to enter, it will easily be Conceived, as Mr. Hinton writes, 
that their good fortune, in several successive contests, was peculiarly gratifying 
to American feelings; more especially as they were “gained over a nation whor^ 
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long-continued success had taught to consider themselves lords of the sea^ and 
who had confidently affirmed that the whole American navy would soon be swept 
from the ocean.” 

It would seem that, up to the last moment, a rupture with America was not 
expected by the English government, and when the war broke out, they must 
have been but imperfectly informed of the strength of those ships which our 
frigates would be likely to encounter. This caused several failures at the com- 
mencement of the struggle, which, though comparatively unimportant in a 
national point of view, called forth grave complaints against the British ministry, 
and awoke general discontent throughout the nation. 

The lakes, which at an early period of the contest became the scene of active 
strife, now demand attention. A small naval force had been long stationed on the 
principal waters by the English government. The larger portion of Lake Cham- 
plain is within the jurisdiction of the United States, but no American force was 
stationed there, though on Lake Ontario, from the commencement of the century, 
there were several vessels, one of which was named the Earl of Moira, The 
Ondda, of sixteen guns, having been ordered to be built by the president, one, 
to be called the Royal George, of twenty-two guns, was put on the stocks by the 
Canadian government. The Omrfa, commanded by Mr. Woolsey, her builder, 
was manned and equipped when the war broke out. A beautiful and safe basin 
was established for the American naval station at Sackett’s Harbour, by the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, and nearly opposite the British station at Kingston. 
Their ports on the north shore were deemed superior to those of the enemy. 
Kingston, formerly called Frontiriac, was a moderate-sized town of considerable 
pretensions ; the settlements on the American side were, Detroit excepted, poor, 
but recently settled, and in many respects very deficient. Sackett’s Harbour 
presented a few insignificant houses, not worthy to be called a village, and 
Oswego, though but little larger, was of greater importance than any other 
inhabited spot in that vicinity. The distance between the Hudson and the shores 
of the Ontario is about two hundred miles, and, at that period, there was 
no established communication between them but by water, which frequent inter- 
ruptions rendered irregular and uncertain, on the winters of the Mohawk, Wood 
Creek, Oneida Lake, and the rivers and streams that fall into Lake Ontario. 
The British stationed at Kingston, therefore, though at a vast distance from the 
seat of government, had a better command of the requisite supplies than were 
available to the commanders of the United States. At the commencement, 

England,” says Mr. Fenimore Cooper, ** had no officers of her royal marines 
on the American lakes, while those who belonged to the Oneida and to the gun- 
boats on Champlain, were regularly trained, and bore commissions in the navy of 
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the United States. There is no doubt, he adds, ^^that this circumstance 
materially influenced the results of the first acts of hostility that occurred, the 
English vessels being conducted by a set of provincial seamen, who had never 
enjoyed a sufficient opportunity of acquiring the discipline, or of imbibing the 
spirit, of a high-toned service/' In force, however, it was so superior, that 
Woolsey deemed it prudent not to seek a collision ; but a month after the nations 
were at war, on the 17th of July, five sail appeared off Sackett’s Harbour, and a 
custom-house boat having been captured by one of them, she was sent into the 
harbour as the bearer of a demand that the Oneida^ and a schooner called the 
Lord Nelson, which had been captured, should be given up to them. To avoid 
compliance, the Oneida got under weigh, ran to windward, and attempted to escape. 
Disappointed in this, Woolsey returned into the harbour and anchored near a 
bank. The guns were removed from her off side and mounted on the shore, and 
thus furnished a battery of sixty 24-pound carronades. A height, which com- 
manded the offing as well as the harbour, was surmounted by a small fort 
provided with a long 32-pounder, which on this occasion Woolsey took upon 
himself to attend. The British advanced and opened their fire on the fort, brig, 
and batteries; but it was remarked upon as slow and ill-directed, and after 
cannonading the harbour for two hours, they withdrew to Kingston, without 
having accomplished their object, as both the Oneida and the Lord Nelson 
remained with the Americans, while the five vessels which have been mentioned, 
and which were named the Royal George, the Prince Regent, the Earl of Moira, 
the Duke of Gloucester, and the Seneca, deemed it prudent to return to their owm 
side of the lake. This affair fixed the attention of both governments on the lakes. 
On the part of the United States, the necessity of having a larger force on 
them was strongly felt, and the deficiency which then existed, prompt measures 
were adopted to correct ; and Captain Isaac, an excellent practical seaman, was 
named to direct them and to command it ; and accordingly, having received his 
orders a week before, on the 6th of October he repaired to Sackett’s Harbour, 
having already applied his mind to the organization of a force equal to the 
emergency. Early in September forty ship-carpenters w'ere forwarded from New 
York. More were ordered to follow without delay, and a hundred officers and 
seamen were also despatched to the same destination. Chauncey hastened to 
purchase a number of small merchant - vessels, varying from thirty to a 
hundred tons, till something more efficient could be secured. These were soon 
put in sailing order, and received the names of the Hamilton, Governor Tompkins, 
Conquest, Growler, Julia, Pest, &c. They were provided with long guns, 
mounted on circles. His squadron was manned with four hundred and thirty 
seamen and marines, and carried fifty guns. On the other lakes, also, the note 
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of preparation ” was soon heard. On the upper lakes the American government 
^ had before the commencement of hostilities no vessel belonging to the American 
navy. The Adams, a brig, had served to convey stores and military supplies. 
She was armed with light guns, but being taken by the enemy when Michigan 
fell into their power, she was named the Detroit, and immediately employed 
against her late masters. Two or three English vessels were at that time on the 
upper lakes, and the American government had no equal force at the moment to 
oppose them. 

Lieutenant Elliott was despatched thither to take the requisite steps for 
opposing the British. In this service he greatly exerted himself. Observing, in 
the morning of October 7th, the Detroit, in company w'ith the Caledonia, another 
brig, at anchor under Fort Erie, he caused a party of seamen, then on their way 
to the Niagara frontier, to hasten their advance. They arrived about noon, were 
supplied with arms by General Smyth, and further strengthened by a body of 
soldiers under Captain Towson. Tw’o large boats, containing about fifty men 
each, attacked and carried the two brigs. The Caledonia was carried safely to 
the American side ; but the Detroit, after some attempts to retake her, being ren- 
dered unfit for service, was destroyed. Thirty American prisoners were found in 
her when she was taken ; and there were ten on board of the Caledonia. This 
success was highly appreciated by the people of the United States, and Mr. Elliott 
was rewarded with the vote of a sword, by congress. 

On the 8th of November, the broad pennant of Commodore Chauncey waved 
fi’oin the Oneida, and he sailed with the Conquest, the Hamilton, the Governor 
Tompkins, the Pest, the Julia, and the Growler, to intercept some British vessels 
which were conveying supplies to Kingston. A ship was seen in shore, which 
proved to be the Royal George; she, however, found safety in the Bay of 
Quinte, under the British batteries. There she was attacked by Chauncey, but the 
weather proving unfavourable, and the fire from the batteries being more formidable 
than had been expected, it was deemed necessary to order the flotilla to haul oflT. 
Several minor affairs occurred, which claim no particular detail, but which exhi- 
bited the activity of the commodore in an advantageous light, if they were crowned 
with no important triumph. 

No vessel of war had as yet been equipped by the United States on the upper 
waters, but a body of troops was assembled at Buffalo, under Brigadier-General 
Smyth, with a view to enter Canada. In the month of November it was thought 
advisable to attempt driving the British from the batteries on the opposite shore. 
The seamen of the John Adams were put in requisition on this occasion, and on 
the 28th, led by Captain King, about two hundred men left the American Bho»*e. 
They rowed with muffled oars, and moved forward with all possible silence, but 
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were met by two field-pieces and a discharge of musketry, in front of the barracks, 
known by the name of the Red House. The fire proved very destructive, but the 
assailants resolutely advanced. Many failed to reach the shore, some of them 
landed and entered and fired the barracks ; but the British, at first discomfited, 
soon rallied in force, and the Americans found it necessary to withdraw. A retreat 
was ordered, “ though,” says Mr. Cooper, it is not known from what quarter it 
proceeded.” Whoever issued the command, the confusion which it caused was 
irreparable. The men hastily retired, in spite of the anxious efforts of some of 
their officers to prevent tlieir retracing their steps. Most of the seamen,” we 
are told by the same writer, got back by means of their professional knowledge ; 
but Captain King, and several officers of the army, with sixty men, fell into the 
enemy's hands, in consequence of not having the means of retreat.” The case, 
Mr. Cooper must have been aware, was not an uncommon one, for the commander 
of an expedition, and some of his men, to remain in the hands of the enemy, in 
consequence of their not being able to get away ; but the information which follows, 
relating to the same affair, is by no means common-place. The enemy was 
effectually beaten, and nothing but a misunderstanding, which is said to have 
grown out of the fact that the boats, which did not come ashore at all, were sup- 
posed to have landed and then retreated, prevented the attack from being com- 
pletely successful.” The assertion, that the enemy was effectually beaten, while 
the conquering chief and many of the victors remained prisoners, the rest flying 
in precipitate confusion, seems a little at variance wath the recorded facts. Of 
twelve sea officers engaged in this struggle, eight were wounded, and two of 
them mortally. The Americans owned to a loss of thirty in killed and wounded, 
— about half the number landed. The only commissioned sea officer present, Mr 
Angus, received a severe blow on the head from the butt of a musket ; two of the 
sailing-masters died of their wounds, and several of the midshipmen were severely 
injured. Altogether the enterprise, though bold, w’as in most respects a disastrous 
failure. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


The favourite object of American statesmanship, the expulsion of the British from 
the American continent, was not lost sight of by Mr. Madison ; but circumstances 
had rendered both the government and the people more circumspect than formerly, 
and it was announced by Mr. Armstrong, in a state paper, which appeared on the 
10th of February, that they had only to choose between a course of entire 
inaction, because incompetent to the main attack, or one secondary, but still an 
important object. Such,” it proceeded, ‘‘ would be the reduction of that part of 
Canada lying between the town of Prescott, on the St. Lawrence, and Lake 
Erie, including the towns of Kingston and York, and the forts George and Erie. 

On this line of frontier the enemy have at present three hundred at Kingston, 
six hundred at George, and at Erie twelve hundred men ; making a total of regular 
troops of two thousand one hundred. Kingston and Preston, and the destruction 
of the British ships at the former, would present the first object; York, and the 
frigates said to be building there, the second ; George and Erie the third. The 
force to be employed in this service should not be less than six thousand, 
because in this first enterprise of a second campaign nothing must if possible 
be left to chance.” 

The frozen state of the river St. Lawrence enabled a detachment of United 
States riflemen to pass over the ice early in the year from Ogdensburg, accom- 
panied by a body of the inhabitants, and led by Captain Forsythe. The villagers 
were unprepared for such a visit, and the invaders seized some cases of muskets, 
made a considerable booty, and retired, carrying off fifty-two prisoners. A flag 
of truce was sent by Lieutenant-Colonel Pearson, who commanded at Fort 
Wellington, to remonstrate against such predatory enterprises, which inflicted 
great distress on the unoffending inhabitants of the town or village, but yet 
tended to the accomplishment of no object of importance in a military point of 
view. The bearer of the flag of truce, Major Macdonnell, was treated with little 
respect by some of the American officers, and especially by one lieutenant, who 
was recognized as having a short time before been a menial servant within 
the Canadian boundary. The major was told that they would be glad to meet I 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Pearson and his men on the ice. To this Major Macdonnell 
replied, that the command of the fort would devolve upon him in a day or two, 
when he should be happy to give his challengers the meeting they affected to 
desire. A few days afterwards, being in the situation he had expected to fill, 
Major Macdonnell obtained permission of Sir George Prevost to make a demon- 
stration against Ogdensburg, but not a real attack, as he did not wish by any 
offensive acts of the sort to keep alive a spirit of hostility.’’ The major commenced 
his march on the following morning, with about two hundred and forty regulars 
and as many militiamen, including eleven artillerymen and three field-pieces. 
Their advance towards Ogdensburg was impeded by the snow', which lay heavy on 
the ground, and in this situation they were exposed to a heavy fire from the 
batteries of the enemy. They however moved rapidly forward, and the left 
column of his little army soon gained the right bank of the river. Continuing 
his advance, he turned the enemy’s right, took his artillery at the point of the 
bayonet, and drove the infantry opposed to him across the Black River, or into the 
neighbouring woods. Part of the enemy’s forces took possession of the houses, 
and kept up a galling fire till they were dislodged by the field- pieces of the 
British. Having reached the margin of the Black River, Macdonnell summoned 
the enemy to an unconditional surrender. Resistance was however continued, 
and finally the Americans effected their escape, abandoning the town and its 
batteries, with the loss of twenty men. Eleven pieces of ordnance were taken in 
this affair, and among them two w^hich had fallen into the hands of the enemy 
on the occasion of General Burgoyne’s surrender in 1777. Some stores were 
captured and two barracks were burned, as also two schooners, which could not be 
brought away on account of their being fast locked up in the ice. Major Mac- 
donnell on this occasion exceeded his instructions. His success justified the step 
which he had taken, and Sir George Prevost was thought by some to have erred 
on the side of over-caution. 

Shipbuilding on the lakes during the winter, was carried on with great industry. 
The American force was augmented to eleven sail, ten of them being schooners, 
which had till then been in the merchant service. They were not very efficient in 
some respects, but in particular cases they proved of no small value. 

A new ship was launched at Sackett’s Harbour. She was pierced for twenty- 
four guns, and was named the Madisonf in honour of the president. This vessel 
had been put together with remarkable expedition. Nine weeks before she was 
launched, her timbers had been growing in the forest. The British commenced 
building a ship of greater force than the Mddism, and this led to another keel 
being laid down at Sackett’s Harbour. 

An attack on Kingston had been meditated; but, in March, 1813, Commodore 
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Chatincey proposed to the government of the United States that this enterprise 
should for the present be abandoned, and that instead, a descent should be made 
on York, the capital of Upper Canada. The reasons he gave for taking that 
course were held to be so convincing, that the government resolved to act on his 
views. On the 19th of April a squadron was reported ready to proceed on this 
service, and, by command of General Dearborn, seventeen hundred men were 
embarked on the 22nd, and attempted to leave the harbour. They strove to 
get out, but this was prevented by the unfavourable state of the wind. The delay 
was very injurious to the armament. Below there was not room for the men, 
and, being constantly on deck, exposed to all the inclemency of the season, was 
fatal to health. Though but a mere sloop, the Madison had on board, at that 
time, not fewer than six hundred men. In this situation things remained till the 
25th, wdien the squadron at length sailed. It consisted of the Madison^ the 
Oneidoj the Fair American^ the Hamilton^ the Governor Tompkins, the Conquest, 
the Asp, the Pest, the Julia, the Growler, Scourge, the Lady of the Lake, 
and the Raven. It arrived off York without accident on the following morning. 
The boats were got out in good order, and in about two hours the troops were 
landed. Brigadier-General Pike, having formed them in person, lost no time in 
moving forward to the assault. Attacked by land and water, the authorities 
soon found the enemy too powerful to be resisted, with the limited means at their 
command, and it became necessary to capitulate. Mr. Hinton says of this affair : 

The landing was effected, though opposed at the water's edge by a superior force. 
After a short but severe conflict, the British were driven to their fortifications. 
The rest of the troops having landed, the whole party pressed forward, carried the 
first battery by assault, and were moving towards the main works, when the 
English magazine blew up, with a tremendous explosion, hurling upon the 
advancing troops immense quantities of stone and timber. Numbers were killed ; 
the gallant Pike received a mortal wound ; the troops halted for a moment ; but, 
recovering from the shock, again pressed forward, and soon gained possession of 
the town. Of the British troops, one hundred were killed, nearly three hundred 
were wounded, and the same number made prisoners." 

The details of this affair, given by Commodore Chauncey, are as follows : — 

“The debarkation commenced about eight o’clock a.m., and was completed about ton. 
The wind blowing heavy from the eastward, the boats fell to leeward of the position fixed 
upon, and were, in consequence, exposed to a galling fire from the enemy, who had taken 
a position in a thick wood, near where the first troops landed ; however, the cool intrepidity 
of the officers and men overcame every obstacle. Their attack upon the enemy was so 
vigorous, that he fled in every direction, leaving a great number of his killed and wounded 
upon the field. As soon as the troops were landed, I directed the schooners to take a 
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position near the fortj in order that the attack upon the enemy, by the army and nary, 
might be simultaneous. The schooners were obliged to beat up to their position, which 
they did in a very handsome order, under a very heavy fire from the enemy’s batteries, and 
took a position within about six hundred yards of their principal fort, and opened a heavy 
cannonade upon the enemy, which did great execution, and very much contributed to their 
final destruction ; the troops, as soon as landed, were formed under the immediate orders of 
I Brigadier-General Pike, who led in a most gallant manner the attack upon the fort ; and, 
after having carried two redoubts, on his approach to the principal work, the enemy (having 
previously laid a train) blew up his magazine, which, in its efiects upon our troops, was 
dreadful, having killed and wounded a great many ; and among the former, the ever to be 
lamented Brigadier-General Pike, who fell at the head of his column, by a contusion received 
by a heavy stone from the magazine. Ilis death at this time is much to be regretted ; as 
he had the perfect confidence of the major-general ; and his known activity, zeal, and expe- 
rience make his loss a national one. 

“ In consequence of the fall of General Pike, the command of the troops, for a time, 
devolved upon Colonel Pierce, who soon after took possession of the town. At about 
two P.M., the American flag was substituted for the British, and at four our troops were in 
quiet possession of the town. As soon as General Dearborn learnt the situation of General 
I Pike, he landed, and assumed the command/* 

The weak state in which the garrisons of York and Fort George had been left, 
had invited this spirited enterprise. It is difficult to say what was the precise 
amount of the forces employed. The editor of an Albany paper estimates the 
number of the assailants at five thousand men. Mr, Jones says, At the lowest 
estimate they must have amounted to two thousand, which, added to the united 
crews of the armed vessels, make an aggregate force of two thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety men.” They had, according to him, to contend with six hundred 
and fifty British regulars, militia, and Indians. Instead of commenting on the 
contradictory statements of different historians, called forth by the event, the 
details of the affair, as reported by Major-General Sheaffe to Sir George Prevost, 
are added. That officer writes : — 

“ In the evening of the 26'th, information was received that many vessels had been seen 
to the eastward. Very early the next morning, they were discovered lying-to, not far from 
the harbour : after some time had elapsed, they made sail, and to the number of sixteen, of 
various descriptions, anchored off the shore, some distance to the westward. Boats full of 
troops were immediately seen assembling near their commodore’s ship, under cover of whose 
fire, and that of other vessels, and aided by the wind, they soon effected a landing, in spite 
of a spirited opposition from Major Givens and about forty Indians. A company of 
Glengarry light infantry, which had been ordered to support them, was, by some mistake 
(not in the slightest degree imputable to its commander), led in another direction, and came 
late into action. The other troops, consisting of two companies of the 8th (or king’s 
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regiment), and about a company of the ro3ral Newfoundland regiment, with some militia, 
encountered the enemy in a thick wood. Captain M‘Neal, of the king's regiment, was 
killed, while gallantly leading his company, which suffered severely. The troops, at length, 
fell back ; they rallied soveral times, but could not maintain the contest against the greatly 
superior and increasing numbers of the enemy. They retired under cover of our batteries, 
which were engaged with some of the enemy's vessels that had moved nearer to the harbour. 
By some unfortunate accident, the magazine at the western battery blew up, and killed 
and wounded a considerable number of men, and crippled the battery. It became too 
evident that our numbers and means of defence were inadequate to the task of maintaining 
possession of York against the vast superiority of force brought against it. The troops 
were withdrawn towards the town, and were finally ordered to retreat on the road to Kings- 
ton ; the powder-magazine was blown up, and the new ship and the naval stores destroyed. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chervett, and Major Allan, of the militia, residents in the town, were 
instructed to treat with the American commanders for terms : a statement of those agreed 
on with Major-General Dearborn and Commodore Chauncey is transmitted to your excel- 
lency, with returns of the killed and wounded, &c. The accounts of the number of the 
enemy vary from one thousand eight hundred and ninety to three thousand. We had about 
six hundred, including militia and dock-yard men. The quality of these troops was of so 
superior a description, and their general disposition so good, that, under less unfavourable 
circumstances, I should have felt confident of success, in spite of the disparity of numbers. 
As it was, the contest, which commenced between six and seven o'clock, was maintained for 
nearly eight hours." 

General Pike manifested great bravery and devotion. The triumph of his coun- 
trymen, though not very brilliant, soothed him in his last moments. After 
receiving the fatal wound, Mr. Thomson says, as they conveyed him to the 
water’s edge, a sudden exclamation was heard from the troops, which informed him 
of the American having supplanted the British standard in the garrison. lie 
expressed his satisfaction by a feeble sigh, and after being transferred from the 
Pest schooner to the commodore’s ship, he made a sign for the British flag, which 
i had then been brought to him, to be placed under his head, and expired without a 
groan.” 

The principal articles of the capitulation, which had become necessary, were 
these : — 

That the troops, regular and militia, of this port, and the naval ofiSicers and seamen, 
shall be surrendered prisoners of war; the troops, regular and militia, to ground their 
arms immediately on the parade, and the naval officers and seamen shall be surrendered 
on the parade. 

That all public stores, naval and military, be immediately given up to the commanding 
ofilcers of the army and navy of the United States. 
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That all private property shall be guaranteed to the citizens of the town of York. 

“ That the papers belonging to the civil officers shall be retained by them. I 

“ That such surgeons as may be procured to attend the wounded of the British regular i 
and Canadian militia shall not be considered as prisoners of war.'* 

The capture of the capital of Upper Canada was a triumph of which the Ame- 
ricans had reason to be vain. That it was left in so defenceless a state was deemed 
a serious error on the part of the British government. Their best apology is to be 
found in the mighty events which then engrossed their attention in Europe, when 
the object of a twenty years’ struggle was in the course of being accomplished, 
by the total overthrow of that gigantic power which had aspired to universal 
empire. 

Masters of York, the Americans did not fail to mark their triumph by con- 
signing to the flames the public buildings of the place. It could hardly have been 
imagined that the commanders would have deemed such a step necessary, or 
agreeable to the government, which had made no secret of its intending to annex 
Canada to the United States in perpetuity. 

Having disposed of his wounded men, Commodore Chauncey proceeded to 
Sackett’s Harbour. He was there supplied with reinforcements, and now prepared 
for a new enterprise. On the Niagara line, the British force amounted to 
eighteen hundred regulars, and four hundred militia, under Brigadier-General 
Vincent. The force set in motion against Fort George is said to have exceeded 
five thousand men. 

Early in the morning of the 27th of May the American armament was seen 
advancing from the eastward towards the lighthouse on Missaga Point. From 
Fort Niagara a heavy cannonade was commenced upon Fort George and Newark, 
but a thick fog coming on caused its discontinuance. Two schooners had reached | 
their stations at the mouth of the river, to silence the 24-pounder and the 
9-pounder, planted en barhettef close to Newark, while another schooner took up a 
position to the northward of the lighthouse, near the shore, which enabled her to 
enfilade the first-mentioned battery, and to cross the fire of the two schooners; 
The remaining five schooners anchored so as to cover the landing of the troops, 
and scour the adjacent woods, while the Madison, the Oneida, and the Lady of 
ike Lahe co-operated ; the eleven vessels presenting a broadside of fifty-one guns. 

As the fog passed away, the approaching enemy was seen, shaping their course 
towards One-mile Creek, close to which was the 9-pounder battery. The English 
resisted with steady courage, but could not withstand the fire from the American 
shipping. The 9-p*ounder battery was ably served, till nearly all the men who 
had been stationed at it were killed or wounded ; but the 24-pounder was spiked 
and abandoned after doing little execution. General Dearborn, in his despatch 
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says, the landing was warmly and obstinately disputed by the British forces.” 
He afterwards relates,— Our batteries succeeded in rendering Fort George 
untenable ; and when the enemy had been beaten from his position, and I found 
it necessary to re-enter it, after firing a few guns, and setting fire to the maga- 
zines, which soon exploded, he moved off rapidly by different routes. Our light 
troops pursued them several miles. The troops, having been under arms from one 
o’clock in the morning, were too much exhausted for further pursuit. We are 
now in possession of Fort George and its immediate dependencies; to-morrow 
we shall proceed on.” 

The whole of the American force having effected a landing, further resistance 
was necessarily declined. Brigadier-General Vincent, in this situation, sent orders 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshop, at Fort Erie, and to Major Ormsby, at Chippe- 
way, to leave their respective posts, and proceed by Lundy’s Lane, to the Beaver 
Dam, distant sixteen miles from Fort George, having first destroyed the magazines. 
Fifty regulars which were in Fort George remained in the hands of the enemy ; 
the remainder of the troops with little molestation reached the Beaver Dam, 
about eight o’clock in the evening, when they were joined by those who had been 
in garrison at Fort Erie and Chippeway. At noon the assailants found them- 
selves in possession of Fort George, and we are told by the American historian, 

General Boyd and Colonel Scott mounted the parapet and cut away the staff* ; 
whilst Captain Hindman succeeded in taking the flag which the enemy had left 
flying, and which he forwarded to General Dearborn.” 

Brigadier-General Vincent, in reporting the loss of Fort George, in his despatch 
to Sir George Prevost, after speaking of the gallantry displayed by the force 
under his command and of the severe loss he had sustained in officers and 
men, says, Seeing that the force under my command was opposed by tenfold 
numbers, who were rapidly advancing under cover of their ships and batteries, 
from which our positions were immediately seen, and exposed to a tremendous fire 
of shot and shells, I decided on retiring my little force to a position which I 
hoped might be less assailable by the heavy ordnance of the enemy, and from 
which a retreat would be left open in the event of that measure becoming neces- 
sary ; there, after awaiting the approach of the enemy for about half an hour, I 
received authentic information that his force, consisting of from four to five thousand 
men, had re-formed his columns, and was making an effort to turn my right flank. 
At this critical juncture not a moment was to be lost, and sensible that every 
effort had been made by the officers and men under my command to maintain 
the post of Fort George, I could not consider myself justified in continuing so 
unequal a contest, the issue of which promised no advantage to the interests of 
his majesty’s service.” 
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The loss sustained on this occasion by the British amounted to four hundred 
and forty-five in killed and wounded. With the exception of a few regulars that 
were taken in Fort George and the wounded men, no prisoners were made by the 
enemy. 

Having reached the Beaver Dam, besides being joined by the troops from 
Chippeway and Fort Erie, one flank and one battalion company of the 8th regi- 
ment appeared at the rendezvous, and the general found himself at the head of 
sixteen hundred men. With a view of cutting him off, Major-General Lewis 
was pushed forward by Dearborn with two brigades of infantry, a body of 
light artillery and riflemen, and two hundred and fifty dragoons. News of 
their advance being received on the evening of the 28th, it was deemed 
expedient to destroy the stores of ammunition and provisions, and the troops 
continued their retreat towards Burlington Height, taking with them only ninety 
rounds for each gun. The Americans, finding the plan for cutting off Vincent was 
foiled, advanced along the river road and took possession of Fort Erie, which had 
been abandoned. The American commander placed a small garrison there under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Preston, and General Lewis with the rest of his army returned 
to Fort George. 

On Lake Ontario, a party of officers and seamen having arrived there from 
England, a naval force was organized by Sir James Yeo, and prepared to assume 
the offensive. Sackett’s Harbour being considerably exposed by the absence of 
Chauncey and the troops lately removed, a combined attack by land and water 
was suggested, which met with the approval of Sir George Prevost. All was 
ready by the 26th of May, and early on the following morning the fleet of Sir 
James Yeo, having on board the grenadier company of the 100th regiment, a 
section of the Royal Scots, two companies of the 8th, four companies of the 
104th, one company of Glengarry’s, and two companies of the Canadian volti- 
geurs, left Kingston, and appeared off Sackett’s Harbour by noon on the same day. 
The weather was favourable; there was a moderate breeze, which could be 
made available to carry the shipping to or from the shore. The position of the 
enemy was reconnoitred, the troops were in the boats, and impatiently expected 
the signal to advance. They remained in a state of suspense about half an hour, 
when, to their surprise and disappointment, a contrary resolution was adopted, 
and they were ordered to return on board the ships. A party of Indians, about 
forty in number, had accompanied the squadron in their canoes. They shared 
the disappointment of the troops, when a retrograde movement was ordered 
without anything having been effected, as they had sanguinely anticipated that 
the meditated enterprise would be crowned with the most complete success. 
They took their way round Stony Point, where, perceiving a party of American 
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dismounted dragoons^ which had just been landed from twelve bateaux, the 
Indians immediately paddled in to attack them. Their approach being perceived 
by the Americans, a white flag was displayed, as a signal to the English to under* 
stand that they were ready to surrender, and claimed to be protected from the 
savages. The appeal was not in vain. Lieutenant Dobbs immediately went to 
their assistance from the Wolfe, and brought off the dragoons with the boats 
which had remained on the shore. This was regarded as a fortunate accident, and 
an omen so auspicious disposed Sir George Prevost to return to Sackett’s 
Harbour ; but the wind had now changed, and it was found impossible to get 
within eight miles of the intended point of attack. Notwithstanding this, the 
troops were again ordered into their boats, and before daylight on the morning of 
the 29th they moved forward, covered by the attendant gun-boats, towards the 
landing-place. 

The delay which had occurred is said to have afforded time for bringing in from 
the neighbouring country, a considerable number of the militia, who, emboldened 
by the hesitation of the English, manifested great eagerness for an engagement. 
From not having proper guides, a mistake was made in the disembarkation, which 
took place at Horse Island. There the grenadier company of the 100th, which 
led the way, was opposed by a 6-pounder mounted, and three or four hundred 
militiamen. The cannon was of little use to the enemy, as it had been fired but 
once before it was attacked by the British and carried. The militia, which were 
lately so anxious to encounter the English, had soon as much fighting as they 
cared for, and precipitately retreated into the woods. Mr. Thomson condemns 
their dastardly conduct with great bitterness. He says, notwithstanding they 
were well protected by a breastwork, they rose from behind it, and abandoning 
the honourable promises of noble daring which they had made but a little while 
before, fled with equal precipitation and disorder. A strange and unaccountable 
panic seized the whole line ; and, with the exception of a very few, terror and 
dismay were depicted in every countenance.’’ 

At the head of one body of troops, about half the number which had been 
landed. Colonel Young, of the 8th regiment, penetrated the wood on the left, 
while the remainder, under Major Drummond, turned to the right, in pursuit of 
the retreating enemy. The former, with his men, about three hundred and eighty 
in number, took their way by a narrow road, flanked on the right by a thick 
wood, and on the left by a bank, which ascended almost perpendicularly to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet. In this situation they were assailed by the 
rallying volunteers, the dismounted dragoons, and a body of regular troops, 
making in the whole a force of five hundred men. A skirmish took place, after 
which the enemy fell back to the open ground near the barracks, and Major 
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Drummond, after scouring the wood, having now joined Colonel Wood, their 
united forces moved forward, and compelled the Americans to give way, to 
abandon one of their guns, and retreat into the log barrack and stockaded 
fort. Here the force, concentrated, is said to have amounted to a thousand men. 
They were strongly posted, with heavy guns upon their batteries. The British 
troops, however, were ready to advance, and the Americans considered it by no 
means improbable that they would be successful. Lieutenant Chauncey, at all 
events, held it to be his duty to prepare for an unfavourable result, and set fire 
to the navy barracks, the prize schooner the Duke of Gloucester^ and the new 
ship the General Pike. 

The ardour of the British, now at its height, was destined to be again damped 
under very mortifying circumstances, and the commander-in-chief ordered a 
retreat. Great satisfaction was expressed at this result by the enemy, and it is 
said Sir George Prevost was deceived by a stratagem of the commander opposed 
to him. 

The American general, Brown, silently passed through a wood, which extended 
nearly to the landing-place, and made it apparent that his object was to get in 
the rear of tlio British, and cut ofl‘ their communication with their boats. Sir 
George Prevost, upon that, concluding the enemy to be in very superior force, 
took his resolution accordingly. One writer on the subject, General Wilkinson, 
says, he understood from good authority that Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond, of 
the 104 th regiment, who was afterwards killed at Fort Erie, stepped up to Sir 
George, and said, Allow me a few minutes, Sir, and I will put you in possession 
of the place to which the only answer he received was, Obey your orders, Sir, 
and learn the first duty of a soldier.'' When the British began to withdraw, the 
enemy, waking as if from a dream, liastened to prevent that destruction of the 
shipping which had been commenced shortly after the first alarm, and extin- 
guished the fire in the prize vessel and their new ship. The Pike being built of 
green wood, the fire had not seriously got hold of her, when it was discovered that 
she need not be sacrificed. Much disappointment was expressed at the result 
of this attempt by the English. The new ship. Sir James Yeo had confidently 
expected would fall into his hands, and had provided himself with shipwrights to 
prepare her for launching. In this expedition the loss of the English was fifty killed 
and two hundred and eleven wounded. The Americans owned to twenty-two 
killed, and a hundred and thirty-five wounded and missing. 

From the hopes which had been excited, great mortification was experienced 
by the people of Kingston, on the return of the vessels, and the Americans greatly 
exulted over the failure. Mr. Thomson sneeringly writes, After being compelled 
to relinquish the further prosecution of an expedition, having for its primary 
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object the capture and destruction of a fort, the permanent possession of which 
only could give to the Americans any hope of a superiority on Lake Ontario ; after 
having succeeded in his enterprise in a degree which scarcely deserves to be 
deemed partial ; and after being obliged, by the predominance of his apprehension 
over his bravery and foresight, to retire from the assault, and precipitately to 
leave his dead and wounded to the mercy of his enemy, General Sir George 
Prevost issued an official account to the people of Canada and forwarded 
despatches to his government, in each of which he laid claim to a brilliant and 
unparalleled victory ; and alleged that he had reluctantly ordered his troops to 
leave a beaten enemy, whom he had driven before him for three hours, because 
the co-operation of the fleet and army could not be effected."' 

The despatch of Colonel Baynes, here alluded to, contains no boastful descrip- 
tions of a brilliant and unparalleled victory.’" He simply reports the termina- 
tion of the affair as follows : — 

“ The gun-boats, which had covered our landing, afforded material aid by firing into 
the woods ; but the American soldier, secure behind a tree, was only to be dislodged by the 
bayonet. The spirited advance of a section produced the flight of hundreds. From this 
observation all firing was directed to cease, and the detachment being formed in as regular 
order as the nature of the ground would admit, pushed forward through the wood upon the 
enemy, who, although greatly superior in numbers and supported by field-pieces and a heavy 
fire from their fort, fled with precipitation to their blockhouse and fort, abandoning one of 
their guns. The division under Colonel Young was joined in the charge by that under 
Major Drummond, which was executed with such spirit and promptness, that many of the 
enemy fell in these enclosed barracks, which were set on fire by our troops ; — ^at this 
point the further energies of the troops became unavailing. Their blockhouse and stockaded 
battery could not be carried by assault, nor reduced by field-pieces, had we been provided 
with them ; the fire of the gun-boats proved insufficient to attain that end : light and 
adverse winds continued, and our larger vessels were still far off. • The enemy turned the 
heavy ordnance of the battery to the interior defence of his post. He had set fire to the 
storehouses in the vicinity of the fort. 

“ Seeing no object within our reach to attain, that could compensate for the loss we were 
momentarily sustaining from the heavy fire of the enemy's cannon, I directed the troops to 
take up a position on the crest of the hill we had charged, from. From this position we 
were ordered to re-embark, which was performed at our leisure and in perfect order, the 
enemy not presuming to show a single soldier without the limits of his fortress/’ 

In this statement we find no vaunting of triumph, but a fair statement of facts, 
in extenuation of failure. 

To another scene of operations attention must now be turned. The year 1813 
opened with active operations on the north-western frontier. General Harrison, 
with an irregular and imperfectly organized force, had to carry on his operations 
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amidst the intricacies of a swampy wilderness. This was a difficult task^ and when 
he resolved on attempting the recapture of Detroit, the obstacles which lay before 
him were such as to common minds would have appeared insuperable. Proper 
supplies could not be obtained from the Michigan territory, and it was necessary 
that the forage should be procured from the state of Ohio ; and the commander, 
in writing to the government, declared, what every reader will easily believe, that 
to carry supplies through a wilderness, a distance of nearly two hundred miles, in 
waggons or on pack-horses, was nearly impossible. Many of the militia were 
barefooted, and their sufferings in such a climate at that season of the year must 
have been great in the extreme. Some of the regulars were lost or rendered 
incapable of service through exposure to the rigour of the winter and insufficient 
clothing. 

To occupy the rapids of the Miami, and there collect provisions, was the 
scheme of General Harrison. He then contemplated making a demonstration 
against Detroit, and, passing over the ice, to invest Malden. Between four and 
five thousand men were to be brought together at the rapids, and this corps he 
proposed to send in three divisions against Fort Defiance, Fort McArthur, and 
Upper Sandusky. To the last place the general himself proceeded about the 
10th of January. The Virginia and Pennsylvania brigades were then there, and 
his effective force was stated to amount to fifteen hundred men. Artillery and 
munitions of war soon arrived, and he then sent orders to General Winchester to 
move forw^ard, in order to commence his operations against Fort Defiance, as soon 
as he had secured provisions for twenty days. He was, however, to amuse the 
English by building huts, in order to make them believe that he was going into 
winter quarters, and had no intention of acting immediately on the offensive. 
Winchester having commenced his march on the 30th of December, reached the 
rapids on the 10th of January, where, surrounded by vast prairies, he established 
his camp. Six hundred and fifty men were sent to the river Raisin. They were 
under the command of Colonels Lewis and Allen. On their way they learned 
that there was a strong body of British and Indians at French-town, on that 
river. Colonel Lewis formed a resolution to attempt to get possession of that 
place; he accordingly advanced against it, and though the English were not 
unprepared for his visit, he succeeded. 

General Winchester arrived at French-town on the night of the 26th, with a 
small body of men, and encamped on the right of Colonel Lewis’s detachment, | 
whose encampment was defended by close garden pickets. They were attacked | 
shortly after daybreak on the 22nd by a party of British, assisted by a body of 
their Indian allies. A heavy fire from artillery was opened upon them at a dis- i 
tanoe of about three hundred yards. The Americans made a determined stand, 
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j and were strengthened by a body of men, who now came up as a reinforcement 
I under General Winchester. These w^ere soon overthrown by the impetuosity of 
the English : they fell back, and attempted to rally behind a fence, but the con- 
fusion which prevailed was irremediable, and the united efforts of General Win- 
chester and of the Colonels Allen and Lewis all proved unavailing. The Indians 
opened their fire on the left flank and on the rear; and it was obvious that nothing 
remained for the Americans but flight. This they attempted to effect by retreating 
through a long lane, but the Indians lined the hedges on either side, and rapidly 
thinned, not the ranks, for all order was now at an end, but the crowd of panic- 
stricken fugitives. The officers, who had in vain attempted to stem or turn this 
human tide, were at length borne away with it; and many of them were disabled 
and mercilessly slaughtered by the savage auxiliaries. The attempt to fly was as 
unfortunate as the efforts which preceded it had been. Colonel Allen lost his 
life in the field ; two captains, Simpson and Mead, were also killed ; and General 
Winchester and Colonel Lewis w’ere made prisoners. The first-named officer was 
found by the victors in a very pitiable condition. It was his lot to be captured by 
Roundhead, a Wyandot chief, whose connection with the English had not taught 
him much of the courtesy which the officers of civilized nations ordinarily shew tc 
a vanquished eueniy. He had stripped the general to his shirt and trowsers, and , 
arrayed himself in his nniforni coat, waistcoat, and hat. Delighted with the 
grand and dignified appearance he considered himself to make in these spoils, he 
was not easily induced to relinquish them, which, however, was eventually accom- 
plished in favour of their former owner. 

It was the right wing of the American force which suffered thus severely ; the 
left, defended by the picketing, which had been previously established, still stood 
its ground with unshaken courage ; but General Winchester, considering that 
unsupported they could not hope for success, signed a capitulation, in which they 
were included, the English commander. Colonel Proctor, engaging that they 
should not be left exposed to the murderous fury of the Indians, and that the 
wounded should be conveyed without delay to Amherstburg. 

A melancholy story remains to be told. Colonel Proctor marched for Malden 
with his prisoners, leaving the wounded with a small guard under the command 
of Major Reynolds. More was not necessary, as nothing was to be feared from 
the disabled captives, and the Indian warriors had left Frenchtown after the 
battle to proceed to Malden. On the following morning, instead of continuing 
their march, they suddenly returned to the village and cruelly set fire to the 
building which was used as an hospital for the wounded prisoners. They were 
enabled to effect this the more easily in consequence of a false alarm that Oenetia] 
Harrison’s force was returning, which caused the guard left for the protection of 
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the wounded men to withdraw, under the impression that their remaining there was 
neither safe nor requisite. Some of the poor sufferers attempted to, leave the edifice 
by the window ; but are said to have been brutally thrust back into the flames, and 
a few who succeeded in reaching the street met their fate there, from the tomahawk. 
Of this massacre the Americans loudly complained. They insisted that the 
English were not less culpable than their savage allies, as it was their duty to 
prevent such a catastrophe. No one can deny that they ought to have done so if 
it were in their power ; but their ferocious confederates seem to have suddenly 
adopted their murderous resolve, and to have acted on it so promptly that Major 
Reynolds, however he might condemn conduct so inhuman, had not the means of 
saving the captives from their merciless destroyers. 

While these scenes were passing, General Harrison was carefully fortifying the 
camp he had formed, which received the name of Fort Meigs, in honour of the 
governor of the state of Ohio. Towards the end of April he was threatened with 
a visit from the British. They advanced with a party of Indians against the 
fort, and opened their batteries on thelst of May. The cannonading was heavy, 
and was continued till late at night. The efforts of General Harrison to strengthen 
the place, were however equal to the emergency. He had constructed a grand 
traverse, twelve feet high, upon a base of twenty feet, and three hundred yards in 
length. Little effect was produced on his works, and Colonel Proctor judged it 
necessary to change his position, and to transfer his guns to the opposite side of the 
river, and thence assail the centre and flanks of the camp. For several days the 
cannonading was continued. It was answered with great determination. The 
English fire at length slackened, from want of ammunition or from a dread of pre- 
mature exhaustion of the supply. General Clay made an attempt to raise the siege. 
His soldiers, however, did not care to work out the design of their commander. 
Their insubordination and bad conduct rendered all his efforts unavailing, and he 
sustained a mortifying defeat. The siege was continued, but without success; 
there was no appearance of the place being speedily reduced; the Indians, 
capricious and impatient, were weary of the delay, and on the 9th the English 
troops were withdrawn. They were enabled to do so in good order, and embarked 
withput encountering any serious molestation. 

The failure of General Winchester greatly deranged General Harrison’s plans, 
and made a new levy of troops necessary to accomplish the object he had in view. 
The latter officer occupied himself in strengthening his position at Fort Meigs 
and in fortifications at Upper Sandusky. Colonel Proctor returned to 

Detroit, and theqce proceeded to Sandwich to watch the motions of the enemy. 
It was announced to him towards the latter end of March, that General Harrison 
expected immediately tp receive considerable reinforcements and supplies, and 
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intended when they arrived to make an attempt on Detroit. Satisfied that his 
information might be depended upon, Colonel Proctor thought it tvould be 
policy to make an attack on the American commander before the expected suc- 
cours should arrive, though he had reason to believe he was already superior in 
numbers. With this purpose in view, Proctor left Amherstberg on the 23rd 
of April, having under his command five hundred and twenty-two regular troops, 
including the staff and other ofiicers, and four hundered and sixty-one militia, 
officers and men, making a total of nine hundred and eighty-three men. He 
ascended the Miami not without difficulty, in consequence of the heavy rains 
which then fell with little intermission. The troops, with their baggage, stores, 
and guns, were at length disembarked on the north side of the river, on the 28th 
of the month. Their tents were pitched near the site of the old Fort Miami, 
distant from Fort Meigs about a mile and a half. That place, now the head- 
quarters of General Harrison, was situated on a commanding eminence, and 
mounted eighteen guns, chiefly 18 and 12-pounders. In the early part of April, 
by some means, Harrison was apprized of the intended visit of the British, and he 
was careful from day to day to raise new fortifications, that he might be duly 
prepared to give them a warm reception. The amount of the American force at 
Fort Meigs is not exactly known. An auxiliary body of twelve hundred Indians 
had joined the troops under Colonel Proctor. 

The English opened their fire on Fort Meigs on the 1st of May, but though 
two hundred and sixty shots were thrown in the course of the day, little effect 
was produced. But one man was killed and only seven wounded. A small 
battery was raised, on the next day but one, on the south side of the river, in the 
rear of the American works. The British fire continued till the morning of the 
5th, but accomplished nothing of importance. Harrison now ordered Major- 
General Clay, who was then in sight from the fort, to storm the British batteries, 
while a sortie was made from the garrison, with a view of capturing ‘‘ the Uvo 
(>pounders and mortar, at which had been stationed the two flank companies of 
the 41st regiment and two companies of militia, altogether, two hundred and 
sixty rank and file, under the command of Captain Bullock, of the 41st.” 

About three hundred Indians were attached to the regulars and militia which 
had crossed the river. 

Eight hundred men formed the storming party. They were landed, and with- 
out hesitation marched resolutely up to the British guns, which were defended 
but by a small detachment of from thirty to forty men, who necessarily withdrew 
before numbers so vastly superior. The guns were spiked by the assailants, and 
Colonel Dudley, at the head of four hundred Americans, marched by the side of 
a wood to attack the British camp, leaving Major Shelby to defend the captured 
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batteries. Advantage was taken of this movement by the British/ Colonel 
Dudley had not proceeded far when two battalion companies of the 41st regiment, 
and one company of militiamen, numbering in all about one hundred and eighty, 
under Captain Muir, of the 4l8t, reappeared, and immediately attacked the 
United States forces under Shelby, recaptured the batteries, and took that 
commander with his officers and men, thus putting hors-de-comhat^ includ- 
ing fifty-seven killed on the spot, a corps which had been more than four 
hundred and eighty strong. While this misfortune overtook the party Colonel 
Dudley had left, he was not more fortunate with those who had followed him ; as 
that officer was artfully drawn into an ambuscade by the Indians acting as allies 
to the English, and, in consequence, he and most of his men were instantly killed. 
One hundred and fifty of the party by a desperate effort extricated themselves and 
eventually managed to find their way back to Fort Meigs. In the operation con- 
nected with this attempt, the English had fourteen killed and forty-seven 
wounded. About forty were returned as missing, some of whom were prisoners. 
The loss sustained by the Americans was twice as great. It \ras said to amount 
to eighty-one killed, and a hundred and eighty-nine wounded ; to which the 
prisoners made by the English may be added. A fierce act of humanity was here 
reported to have been performed by the Indian chief Tecumseh, who buried his 
tomahawk in the head of a Chippeway whom be surprised cruelly massacring 
some of Dudley’s routed fugitives. Colonel Proctor, after this affair, lost no time 
in re-embarking his ordnance and stores in order to return to Sandwich, where he 
was to wait for reinforcements. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


While animated strife was continued by land and sea, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to glance at the state of feeling in both countries, so far as that can he gained 
from the language held by public men, and the labours of popular writers. 

In England great dissatisfaction was experienced. The government were less 
blamed for having caused the war than for the inefficient manner in which it was 
carried on. Besides the sharp criticism of Mr. Canning, they had to endure the 
unsparing strictures of the London journals. Vetus, a distinguished politician of 
that day, in the Times ” of March 4, 1813, thus expressed his feelings on the 
subject : — 

“ What is the history of our negotiation with America since January, 1812 ? Read it 
in its results. Did we employ the powers of diplomacy, to confirm our friends, or to 
convert our enemies ? Did we negotiate to gain time ? To mature our preparations ? To 
strike a prodigious Ilow in Europe^ and terminate the Spanish war, before we drew down 
upon us the arms of another hemisphere ? or, to press upon Buonaparte in his hour of 
extremity, and throw his ruin in the teeth of this unnatural republic, as the prelude to her 
own ? None of all thes^— for no such ends did we disgrace ourselves by the outrageous 
falsehoods to which we listened, and the compound insults which we endured. 

“ Every day served only to assist the artifices and encourage the arrogance of Mr. Madison 
— to cool the partiality or perplex the reasonings of our adherents. Every day was time 
gained, not for us, but against us — in selecting the season of predetermined rupture — in 
concerting and ripening the means of aggression. Over the deference of those who feared, 
and the attachment of those who would have served her, England equally let go her hold 
— ^l)y suppliant and pitiful remonstrance she betrayed her dignity. By her theory of 
coercion, as in the orders of council, she alarmed her advocates — ^by its mutilated appli- 
^ cation, and low-minded surrender, she filled her enemies with contempt. Such was the 
peace of Lord Liverpoofs cabinet. What has been their warfare ? 

“ In vain shall we look for a solitary proceeding on the part of this country, cliaracteristio 
of a state of war, much less conducive to its speedy and honourable termination. 

‘‘ When the Admiralty were arraigned in the face of the House of Commons for having 
so shackled the instructions given to their commanders, or misdirected the force entrusted 
to them, that one naval campaign of three or four months had overwhelmed not the arms 
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but tlio councils of Great Britain, with everlasting shame and dishonour, we were told by 
the secretary of that ingenious board, that so long ago as in May, 1812, despatches were 
sent out to the senior officer, containing (conditionally) the well-known order, to sink, burn, 
and destroy. — A ‘ good old English order,* quoth the secretary ! Ay, Sir, but acted upon, 
ho might have added, in a good old Irish way. — Ships, to be sure, fine friga-tes too, were, it 
is certain, sunk and captured ; so the orders of the Admiralty were not only issued, but 
executed — executed hy American officers! Now I am one of those vulgar persons who 
look to government for something more than sage and discreet arrangements — ono of those 
unreasonable beings who demand something solid for their money. The old king of 
Prussia knew or cared very little about what is called an unfortunate officer — ^he piously 
conformed to the Scripture maxim, and estimated merits by their fruits — ho admitted no 
proof to invalidate that which, taken on a largo scale, is perfectly unanswerable — that proof 
which arises out of tho proportion between the success obtained by his servants, and the 
means at their disposal : unlucky measures, in the dialect of that sagacious prince, were 
ever synonymous with unwise measures — unfortunate officers were unworthy officers, and 
as such were dismissed his service. It is, therefore, a little problematical, how far wo 
ought to suffer these arithmeticians of the Admiralty to debit the nation with such fractions 
of cleverness as may perhaps lie scattered throughout their monthly distribution of our naval 
force, by way of a set-off against the sum total of calamity and disgrace with which we 
charge them. But I waive this advantage, and meet tho men of office on their own 
grounds. 

Let us therefore place their justification where they wish it to stand — on the pi^ciples 
(if they can be called so) which have governed their measures, — ^instead of judging by the 
consequences which we impute to them. 

“ When Lord Melville was taxed, on tho same night in tho House of Lords, with mal 
administering — ^paralyzing — and, to use a military phrase, clubbing the immense navy of 
Great Britain, so as to render our maritime greatness ridiculous in the eyes of all tho world — 
what was his lordship’s apology ? It is not now Mr. Croker who speaks — but it is Mr. 
Croker's doctrine, handled by the first lord in person — the bishop preaching on his chap- 
lain's text. And what says my lord ? Why, he begins with stating, that ‘ there was an 
amply sufficient force, on the American station, when the war broke out ! ’ Amply suffi- 
cient! for what? — ^for attack and destruction? No such thing. Wo shall heai* by-and-by. 
‘Would people,’ says his lordship, ‘have the ports blockaded before a declaration of war?' 
No ! I answer— as it was fairly answered at the time ; but it was your duty to have, 
beforehand, a force sufficient to commence blockading the moment a war was declared* The 
‘ UTMOST that could be done,' says this vigorous high-admiral, ‘ was to protect our convoys 
with such a force as should render the attacking them nearly a hopeless task.’ Good God ! 
do we live to hear this language from him who impels and represents the naval power of 
Great Britain ? Do we tamely endure to be told, that with one hundred sail of the line 
at sea— with two hundred and fifty frigates, and as many sloops of war— we can aooomplish 
nothing more than the protection of a convoy, i^inst a nation which possesses not so much 
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as five effective frigates — but more than fifty defenceless towns upon her coast ? Are such 
tho principles which raised us to the rank wo now abandon ? Are we not only to wait 
with patience the attack in Canada, but to make old Ocean blush for his allegiance 
to the British sceptre, by suffering each petty robber to invade our dominions with 
impunity?” 

In parliament the British ministers had to sustain many severe attacks. On 
the 14th of January, in the House of Lords, the Earl of Darnley gave their lord- 
ships what he considered a fair summary of all that had occurred up to that 
date, since the two countries were committed to a new struggle. 

War was declared against Great Britain, by the United States, on the 18th of June ; 
the official intelligence of this fact reached government on the 80th of July, and, notwith- 
standing the incalculable importance of tho event, parliament was prorogued on that very 
day, and into the mouth of the regent was put the following paragraph, referring to our 
relations with America : — 

“ ‘ His royal highness has commanded us to assure you, that he views with sincere regret 
the hostile measures which have been recently adopted by the government of the United 
States of America towards this country. His royal highness is, nevertheless, willing to 
hope that the accustomed relations of peace and amity may yet be restored ; but if his 
expectations in this respect should be disappointed by the conduct of the government of the 
United States, or by their perseverance in any unwarrantable pretensions, ho will most fully 
rely on the support of every class of his majesty's subjects in a contest in which the honour 
of his majesty's crown and the best interests of his dominions must bo involved.' 

“ Such was the language then held, and ministers were deeply responsible if they did not 
make every attempt, becoming the dignity of this nation, to produce a reconciliation. War 
then having been declared on the 18th of June, what was done by way of instant retali- 
ation? Nothing! and it was not until the 13th of October that letters of marque and 
reprisal were issued ; how the interval was employed, the country required an explanation. 
Still, however, the same dilatory system was pursued, and more than two months elapsed 
before the Chesapeake and Delaware were declared to be blockaded, the notification being 
dated the 26th of December. It had been often remarked, that the cause of the success of the 
American navy against that of England, was to be attributed to tho formation of their 
ships of war, built upon the keels of men-of-war, of seventy-four guns, and carrying very 
heavy metal upon the upper deck ; of this species the enemy possessed five frigates, which 
had already committed most alarming depredations ; but although ministers were long ago 
made acquainted with this fact, they took no steps to place our shipping upon an equality, 
by giving them additional guns above decks ; and the vessels upon a new construction, 
that were built expressly to cope with the American frigates, were not to be launched until 
October next. This fact might appear incredible to all but those who had been spectators 
of the constant inefficiency of the measures of administration. In pursuance of the very 
vigorous and decisive plan that had been observed since the commencement of hostilities on 
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the 13 th of March last, certain other ports of the United States were declared to be block- 
aded ; but Rhode Islan^ and Newport yet remained open, and in the latter, the American 
frigate, after the capture of the Macedonian^ actually refitted. Was this the mode in which 
the affiiirs of Great Britain, at a crisis like the present, ought to be conducted ? 

“ It was some satisfaction to the noble lord, in the performance of the invidious task he 
had unwillingly undertaken, to reflect, that upon ministers only, rested the heavy respon- 
sibility of the late disasters. Of the oflicers and men, who so gallantly, but unsuccessfully, 
fought, nothing could bo uttered but unqualified applause ; but it was melancholy to recol- j 
lect that efibrts which, under other rulers, might have raised the character of the British | 
navy even higher than the pinnacle of glory it had already attained, were unavailing : the 
losses we had sustained were owing to no diminution of the courage, skill, and discipline of 
our sailors ; and the names of Captains Dacre and Lambert would be handed down to pos- 
terity with love and admiration. All that human nature could effect they accomplished ; 
and a strict inquiry into the causes of their failure was not less due to the living than to 
the dead. His lordship then proceeded to advert tc the circumstances of the capture of the 
Guerriere^ Macedonian^ and Java frigates, and insisted that the latter, notwithstanding the 
returns upon the table, was insufficiently manncA ; not that she had not her full complement 
of hands, but that her crew consisted principally of young, inexperienced men or boys : the 
marines, too, on board, were raw troops that had been lately raised/’ 

While these complaints were urged and reiterated, in America the friends of j 

peace were less conspicuous. National vanity was flattered by some of the inci- j 

dents which have been recounted, and individual wealth was unquestionably in | 

many cases largely increased at the expense of the merchants of England. In so | 

large a community opposite interests exist, and a diversity of opinions must be 
found as to the course proper to be adopted in order to promote or defend those I 

interests. Though in some of the states great alarm was felt on account of the | 

continuance of the war, and the general prospects of the country, the policy of the ! 

president was firmly supported by congress. In the House of Representatives, on 
the 29th of January, a report was presented from the committee of foreign rela- | 

tions, which may be regarded as a new manifesto or declaration of war. Its j 

language was deemed very remarkable. 

Mr, Grundy, a member of the committee, brought up this report. It stated 
that the United States having engaged in war with Great Britain for the ! 

sole purpose of vindicating their rights and honour, that motive alone should 
animate them to its close. It went on to represent that the American charg4- 
d*affaires at London had been empowered to propose, so early as the 26th of 
June, to the British government that an armistice should take immediate effect, 
the only indispensable conditions of which were that the orders in council should 
be repealed, and that American seamen should be protected by their own national 
flag. On the part of the republic, it was proposed to repeal the non-importation 
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law, and to prohibit the employment of British seamen in public or private 
vessels belonging to the United States. This offer, the report stated, was rejected 
in an offensive manner. The subsequent conditional repeal of the orders in 
council left only one grievance to be removed — the impressment of American 
seamen in British vessels, and the English government refusing either to check 
the abuse, or to negotiate with a view of procuring a substitute to it, the report 
declared that “ the impressment of our seamen being deservedly considered a 
principal cause of the war, the war ought to be prosecuted until that cause was 
removed.’’ 

After fully setting forth the above grounds of difference with Great Britain, the 
document proceeds : — 

“ On the full view, therefore, of the conduct of the executive, in its transactions with 
the British government, since the declaration of war, the committee consider it their duty 
to express their entire approbation of it. They perceive in it a firm resolution to support 
the rights and honour of their country, with a sincere and commendable disposition to 
j promote peace on such just and honourable conditions as the United States may with 
safety accept. 

i ‘‘ It remains, therefore, for the United States to take their final attitude with Great 
i Britain, and to maintain it with consistency and unshaken firmness and constancy. 

“ The manner in whicli the friendly advances and liberal propositions of the executive 
have been received by the British government, has, in a great measure, extinguished the 
hopes of amicable accommodation. It is, however, possible that the British govern- 
ment, after instructing Admiral AVarren to communicate to the department of state the 
repeal of the orders in council, may have declined the arrangement proposed by Mr. Eussell, 
in the expectation that that measure would have been made satisfactory to the United 
States. 

Be this as it may, your committee consider it the duty of this house to explain to its 
constituents the precise nature of that cause, and the high obligation which it imposes. 

“ From what has been stated, it appears that, however great the sensibility to other 
wrongs, the impressment of our seamen was that alone which prevented an armistice, and, 
in all probability, an accommodation. Had that great interest been arranged in a satis- 
factory manner, the president was willing to rely on the intrinsic justice of other claims 
and the amicable spirit with whicli the negotiation would have been entered into for 
( satisfaction in their favour. Great Britain claims a right to impress her own seamen, and 
to exercise it in American vessels. In the practice British cruisers impress American 
citizens ; and from the nature of things it is impossible that the abuse should not be carried 
to great extent. A subaltern, or any other officer in the British navy, ought not to be the 
arbiter in such a case. The liberty and lives of American citizens ought not to depend bn ^ 
the will of such a party. 

“ The British government has>insisted that every American citizen should carry with him 
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the evidence of his citizenship, and that all those not possessed of it might be impressed. 
This criterion, if not otherwise objectionable, would be so, as the document might be lost, 
destroyed, or taken from the party to whom it was granted ; nor might it in all cases bo 
entitled to respect, as it might be counterfeited, transferred, or granted to improper persons. 
But this rule is liable to other, and much stronger, objections. On what principle does the 
British government claim of the United States so great and shameful a degradation ? Ought 
the free citizens of an independent power to carry with them on the main ocean, and in her 
own vessels, the evidence of their freedom ? And are all to be considered as British sub- 
jects, and liable to impressment, who do not bear with them that badge ? Is it not more 
consistent with every idea both of public as well as of private right, that the party setting 
up a claim to any interest, whether it be to persons or property, should prove his right ? 
What would be the conduct of Great Britain under similar circumstances ? Would she 
permit the public ship of any other power, disregarding the rights of their flag, to enter on 
board her merchant vessels, take from them such parts of their crows as the boarding officers 
thought fit,— often her own subjects, exposing, by means thereof, their vessels to destruction ? 
Would she suffer such an usurpation to derive any sanction from her patient forbearance ? 

“ With the British claim to impress British seamen, the United States have no right to 
interfere, provided it bo in British vessels, or in any other than those of the United States. 
That American citizens should bo exempted from its operation is all that they demand. 
Experience has shown that this cannot be secured otherwise than by the vessel in which 
they sail. Take from American citizens this barrier, which ought to be held sacred, and 
there is nothing to protect them against the rapacious grasp of the British navy. This, 
then, is the extent of the demands of the United States : a demand so just in itself, so 
consistent and inseparable from their rights as an independent nation, that it has been a 
cause of astonishment that it should ever have been called in question. The foundation of 
the British claim is, that British seamen find employment in the service of the United 
States ; that is represented as an evil affecting essentially the great interests of the British 
nation. This complaint would have more weight, if sanctioned by the British example. 
It is known, on the contrary, that it is in direct repugnance to it. Great Britain does not 
scruple to receive into her service all who enter into it voluntarily. If she confined her- 
self within that limit, the present controversy would not exist. Heretofore, the subjects of 
even the most despotic powers have been left at liberty to pursue their own happiness, by 
honest industry, wherever their inclinations led them. The British government refuses to 
its seamen that privilege. Let not this, then, be a ground of controversy with that nation. 
Let it be distinctly understood, that, in case an arrangement should be effected between the two 
nations, whereby each should exclude from its service the citizens and subjects of the other, 
on the principles and conditions above stated, that this house will be prepared, as far as 
depends on it, to give it effect, and for that purpose to enact laws, with such regulations 
and penalties as will be adequate. With this pledge^ it is not perceived on what ground 
the British government can persist in its claim. If British seamen are excluded from the 
service of the United States^ as may be effectually done^ the foundation of the claim must 
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cease. When it is known that not one British seaman could be found on board American 
vessels, it would bo absurd to urge that fact as a motive for such impressment. In declaring 
a willingness to give effect to the proposed arrangement, your committee consider it equally 
the duty of the house to declare, in terms the most decisive, that should the British govern- 
inont still decline it, and persevere in the practice of impressment from American vessels, 
the United States will never acquiesce in that practice, but will resist it unceasingly, with 
all their force. It is not necessary now to inquire what the course would have been with 
respect to impressment, in case the orders in council had been repealed before the declaration 
of war ; or how long the practice of impressment would have been borne, in the hope that 
the rej)eal would have been followed by a satisfactory arrangement with respect to impress- 
ment. 

“ War having been declared, and the case of impressment being necessarily included as 
one of the most important causes, it is evident that it must be provided for in the pacifica- 
tion. The omission of it in a treaty of peace would not leave it on its former ground ; it 
would, in effect, be an absolute relinquishment, an idea at which the feelings of every 
American must revolt. 

‘‘ The seamen of the United States have a claim on their country for protection, and they 
must be protected. If a single ship is taken at sea, and the property of an American 
citizen wrested from him unjustly, it rouses the indignation of the country. How much 
more deeply, then, ought we to be excited when wo behold so many of this gallant and 
highly meritorious class of our fellow-citizens snatched from the bosoms of their families, 
and of their country, and carried into a cruel and afflicting bondage ? It is an evil which 
ought not, which cannot, be longer tolcratefl. Without dwelling on the sufi*ering8 of the 
victims, or on tlaat wide scene of distress, which it spreads among their relatives throughout 
the country, the practice is in itself in the highest degree degrading to the United IStatos 
as a nation. It is incompatible with their sovereignty, it is subversive of the main pillars of 
their independence. The forbearance of the United States under it has been mistaken for 
pusillanimity. 

“ The British pretension was maturing fast into a right. Had resistance been longer 
delayed, it must have become one. Every administration remonstrated against it in a tone 
which bespoke the growing indignation of the country. Their remonstrances produced no 
effect. It was worthy the illustrious leader of our armies, when called by the voice of his 
country to the head of the government, to pause rather than to recommend to his fellow- 
citizens a new war, before they had recovered from the calamities of the late one. It was 
worthy his immediate successors to follow his example. In peace our free system of 
government would gain strength, and our happy union become consolidated ; but at the last 
session the period had arrived when forbearance could be no longer justified. It was 
the duty of congress to take up this subject in common with the other great wrong of 
which they complained, and to seek redress in the only mode which becamo the represen- 
tatives of a free people. They have done so by appealing to arms, and that appeal will be 
supported by their constituents. 
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Youi committee are aware that an interesting crisis has arrived in the United States; 
but they have no painful apprehension of its consequences. The course before them is 
direct ; it is pointed out equally by a regard to the honour, the rights, and the interests of 
the nation. If we pursue it with firmness and vigour, relying on the aid of Heaven, our 
success is inevitable. Our resources are abundant, the people are brave and virtuous, 
and their spirit unbroken. The gallantry of our infant navy bespeaks our growing greatness 
on that element ; and that of our troops, when led to action, inspires full confidence ol 
what may be expected from them when their organization is complete. Our union is 
always most strong when menaced by foreign danger. The people of America are never so 
much one family as when their liberties are invaded.” 

Notwithstanding this formal declaration in favour of Mr. Madison’s policy, 
by many of his countrymen it was unsparingly attacked as unwise, unjust, and as 
threatening ruin to the country. 

In the course of February the correspondence between the British government 
and the government of the United States was laid before parliament. The 
American president was loudly accused in England of gross partiality towards 
France. A leader in the “ Times,” of the 10th of that month, described the 
publication of the correspondence to be a complete exposure of the partiality of 
that power to our enemy and of our own moderation under repeated insults and 
aggressions.” What a contemptible instance of juggling between Buonaparte 
and Mr. Madisen,” the writer proceeds, is exhibited in the despatch of October 
the 22nd, 1811 ! The former declares his Berlin and Milan decrees relaxed 
because America has enacted her non-importation law against England, while the 
president says he inflicts the non-importation law against England because France 
has abolished her decrees. The whole conduct of America is a parcel of goods 
after this sample. Though we have not been wholly unsuccessful in the subse- 
quent war, yet how^ inadequately has the justice of our cause been sustained by 
arms !” 

In America it was confidently affirmed that the war had answered its purpose, 
having secured the re-election of Mr. Madison, and that by consequence an 
accommodation with England might soon be expected. Mr. Randolph and Mr. 
Quincey charged Mr. Madison directly with making war for that purpose, and 
declared that Great Britain had always evinced a sincere desire for peace, but 
that her frankness had been met by the shuffling, evasive acts of peddling poli- 
ticians. Mr. Randolph called upon congress to pause before they gave their 
further support to this unholy French war. He conjured them, by their respect 
for the common ancestry of both nations, by the respect they owed to the parent 
stock, to pause.^’ Shall,” he exclaimed, the only two nations on earth who 
worship the only and true God in purity — the two nations who are conjoined ' in 
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their exertions to send the word of life — the word of the only and true God, to 
the heathens of the East — shall these tw^o nations drench themselves in each 
other’s blood, and sacrifice themselves as victims on the altar of Moloch ? ” 

On the part of the president it was constantly asserted, that no steps had 
been omitted that might lead to the restoration of peace. In a message which 
was sent by him to the congress, on the 29th of May, he said— 

‘‘ At an early day after the close of the last session of congress, an offer was formally 
communicated from the emperor of Russia, of his mediation as the common friend of the 
United States and Great Britain, for the purpose of facilitating a peace between them. 
The high character of the emperor Alexander being a satishictory pledge for the sincerity 
and impartiality of his offer, it was immediately accepted ; and as a further proof of the 
disposition on tlie part of the United States to meet their adversary in honourable experi- 
ments for terminating the war, it was determined to avoid intermediate delay, incident to 
the distance of the parties, by a definitive provision for the contemplated negotiation. 
Three of our eminent citizens were accordingly commissioned with requisite powers, to con- 
clude a treaty of peace, with persons clothed with like powers on the part of Great Britain. 
They were authorized also to enter into such conventional regulations of the commerce 
between the two countries, as may be mutually advantageous. The two envoys, who were 
in the United States at the time of their appointment, have proceeded to join their colleague 
already at St. Petersburg. 

“ The envoys have received another commission, authorizing them to conclude with 
Russia a treaty of commerce, with a view to strengthen the amicable relations, and improve 
the benefical intercourse between the two countries. 

“ The issue of this friendly intercourse of the Russian emperor, and this pacific manifesta- 
tion on the part of the United States, time only can decide. That the sentiments of Great 
Britain towards that sovereign will have produced an acceptance of his proffered 
mediation, must be presumed. That no adequate motives exist to prefer a continu- 
ance of war with the United States to the terms on which they are willing to close it, is 
certain. 

“ The British cabinet also must be sensible that, with respect to the important question of 
impressment, on which the war so essentially turns, a search for, or seizure of, British persons 
and property on board neutral vessels in the high seas, is not a belligerent right derived 
from the law of nations ; and it is obvious, that no visit or search, or use of force for any 
purpose, on board the vessel of one independent power, on the high seas, can, in war or 
peace, be sanctioned by the laws or authority of another power. It is equally obvious, that 
for the purpose of preserving to each state its seafaring members, by excluding them from 
the vessels of the other, the mode heretofore proposed by the United States, and now 
enacted by them as an article of municipal policy, cannot for a moment be compared with 
the mode practised by Great Britain without a conviction of its title to preference j ina-s- 
muoh as the latter leaves the discrimination between the mariners of the two nations to 
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officers exposed to unavoidable bias, as well as, by a defect of evidence, to a wrong decision, 
under circumstances precluding for the most part the enforcement of controlling penalties, 
and where a wrong decision, besides the irreparable violation of the sacred rights of persons, 
might frustrate the plans and profits of entire voyages ; whereas, the mode assumed by the 
United States, guards, with studied fairness and efficacy, against errors in such cases, and 
avoids the effect of casual errors, or the safety of navigation, and the success of mercantile 
expeditions. 

If the reasonableness of expectations, drawn from these considerations, could guarantee 
their fulfilment, a just peace would not be distant. But it becomes the wisdom of the 
national legislature to keep in mind the true policy, or, rather, the indispensable obligation, 
of adapting its measures to the supposition, that the only course to that happy event is in 
the vigorous employment of the resources of war; and painful as the reflection is, this 
duty is particularly enforced by the spirit and manner in which the war continues to bo 
waged by the enemy, who, uninfluenced by the unvaried examples of humanity set them, 
are adding to the savage fury of it.” 

In the House of Representatives, on the 24th of February, the following mes- 
sage from the president of the United States, after being read, was referred to the 
committee of foreign relations : — 

‘‘ I lay bofpro congress copies of a proclamation of the British lieutenant-governor of the 
island of Bermuda, which has appeared under circumstances leaving no doubt of its authen- 
ticity. It recites a British order in council of tho 26tli of October last, providing for the 
supply of tho British West Indies, and other colonial possessions, by a trade under special 
licenses, and is accompanied by (jircular instructions to the colonial governors, which confines 
licensed importations from the ports of the United States to the ports of tho eastern states 
exclusively. 

The government of Great Britain has already introduced into her commerce, during a 
war, a system which at once violated tho rights of other nations, and, resting on a mass of 
forgery and perjury unknown to other times, was making an unfortunate progress in under- 
mining those principles of morality and religion which are tho best foundation of national 
happiness. 

The policy now proclaimed to the world introduces into her mode of warfare a system 
equally distinguished by tho defomuty of its features and tho depravity of its character ; 
hanng for its object to dissolve tho ties of allegiance and the sentiments of loyalty in 
the adversary natidn, and to reduce and separate its component parts the one from the other. 

‘‘The general tendency of these demoralizing and disorganizing contrivances will be 
reprobated by the civilized and Christian world ; and the insulting attempt on the virtue, 
the honour, the patriotism, and the fidelity of our brethren of the eastern states, will not 
fail to call forth all their indignation and resentment, and to attach more and more all the 
states to that happy union and constitution against which such insidious and malignant 
artifices are directed. 
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The better to guard, nevertheless, against the effect of individual cupidity and treachery, 
and to turn the corrupt projects of the enemy against herself, I recommend to the coneideration 
of congreee the expediency of an effectual prohibition of any trade whatever^ by intizone 
or inhabitants of the United States^ under special licenses^ whether relating to persons or 
ports^ and^ in aid thereof a prohibition of all exportation from the United States in 
foreign bottomSy few of which are actually employ edy whilst multiplied counterfeits of their 
flags and papers are cohering and encouraging the navigation of the enemy, 

“ James Madison/* 


The allusion to the association of the Indians with British troops in the presi- 
dent’s former message, though a favourite old charge, has already been shown to 
have had little meaning in it. The French, towards whom the president had obvi- 
ously inclined, could not deny that they had gladly availed themselves of such 
auxiliaries, and even the American government itself, was open to the same 
imputation. From the quotations which have been made, it will be seen that 
while the war was in some quarters condemned as unnational and unprovoked on 
the part of Great Britain, in the president no disposition was manifested to retrace 
his steps ; and his view of the course proper to be pursued under existing circum- 
stances commanded the approval and support of the congress of the United 
States. 

This is not the place to enter into an inquiry how far it is justifiable in a moral 
point of view to allow savages to march under our banners, who, carried away by 
ungovernable fury when once excited, can hardly be expected to regulate their 
conduct by the rules of civilized warfare. Fairly to judge the conduct of the 
British, all the circumstances of the period ought to be fairly stated. That which 
in one case must be viewed as highly reprehensible, in another may be shown to 
be just and necessary. A letter from Montreal, which appeared in the Morning 
Post ” of April 6th this year, from the facts it records, may throw some light on 
the subject. 

Of the Indians of North America, the far greater proportion live without the British 
territories, and only a small part within ; which latter arc chiefly such as were driven from 
the United States, in the American war, and to whom tracts of land were assigned in Upper 
Canada. Even these were offered bribes by the Americans to desert us, and being terrified 
by their gasconade about the power of America, and our defenceless situation, at one time 
balanced, from fear of them ; but not from want of affection for us. 

“ Part of the Indians of St. Begis, a few others of the Six Nations, and some Shawanese, 
who lived within the American territory, joined them. General Hull's ofiicial despatch 
proves the efforts ho made to procure others, who, he bitterly complains, deceived ahd 
deserted him; and the American General Brown's invitation to the St. Regis Indians, 
whilst he commanded at Ogdensburg; as well as the Indians generally being invited to go 
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to Wctshington and other plotces^ to hold conferences, are further proofs of what I assert. 
Yet, after all these efforts to seduce the Indians, the American government has the 
effrontery to talk about Indian assistance to us. The reason why they do not succeed 
better in their plans of corruption is, that the Indians have experienced their deceptions 
and treachery too often to trust them, in any case, hut that of necessity. The rule of the 
United States, respecting the Indians, is, ‘ that might makes right! They consider them 
as an inferior and unprotected class of beings, an<l act accordingly. The Indians, as well as 
the loyalists of British America, are objects of deadly democratic hate, as the speeches in 
congress plainly evince ; indeed, the views of the American government seem long to have 
pointed at a systematic plan for exterminating the Indians — if not always by open force, 
at least by an insidious policy, which must operate to that effect ; and the farce of the 
attempt made to civilize them, so much vaunted of in Mr. Jefferson's cant, was merely to 
deceive, and gain applause from foreign nations, who were ignorant of American practice, 
and of their Indian land-swindling. Of this, the famous chief, Tccumseh, who unites the 
greatest wisdom with the most determined valour, was so well aware, that he had been 
long endeavouring to form a general league, to preserve Indian rights^ and repress 
American injustice, but which, previous to the war, our government, from good faith and 
delicacy to the United States, declined giving countenance to, and on all occasions recom - 
mended peace ; which sentiment, the British traders, in conformity with the wishes of this 
government, and in furtherance of their own interests, re-cclioed to the interior tribes. But 
the moment that America declared war against Great Britain, the idea seems almost 
universally to have flashed upon the Indian mind like lightning, that the moment was 
arrived for redress of the deep iiijurios inflicted upon them by the United States ; and 
consequently they embraced the British cause, in the full persuasion that they had no 
permanent hope but from British success and justice. Thus every motive combined to 
stimulate them to aid in defending their and our lives and properties against American 
ambition and rapacity. 

“Under such circumstances, had we, from any absurd or fastidious scruples, rejected 
their assistance, it would have been holding out a premium for their turning against us." 

From Mr. James we quote a fact, to show what was the conduct of the British 
officers in reference to the unlicensed violence of their Indian companions 
towards their helpless prisoners. By him we are told, A committee, at the head 
of which was Major-General Vincent, sat early in 1813, to devise the best means 
of putting an end to such barbarities, and finally resolved to pay to the Indians 
ten dollars for every American prisoner they brought in alive. This proceeding 
was afterwards sanctioned by the prince regent. In the meanwhile, the British 
officers generally carried about with them a supply of dollars, to enable them to 
put in practice so laudable a plan. Some account of these resolutions appeared 
in a Boston paper. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The force under Major-General V^incent was placed in a critical situation after 
the capture of York. Both officers and men stood greatly in need of the stores it 
had been deemed expedient to destroy. Generals Chandler and Winder were 
despatched by General Dearborn to drive the English out of Canada. On the 6th 
of June the American commanders caused their troops to halt near Stony Creek. 

On reconnoitring their positions, Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey suggested to Gene 
ral Vincent a night attack on the enemy. It was approved of, and no time was 
lost in carrying out the scheme of the lieutenant-colonel. The night proved 
very dark ; the men had been under arms from an early hour in the afternoon, 
expecting an attack from the enemy. Between eleven and twelve o’clock five com- 
panies of the 8th, and the whole of the 49th regiment, marched out of the camp, 
as if the object in view had been merely to take up a new position to strengthen 
their former one. They numbered, rank and file, seven hundred and four. Of the 
force of the enemy, Mr. James, after mentioning accounts which had been pub- 
lished, and which might be exaggerations, says, To be rather under than over 
the mark, we will fix the amount in round numbers at three thousand five hun- 
dred Americans; just — without estimating the nine field-pieces — five times the 
number of the British, who, in the solemn stillness of the night, were marching to 
attack them.” 

Led on by the lieutenant-colonel, at two o’clock in the morning they burst into 
the American camp; the 49th regiment was headed by Major Plenderleath. 
One of the enemy’s artillerymen was bayoneted while he was in the act of dis- 
charging a gun. The 49th received a heavy volley from a body of infantry, which, 
however, withdrew from the fray immediately afterwards. Major Plenderleath 
had been severely wounded, and his horse was killed under him, when a sergeant 
of his regiment named Fraser brought the American Brigadier- General Winder to 
him as a prisoner. His coadjutor, Brigadier-General Chandler, was also taken, 
being found much bruised under one of the guns. Plenderleath, though suffering 
from the wound he had received, mounted the American commander’s horse, 
which was almost immediately afterwards shot. The 8th regiment, while these 
incidents were witnessed, kept up a heavy fire on the enemy’s left ‘flank. Great 
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confusion prevailed in the enemy’s camp^ and before this had time to subside, the 
daring band, who had so boldly intruded, withdrew, carrying oflP as prisoners two 
brigadier-generals, one major, five captains, one lieutenant, and a hundred and 
sixteen non-commissioned officers and privates of the American army, with two 
pieces of artillery and nine horses to draw them. 

The statement of General Dearborn, however, in his despatch to the American 
secretary of war, represents the whole of the British and Indian forces ” 
to have been routed and driven from the field, leaving sixty men of the 49th 
regiment in his hands ; but he admits, that by some strange fatality both Briga- 
dier Chandler and Winder were taken prisoners.” They certainly were forwarded 
to Montreal on the following afternoon. After the British retired and daylight 
had returned, the Americans destroyed the carriages, ammunition, and other 
articles which they could not conveniently remove, as a council of wai*, which sat 
on the occasion, came to the decision that the army ought to withdraw.” The 
wounded English left in the enemy’s camp — Major Clerk and Captain Manners 
were of the number — found themselves tended by their countrymen. That after- 
noon the American army, having encamped on a plain, which had its right flank 
on the lake and its left on the Forty-mile Creek, skirting the base of a perpen- 
dicular mountain, was joined by a detachment composed of the 6th and 15th 
United States regiments, and a park of artillery, and Generals Lewis and Boyd 
arriving the next day, the former officer assumed the command of the array. 

The British fleet being again at Kingston, Commodore Chauncey hastened to 
Sackett’s Harbour to await the launch of the new ship, the Gtneral Pike. On the 
3rd of June Sir James Yeo sailed from Kingston to carry clothing and provisions, 
and about two hundred and eighty of the 8th regiment, to Major-General Vincent. 
On the 8th he was close to the camp of General Lewis, at Forty-mile Creek. 
Two schooners, the Beresford and the Sidney Smithy got within range of the 
American batteries. Some firing took place, but nothing of moment occurred. 
The detachment of the 8th was landed under Major Evans, at Forty-mile Creek, 
in order that it might form a junction with the forces under Lieutenant Bisshopp, 
which had arrived there from the heights, with the flank company of the 49th 
and one battalion company of the 41st. At seven in the evening the English 
troops entered the American camp, which they found deserted. The stores had 
been devoted to destruction, but they had the satisfaction to secure five hundred 
tents, one hundred and forty barrels of flour, and one hundred stand of arms, 
which the fire had spared. Seventy prisoners were made on this occasion. The 
Americans fled in great confusion, and lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 
by deserters, nearly a thousand men. 

In consequence of the reports made of the force in which the British were 
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advancing, General Dearborn judged it advisable to effect an immediate concen* 
tration of the detachments stationed at Chippeway and Fort Erie. Fort George, 
though garrisoned with five thousand Americans, was hardly thought in a state 
of perfect security. 

Major-General Vincent was now reinforced by the 104th regiment. He placed 
his advanced guard under Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp, who pushed forward 
detachments to the Cross-roads and the Ten-mile Creek and the Beaver Dam. 
Near the latter, a subaltern and thirty rank and file of the 104th occupied a stone 
house. Lieutenant-Colonel Bcerstler was sent from Fort George to capture them, 
with a force amounting, in infantry, cavalry, and artillery, to six hundred and 
seventy-three men. This force, about eight o’clock on the morning of the 24th, 
encountered in the roads a party of between two and three hundred Indians, 
under Captain Kerr. Firing commenced, which was kept up for more than two 
hours, when the enemy, fearful of being drawn into an ambush, attempted to 
make their way into a wood leading to Lundy’s Lane, but here they had the 
misfortune to be met by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Clark, at the head of a small 
corps of militiamen, who were passing that way by accident. Colonel Bcerstler 
appears to have believed that Clark had a greater force at hand. It is indeed 
stated that Lieutenant Fitzgibbon, of the 49th, who had called upon him to 
surrender, assured him on the honour of a British officer, that the regulars under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp were double the number of the Americans, while the 
Indian force amounted to no less than seven hundred men; and these facts 
operating on his mind, and fearing the impracticability of escaping, and being 
unwilling to abandon his wounded, he agreed to terms of capitulation.” Major 
De Haren, who had been sent for by Lieutenant Fitzgibbon, arrived while the 
articles of surrender were being drawn up, in time to sign the document under 
which five hundred and forty-two men surrendered to the British, with the 
colours of the 14th United States regiment. Lieutenant Fitzgibbon was loudly 
accused in the American papers of having carried his point by stating a gross 
falsehood. He certainly appears to have created an impression on the mind of 
the officer opposed to him that a more considerable British force was at hand 
than was immediately available. Whether he used any stratagem which is not 
considered justifiable as a ruse de guerre, it is for military men to decide. 

Major-General De Rottenburg, the * late president of Lower Canada, early in 
July succeeded Major-General Sheaffe in the presidency of Upper Canada. He 
took upon, himself the command of the troops which had lately served under 
Major-General Vincent, and took up a position with the main body of the centre 
division of the army, in the neighbourhood of Twelve-mile Creek. 

The moderate success which had hitherto attended the arms of General Dear- 
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born did not console him for the painful cares, unceasing toil, and countless 
mortifications to which he was exposed, and at this period he was induced to 
resign his command. He was succeeded by General Lewis. 

The United States government now thought itself justified in calling upon the 
Indians to act with them against the English; and the Six Nations, viz. the 
Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Onondagoes, the Senecas, the Cayugas, and the 
Tuscororas, declared war against Upper and Lower Canada. The sentimental 
objections which the government of Mr. Madison formerly entertained, were 
remembered no more, when it was thought savage co-operation might prove of 
importance. Their conduct in this was neither better nor worse than that of 
every other government had been. In a document which the Six Nations caused 
to be put forth, drawn up in all probability by an American hand, the former 
did not prefer any complaints against the Canadians or against England; 
they simply announced that war was declared, and added, “ Therefore, we do 
hereby command and advise all the war chiefs to call forth immediately the 
warriors under them, and put them in motion to protect their rights and liberties, 
which their brethren the Americans are defending/’ 

It was shortly after this that an Indian chief, who was called Blackbird, under- 
took to bring some stores, which had been concealed close to an American outpost, 
to the British camp. While engaged in this undertaking he encountered and 
succeeded in capturing a party of thirty-nine Americans, under the command of 
Lieutenant Eldridge. The prisoners, with their commander, are said to have been 
put to death by the Indians in cold blood. On behalf of the captors, it is stated 
that Lieutenant Eldridge brought this severity on himself, by producing a con- 
cealed pistol, after he had surrendered, and treacherously shooting an Indian chief 
through the head. 

The Americans, however, claim the merit of doing much towards bringing the 
Indians to a just appreciation of the duties of humanity. We are told by Dr. 
Smith, in his History of the United States,” that a corps, composed of volun- 
teer militia and of these Indians, had completely put to the rout a party of the 
enemy in the vicinity of Fort George. In a council held before the conflict (for 
all things must be done by common consent), the Indians, by his (Major Chapin’s) 
advice, agreed among themselves, besides the obligation of their general treaty, 
which they recognized, that no one should scalp or tomahawk prisoners, or employ 
towards them any species of savage inhumanity. Accordingly, after the battle, 
sixteeen wounded captives were committed solely to their management ; when, 
governed by a sacred regard to their covenant, and the benevolent advice of their 
commander, they exhibited as great magnanimity towards their fallen enemy as 
they had shown bravery against their warring foe in battle.” The happy conver- 
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sion of these warriors of the desert, on their being ranged with those of the United 
States, was surprisingly sudden. Dr. Smith, instead of making a fine sentence 
about the fallen enemy ’’ and the warring foe,” would have been quite as well 
employed in explaining how the trust came to be reposed in these Indians, which 
they had too much good-feeling to betray ! On the face of his statement, it would 
seem that an experiment was made on wounded British prisoners, placed in savage 
hands, which candour and humanity could hardly justify 

On the 11th of July, Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp, having under his command 
two hundred and forty men, crossed the Niagara, below Black Rock, and pro- 
ceeded to attack that post. Two hundred American militia, who were entrusted 
with its defence, immediately fled, and the British took possession of the batteries 
and spiked the guns. One hundred and seventy-seven muskets, and a hundred 
and eighty barrels of provisions, seven large bateaux, and one scow were brought 
off. They also burnt a large schooner. Our men, however, remained in the place 
too long, and an American force, consisting of regulars, militia, and Indians, 
returned to molest them in their retreat. A destructive fire was opened on them 
while embarking, and fifteen men were killed. Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp, 
Captain Saunders, and several other officers were wounded. The lieutenant- 
colonel died of his wounds shortly after his return to the Canadian side. 

We now return to the lakes, where the new ship, the General Pike, being com- 
])leted. Commodore Chauncey found himself with fourteen vessels under his 
command, while the force of Sir James Yeo was vastly inferior in strength, and 
was then lying in Kingston harbour, watched by two American schooners. The 
moment appeared favourable for paying a second visit to York. Off that 
place, Chauncey’s squadron appeared at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 31st. 
They met with no opposition, and, having thrown open the gaols, liberated the 
prisoners, and seized several hundred barrels of flour and provisions, they returned 
to their ships in the course of the same evening. 

While hostilities were actually going on, attempts to effect a reconciliation 
between the two countries continued to be made. The National Intelligencer, 
a journal published in the United States, of the 17th of April, contains the 
following : — 

“ The president has appointed Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard, with Mr. Adams, the pre- 
sent minister of the United States at St. Petersburg, in a joint commission, as envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary, to open a negotiation for a peace with 
England, at St. Petersburg, under the mediation of Russia. The high character of the 
emperor of Russia justifies a belief that he will promote an adjustment of all the differences 
between the United States and Great Britain, on fair and just conditions, and such as the 
United States are willing to accept.*’ 
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This intelligence proved correct, A month later, on the 25th of May, a mes- 
sage from the president communicated the fact to congress. After setting forth 
that envoys had been deputed by the United States to repair to St. Petersburg, to 
avail themselves of the offered mediation of the emperor of Russia for facilitating 
peace between America and Britain, it went on to say : — 

‘^The envoys have received another commission authorizing them to conclude with 
Russia a treaty of commerce, with a view to strengthen the amicable relations, and improve 
the beneficial intercourse between the two countries. 

The issue of this friendly intercourse of the Russian emperor, and this pacific manifes- 
tation on the part of the United States, time only can decide. That the sentiments of Great 
Britain towards that sovereign will have produced an acceptance of his proffered mediation, 
must be presumed. That no adequate motives exist to prefer a continuance of war with 
the United States to the terms on which they are willing to close it, is certain. 

‘‘ The British cabinet must also bo sensible, that with respect to the important question 
of impressment, on which the war so essentially turns, a search for or seizure of British 
persons or property on board neutral vessels, in the high seas, is not a belligerent right 
derived from the law of nations ; and it is obvious that no visit of search, or use of form, 
for any purpose, on board the vessel of one iudejjcndent power on the high seas, can, in war 
or peace, be sanctioned by the laws or authority of another power. It is equally obvious, 
that for the purpose of preserving to each state its seafaring members, by excluding them 
from the vessels of the other, the mode heretofore proposed by the United States, and now 
enacted by them as an article of municipal policy, cannot for a moment bo compared with 
the mode practised by Great Britain, without a conviction of its title to preference ; inas- 
much as the latter leaves the discrimination between the mariners of the two nations to 
officers exposed to unavoidable bias, as well as, by a defect of evidence, to wrong decision, 
under circumstances precluding, for the most part, the enforcement of controlling penalties, 
and where a wrong decision, besides the irreparable violation of the sacred rights of per- 
sons, might frustrate the plans and profits of entire voyages ; whereas the mode assumed by 
the United States guards, with studied fairness and efficacy, against errors in such cases, 
and avoids the effect of casual errors, or the safety of navigation, and the success of mer- 
cantile expeditions. 

If the reasonableness of expectations, drawn from these considerations, could guarantee 
their fulfilment, a just peaco would not be distant. But it becomes the wisdom of the 
national legislature to keep in mind the true policy, or rather the indispensable obligation, of 
adapting its measures to the supposition, that the only course to that happy event is in the 
vigorous employment of the resources of war ; and painful as the reflection is, this duty is 
particularly enforced by the spirit and manner in which the war continues to be waged by 
the enemy, who, uninfluenced by the unvaried examples of humanity set them, are adding 
to the savage fury of it on one frontier, a system of plunder and conflagration on the other, 
equally forbidden by respect for national character and the established rules of civilized 
warfare. 
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Ar an encouragement to persevering and vigorous exertions to bring the contest to a 
®PPy result, I have the satisfaction of being able to appeal to the auspicious progress oi 
our arms, both by land and on the water. 

In continuation of the brilliant achievements of our infant navy, a signal triumph has 
been gained by Captain Lawrence and his companions in the Hornet sloop of war, which 
destroyed a British sloop of war, with a celerity so unexampled, and with a slaughter of 
enemy so disproportionate to the loss in the Hornet^ as to claim for the conqueror the 
highest praise, and the full recompense provided by congress in preceding cases. Our 
public ships of war, in general, as well as the private armed vessels, have continued also 
their activity and success against the commerce of the enemy, and by their vigilance and 
iiddress have greatly frustrated the efforts of the hostile squadrons distributed along our 
coasts, to intercept them in returning into port, and resuming their cruises. The augment- 
ation of our naval force, as authorised at the last session of congress, is in progress. On 
the lakes, our superiority is near at hand, where it is not already established. 

1 he events of the campaign, so far as they are known to us, furnish matter of congra- 
tulation, and show that, under a wise organization and efficient direction, the army is 
destined to a glory not less brilliant than that which already encircles the navy. The attack 
and capture of York is, in that quarter, a presage of future and greater victories,— while 
on the western frontiers the issue of the late siege of Port Meigs leaves nothing to regret 
but a single act of inconsiderate valour. 

‘‘ Ihe sudden death of the distinguished citizen who represented the United States in 
France, without any special arrangements by him for such a conlingency, has left us 
without the expected sequel to his last communications ; nor has the French government 
taken any measures for bringing the depending negotiations to a conclusion tlirough its 
representative in the United States. This ffiilure adds to delays before so unusually spun 
out. A successor to our departed minister has been appointed, and is ready to proceed on 
his mission. The course which he will pursue in fulfilling it, is that prescribed by a steady 
regard to the true interests of the United States, which equally avoid an abandonment of 
their just demands, and a connection of their features with the system of other powers. 

The receipts into the treasury from the 1st of October to the 31st of March last, 
including the sums received on account of treasury notes, and of the loans authorized by the 
acts of the last and the preceding session of congress, have amounted to 15,412,000 dollars. 
The expenditures during the same period amounted to 15,920,000, and left in the treasury 
on the 1st of April, 1,857,000 dollars. The loan of 16,000,000 of dollars, authorized by 
the act of the 8th of February last, has been contracted for. Of that sum more than a 
million of dollars had been paid into the treasury prior to the 1st of April, and formed a 
part of the receipts as above stated. The remainder of that loan, amounting to 15,000,000 
of dollars, with the sum of 5,000,000 of dollars, authorized to be issued in treasury notes, 
and the estimated receipts from the customs and the sale of public lands, amounting to 
9,000,000 dollars, and making in the whole 29,800,000 dollars, to be received during the 
last nine months of the present year, will be necessary to meet the expenditures already 
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antliori^ed and the engagements contracted in relation to the public debt. These engage- 
ments amount during that period to 10,500,000 dollars, which, with near one million for 
the civil, miscellaneous, and diplomatic expenses, both foreign and domestic, and 17,800,000 
for the military and naval expenditure, including the ships of war building and to be built, 
will leave a sum in the treasury, at the end of the present year, equal to that of the 1st of 
April last. A part of this sum may be considered as a resource for defra 3 ring any extra- 
ordinary expenses already authorized by law, beyond the sums above mentioned ; and a 
farther resource for any emergency may be found in the sum of 1,000,000 of dollars, the 
loan of which to the United States has been authorized by the state of Pennsylvania, 
but which has not yet been brought into effect. 

“ This view of our finances, while it shows that due provision has been made for the 
expenses of the current year, shows at the same time, by the limited amount of the actual 
revenue and the dependence on loans, the necessity of providing more adequately for the 
future supplies of the treasury. This can best bo done by a well-digested system of internal 
revenue, in aid of existing sources, which will have the effect both of abridging the amount 
of necessary loans, and on that account, as well as by placing the public credit on a more 
satisfactory basis, of improving the terms on which loans may be obtained. 

“ The loan of sixteen millions was not contracted for at a* less interest than seven and .a 
half per cent., and although other causes may have had an agency, it cannot be doubted, 
that, with the advantage of a more extended and less pi’ecarious revenue, a lower rate of 
interest might have sufficed. A longer postponement of the advantage could not fail to 
liave a still greater influence on future loans. 

‘‘ In recommending to the national legislature this resort to additional taxes, 1 feel great 
satisfaction in the assurance, that our constituents, who have already displayed so much 
zeal and firmness in the cause of their country, will cheerfully give other proofs of their 
patriotism which it calls for. Happily no people, with local and territorial exceptions, 
never to be wholly avoided, are more able than the people of the United States to spare for 
the public wants a portion of tlieir private means, whether regard bo had to tho ordinary 
profits of industry, or the ordinary price of subsistence in our country, compared with those 
in any other. And in no case could stronger reasons be felt for yielding tho requisite con- 
tributions. 

« By rendering the public resources certain and commensurate to tho public exigencies, 
the constituted authorities will bo able to prosecute tho war more rapidly to its proper 
issue ; every hostile hope, founded on a calculated failure of our resources, will be cut off ; 
and by adding to the evidence of bravery and skill, in combats on the ocean and on the 
land, an alacrity in supplying the treasury necessary to give them their fullest effect, and 
thus demonstrating to the world the public energy which our political institutions combine 
with the personal liberty distinguishing them, the best security will be provided against 
future enterprises on the rights or the peace of the nation. 

The contest in which the United States are engaged appeals for its support to every 
motive that can animate an uncorrupted and enlightened people-*-to the love of country— « 
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to tbe pride of liberty — ^to the glorious founders of their independenoe» by a suooessful 
vindication of its violated attributes; to the gratitude and sympathy which demand 
security from the most degrading wrongs of a class of citizens who have proved so worthy 
of the protection of their oountry, by their heroic zeal in its defence ; and, finally, to the 
sacred obligations of transmitting entire to future generations that precious patrimony of 
national rights and independence, which is held in trust by the present from the goodness of 
Divine Providence.” 

Lake Champlain belongs to the United States, and, in consequence, the Cana« 
dians are not only shut out from it, but have no water communication with their j 
own territory in the vicinity of Missisqui Bay. The only military port belonging 
to the British near Champlain, is Isle aux Noix, a very small island on the Rich- 
lieu, distant ten miles from the boundary-line, and forty, across the country, from 
Montreal. Here there were two or three forts and several blockhouses, and the 
garrison, at this period, was composed of detachments of the 13th and 100th ; 
regiments, lately from Quebec, and a small party of royal artillery. Three gun- 
boats were the only armed vessels there, which had been constructed at Quebec, 
and carried over-land by order of the governor, Sir James Craig. Early on the 1st 
of June two sloops, from the American ships, commanded by Lieutenant Sidney 
Smith, entered the Richlieu, and came within sight of the British fort at Isle aux 
Noix. Major Taylor ordered out the three gun-boats, and each of them, besides 
her regular crew, carried three artillery gunners. Firing commenced, and an 
action was fought which lasted several hours, with little loss of men, but the two 
United States sloops were taken. They were in the first instance named, by their 
new masters, the Broke and the Shanjum^ but afterwards were called the Chvbb 
and the Fiiuch. 

It was now resolved to send a combined naval and military expedition against 
the American ports on the borders of the lake. There were no seamen, however, 
at the Isle aux Noix, and none could be conveniently furnished from Lake Ontario; 
but the commander of the brig Wasp^ which was then at Quebec, volunteered 
with his crew to man the two sloops above mentioned, and the gun-boats, and to 
provoke the American squadron, under Commodore Macdonough, to give battle. 
About a thousand officers and men, of the 13th and 100th regiments, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Murray, embarked at the Isle aux Noix, on the 29th of July, and the 
flotilla reached the American town of Plattsburgon the following day. The militia 
there was too feeble to oflier effectual resistance, and the English accordingly pro- 
ceeded to burn the state arsenal, the barracks at Saranac, which were three miles 
distant, and capable of receiving four thousand inmates, several blockhouses, and 
every public building belonging to the enemy between Saranac and Plattsburg. 

The value of the property thus consigned to destruction has been estimated at 
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thirty thousand dollars. A great quantity of stores was carried away by the 
troops. The force then proceeded to Swanton, Vermont, near the head of the 
Missisqui Bay, where a similar course was taken with the barracks, public stores, 
and bateaux found there. Mr. O’Connor, an American writer, accuses the British 
of acting with disgraceful ferocity on this occasion. According to him, ^Hhe 
destruction of private property was not limited to such as they could eat, drink, 
and carry away, but furniture, which could not be of any use to the plunderers, 
was wantonly destroyed ; tables, bureaux, clocks, desks, cupboards, and crockery 
were cut and broken to pieces, and thrown about the houses ; books and writings 
were torn to pieces and scattered about the streets.” Mr. James combats this 
statement, and says, But for an accidental glance at an American newspaper, 
as we suppose, not ^ friendly to the war,’ we should have been puzzled to produce 
any answer to so serious a charge, beyond (founded on the positive assertions of 
the officers employed) the most unqualified negation.” But — 

** Of two writers from Burlington, distant twenty-four miles only from Platts- 
burg, one says, ' We have not heard of any private property being destroyed, 
and our accounts are to a late hour last night (August 5th, 1813);’ the other 
says, ‘ They have done no injury to private property.’ ” 

Commodore Macdonough did not feel that the force under him was strong 
enough to resist the British at this period. Captain Everard, who commanded 
one of the sloops, on the 3rd of August went, accompanied by the other sloop and 
a gun-boat, to the southward of the lake, twenty-four miles from Plattsburg. He 
subsequently approached Commodore Macdonough, but no collision took place. 
Several landings were effected at various places, and stores, to some amount, 
seized and carried off. Wearied, however, by the absence of more important occu- 
pation, Captain Everard withdrew with his crew to Quebec. After his departure. 
Commodore Macdonough found himself superior to any force remaining on the 
lake. 

On the 16th of July two boats were forwarded from Chauncey’s squadron, 
at Sackett’s Harbour, each carrying a 16-pounder, fifty sailors, and twenty 
soldiers, furnished by General Lewis. They were ordered to cruise in the St. 
l^wrence. They succeeded in capturing a gun-boat, but news of this reaching 
Kingston, three gun-boats, under Lieutenant Scott, were sent out in quest 
of the American vessels. It was ascertained that they had repaired to Goose 
Creek, on the American side, and thither they were pursued by Scott, who was 
jdned in the course of the night by another gun-boat, and a detachment of the 
41st regiment, under Major Frend, who now assumed the command of the whole 
force, and ascended the creek with a view of surprising the enemy at daybreak. 
Large trees, however, bad been felled across the stream, and many other impedi- 
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ments thrown in their way rendered the position they sought to attack a rtty 
strong one. 

On the right bank of the river a party of troops were landed, but, unable to 
reach the enemy, they returned to their boats, and were carried over to the left 
bank, where they could find no convenient landing-place. While in this embar- 
rassed state, a heavy and galling fire was opened upon the English. Many of 
those who were in the leading boat were wounded, and this prevented her firing 
the only gun which could be brought to bear on the enemy. Annoyed at this. 
Lieutenant Fawcett and his troops leaped overboard, and, carrying their arms and 
ammunition over their heads, made for the land. The Americans retreated, but as 
their numbers were rapidly increasing, and their position such that the co-opera- 
tion of the gun-boats could not be looked for, Major Frend ordered the troops to 
retire. Little loss in men was sustained on either side. 

The incidents which have been narrated were of little importance in a national 
point of view, and at this period the triumphs of Great Britain in Europe were so 
splendid and on a scale of such magnitude, that America, if not forgotten, was by 
no means regarded with that anxious attention which she must have commanded 
under ordinary circumstances ; but all the glory England realized could not save 
her from seriously feeling many serious annoyances which grew out of the 
contest. 

Some relaxation was in consequence permitted in that system which had been 
previously enforced by the British government. The president of the United 
States, informed of this, and persuaded that the commerce which England had 
sanctioned to be carried on under licenses had only been allowed because it was 
deemed indispensable to her own accommodation, was not disposed to regard it 
as a boon, or to meet it with any measures of a conciliatory or even of an indifier- 
ent character. An act had previously been framed to prevent any trade being 
carried on between England and America during the contest then in progress. 
That act declared that any American subject who should, during the continuance 
of the war in which the United States were engaged, hold any commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain or her colonies, should be adjudged guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction of every such offence, be imprisoned for a 
term, not more than two years nor less than six months, and also pay a fine not 
exceeding five thousand dollars nor less than five hundred. The vessel or 
carriage containing the prohibited cargo, as well as the cargo itself, were also 
declared to be forfeited, one moiety to the United States and the other to the 
parties giving information thereof.*^ 

The feeling thus manifested was still more pointedly evinced in reference to the 
trade carried on under English licenses, which has been mentioned. 
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On Tuesday, the 20th of July, the following message was received from the 
president of the United States : — 

“ CONFIDENTIAL. 

“ To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 

There being sufficient ground to infer that it is the enemy’s purport to combine with 
the blockade of our ports special licenses to neutral vessels, or to British vessels in neutral 
disguises, whereby they may draw from our country the precise kind and quantities of 
exports essential to their wants, whilst its general commerce remains obstructed ; keeping 
in view also the insidious discrimination between difierent parts of the United States; and, 
as such a system, if not counteracted, will have the effect of diminishing very materially the 
purpose of the war on the enemy, and encouraging a perseverance in it, at the same time 
that it will leave the commerce of the United States under all the pressure the enemy can 
impose ; thus subjecting the whole to British regulation, in subserviency to British monopoly, 
1 recommend to the consideration of the congress tho expediency of an immediate and 
effectual prohibition of exports, limited to a convenient day in their next session, and 
removable, in the mean time, in the event of a cessation of the blockade of our ports. 

“ Ja:ues Madison.” 

The message was referred to a committee of foreign relations, who reported the 
next day that it was inexpedient to act upon the message of the president. Upon 
this report being referred to a committee of the whole house, it was amended 
by cancelling inexpedient^^ and substituting expedient^ The amendment was 
reported, agreed to by the committee of the whole house, and referred to a 
select committee, Mr. Grundy in the chair, who on the following day reported a bill, 
placing an embargo, consisting of twenty odd sections, but substantively copies 
from the old embargo, and containing all the obnoxious provisions of the old 
Enforcing Act. The bill was immediately committed to a committee of the whole 
house, hurried through the committee, reported to the house without amendment, 
all amendments being rejected, and then forced through the house, engrossed, and 
passed the same day ; it was reported at seven at night, the ayes being eighty ; 
the noes, fifty. 

The bill having been carried to the Senate on the 24th, they ordered it be 
printed, and postponed its consideration till the 26th ; and on the 28th rejected it. 
j Ayes, sixteen ; noes, eighteen. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Active operations on the shores of the Niagara occurred towards the close of 
the year. The centre division of the British army was commanded by Major- 
General Vincent, in the absence of General Rottenburg, and was in the month of 
September reinforced by the 100th regiment, to make up for the departure of the 
49th and 104th regiments. General Vincent fixed his head-quarters at the Cross- 
roads, and his pickets, under Colonel Murray, were occasionally seen in the tow;a 
of Newark. The picket guard of the British was attacked, on the 6th of October, 
by five hundred militiamen and a hundred and fifty Indians, when, according to 
an American writer, the whole British army, with the great General Vincent at 
their head,” fled to the woods, after losing thirty-two killed, while the killed and 
wounded on the side of the assailants amounted to but four.” Of the correctness 
of this statement we may reasonably doubt ; but Vincent, it appears, retreated 
towards Burlington Heights, where he was joined by Colonel Proctor, with the 
small remnant of his division. They withdrew without disorder. The American 
Major-General M'Clure, with a force of two thousand seven hundred men, fol- 
lowed for some time at a respectful distance, when he marched back again, and 
for this very moderate exertion he was said to have succeeded in driving the 
British army from the vicinity of Fort George, and to have pursued them as 
far as the Twelve-mile Creek.” 

The commander-in-chief despatched orders to Major-General Vincent directing 
him to retreat forthwith, and to evacuate all the British posts beyond Kingston. 
The order was not immediately acted upon, and a council of war was held at 
Burlington Heights, when it was resolved, in the then state of things, not to with- 
draw. Great credit is due to the oflicers who came to this decision, as the whole 
of the sick, from the state of the roads at that season of the year, must have fallen 
into the hands 6f the enemy had a different course been pursued ; as also, and 
from the same cause, the ordnance, stores, baggage, and provisions. The troops 
must, besides, have been subjected to great privations, seeing Kingston, on which 
they were to retire, was almost destitute of provisions. 

Two companies of the 100th regiment were withdrawn from Chariot teville, in 
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the London district of Upper Canada, where they had been stationed, and an 
order was given for disarming and disembodying the militia* While the militia 
was away, it was ascertained that a party of American and English deserters had 
plundered the houses of the inhabitants. In consequence of this, some of the 
militia officers and men, mustering altogether about forty-five, being supplied 
with arms and ammunition, marched under the command of Lieutenant Bostwick, 
in pursuit of the banditti, whom they overtook on the Lake Erie shore, about 
nine miles distant from Dover. They were attacked with such success, that 
several were killed and wounded, and eighteen taken prisoners, all of whom, save 
three, were tried at Ancaster, found guilty of high treason, and eight of them 
were executed. The president of Upper Canada duly appreciated the service thus 
rendered. It was acknowledged in a general order, and at the same time the 
major-general and president expressed a hope ‘‘ that so striking an instance of the 
. beneficial effects of unanimity and exertion in the cause of their country will not 
b / fail of producing a due effect on the militia of this province. He calls upon them 
to observe,” the order went on, how quickly the energetic conduct of forty-five 
individuals has succeeded in freeing the inhabitants of an extensive district 
from a numerous and well-armed banditti, who would soon have left them neither 
liberty nor property.” He asks them, if so much can be effected by so 
small a number, what may not be expected from the unanimous exertions of 
the whole population, guided and assisted by a spirit of subordination, and aided 
by his majesty’s troops, against an enemy who comes for no other purpose than 
to enslave, plunder, and destroy.” 

General Harrison arrived at Fort George early in November. He had seven- 
teen hundred men under him, and these, by order of Mr. Secretary Armstrong, 
were quartered on the inhabitants of Newark, and General Harrison and Colonel 
Scott, with their corps, shortly after embarked in Chauncey’s fleet for Sacketfs 
Harbour, leaving Fort George protected by Major-General McClure, with a few 
regular troops and bis militiamen two thousand seven hundred strong. This 
commander had had some evidence that he was not regarded with good-will by 
the poorer inhabitants, who were compelled to endure his presence, and he in 
consequence pillaged unmercifully the neighbouring barns and farm-houses. To 
repress the outrages committed under his sanction. Colonel Murray, with about 
five hundred men — regulars, militiamen, and Indians — advanced towards Forty- 
mile Creek, and subsequently to Twenty-mile Creek, and compelled the Ame- 
ricans to withdraw; but before doing so they had recourse to a measure of 
security, which many have condemned as wholly unjustifiable under the circum- 
stances. 

It was now the winter season and the cold was intense, such as is unknown in 
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England^ and snow had for some days been on the ground, when towards night- 
fall, on the 10th of December, General McClure gave notice to the inhabitants 
that in half an hour he intended to set the village on fire. A thunderbolt could 
not have caused so much distressing alarm as this stem announcement produced. 
It was the more afflicting as it was wholly unexpected ; and many hoped and 
believed that the threat, if not meant as a jest, was not intended to be carried 
strictly into execution. Those who held this opinion were soon mournfully unde- 
ceived when the firemen came round to consign every dwelling to the flames. Of 
a hundred and fifty houses, which composed the village, one only escaped the con- 
flagration, and the furniture of the inhabitants, as they could not remove it, 
generally shared the fate of their doomed abodes. Some scenes of horror were 
here witnessed, which it is sickening to recall. Counsellor Dickson was at that time 
a prisoner to the Americans. He had what was considered in those parts a fine 
library, which was wholly destroyed. His wife was confined to her bed by sickness, 
and in this sad state she was lifted into the street, and placed in the snow before her* 
door, to witness the total destruction by fire of her house and all that it contained. 
M‘Clure seems to have wished to throw the odium of this deed on another, and 
takes care to speak of it as distressing to his feelings, and as having been done by 
order of the secretary of war (Mr. Armstrong).’’ More than four hundred women 
and children were thus at once rendered houseless. They were without food or the 
means of obtaining any, and scarcely retained any clothing but that which they 
had on their backs. No shelter could be found but at a great distance, and that 
must be journeyed to through all the dreary horrors of an American winter. How- 
ever justifiable General McClure or Mr. Armstrong might deem the dreadful 
measure which had been adopted, humanity is shocked by the appalling spectacle 
of such a mass of hopeless misery as was here witnessed in the condition of these 
helpless sufferers. 

The British advanced, and McClure and his forces withdrew. Great indignation 
was expressed by the former at finding in Newark but a heap of smoking 
ruins. The conflagration was regarded as an act of monstrous barbarity on the 
part of the Americans ; but it is not clear that the object of the American com- 
mander was other than to annoy and distress the military it was his duty to 
oppose. 

Fort George having been abandoned by the enemy, was taken possession of by 
General Vincent. Lieutenant-General Drummond arrived out early in November 
to relieve Major-General Rottenburg in the military command and presidency of 
the upper province. Major Rial came at the same time. At York General 
Drummond was sworn into office, after which, with Major Rial, he proceeded to 
Fort St. George. There a retaliatory movement against the American lines was 
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planned^ and Drummond fearing that a favourable opportunity might be lost 
if the attempt were postponed till a communication could be had with the com- 
znanderwn-chief at Quebec, gave his voice in favour of instantly proceeding to 
action. At that moment, however, there were only two bateaux on the Niagara 
' shore, the rest being at Burlington Bay. This presented a difficulty which was 
eventually got over by the energy of Captain Kerby, an active militia officer, who, 
acting under the orders of the deputy assistant quartermaster*general, succeeded, 
though the weather was most unfavourable and the roads almost impassable, in 
getting a sufficient number of bateaux brought by land for the service of the 
troops. 

The 18th of December was fixed upon for the meditated enterprise, and the 
troops to be employed were a small detachment of royal artillery, the grenadiers 
of the royal Scots, the flank companies of the second battalion of the 41 at, which 
bad newly arrived from Europe, and the effective men of the 100th regiment, 

P giving a total of about five hundred and fifty rank and file. Under the command 
of Colonel Murray they crossed the river that night, and effected a landing at 
the Five*mile Meadows, a spot distant from Fort Niagara about three miles. At 
four in the morning the party commenced their march, the grenadiers of the 100th 
regiment leading the way. They, with a small detachment of royal artillery, cut 
oflT two or three of the enemy's pickets, and, which was more important, they 
surprised the sentinels on the glacis and at the gate, and succeeded in obtaining 
the watchword, which afforded considerable facilities for gaining admittance to 
the fort. The eastern demi-bastion was stormed by three companies of the 100th, 
and at the same time five other companies of the second battalion, led by Colonel 
Murray, who was assisted by Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, entered the fort by 
the main gate, which had been left open for the guard then momentarily expected 
to return from relieving sentries. The irruption of the assailants soon roused the 
defenders, and they and the American main«guard almost instantly rushed out 
of the 80 uth*east bIock*house, and in a hurried way fired several volleys, but with 
little precision or effect. There was a stone building within the fort, from which 
a few muskets were fired, but the British resolutely continued to advance, and in 
a few minutes all resistance was at an end and Fort Niagara their own. In this 
affair sixty-five were killed, twelve wounded, and three hundred and eighteen rank 
and file made prisoners. Some of the garrison, which had originally contained 
about four hundred and thirty men, effected their escape. Its defences were , 
strong, as there were twenty-seven pieces of ordnance mounted, some of which 
were 32-pounder8. The capture was of considerable importance, for three thousand 
stand of arms and pdany rifles were found in the arsenal, the ordnance and com- 
missariat stores were immense, and there was also a great stock of army clothiqg 
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and camp-equipage, and many articles which McClure had brought over ftom 
Fort George, here fell into the hands of the British, who sustained but a loss of 
; about twelve in killed aiid wounded in the progress of the enterprise, 
j In reporting to his government the loss of Fort Niagara, General McClure 
I described the assailants to have been in great force. “ The garrison,’* he said, 
was completely surprised. Our men,” he adds, were nearly all asleep in 
their tents ; the enemy rushed in and commenced a most horrid slaughter. Such 
as escaped the fury of the first onset retired to the old mess-house, where they 
kept up a destructive fire on the enemy until the want of ammunition com- 
pelled them to surrender. Although our force was very inferior and comparatively 
small indeed, I am induced to think the disaster is not attributable to any want 
of troops, but gross neglect in the commanding officer of the fort in not preparing, 
being ready, and looking out for the expected attack.” 

In the course of these hostilities, it must be observed with regret that a degree 
of exasperation existed which has not always been witnessed in the contests of 
civilized nations. In the same despatch from General McClure which announces 
the fall of Fort Niagara, other affairs are mentioned, in which the British are said 
to have acted a most inhuman part. He reports an attack to have been made on 
Lewistown Heights, by a party of savages, and he writes, The villages of Youngs- 
town, Lewistown, Manchester, and the Indian Tuscarora village, were reduced to 
ashes, and the inoffensive inhabitants, who could not escape, were, without regard 
to age or sex, inhumanly butchered by savages, headed by British officers painted.** 
It is not easy to believe that British officers could be so fond of blood as to dis- 
guise themselves as Indians, that they might share a dangerous enterprise. Such 
conduct, as it was not sanctioned by their government, could, however successful 
it might prove, gain them no honourable reward. The fact appears to be, that an 
Indian force, consisting of about five hundred men, attacked Lewistown, and 
routed a party of American militia, under Major Bennett. Major-General Rial, 
who was sent against the place on the same day that Fort Niagara was captured, 
found no enemy to contend with. Lewistown, and the villages near it, the British 
accounts state to have been fired by the Indians ; but that it was resolved to 
avenge the severity used towards the inhabitants of Newark has never been 
denied. 

Lieutenant-General Drummond took up his* head-quarters at Chippeway on 
the 28th, and on the 29th established himself within two miles of Fort Erie, and 
^ having reconnoitred the enemy’s position at Black Rock, determined on an imme- 
diate attack. In pursuance of this design, on the night of the 13th, Major-Gene- 
ral Rial, with four companies of the 8th regiment, two hundred and fifty men of 
the 41st, the light company of the 89th, the grenadiers of the 100th regiment, and 
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fifty militiamen^ making altogether fire hundred and ninety men^ with one hun- 
dred and twenty Indian runners, crossed the Niagara, and landed about two miles 
below Black Rock. The light infantry, proceeding along the road, secured 
an advance picket, and the bridge over the Conjuichity Schojeoquady, the boards 
of which had already been loosened preparatory to its destruction. A party, about 
four hundred strong, took up a position at the Sailor’s Battery, which is but a short 
distance from the bridge. Major-General Hall, who had been called upon by 
McClure to take upon himself the command of the regulars and militia, which had 
been assembled to repel the British, attempted, in the course of the night, to 
dislodge them, but without success, and the assailants were forced to retire in 
confusion. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 31st, the Royal Scots, in number about 
eight hundred, and a detachment of the 19th dragoons, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
, Gordon, of the royals, crossed over with the intention of landing at Black 
Rock, in order to turn the enemy’s position, while Major Rial should assail him 
below. This service was completely effected, though with some loss in the first 
instance. Through an error on the part of the pilots, several of the boats grounded 
on their passage. This exposed the troops to a heavy fire from the Black Rock 
battery, as well as from a considerable force drawn up on the beach, by which the 
royals lost three sergeants and thirteen rank and file, killed, and twenty-nine 
wounded. General Rial, however, now advanced, and the enemy, though 
strengthened by a large body of American militia, soon gave way. They aban- 
doned Black Rock and its battery, and withdrew to Buffalo, to which town they 
were pursued, and subsequently betook themselves to the woods. Eight pieces of 
ordnance and considerable stores were captured at these ports. The latter, as the 
means of removing them were wanting, were necessarily destroyed ; and the two 
villages, together with the United States vessels Chippeway^ Little Belty and 
Trippe, found aground near Buffalo Creek, were burnt, in retaliation for the 
destruction of Newark. .The British loss, on this occasion, was thirty-one killed, 
two wounded, and nine missing. One hundred and thirty Americans were made 
prisoners. The nine missing had strayed carelessly from the main body, and been 
surprised by an American scouting-party. Of that party, two officers were cap- 
tured, and one of them, a Lieutenant Totman, an Irishman, who had been settled 
in Canada, was shot, for having joined the enemies of England. 

Little more remains to be said of the campaign of 1813. After resorting to 
those measures of severity, which were thought just and necessary to requite the 
destruction of Newark, Major-General Rial evacuated the territory of the United 
States, with the exception of Fort Niagara, wfiere a small garrison was left, and 
the centre division of the army of Upper Canada hastened to retire into w'inter 
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quartefs at St. David’s, Burlington Heights, and York. Several of the American 
historians of the war, condemn the conduct of the British as unnecessarily cruel ; 
as exhibiting, with the ferocity, the all-desolating ruin, of the locust but such 
complaints are almost inseparable from the progress of hostilities. What has. 
been stated will at least prove that the barbarity was not all on one side ; and the 
result of the campaign was not very favourable to those who had provoked and 
commenced the struggle. 

Mr. Thomson, an American editor, thus sums up their losses and gains ; — The 
American arms had attained a high degree of reputation ; but no one advantage 
was obtained to atone for the blood and treasure which had already been 
exhausted. The capital of Upper Canada had been taken. It was scarcely cap- 
tured before it was abandoned. The bulwark of the province, Fort George, had 
been gallantly carried ; but an inferior force had been suffered to escape, after 
being beaten ; and the conquerors were soon after confined to the works of the 
garrison, and closely invested upwards of six months. The long-contemplated 
attack on Montreal was frustrated ; Kingston still remained a safe and advanta- 
geous harbour in the hands of the enemy ; and a fortress which might have been 
long, and obstinately, and effectually defended, was surrendered with scarcely a 
struggle, and under circumstances mysterious in the extreme, to the retaliating 
invaders of the American Niagara frontier. In the course of the summer of 1813, 
the American army possessed every position between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie, on both sides of the Niagara, In the wintef of the same year, after having 
gradually lost their possessions on the British side of that stream, they were 
deprived of their possessions on their own.” 

To call off the attention of the Americans from Canada, which they had appeared 
determined if possible to wrest from England, it was determined to threaten their 
coast. Her extensive sea-board renders her, in that direction, peculiarly vulner- 
able when engaged in war with a great maritime power ; and with this purpose in 
view Rear-Admiral Cockburn, in the Marlhorougky seventy-four, with some frigates 
and smaller vessels, made their appearance in Chesapeake Bay, on the 4th of 
March, 1813. To capture or destroy the United States frigate Constellation was 
their first object, but this was defeated by the Constellation moving up the river 
to a part where she could not be approached. The admiral was then obliged to 
console himself by taking soundings of the bay, in doing which he lost two men 
from the shot of the enemy. Mr. James speaks of this as a wanton act, seeing 
no fire had been opened on them ; but it is to be remembered the American navy 
well knew it was with no friendly purpose that the work then in progress was 
commenced. It was distinctly an act of war, which they had a right to defeat or 
requite with arms. 
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Admiral Cockbum reached the Chesapeake, from Bermuda, by the end of the 
month, bringing with him the San Domingo and other ships. As he proceeded up 
the river, he ordered an attack on four armed schooners, discovered at the mouth 
of the Rappahannock river, and this was done, and the schooners taken, the 
breeze having failed, by five British boats, under the orders of Lieutenant Polking- 
borne, of the San Domingo. ^^Thus,” says Mr. James, ^^were four American 
schooners, mounting thirty-one guns, manned with two hundred and nineteen 
men, and whose united size exceeded one thousand tons, captured by five British 
boats, armed with two 12-pound carronades, and manned with only one hundred 
and five men, officers included. Our loss was two killed and eleven wounded.” 

Admirals Warren and Cockburn now acted in conjunction, and after the lapse 
of a week or two Cockburn was sent, with a squadron of small vessels, and two of 
the captured schooners, to explore the rivers at the head of the bay, and, if pos- 
sible, to intercept the enemy’s communications and supplies, and destroy his 
foundries, stores, and public erections at Frenchtown. On the evening of the 
28th of April, the rear-admiral, with the brigs Fontaine and Mohawk^ and the 
tenders Dolphin^ Racer, and Highflyer, entered the river, taking with him in the 
boats a hundred and fifty marines and five artillerymen. A mistake occurred at 
the starting, and the boats got into the Bohemia, when they ought to have 
remained in the Elk, and they did not arrive at their destination till late on the 
following morning, and, in consequence, the inhabitants of Frenchtown were 
enabled to prepare for their reception. The British were accordingly fired upon 
as soon as they approached ; but this did not prevent the marines from landing, 
and the American militia at the battery were soon obliged to abandon their 
post, leave the works, and disperse themselves in the woods. The town itself lies 
at a distance of a mile from the shore, and it was on this occasion visited with no 
military severity ; but the public stores were seized, comprehending a large quan- 
tity of flour, army clothing, saddles, bridles, and various descriptions of merchan- 
dise ; and these, with the stores in which they were found, were destroyed. The 
guns of the battery were spiked, and the expedition returned without experiencing 
any loss, and without shedding any American blood. It was the policy of the 
admiral to spare the inhabitants of every place which abstained from unnecessary 
opposition to the British, to respect their property as well as their persons, and 
while removing or burning, as the case might be, all descriptions of merchandise 
and munitions of war, to pay a fair price for such supplies of cattle and food as 
might be immediately required. It was intimated, at the same time, that oppo- 
sition would bring down on those who resortl^d to it all the severities of military 
execution. In the course of this expedition, as the boats rounded Turkey Point, 
descending the Elk, they perceived a large estate, abounding with cattle. Admiral 
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Cockbum went on shore and ordered the person in charge of them to select a 
certain number of oxen and sheep for his use, and name their market value* This 
was done, the supply claimed was immediately paid for, and nothing in or about 
the farm was damaged. 

Information was brought to the admiral that at Specucie Island considerable 
stores of cattle and provision might be found* and to that place he now directed 
his course. He passed near Havre de Grace on his way. This is a small village 
on the west side of the Susquehanna, situate above the confluence of that river 
with the Chesapeake. Protected by its insignificance, Havre de Grace was in no 
danger of an attack from the British, but the inhabitants were so ill advised as 
to open a six-gun battery on the squadron when it approached, and an American 
ensign was raised in a spirit of chivalrous defiance. This insolence was soon 
requited by the admiral ; he, however, proceeded on his way and cast anchor off 
the Specucie Island, where having landed, he purchased a supply of cattle, for 
which he duly paid the owner, as he had done at Turkey Point; This done, 
he immediately sailed for Havre de Grace, which was so far defended by the 
shallowness of the water that it could only be reached by the boats of the 
squadron. In these, at midnight on the 2nd of May, a hundred and fifty marines 
and the five artillerymen were embarked, and proceeded as silently as possible up 
the river. The Dolphin and Highflyer tenders, which attempted to follow them, 
got into shoal water, and were obliged to remain distant six miles from the intended 
point of attack. By daylight the six-gun battery was approached, which immediately 
opened its fire ; but the marines on landing soon made it their own, and Lieutenant 
Westphall, having got on shore with his boat's crew, turned the guns of the 
battery on the retreating American militia. They withdrew to the further side of 
the town, but the inhabitants ventured to fire on the British from behind houses, 
walls, and trees, and though a flag of truce was sent to require them to desist, 
the firing w^as continued, and even the bearer of the flag of truce was wounded in 
the hand. Then fire-eyed fury " directed the operations of the day, and the 
instant destruction of everything immediately before the assailants was the con- 
sequence; but still the houses in which the occupants had peaceably remained 
were spared, and women, who, on the first alarm, had fled, but subsequently 
returned, were allowed to take from the boats articles which they identified as 
their property. Some of the inhabitants represented to the admiral that the i 
firing, which had been visited with chastisement, was the work of a headstrong 
few, adding, that the individuals who were most obstinately bent on annoying 
the British had been the first to run away, though before they had arrogantly 
declared it was impossible for their village to be taken. The houses of these blus- 
tering but pusillanimous runaways were pointed out by their neighbours, and were 
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consigned to the flames. Though wounded, Lieutenant Westphall made pri- 
soner an American captain of militia, and several other prisoners were made ; 
among them an Irishman, named O’Neill. The guns were taken from the 
battery, and about a hundred and thirty stand of arms were carried off’ or 
destroyed. 

Leaving Havre de Grace, one division of the boats took a northern direction, 
with a view of effecting the destruction of a cannon-foundry, the existence of 
which they had learned from the people of Havre de Grace. It was soon reached, 
and found to be protected by a battery with five long 24-pounders. The foundry 
and its defences were instantly attacked and destroyed, with the guns and twenty- 
eight long 32-pounder8 and four carronades, which were nearly or quite completed. 
Another division of boats ascended the Susquehanna, where the destruction of 
five vessels and a large quantity of flour was effected. 

Another affair of a like character speedily followed. On the 6th of May, at 
night, the marines and artillerymen employed in the former enterprise proceeded 
in boats up the river Sassafras, which divides the counties of Kent and Cecil, and 
advanced towards the villages of Georgetown and Fredericktown, which lie on 
opposite sides of the river. On the way they met with a boat and two of the inha- 
bitants of one of the neighbouring towns in it. Having approached within two 
miles of the towns just named, the men taken in the boat were sent forward, 
instructed by the admiral to warn their countrymen against acting as the inhabi- 
tants of Havre de Grace had done, and to assure them that if they were so unwise 
as to pursue the same line of conduct, their towns would inevitably share the same 
fate; but, on the contrary, if they did not attempt resistance, no injury should be 
done to their persons or their houses. The strictest discipliue, they were assured, 
would be observed, and the shipping and public property only would be seized. 
Whatever provisions or other necessaries might be required should be paid for at a 
fair market price. This message did not produce the intended eflTect, and the 
admiral, in his despatch, says, “ After having allowed time for it to be digested, 
he directed the boats to advance, and soon found that the most unwise alternative 
was adopted ; for, on reaching within about a mile of the town, a most heavy 
fire of musketry was opened on the British from about four hundred men, divided 
and intrenched on the two opposite banks and aided by one long gun. The fire 
was smartly returned by the launches and rocket-boats with good effect, and the 
admiral with the marines pushed ashore and landed immediately above the 
enemy’s position; and doing this insured the capture of the town or the bringing 
of him to decided action. He declined the latter, and on seeing the English 
had reached dry ground and that the marines had fixed their bayonets, he fled to 
the woods and did not reappear, nor could the admiral gain any tidings of hi©. 
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I gave him, however,” he adds, “ the mortification of seeing, from wherever he 
had hid himself, that I was keeping my word with respect to the towns, which 
(excepting the houses of those who continued peaceably in them and had taken 
no part in the attack made on us) were forthwith destroyed, as were four yessel$ 
lying in the river, and some stores of sugar, of timber, and of merchandise/' 
The severity here used was productive of some good, for proceeding down the 
river to a town, which he had observed seated on a branch of it, about half-way, 
he 'there had the satisfaction to find that what had passed at Georgetown, 
Fredericktown, and Havre had had its effect, and made the inhabitants under- 
stand that they had more to expect from Britisli generosity than from erecting 
batteries and opposing with their means the force sent against them. On landing, 
the English officers were informed, on the part of the inhabitants, that they had 
prepared no guns and had not called out the militia to provoke by any unavailing 
opposition. In consequence of this, Admiral Cockburn, having ascertained that 
there were no public stores in the place, no arms or munitions of war, paid the 
money price of such articles as he required, giving the full value, and left them well 
satisfied with the pacific resolution they had adopted. Other places in the neigh- 
bourhood deomed it policy to communicate with the British commander, and to 
intimate that they felt they were in his power, and would therefore attempt to give 
no interruption to a force which they could not efiectually resist. In consequence 
of these repf^entations, they were spared a hostile visitation. In the admirals 
proceedings vigour and humanity seem to have been happily combined. Some 
American writers, however, insist that the severity used, where unnecessary pro- 
vocation is stated to have been given, was wholly unjustifiable. One of them. 
Doctor Smith, prefers the following bitter accusation: History blushes to 

recapitulate the depredations and conflagrations which were here perpetrated. 
The pen of the historian cannot record one solitary exploit of honourable warfare, 
worthy the arms of an heroic nation. The outrages of the sailors and marines 
were to the last degree shocking and indefensible. They committed indiscrimi- 
nate havoc upon every species of private property along the shores of the bay and 
on the margin of its inlets.” This language Mr. James declares to have been 
used “ for the double purpose of prejudicing the British character in the eyes o 
the other nations of Europe, and of filling the ranks of the American army from 
among the western or Kentucky patriots;” and he does not hesitate 
American citizens of the first consequence in Baltimore, Annapolis, and W as - 
ington, when they have gone on board the British Chesapeake squadron, as they 
frequently did with flags to obtain passports or other favours, and these inflamma- 
tory paragraphs were shown to them, never failed to declare with 
that they had been penned without the slightest regard to truth.” The North 
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American Review honourably states that the British were always desirous of 
making a fair purchase and of paying the full value of what they received ; and/’ 
the writer adds, is no more than justice to the enemy to state that, in some 
instances, money was left behind in a conspicuous place to the full amount of what 
was taken away.” James pertinently remarks on the course pursued by the English 
and American commanders, that in this case Cockburn wished the inhabitants of 
the towns he* visited for their own sakes only to remain neutral ; but General 
Hull, in his famous proclamation, prepared with so much care at Washington, 
invited the Canadian people to become open traitors to their country ; and threat- 
ened those who refused with all the horrors and calamities of war.” 

A gallant exploit was performed on the 12th of June by the boats of the Nar- 
cissus. About forty men, commanded by Lieutenant Cririe and Lieutenant P. 
Savage, of the marines, were despatched to cut out the United States schooner 
Surveyor. Captain Travis, who had command of the Surveyor^ prepared to resist 
the assailants with determination, and furnished each of his men with two 
muskets. They calmly awaited the approach of the British, and reserved their 
fire till they were within pistol-shot. The English, however, undeterred by this 
opposition, resolutely went forward, boarded the schooner, and made her their 
prize. Three men were killed and six wounded, on our part. Five of the Ameri- 
cans were wounded ; the brave exertions used to save the ship gained them the 
praises of the captors, and Lieutenant Cririe returned Captain Travis his swor^, 
as a nuark of his esteem. ^ 

Early in June, Admiral Warren returned from Bermuda to the Chesapeake, 
bringing a battalion of marines with him, part of the 102nd regimenl^ and two 
hundred and fifty of the Independent Foreigners, or Canadian chasseurs, and three 
hundred of the royal marines artillery, amounting, in the whole, to a force of two 
thousand six hundred and fifty men. 

The Junon, of forty-six guns, commanded by Captain Sanders, reached the 
Hampton Roads on the 18th of June. The American Commodore Cassin manned 
fimen gun-boats with seamen and marines from the Constellation frigate, to 
atfiBfmpt the capture or destruction of the Junon. Fifty infantry from Criney 
Island, under Captain Tarbin, were to co-operate with the gun-boats, and in the 
afternoon of the 20th the attack was commenced at a moment when the object of 
it liy becalmed. . Captain Sanders returned the fire which the boats opened on 
him, aiid*a cannonade was kept up for three quarters of an hour, though but little 
execiItKm was done. At the end of that time, a breeze sprung up, and this enabled 
the Barrosa, of forty»two guns, and the Laurestinus, of twenty-eig§t, to come to 
the assistance of the Junon^ which compelled Commodore Cassin to call off the 
gun«boats and abandon his design. He represented the Jimon to have suffered 
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I severely^ but she appears to have been very slightly damaged, and lost by the 
I attack but one man. 

Great alarm was created by the British ships now seen in Hampton Roads. 
They amounted to thirteen sail in the whole, and consisted of three seventy-fours, 
a sixty-four armte enjiute, four frigates, and five sloops. Transports and tenders 
were lying at distances from Craney Island, of from seven to thirteen miles. The 
boats, assembling near the sterns of the ships, soon gave to observers on shore 
note of preparation,’* and, as it was concluded some attempt on the part of the 
British would speedily be made, a hundred and fifty of the Constellation's seamen 
and marines were sent by the commanding officer at Norfolk, to a battery of 18- 
pounders, in the north-west, and about four hundred and eighty Virginian militia- 
men, exclusive of officers, were ordered to reinforce a detachment of artillery, which, 
wit!) two 24-pounders, and four 6-pounders, was established on the west side of 
the island, and the fifteen gun-boats which had been sent to attack the Junon 
were also put in requisition on the occasion. 

A division of seventeen or eighteen boats was put in motion early in the morn- 
ing of the 22nd, which contained about eight hundred men, and acted under 
General Beckwith. They passed the point of Nansemond river, and the men were 
put ashore at Pig’s Point, near to the inlet which divides Craney Island from the 
„ mainland. When thus far advanced, greater difficulties presented themselves 
, than had been previously contemplated, and the troops returned without attempt- 
fi^'^ ing anything. The second division, consisting of fifteen boats, carried five hundred 
men of the 102nd regiment, two hundred seamen, with parties of Canadian 
chasseurs and battalion marines, commanded by Captain Pechell, of the St. 
Domingo, They reached the north-west side of the island, directly in front of the 
battery which was defended by the men from the Constellation, After some deli- 
beration, in which Captain Pechell, the senior officer, differed from Captains 
Hanchett, Maude, and Romilly, of the engineers, whose opinion was unfavourable 
to the meditated attack. Captain Hanchett, in the Diadem's launch, undertook 
to lead the boats into action. Having preceded the other boats about sixty 
yards, while sustaining a heavy fire from the batteries, his boat unfortunately 
grounded. He was at that moment not more than a hundred yards distant from 
the enemy, and, drawing a union-jack round him, he prepared to wade to the 
shore, with a view of endeavouring to carry the battery by storm ; but on finding 
th^t there was an accumulation of slimy mud three or four feet in depth, this idea 
was necessarily given up, and he made a signal for the boits in his rear to be care- 
ful not to approach too close. The signal, in the excitement of the moment, was j 
not attended to, and one or two of them ran aground. They were struck by thfe I 
j enemy’s shot and sunk. Grape and canister w^ere now poured upon them from 
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the battery ; and a six-pound shot, passing through the launch, on the starboard 
side, wounded Captain Hanchett on the hip, and killed and wounded several of his 
men. Hanchett fell, but quickly rising again, was exerting himself to save some of the 
seamen whose boat had been sunk, when he received a langridge shot in his thigh, 
from the effects of which he swooned, and was shortly after reconveyed to Diadem. 
This affair, though of little moment, was at the time put forth in the United States 
journals as an important triumph. The American infantry, and the marines from 
the Constellation^ fired on the English, who had belonged to the sunken boats, 
while they were struggling in the mud and water. This has been mentioned as a 
reproach to the Americans, and on their part it is stoutly denied. An inquiry into 
the truth of the charge was instituted, and the conduct imputed is said to have 
been very satisfactorily disproved. When operations like these are going forward, 
it is impossible for the combatants at all times to be restrained within those 
limits which civilization professes to impose, on the wild ferocity of excited war- 
riors. The enemy’s fire was, at all events, not very destructive, as only three men 
were killed and sixteen wounded. Sixty-two men, including two sailors, were 
reported missing on this occasion, and of these forty reached the shore, and 
offered their services to the enemy. 

The effective men of the 102nd regiment, the Canadian chasseurs, and bat- 
talion marines, with three companies of ships’ marines, making in all two thousand 
men, commanded by Major-General Beckwith, embarked in the night of the 
25th of June, under the orders of Rear-Admiral Cockburn, being covered by the 
Mohawk sloop, and the lau/*ches of the squadron. Before daylight on the fol- 
lowing morning, the advance, consisting of six hundred and fifty men, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, and having two 6-pounders with them, landed to the 
westward of Hampton, a town distant about eighteen miles from Norfolk. The 
main body, under Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, reached the shore, and soon after 
the advance and the whole force moved forward. The enemy had a post that was 
defended by a considerable corps, who also kept open the communication between 
the upper part of the country and Norfolk. It was attacked by the troops under 
Sir Sydney Beckwith, and speedily defeated with the loss of guns, camp, and 
colours. In order to turn the enemy’s position, the troops were marched towards 
the great road, leading from the country into the rear of the town. While this 
was going on. Admiral Cockburn caused the rocket-boats and launches to open a 
fire on the batteries. The effect of this was everything that could be wished|^ as 
the enemy was so codl^letely occupied by the rocket-boats, that the advanced 
guard of the force landed, had cleared a road, and were about to make an attack 
on his flank, before they were perceived. The Americans then moved to a posi- 
tion nearer Hampton, but were finally engaged by Lieutenant-Colonel Napier. 
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They proceeded towards the rear of the town, when a detachment under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Williams pushed through, and forced their way over a bridge of 
planks into the enemy’s camp. The result has been stated. 

On this occasion, as on many others, much was said of the enormities com- 
mitted by the British. There really seems to have been little foundation for the i 
accusations preferred. The Georgetown Federal Republican,” ol‘ July 7th, refutes 
the more serious of them. Some plundering seems to have occurred ; but this, if 
blamable at such a moment, must surely be expected. 

A little expedition was sent on the 4th of July to Ocracoke Harbour to put 
down the commerce carried on between that harbour, which is situate on the 
North Carolina coast, and various places reached by inland navigation. About 
four hundred rank and file were embarked, and a small detachment of artillery. 
The squadron, consisting of the Romulus, the Fox, the Nemesis, the Conflict gun- 
brig, and the Highflyer and Cockchafer tenders, arrived in the night of the 12th 
off Ocracoke Bar. The troops were landed ; and though fired upon as they 
approached, soon carried all before them. Several vessels were seized, and the 
towns of Portsmouth and Ocracoke taken possession of by the English. They 
remained there two days, and as the inhabitants gave them no annoyance, they 
were not treated with harshness. Eventually the invaders were permitted to 
withdraw unmolested. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

However exhilarated the citizens of the United States might feel while contem- 
plating the exploits of their countrymen in arms, on sea or on land, the expense of 
the war was sensibly felt, and was to the government a constant source of painful 
anxiety, often of serious embarrassment. In the first contest with England, this 
had been the cause of disaffection and alarm. Paper money, as it is called, — 
promises to pay which could not be fulfilled, — had been widely circulated, and 
were remembered by the older inhabitants of the United States, as identified with 
sorrow, mortification, and ruin. From its reputed worthlessness, it was found 
impossible to keep it in circulation. Subsequently, it was suggested to congress 
that a bank like that of England, would advance the interests of the republic, 
which might issue its notes payable in specie on demanfi. The idea was a good 
one, had it been possible to carry it out. That was found by the American finan- 
ciers, a task beyond their powers. To form an establishment, to call it a bank, and 
permit it to issue notes, was not impracticable ; but to give value to the paper 
which might emanate from it, to make the people of every nation anxious to hold 
it, — in a word, to produce something resembling the Bank of England on Ameri- 
can ground, that was not given to mortal man to accomplish at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Congress granted a charter, took a part of the stock, and agreed to make the 
notes payable for all debts due to the government, and, for a time, the bank thus 
called into existence was fortunate, and paid such large dividends that envious 
hostility to it sprung up in Pennsylvania and other states, and it was denounced 
as dangerous to the constitution and anti-republican. The opponents of such 
an institution proved too strong for its friends. In 1785 they prevailed in the 
legislature, and the charter was repealed. Notwithstanding this, the bank con- 
tinued its business.* Its friends muster^ in greater strength in 1786, and the 
charter was renewed for fourteen years.1 ‘ The banks established in Philadelphia, 
Massachusetts, and New York, were the only ones in existence in the ’^United 
States when the federal constitution came into operation. In the second session 
of congress, a plan brought forward by a Mr. Hamilton, for a United States bank, 
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was adopted. Its capital was to be ten millions of dollars, one-fifth of which sum 
was to be furnished by the general government, and the remainder by individual 
subscription. The subscribers were allowed to pay seventy-five per cent, of the 
sums for which they engaged, in certificates of the funded debt, and the remain- 
der in cash. Congress was to permit the establishment of no other bank. This 
endured for some years, but, getting into the hands of the Federalists, the party 
opposed to them in politics prevented the renewal of its charter. After its affairs 
were wound up in the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, no fewer than forty-one state 
banks were iet up. Increase and multiply” seems to have been their motto, so 
that at the time war was renewed, the total number of banks in the United States 
amounted to one hundred and twenty ! 

“ The government,” says the writer of the ‘ History of Banks,’ out of ten- 
derness for the people, or a tender regard for their own popularity, perhaps a 
mixture of both, had resolved to carry on the war without the imposition of taxes. 
They relied upon loans. But the loan-market of Europe was shut against them ; 
and at home a large proportion of the monied men were opposed to the war, and 
not well inclined to furnish the means of carrying it on. The gSvernment were 
obliged to tempt lenders by the offer of very advantageous terms ; and, as the 
war went on and their necessities increased, the terms they ofiered became still 
more favourable. Even ttie most tempting offers proved no match for the political 
prejudices of eastern capitalists ; a most striking proof that avarice is a passion 
less strong than hate. But in the middle and southern states, where the war was 
popular, those who had money, or could command it, were pushed by the double 
impulse of patriotism and interest, to subscribe to the government loans. In 
some cases, the banks themselves became the lenders ; in most others, they lent 
to the individuals who lent to the government. Things went on this way till the 
middle of 1814. The government was then in the greatest distress for money, 
and more clamorous than ever for loans. But the banks had already gone to the 
utmost limit of their means ; their capitals were all invested ; they had put more 
notes into circulation than they could keep there ; and, provided they continued 
to redeem those notes, that is, to pay their own debts, it would be impossible 
for them to lend the government any more money, or to enable individuals to 
lend it. 

Examples of successful fraud seldom lack imitators. In this exigency, the 
bank directors bethought themselves of what the Bank of England had done and 
was still doing. They well knew how profitable a speculation it had proved to 
that bank; it was suggested among them, and the resolution was presently 

: adopted, to suspend specie payments, 

I To carry this scheme into successful operation, it was necessary first to 
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secure the tacit approbation of the government; for if the government would 
consent to go on receiving their notes in payment of all public dues, it would 
give them a credit which would sustain their circulation. The government was at 
the mercy of the banks. Overwhelmed with financial distresses, brought upon 
them by their own neglect to provide sufficient pecuniary means for carrying on 
the war, they bad no power to refuse; for if the banks did not supply them with 
money, where were they to get it ? Accordingly, the government gave a tacit 
consent; and, by a compact among the bank directors, the suspension of specie 
payments took place simultaneously or nearly so, throughout the middle, northern, 
and western states.” 

Of course it was considered by most of the banks a very pleasant and profitable 
thing to suspend payments in specie. It would be too much to say that the 
community eventually found it either one or the other. The histories of all times 
and all nations concur in nothing more decidedly than this, that to tamper with 
the currency of a country is a most dangerous experiment. On the face of it 
such it appears to be, but countless evils lurk out of sight which the most expe- 
rienced financier cannot guard against, and a host of grievances are likely to 
I j follow in its train, for which the ablest statesman can hardly be prepared. The 
i i lesson, taught long before, was only repeated in the United States. 

! Notwithstanding the financial difficulties with which he had to contend, Mr. 

! Madison was still bent on snatching Canada from England, or on disturbing those 

I whom he could not conquer. American detachments frequently made incursions, 

j which, however insignificant in themselves, showed the animus which prevailed, 

' and gave the inhabitants great annoyance. A foraging party of General Cass’s 

I regulars, consisting of forty-five men, left Detroit, early in December, on a 

marauding expedition, commanded by Lieutenant Larwell. It reached the know- 
ledge of Lieutenant Henry Medcalf; and, though the Canadian militia was 
then disembodied, he contrived to prevail on three sergeants and seven rank and 
file of the Norfolk militia to accompany him, and commenced a march of a 
hundred and twenty miles, to the scene of Larwell’s operations. On the way a few 
officers and men joined them, making in the whole a force of thirty-seven men. 

I He advanced to Chatham, and there being informed that the objects of his search 

j were at a house belonging to one Macrae, he went forward with twenty-seven 

I of his companions, eight of the thirty-seven being so exhausted by fatigue that 

they could proceed no further. On approaching the house, the door was found 
secured, and a desperate resistance they supposed was contemplated. Sergeant I 
McQueen burst open the door with the butt-fend of a musket, the Cfanadians 
entered, and, after a short struggle, in which two or three of the Americans were 
killed, Larwell and his companions, numbering forty in all, found it necessary tp 
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surrender. Medcalf obtained promotion from Lieutenant-General Drummond for 
this bold and successful effort. 

Along the Detroit and Lake Erie shores, the incursions of the Americans were 
so frequent that it became necessary to take serious notice of them, and a small 
force of regulars, consisting of the two flank companies of the Royal Scots, tho 
light company of the 89th, and a detachment of rangers and Kent militia, under 
Captain Caldwell, making one hundred and ninety-six in all, was stationed at fin 
Indian village on the Thames, known by the name of Delawaretown, and situate 
thirty-four miles above the Moravian village. This step having been resolved 
upon early in the year (1814), on the 3rd of March, a communication was received 
which anibunced that an American foraging party was at Longwood, a place 
about fifteen miles along the Moravian road. Early on the following morning, 
Captain Basden, of the 89th, moved forward with three flank companies and the 
militia, and about fifty Indians, under Colonel Elliot. The Americans, consisting 
of rangers and mounted infantry, amounting to one hundred and sixty men, 
were under Captain A. K. Halenes. That officer, apprized of the advance of 
the British, fell back five miles to Twenty- mile Creek, where there was a deep 
ravine, bounded on each side by a lofty height, and there on the western 
side Captain Halenes formed an encampment in a hollow square, three sides of 
which were defended by a redoubt or breastwork of felled trees. 

The snow lay deep on the ground on the morning of the 4th of March, when 
Captain Basden approached the height on which the American officer had 
established himself. To advance was difficult through the snow ; but he rejected 
the advice of those who, by a circuitous route, would have conducted him to the 
rear of the enemy’s camp, and having ordered the militia to make a flank move- 
ment on the right, while the Indians did the like on the left, he with his 
regulars dashed down the ravine and up the opposing height, to within about three 
yards of the enemy’s intrenchment. Several well-directed volleys here saluted the 
assailants ; they still boldly advanced, but all their efforts were fruitless, and they 
were at length compelled to retire, having lost a captain, a lieutenant, and twelve 
rank and file, in killed and wounded ; and Captain Basden, one lieutenant, five 
sergeants, and forty-two rank and file, wounded ; on the other side the loss was 
remarkably small, as it did not exceed four killed and four wounded. 

It was the wish of the American government to compel the British to abandon 
these frontier posts in Upper Canada, and to recapture Fort Niagara. Some 
unimportant movement was made by General Brown, which led to no result ; but 
on the 19th of March, General Wilkinson advanced from Plattsburg to Chazee, 
and sent Brigadier-General Macomb forward with a corps of riflemen and a 
brigade of infantry, across the ice to Isle la Motte, and thence to Swanton 
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I Vermont. The line of separation betweea4he United States and Lower Canada was 
crossed on the 22nd, and the Americans possessed themselves of the village of 
Phillipsburg. This is an insignificant place, about a mile within the boundary- 
line, situate on the edge of the bay, and containing from sixty to seventy houses. 
On the 26th, hbwever, the Americans found it advisable to withdraw, in conse- 
quence pf the near approach of a British force. Three days afterwards the Ame- 
rican army, from three to four thousand strong, advanced from Champlain against 
fifteen hundred British regulars and militiamen, then stationed at La Colle mill. 
This mill was built of stone, the walls were about eighteen inches thick, with a 
modern or shingled roof. It had been placed in a state of defence, and on the 
north bank of the river, a little to the right of the mill, a small house, ’|N>mmuni- 
cating with it by a wooden bridge, had been converted into a blockhouse, being 
provided with a breastwork of logs. Misled by a blundering guide, the enemy 
first took the road to Burtonville. They turned about, and through a second 
mistake entered the main road near Odelltovvn, distant about three miles from 
the mill. Various obstacles were thrown in their way, and these so delayed them 
that they did not approach the garrison till three hours after notice of their advance 
had been received. Then an attack was made, which was bravely resisted j but 
the fire of the besieged after some hours slackened, from their ammunition failing. 
Eventually, at dusk, the enemy withdrew from the prdlince. The British loss in 
this affair amounted to about fifty-five, killed, wounded, and missing. The Ame- 
ricans, from being exposed in a greater degree, suffered much more severely. No 
vast importance can be attached to the successful defence of a place like La Colle ; 
but it was thought much of at the time, as the general orders of the American 
commander transpired, which indicated an overweening confidence in his means, 
and in effect told his men that they were to— 

“ lleturn victorious or return no more.” 

Still hankering after Canada, early in April we find new and formidable prepara- 
tions going on for snatching that important dependency from Great Britain, 
Major-General Brown again moved from Sackett's Harbour to Bohemia, and then 
advancing, fixed his head-quarters at Buffalo. From this point he did not move 
till the middle of June, when he received orders to this effect, — *^To carry Fort 
Erie, and beat up the enemy^s quarters at Chippeway; but in case the English 
fleet should get the command of Lake Ontario, he was then to recross the strait.” 
It was. not till the 2nd of July that he was ready to advance, at the head of 
three thousand regulars, swelled by militiamen^ Indians, and others, to four thou- 
sand men, besides a corps of volunteers; ‘^making,” according to Mr. James, 
aggregate of at least flve thousand men,” To these, Major Rial could only oppose 
the Royal Scots first battalion, the 100th and 103rd regiments, a troop of the 19th 
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i light dragoons, and a detachment of artillery, giving a total of about eighteen 
hundred men, and out of them a chain of forts was to be garrisoned which spread 
over an extent of frontier of about seventy miles. Brown crossed the strait on the 
3rd of July, and summoned Fort Erie to surrender. It contained at that time two 
companies of the 8th and 100th regiments, and a small detachriient of artillery. 
The place was, in fact, so wanting in the means of defence, that successful resist- 
ance could not be thought of, and surrender was inevitable. Including officers, 
there were a hundred and fifty prisoners made at Fort Erie. They were carried 
across the river, to be marched into New York, and a small detachment of Ame- 
rican artillery, under Lieutenant Macdonough, was appointed to garrison the 
capture'dlfort, which was, moreover, defeiKied by three schooners on the lake. 

There were, at Chippeway, under Lieutenant-Colonel Pearson, two hundred and 
thirty of the Royal Scots, four hundred and fifty of the 100th regiment, and a 
detachment of artillery, making, in the whole, a force of seven hundred and sixty 
men, exclusive of the sedentary militia, three hundred in number. At Chippeway, 
the news of the landing of the invading force reached Major-General Rial at about 
eight o’clock the same morning. He forthwith ordered that post to be reinforced 
by five companies of the Royal Scots. He, however, felt himself then to be too 
W'eak to do more than reconnoitre the enemy. On the 4th, General Scott’s brigade, 
with a company of artill^y, was thrown by the main road along the margin of 
the river, and was speedily followed by General Ripley’s brigade, and the field 
and park artillery, commanded by Major Hindman. Near Street’s Creek the 
British advance was encountered, and Colonel Pearson was compelled to retreat, 
having first destroyed the bridge. After some smart skirmishing, the Americans 
continued to move forward. This bridge was repaired by their pioneers, and the 
army having crossed, took up a position on the right bank of Street’s Creek; the 
first brigade opposite the bridge, the second forming the second line, and the 
volunteers the third. The artillery was placed on the right of the encampment, 
on the bank of the Niagara, where the riflemen and Indians were posted. 

The American army, at this period, deducting the force left as a garrison in 
Fort Erie, is believed to have exceeded four thousand men, provided with nine 
field-pieces and howitzers, several 12 and three 18-pounders. Major-General 
Rial, who had been joined by four hundred and eighty rank and file of the 8th 
regiment, and who, reckoning militiamen and Indians, found himself at the head 
of two thousand one hundred and thirty men, having with them two 24-pounders 
and a Scinch howitzer, determined on attacking the enemy. They accordingly 
advanced, and several gallant charges were made, and some partial advantages 
gained, but the superior strength of the enemy rendered ultimate success hope- 
less, and the British were ordered to retire to Chippeway. The retreat was covered 
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by the 8th regiment and Colonel Pearson's light detachment, and it was effected 
in good order. Our loss amounted to three captains, three subalterns, seven 
sergeants, and one hundred and thirty-five killed. 

Some skirmishing subsequently occurred, in which General Drummond and 
Major-General Rial took part, being opposed to the American commanders Brown 
and Scott. The details of this, though preserved with unnecessary care, present 
no feature of remarkable interest ; nothing that could be regarded as important in 
its consequences, as leading to a termination of the struggle between the two 
countries. It may however be remarked, that in the petty warfare carried on in 
America, while the operations were necessarily on so small a scale that the 
politician can hardly excuse the historian for recording them, more waidone to 
irritate the people of the hostile countries than occurred in the mightier strife 
which convulsed all Europe and overthrew the colossal power of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. There the disastrous scenes too frequently witnessed were viewed 
as the natural, though inevitable, consequences of the policy of the governments ; 
here they were often regarded as emanating from the personal feelings of the 
parties engaged in conducting or directing the operations. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Though hardly of sufficient importance to claim a place in the history of the 
United States, some of the naval incidents of 1813, which have not yet been 
narrated, and which could not be introduced before without breaking the chain 
which connected other events, may perhaps be acceptable here. 

On the 5th of August the schooner Dominica^ having under convoy the Princess 
Charlotte packet, from St. Thomas’s, met the privateer schooner Decatur* A 
fight took place, which was maintained with great desperation. Mr, James quotes 
the following description of its close from a Charlestown paper : — 

** A third attempt was made by the captain of the Decatur to board. The jib- 
boom of the Decatur was run into the mainsail of the enemy. The fire from the 
artillery and musketry was terrible, and well supported on both sides. The 
Dominica not being able to disengage herself, dropped alongside, and it was in 
this position that Captain Dixon ordered his whole crew to board, armed with 
pistols, sabres, &c., which order was executed with the promptness of lightning. 
Mr. Vincent Safith, first prize-master, and Quarter-master Wasborn, were the two 
first on board the enemy, in doing which the prize-master received three wounds. 
The crew of the enemy fought with as much courage and bravery as that of the 
Decatur did with valour and intrepidity. Fire-arms now became useless, and the 
crews were fighting hand to hand with cutlasses, and throwing cold shot ; when the 
captain of the enemy, and the principal officers, being killed, the deck covered 
with dead and wounded, the English colours were hauled down by the conquerors. 
In consequence of the orders given by the captain of the Decatur ^ the vessels were 
then separated ; the rigging and sails being in the worst state possible.*' Captain 
Dixon was a Frenchman, but had chartered his vessel at Charlestown, and called 
her the Decatur^ to please the Americans. 

In this conflict three men were killed and sixteen wounded on board of the 
Decatyr; the Dominica lost thirteen killed and forty-seven wounded. Of the 
latter, five died from the injuries they had received. Their commander, Captain 
Bonett6, was among the slain. 

On the 6th of September, while the English brig Boxer was at anchor near 
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Penguin Point, a few miles to the eastward of Portland, in the United States, the 
American brig Enterprise came up, an action ensued, in which the British com- 
mander was killed, and the Boxer was captured. 

While these conflicts engaged attention on the American coast, besides attacking 
British commerce by privateers, some ships of war belonging to the United States 
visited Europe. One of these, the Argus, having ‘been heard of, in the Irish seas, 
the English brig Pelican sailed in quest of her. They met on the 4th of August, 
and at six in the morning a desperate engagement was commenced. The broad- 
side of the Argus was received and returned with three cheers by the crew of the 
Pelican, Closely engaged, the strife continued for three quarters of an hour, when 
the Argus was boarded by the British on her starboard bow, and speedily carried. 
The loss of this ship was attributed, by American writers, to the exhausted state of 
her people, from the extreme fatigue attendant on the captures she had previously 
made. Mr. Cooper gives the following sketch of her career, down to the loss of 
her captain : — 

“The sailed from UOrient about the middle of July, and her exploits for the 

next few weeks revive the recollections of those of Captains Jones, Wickes, and Conyngham, 
during the revolution. Captain Allen kept his brig some of the time in the chops of the 
English Channel, then went round the Land’s End, and shifted liis cniising-ground to the 
Irish Channel. Ho captured twenty sail of merchantmen, while passing, as it might be, 
through the very centre of the enemy, most of which were destroyed. The appearance of 
this cruiser so near the British coast excited much interest in the English commercial world, 
and seveml cruisers were immediately sent in chase of her. 

“It will readily be understood, that the duty on board i\ie Argus was of the most 
harassing and fatiguing nature, the feelings of Captain Allen inducing him to allow the 
masters and passengers of the different vessels he took to remove everything of value that 
belonged to themselves, before ho ctiused the prizes to be burned. Indeed, in so honourable 
and chivalrous a spirit did this excellent officer conduct the peculiar warfare in which he 
was engaged, that even the enemy did ample justice to liis liberality. 

“On the night of the 13th of August, the A fell in with a vessel from Oporto, 
loaded with wine. It has been said, and apparently on authority entitled to credit, that a 
good deal of the liqnor was brought on board the brig clandestinely, as the boats passed to 
and fro, and that many of the people, vrbo had been overworked, and kept from their rest, 
partook of the refreshment it afforded too freely. A little before daylight the prize was set 
on fire, when the Argus left her, under easy sail. Shortly after, a largo brig-of-war was 
seen standing down upon the American vessel, under a cloud of canvass ; and finding it 
impossible to gain the wind of his enemy, Captain Allen shortened sail to allow hinrto close. 
At six, the Argus wore, and fired her larboard broadside, the English vessel being then 
within good grape and canister range. The fire was immediately returned, the brigs fast 
drawing nearer. Within four minutes of the commencement of the action, Captain Allen 
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was mortally wounded, by a round shot carrying off a leg. Ho refused to be taken below, 
but, fainting from the loss of blood, he was carried off the deck at eight minutes past six. 

Some attempts have been made to represent this affair as more than ordinarily 
glorious to the British. Of the American prisoners, Mr. James says, A finer 
set of men never was seen. Very few were less than six feet high.” Further, he 
remarks, When the Argus s men were brought on board the Pelican, then was 
seen the contrast between the bodily strength and appearance of the two crews.” 
Such minute calculations might be spared. Englishmen can hardly covet the 
distinction of being thought naturally inferior to Americans. 

After the action it was thought prudent to divide the prisoners, and one-third of 
the Pelican's crew were put on board the Argus. The former ship returned to 
Cork, while the Argus was carried to Plymouth. The action was creditable to the 
British arms ; but in all engagements, more especially on the ocean, accidents 
not to be foreseen or guarded* against are of frequent occurrence and turn the 
scale of victory, rendering the noblest efforts of courage and skill for the time 
unavailing. 

A retrospective glance at the situation of things on the lakes will perhaps here 
not be out of its place. We quote from Mr. James, reminding the reader, that 
where an opinion is expressed by that gentleman, it is not likely to be too favour- 
able to the Americans. 

“ lu May, 1818 ,” ho writes, (Japtain Robert Heriot Barclay was appointed to the 
command of the British flotilla, on this lake, an appointment which had been declined by 
Captain Mulcaster, on account of the exceedingly bad equipment of the vessels. With a 
lieutenant and nineteen rejected seamen of the Ontario squadron. Captain Barclay joined 
his command, towards the end of June ; up to which date, the Lake Erie force consisted of 
the following vessels : — 

COMPLEMENT. 


Queen Charlotte 

Guns. 

IG ... 

Canadians. 

40 

Soldiers. 

.. 70 ... 

Total. 

110 

Tons. 

... 280 

Lady Prevost, schooner 

12 ... 

30 

.. 4G ... 

76 

... 120 

General Hunter, brig 

10 

20 

.. 19 ... 

39 

74 

Eric, schooner 

3 ... 

G‘ 

9 ... 

15 

55 

Little Belt, sloop ... 

3 ... 

6 

.9 ... 

15 

54 

Chippeway, schooner 

1 ... 

6 . 

7 ... 

13 

32 

Total 

45 

108 

160 

268 

615 

This was the state of his majesty's 

squadron 

on Lake Erie, twelve 

months after the 


declaration of war; not a seaman among them; and, if we except the soldiers and provin-, 
cial officers (the latter included among the Canadians), not one on board that could speak 
English ! A single sloop of war of the Americans would have captured the whole. 
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“ All the before-mentioned vessels had been constructed to oairry cargoes ; one was now 
bnilt solely for war. She was named the Detroit^ pierced for eighteen guns, and measured 
three hundred and five tons. Although ship-rigged, as was also the ^umi Charlotte, she 
was many tons smaller than some American privateer schooners. 

“ The next difficulty was to get guns for the new ship. For this, a neighbouring fort 
(Amherstburg) was stripped, and nineteen, of four different calibres, obtained. It will 
convey some idea of the difiiculty and expense of hastily fitting vessels at this distance from 
home, to mention that every round shot cost one shilling a pound for the carriage from 
Quebec to Lake Erie ; that powder was ten times as dear as at home ; and that, for 
anchors, their weight in silver would be scarcely an over-estimate. 

“ But, were the Americans on this lake better off? In five days an express reaches 
Washington. It would, under the most favourable circumstances as to weather and 
despatch in office, take as many months to get an article ordered from England, or oven 
permission to stir a peg out of the common routine of service. The American vessels were, 
therefore, completely at home ; while the British vessels were upwards of three thousand 
five hundred miles from home ; penned up in a lake on the enemy s borders, inaccessible by 
water, and to which the land-carriage for heavy articles, ordnance, and naval stores especially, 
was most difficult and tedious. 

“ Early in September, Captain Barclay received a draught of seamen from the Dover 
troop-ship ; and many of those would have scarcely rated as ordinaires on board our regular 
ships of war. He had now fifty British seamen to distribute among two ships, two schooners, 
a brig, and a sloop ; armed, altogether, with sixty-three carriage-guns. It must have been 
the incredibility of this, that induced some of the British journals, in their accounts of the 
proceedings on this lake, to state ‘ one hundred and fifty,’ instead of fifty, seamen. It is 
asserted, on the express authority of Captain Barclay himself, that no more than fifty 
seamen wore at any time on board the Lake Erie flotilla : the complements having been 
made up by Canadian peasants and soldiers — without disparagement to either—sorry substi 
tutes for British seamen. 

“ The ships of the Americans, as their newspapers informed us, were equipped in the most 
complete manner ; and, through the same channel, we learnt that large draughts of seamen 
had repeatedly marched to Lake Erie from the sea-board. The best of riflemen were to be 
obtained on the spot. What else was required to render the American ships in these 
waters quite as effective as the best-appointed ships on the ocean ?” 

As the Americans were left to choose the time when war should break out, it 
would have been strange, and in their case ridiculous, if they had not endeavoured 
to secure some advantages at the moment when they ventured on this important 
step. They were taunted, and not without reason, by various writers, with 
extravagance in celebrating the advantages they gained over the English in the 
course of the war. We, however, have it on the same authority that they at 
least complimented British courage so/ar as to avail themselves of every means 
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within their reach to be duly prepared for the strife. They were not so intpxicated 
with egotism as to suppose, when numbers were equal, that they must necessarily 
prevail. 

It was much regretted at the time that more of this seeming prudence was not 
manifested in other quarters. In several cases English commanders were placed in 
a very painful situation. Captain Barclay, just mentioned, was left in the month 
of September in the port of Amherstburg, looking out in vain for a promised 
supply of seamen. He was encompassed by enemies, his provisions were nearly 
exhausted, his people were already on half allowance, and but one day^s supply of 
flour remained on hand. He had little hope of receiving succour in any shape ; 
and thus, having but a choice of evils, he determined to risk an engagement with 
a force vastly superior to that under his command, and, on the 10th September, 
perceiving the enemy to leeward, he bore up to him. Captain Barclay's own 
ship, the Detroit^ was for two hours engaged with Commodore Perry's ship, the 
Lawrence^ which was supported by the schooners Ariel and Scor])ion, Barclay 
was so far successful in the attack that the Lawrence struck to him. The Detroit 
then ceased firing ; but having only one boat, and that having been much injured, 
she could not take possession of the prize. Commodore Perry left her, and went 
on board the Niagara^ and then advanced against the Detroit The Lawrence 
now found an opportunity for rehoisting her colours. Our loss, in killed and 
wounded, amounted to one hundred and thirty-five ; Commodore Perry lost but 
one hundred and twenty-three. Captain Barclay’s account of this unfortunate 
affair ought in justice to be quoted. He wrote to Sir James Yeo : — 

“ At a quarter before twelve I commencod tlie action, by firing a few long guns ; about 
a quarter past the American commodore, also supported by two schooners, one carrying 
four long 12-pounders, the other a long 32 and 24-pounder, came to a close action with the 
Detroit ; the other brig of the enemy, apparently destined to engage the Queen Charlotte^ 
supported in like manner by two schooners, kept so far to windward as to render the Queen 
Charlottes 24-pounder carronades useless, while she was, with the Lady Prevost^ exposed 
to the heavy and destructive fire of the Caledonian and four other schooners, armed with 
long and heavy guns, like those I have already described, 

“ Too soon, alas ! was I deprived of the service of the noble and intrepid Captain Finnis, 
who, soon after the commencement of the action, fell ; and with him fell my greatest sup- 
port. Soon after. Lieutenant Stokes, of the Queen Charlotte^ was struck senseless by a 
splinter, which deprived the country of his services at this very critical period. 

” The action continued with great fury until half-past two, when I perceived my opponent 
drop astern, and a boat passing from him to the Niagara^ which vessel was at this time per- 
fectly fresh. The American commodore, seeing that as yet the day was against him (his 
vessel having struck soon after he left her), and also the very defenceless state of the DetriM^ 
which ship was now a perfect wreck, principally from the raking fire of the gun-boats; 
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and also that the Queen Charlotte was in such a situation that 1 could receive very little 
assistance from her, and the Lady Preeost being at this time too far to leeward, from her 
rudder being ii^'ured; made a noble, and, alas ! too successful an effort to regain it, for he 
boro up, and, supported by his small vessels, passed within pistol>shot and took a raking 
position on our bow ; nor could I prevent it, as the unfortunate situation of the Q^een 
Charlotte prevented us from wearing. In attempting it, we fell on board her. My gallant 
first lieutenant, Garland, was now mortally wounded, and myself so severely, that I was 
obliged to leave the deck. Manned as the squadron was, with not more than fifty British 
seamen, the rest a mixed crew of Canadians and soldiers, and who were totally unacquainted 
with such service, rendered the loss of officers more sensibly felt, and never in any action was 
the loss more severe ; every officer commanding vessels, and their seconds, wore either killed 
or wounded so severely, as to be unable to keep the dock.” 

The success of Commodore Perry was the theme of boundless exultation in the 
United States. It was recorded, with what he deemed appropriate dignity, by 
Mr. Low. “ Hitherto,” he wrote, we have seen the enemy beaten ship to ship, 
but now we were to witness them fleet to fleet ; and a more decisive or splendid 
victory was never achieved. Compared with this, all former naval victories lose 
their splendour ; even the great Nelson, were he alive, must rank below Perry. 
Nelson never captured au entire fleet; Perry has, and that with a fleet inferior in 
size, weight of metal, and numbers of men.” 

From the tone here taken, the uninitiated might be led to suppose that two 
squadrons like those which met at the Nile or at Trafalgar, had fought for the 
honour and also the existence of their several countries. The mighty victory 
gained by half-a-dozen small vessels, over a still more puny force, was hardly 
worth recording at all, but at all events might have been told in less pretending 
! language. 

j Up to this period, Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, or those who caused the present 
contest, had little reason to felicitate themselves on what had been effected, if 
i they had the good of America at heart. Mr. Fearon, who visited the United 
States in the years 1817 and 1818, and who was enslaved by no political bigotry 
that could lead him to report unfairly of the country, or dispose him to take a less 
favourable view of its condition than would be presented to an impartial and dis- 
passionate eye, thus speaks of the struggle so unwisely entered upon, and the 
effects it produced on the fortunes of the United States : — 

'‘The war of 1812 forms an important epoch in their history; it not only called 
into action all their latent animosities, but it produced an effect which had not 
been anticipated. It was found that their resources, though vast, and even bound- 
less, were as yet unorganized, and not of a kind of which they could immediately 
avail themselves. Party violence was extreme— loans could not be negotiated— 
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government securities sold at 33| per cent, discount — specie had disappeared, and 
penny and twopenny notes were a common circulating medium. A convention 
was held of the New England states, which, had not peace intervened to prevent 
their views being carried into execution, would probably have terminated in a 
division of the States. Loans, contracts, jobs, smuggling, peculation, and fraud 
infected every part of the Union.” 

Whether it was the pressure thus created caused a feeling hostile to France, 
may be a question, but the triumphs of Russia were, for some cause or other, 
hailed with rapture in various parts of the United States. In Georgetown, district 
of Columbia, a grand festal celebration of them took place, and one of the toasts 
given in presence of the Russian legation was the following: — 

“ ^ Moscow in flames.* This is the holy conflagration that lights the nations of 
the earth to independence and peace.’* 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


After the afl'air with Generals Drummond and Riail, the American army having 
returned to Fort Erie, General Ripley ordered the lines of defence to be enlarged 
and new batteries to be raised. They were thus occupied in the week following 
the 27th of July, in preparing for an attack which they expected from the British. 
The whole of the sedentary militia were dismissed by General Drummond, and a 
temporary bridge having been thrown over the Chippeway, for the transit of 
troops and cannon, he moved forward to besiege Fort Erie. On the 3rd of 
August he found himself within two miles of the place, and the right and left 
wings of De Watteville’s corps, under Lieutenant-Colonel Fischer, having come up, 
with the 41 st regiment, under Colonel Fecker, from the forts George and Missis- 
saga, brought up his force, including the embodied militia, to three thousand one 
hundred and fifty men. He approached within seven hundred yards of the fort, 
and prepared with some battering-pieces, being assisted by a sergeant s party, 
with rockets from Fort George, to assail the enemy's defences. Ripley is believed 
to have had under his command not fewer than three thousand men. They were 
strongly posted, being protected by the batteries at Black Rock, and by three 
armed schooners, the Tigress, the Ohio, and the Porcupine, As a preliminary to 
the capture of Fort Erie, it was necessary to destroy the works at Black Rock, as 
well as the armed schooners, which would otherwise have been able to open a 
destructive fire on the troops while they advanced to the assault. With this 
object, Colonel Tucker was sent at the head of six companies of the 41st, the light 
company of the 89th, and two flank companies of the 104th, comprehending in 
the whole about four hundred men. Early on the morning of the 3rd they crossed 
the strait, and landed a little below Canejockeda or Schojeoquady Creek. At 
Black Rock the Americans had a force of two hundred and forty men of the 1st 
rifle regiment, and a small body of volunteers under Major Morgan. He had 
procured intelligence of the movements of the British, and to resist the meditated 
attack, had taken up a position on the south side of the creek, the bridge over 
which he had caused to be demolished, and he had raised a breastwork of logs by 
the creek side. 
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Colonel Tucker was anxious to repair the bridge, and for that purpose advanced 
to the edge of the creek. When within rifle distance, Major Morgan opened a 
heavy fire, which retarded the advance of the British, and Colonel Tucker eventu- 
ally found it necessary to retire, having lost twenty-five men in killed, wounded^ 
and missing. The loss on the part of the Americans was small. 

Brigadier-General Gaines took the command at Fort Erie on the 4th of 
August. The batteries had been much strengthened and every preparation made 
to baffle the assailants. General Gaines was anxious to ascertain the strength of 
the force opposed to him ; and, with this view, “ on the 6'th, he sent Major 
Morgan, who had previously been transferred from the American shore, to pass 
through the woods intervening between the British lines and the fort, and with 
orders to amuse the enemy’s light troops until his column should indicate an 
intention to move ; in that event, Major Morgan was to retrograde gradually, until 
his corps should have fallen back upon a strong line placed on the plain below the 
fort, to receive the pursuing British troops. The object of this movement failed : | 
Major Morgan having encountered, forced the enemy’s light troop into the j 
lines, with the loss of eleven killed and three wounded and made prisoners ; but, ! 
notwithstanding he maintained his position upwards of two hours, he could not ! 
succeed in drawing forth the main body of the British troops. He therefore j 
returned to the fort, after sustaining a loss of five men killed and four wounded.” ‘ 

Captain Dobbs brought the Charwell, the Netley^ and other vessels, with a 
party of seamen and marines, to assist in the operations against the Tigress^ Ohio, 
and Porcupine, The current there is very strong, and the danger of attempting 
to pass between the batteries of Fort Erie and Black Rock was not small. 
Captain Dobbs’s gig was brought by the seamen of the Charwell upon their 
shoulders from Queen’s Town to Frenchman’s Creek, a distance of about twenty 
miles. To set that gig and five bateaux, which had been obtained, afloat on j 
Lake Erie was the next labour. The quarter-master-general of the militia, ! 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nichol, offered to effect this by getting them carried eight j 
miles through the woods, and, his services being accepted, on the evening of the | 
11th of August, the boats were launched on the lake, eight miles above Fort Erie, j 
The gig and boats contained seventy-five officers, seamen, and marines. They | 
immediately proceeded to attack the American schooners, whose crews altogether, j 
it was understood, exceeded a hundred men. The Ohio and a schooner, which j 
has not yet been mentioned, were soon carried. The American officer who com- | 
manded describes a stratagem to have been used which led to this result. He j 
reports that, on the night of the 12th, between the hours of eleven and twelve, the j 
boats, being seen a short distance ahead of the Somers, were hailed from that | 

* Thomson. I 
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vessel, when, in answer to the inquiry as to what they were, tjie answer returned 
Provision-boats.” ** This,” he added, deceived the officer on deck, as their 
boats had been in the habit of passing and repassing throughout the night. A 
heavy fire, poured in from the pretended provision-boats, soon made known their 
true character. Instantaneously,” Lieutenant Congling proceeds, they were 
alongside of me, and, notwithstanding my exertion, aided by Mr. MOully, 
acting sailing-master (who was soon disabled), I was unable to repulse them but 
for a moment. I maintained the quarter-deck until my sword fell, in consequence i 
of a shot in the shoulder, and nearly all on deck were either wounded or sur- 
rounded by bayonets.” The Porcupine escaped. According to Captain Dobbs, 

“ she would certainly have been captured had the cables not been cut, which 
caused the British ships to drift to leeward of her among the rapids.” 

On the morning of the 13th, preparatory to the meditated assault. General Drum- 
mond caused his batteries to open their fire on Fort Erie. The cannonade was 
continued during two days, but with no very brilliant success, as the loss inflicted 
on the enemy is believed not to have exceeded forty-five in killed and wounded. 
Having completed his arrangement, General Drummond ordered forward the force 
destined \o act against the place, comprehending the 8th and De Watteville’s 
regiments, with the light companies of the 89th and 100th regiments, and a 
detachment of artillery, consisting altogether of about thirteen hundred men, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fischer, marched, at two o’clock in the morning of the 15th 
August, towards the intrenchments at Snake Hill. As it proceeded, a heavy fire 
was opened upon it, with destructive eft'ect. The English are stated to have 
advanced without flints in their guns, trusting wholly to the bayonet. The utmost 
gallantry was displayed, but their preparations seem to have been very imperfect; 
the scaling-ladders, according to some reports, were but sixteen feet long, which 
were to lift troops over batteries twenty-five feet in height. Incessant showers of 
grape fell on the unfortunate assailants, and attempting to pass the lake, or, 
through the darkness which prevailed falling into it by accident, two hundred 
soldiers were unfortunately drowned. Grape and musketry continued to thin 
their numbers ; they had no means of returning the enemy’s fire ; and, in conse- 
quence, great confusion, to say the least, ensued ; and, in a word, the assault 
proved a complete failure. The account given by Mr. Thomson is more minute, 
and perhaps ought in fairness to be transcribed. He writes : — 

“ From the line of defences, between the Douglass battery and the fort, and from those 
in front of the garrison, Lieutenant-General Drummond supposed reinforcements would be 
drawn to the aid of the southern extremity of the works ; and, with this view, had given greater 
strength to his right than to his other columns, and intended to avail himself of the conse- 
quent weakened state of the north and south-east angles of tho American post. The piquet 
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being driven in, the approach of Licutenant-Oolouel Drummond was heard the ravine, 
and Colonel Scott's column, at the same time, advanced along the margin of the water. Erom 
the salient bastion of tho fort. Captain Williams immediately opened his fire upon the centre 
column, whilst the approach of Colonel Scott was attempted to be checked by the Douglass 
battery, and Captains Boughton and Harding's New York and Pennsylvania volunteers on 
its right ; the 9th infantry, under Captain Foster, on its left, and a 6-pounder, planted at 
that point under the management of Colonel M‘E.ce. At fifty yards' distance from the line, 
the enemy's left column made a momentary pause, and instantly recoiled from the fire of the 
cannon and musketry. But the centre column, having advanced upon every assailable part 
of the fort, in defiance of the rapid and heavy discharges of the artillery, and having 
ascended tho parapet by means of a large number of scaling-ladders, its officers called out to 
the line extending to the lake to cease firing ; an artifice which succeeded so well, that the 
Douglass battery and the infantry, supposing the order to proceed from the garrison, 
suspended their fire until tho deception was discovered. Tho left column, in the mean time, 
recovered from its confusion, and was led up to a second charge, from which it was again 
repulsed before it had an opportunity of planting the scaling-ladders, with tho loss of its 
commander and upwards of one-third of its men. 

“ Whilst the second attempt was in operation, the centre column was with great difficulty 
thrown back from the salient bastion, and the troops within the fort were quickly reinforced 
from General Ripley's brigade and General Porter's volunteers. But Lieutenant-Colonel 
Drummond, actuated by a determination (not to bo overcome by a single repulse) to force 
an entrance into tho garrison, and momentarily expecting the reserve to be ordered up by 
the lieutenant-general, returned to the assault a second and a third time. By the gallant 
efforts, however, of Major Hindman and his artillery, and the infantry detachment of Major 
Trimble, he was each time more signally repulsed than before ; and Colonel Scott's column 
having withdrawn from the action upon the fall of its leader, Lieutenant Douglass was busily 
engaged in giving such a direction to the guns of his battery, as to cut off the communication 
between Drummond's column and tbo reserve of Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker. Tho new 
bastions which had been commenced for the enlargement of the old Fort Erie not being 
yet completed, the only opposition which could be given to the eneiny^s approaches upon 
those points was by means of small-arms. The batteries of Captain Biddlo and Captain 
Fanning (fonnely Fontaine’s) in the works intervening between Towson’s batteiy and the 
fort were, therefore, opened upon the enemy with great vivacity, and his advances from the 
plain frequently checked by those gallant and meritorious officers. 

“ After this third repulse, Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond, taking advantage of the dark- 
ness of the morning, and of the heavy columns of smoke, which concealed all objects from the 
view of the garrison, moved his troops silently round the ditch, repeated his charge, and 
reascendod his ladders with such velocity as to gain footing on the parapet before any effec- 
tual opposition could be made. Being in the very midst of his men, he directed them to 
I charge vigorously with their pikes and bayonets, and to show no quarter to any yielding 
I soldier of the garrison. This order was executed with the utmost rapidity, and the most 
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obstinate previous parts of the engagement formed no kind of parallel to the violence and 
desperation of the present conflict. Not all the efforts of Major Hindman and his command, 
nor Major Trimble's infantry, nor a detachment of riflemen, under Captain Birdsall, who 
had posted himself in the ravelin opposite the gateway of the fort, could dislodge the deter- 
mined and intrepid enemy from the bastion ; though the deadly efiects of their fire prevented 
his approaches beyond it. It was now in his entire possession. The loss of their leader, 
Colonel Drummond, did not check the impetuosity of the enemy's troops, and they con- 
tinued the use of their pikes and small-arms until the day broke, and repulsed several 
furious charges made upon them by detachments of the garrison. The approach of day- 
light enabled both parties to give a more certain direction to their fire. The artillerists 
had already severely suffered ; but, with those that remained, and a reinforcing detach- 
ment of infantry, Major Hindman renewed his attempts to drive the British 4l8t and 104th 
from the bastion. Captain Birdsall, at tlie same moment, drawing out his riflemen from 
the ravelin, rushed through the gateway into the fort, and, joining in the charge, received an 
accidental wound from one of his own men, just as the attack failed. Detachments from 
the 1st brigade, under Captain Foster, were then introduced over the interior bastion, to 
the assistance of Major Hindman ; these detachments were to charge at a difierent point of 
the salient or exterior bastion, and were handsomely led on by Captain Poster and the 
I I assistant-inspector-gencral. Major Hall. This charge also failed ; the passage up the bastion 
1 not being wide enough to admit more than three men abreast. It was frequently, liowever, 

I repeated, and though it sometimes occasioned much slaughter among the enemy's infantry, 

i was invariably repulsed. By the operations of the artillery, from a demi-bastion in the 

I fort, and the continual blaze of fire from the sraall-arms, added to the effects of the repeated 

I charges, the enemy's column, being considerably cut tip, and many of its principal officers 
j wounded, began to recoil ; which, being observed by the besieged party, and the contest 

! having entirely subsided on the left flank of the works, reinforcements were brought up 

j from that point, and many of the enemy's troops, in a few moments, thrown from the 

I I bastion. 

1 “ The British reserve was now expected to come up : the guns at the Douglass battery had 

by this time been turned so as to enfilade that column in its approach ; Captain Fanning | 
was already playing upon the enemy with great effect ; and Captain Biddle was ordered 
to post a piece of artillery so as to enfilade the salient glacis. This piece was served with 
uncommon vivacity, notwithstanding Captain Biddle had been severely wounded in the 
shoulder. All these preparations being made for an effectual operation upon the enemy's 
remaining column, and from the dreadful carnage which had already taken place, it was 
scarcely supposed that he would continue the assault much longer. But three or four 
hundred men of the reserve wore about to rush upon the parapet to the assistance of those 
recoiling, when a tremendous and dreadful explosion took place under the platform, which ’ 
carried away the bastion and all who happened to be upon it. The enemy's reserve immedi- 
ately fell back, and in a short time the contest terminated in the entire defeat of the assail- 
ants, who returned with their shattered columns to their encampment. On retiring from the 
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assault) according to the report of General Gaines, the British army left upon the field two 
hundred and twenty-two killed, among whom were fourteen officers of distinction ; one hun- 
dred and seventy-four wounded, and one hundred and eighty-six prisoners ; making a total 
of five hundred and oiglity-two. Others, who were slightly wounded, had been carried to 
their works. The official account of Lieutenant-General Drummond does not acknowledge 
so large a number in killed, but makes the aggregate loss much greater. His adjutant- 
general reported fifty-seven killed, three hundred and nine wounded, and five hundred and 
thirty-nine missing ; in all nine hundred and five. The American loss amounted to seven- 
teen killed, fifty-six wounded, and one lieutenant, who was thrown over the parapet while 
defending the bastion ; and ten privates, prisoners ; in all eighty-four men.” 

This statement Mr. James impugns as incorrect in some instances; and that 
Mr. Thomson is not eminently impartial cannot be denied ; but too much of his 
narrative is confirmed by Lieutenant-General Drummond. According to that 
gallant officer, — 

“ The attack on the fort and intrenchments leading to it from the lake was made at the 
same moment, one under Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond, i04th regiment, consisting of the 
flank companies of the 41st and 104th regiments, and a body of seamen and marines, under 
Captain Dobbs, of the royal navy, on the fort; the other, under Colonel Scott, 103rd, con- 
sisting of the 103rd regiment, supported by two companies of the Royals, was ordered to 
attack the intrenchments. These columns advanced to the attack as soon as the firing 
upon Colonel Fischer’s column was heard, and succeeded, after a desperate resistance, in 
making a lodgment in the foil; through the cmbi-azures of the demi-bastion, the guns of 
which they had actually turned agaiust the enemy, who still maintained this stone build- 
ing, when, most unfortunately, some aimnunitioii which had been placed under the platform 
caught fire from the firing of the guns in the rear, and a most tremendous explosion fol- 
lowed, by which almost all the troops which had entered the place were dreadfully man- 
gled. Panic was instantly communicated to tlm troops, who could not be persuaded that 
the explosion was accidental, and the enemy at the same time pressing forward, and com- 
mencing a heavy fire of musketry, the fort was abandoned, and our troops retreated towards 
the battery. 

“ Our loss,” continues the lieutenant-general, “ has been severe in killed and wounded ; 
and I am sorry to say, almost all those returned ‘ missing ’ may bo considered as wounded 
or killed by the explosion, and loft in the hands of the enemy. 

“ The failure of these most important attacks has been occasioned by circumstances 
which may be considered as almost justifying the momentary panic which they produced, 
and which introduced a degree of confusion into the columns, which, in the darkness of the 
night, the utmost efforts of the officers were ineffectual in removing. 

The officers appear invariably to have behaved with the most perfect coolness a,|^d 
bravery ; nor could anything exceed the steadiness and order with which the advance of 
Oolonel Fiiohei^s brigade was made, until emerging from a thick wood it found itself sud- 
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denly stopped by an abattis, and within a heavy fire of musketry and guns from behind a 
formidable intrenchment. With regard to the centre and left columns under Colonel Scott 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond, the persevering gallantry of both officers and men, 
until the unfortunate explosion, could not he surpassed.” 

In the spring of this year General Winder left Quebec, on parole. It soon got 
abroad that he had been charged by Sir George Prevost to proffer another armis- 
tice. The government of the United States had no objection to let it be under- 
stood that such was the fact, that it might be thought Great Britain was tired 
of the war. The Americans were much annoyed by the English on the Chesa- 
peake, and there, at all events, they were disposed to agree to a cessation of 
hostilities. In this state of things a flag of truce was sent to Admiral Cochrane, 
to inquire if he had authority to be a party to any such arrangement. The reply 
of the gallant officer was given bluntly and off-hand, that “ he had been sent out 
to fight, and not to negotiate.” 

Before Winder left Quebec, a convention had been concluded between him 
and Colonel Baynes, for an exchange of prisoners. On the 15th of April it 
received the sanction of Sir George Prevost. All prisoners of war, with the 
exception of those detained as hostages, it was agreed should be exchanged. The 
prisoners taken on Lake Erie, and in the battle of the Moravian town, were rejoiced 
to find their captivity svas about to close. It was matter of complaint on the 
occasion, that the American authorities did not act with the same promptitude as 1 
was evinced on the part of the British. Mr. James strongly censures the govern- 
ment of the United States for the course pursued, and says, “These poor fellows, 
who had been so long and so rigorously confined, were not allowed to march from 
their respective prisons till long after the period when they ought to have been 
again under arms in the service of their country.” He further states, “ when they 
did get away, they were not taken to the most contiguous British port, but marched 
through the state of Ohio, during the sickly season, to Sandusky, by far the most 
unhealthy spot of any upon the North American lakes. When there, no vessel 
was ready to receive them ; although the American journalists boasted that they 
had our fleet, and their own too, upon this very lake. While waiting at Sandusky 
for a conveyance, nearly all the officers and men became ill of, and many fell 
victims to, the prevailing disease, or lake fever. At last, towards the end of 
August, came a small transport, which took on board a portion of the sufferers, 
and landed them at Long Point.” 

Some of them had suffered so very severely in their health, that recovery seemed 
hopeless ; several of them died, and others were so much injured that they were 
incapable of further military service. 

The Americans were anxious again to possess themselves of Fort Michilimacinac, 
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and an expedition to Lake Huron was a favourite project. Sir George Prevost 
attached great importance to a post which gave him the means of annoying the 
enemy^s north-western trade, and accordingly sent a reinforcement to the garrison, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel McDouall, which was forwarded by a back route. This 
reinforcement was despatched on the 22nd of April, in twent;y-four bateaux. It 
was composed of a company of the Royal Newfoundland regiment, with several 6 
and 3-pounders, a few Canadian volunteers, a lieutenant, and twenty-two subor- 
dinate officers of the Lake Ontario squadron, making ninety men in all. They 
carried with them provisions and military stores from Nattawassaga Creek, on 
Lake Huron. On the larger North American lakes furious hurricanes are wit- 
nessed, not to be surpassed by the rage of the stormy ocean. Vast shoals of ice 
extend over the surface, and the intensity of the cold is such that a human being 
can scarcely endure it and live. The little expedition under Lieutenant-Colonel 
McDouall was twenty- five days on its passage. It reached its destination on the 
18th of May, having been engaged three weeks all but two days in a ceaseless 
struggle with the warring elements. One vessel only was lost, but her crew was 
happily saved. Their safe arrival at Michilimacinac was hailed by the garrison 
with sincere joy, and active exertions were now made to give the enemy^s fleet 
assembled at Lake Erie a fitting reception. The garrison was further encouraged 
by seeing a body of Western Indians join them, and their numbers and strength 
were such that, by the end of June, they thought themselves justified in hazarding 
an attack on the Indian post of Prairie du Chien^ on the Mississippi, distant one 
thousand four hundred miles from its mouth, and four hundred and fifty from 
Michilimacinac. An American force had reached Prairie da Chieri on the second 
of the month, under General Clark, from Saint Louis, on the Missouri. According 
to an American editor, the seizure of this place was a hazardous enterprise ; and 
that some importance was attached to it, may be inferred from what he adds; as 
the writer declared, every attention was directed to the erection of any place 
calculated for defence. Sixty rank and file of Major Taylor s company, of the 7th 
regiment, under command of Lieutenant Perkins, took possession of the house 
formerly occupied by the old Mackinaw Company, and a new fort was progressing 
on a most commanding spot when the governor left the prairie.” Further, the 
writer proceeded exultingly to say, “ The farms of Prairie du Chien are in high 
cultivation ; two or three hundred barrels of flour may be made this season, besides 
a quantity of corn. Horses and cattle are in abundance. Two of the largest 
boats were left under the command of Aide-de-camp Kennely, and Captains Sul- 
livan and Vieser, whose force amounts to one hundred and thirty-five dauntless 
young fellow's, from this country. The regulars, under Lieutenant Perkins, are sta- 
tioned on shore, and are assisted by the volunteers in the erection of the new fort” 
VOL. u 4 JI 
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Such was the place against which this expedition was sent, which comprehended 
Michigan fencibles, Canadian volunteers, and officers of the Indian detachment, 
numbering altogether one hundred and fifty. To these may be added a sergeant 
of artillery and five hundred Indians, the whole being under the command of 
Colonel M^Kay. They proceeded to their destination by Green Bay and Fox 
River. It is near to the confluence of that water with the Mississippi, that the 
post of Prairie du Chien is situate, and there the barges arrived on the 17th of 
July. 

The fort behind the village mounted one 3 and one 6-pounder, and two block- 
houses are there established. The Governor Clarhj a large gun-boat, armed with 
fourteen guns, appeared in the middle of the river, having seventy or eighty men 
on board well armed. The vessel is said to have been so ingeniously constructed 
that it might be rowed in any direction, while the men on board were placed in a 
situation to use their small-arms with effect, while perfectly secure themselves from 
the retaliating fire of the enemy. M*Kay, having summoned the fort to surrender 
without effect, immediately turned his 3-poundcr against the Governor Clark, and 
that with such success, that at the end of three hours the formidable gun-boat was 
obliged to abandon Prairie du Chien to its fate, cut her cable, and drop down the 
current to get out of the way of further damage. Colonel M‘Kay then prepared 
to reduce the fort, when a white flag was displayed, and the garrison surrendered 
as prisoners of war. 

On the 12th of July, the American expedition against Michilimacinac reached 
Fort Gatroit, near the foot of Lake Huron. The Niagara, St Lawrence, and 
Caledonia brigs, and the Scorpion and Tigress schooners, were the vessels 
employed on this occasion. When they formed part of the force under Captain 
Barclay, they mounted forty-six heavy guns and four hundred and twenty men. On 
this occasion they are represented to have carried seven hundred and forty rank and 
file, under Lieutenant-Colonel Croghan. On the 20th of July it anchored near 
the military post at the island of St. Joseph, and the few houses established there 
were destroyed. A detachment then, comprehending two hundred and eighty 
men, was sent to the St. Mary^s Strait, to the North-West Company’s settlement 
at the Falls, and on the 23rd a landing was effected without opposition, as the few 
inhabitants of the place were by no means of a martial character, and were then 
more engaged in fishing, haymaking, and the ordinary labours of the farm, than 
in preparing to sustain a hostile attack. The Americans are accused of plundering 
these harmless rustics with unnecessary ferocity. They consigned the property of 
the North-West Company to destruction, killed their cattle, destroyed the 
gardens, and demolished the defences of the place. 

Colonel McDouall’s force was seriously reduced by the detachment sent to 
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Nattawassaga under Colonel M'Kay, and by Lieutenant Worseley and his sea- 
men being sent in the same direction in a schooner to obtain a supply of fresh 
provisions. The militia and Indians remaining under him did not number two hun- 
dred, and there was no artillery officer to render the guns they possessed available. 
Commodore Sinclair’s fleet made the island on the 26th July, and on the morning 
of the 4th of August anchored near Dowsman’s farm, at the back of the island. 
The vessels were enabled effectually to cover the landing of the troops. He was 
stoutly resisted by Colonel McDouall, and repulsed when he approached the fort. 
His was a situation of some difficulty. He wrote to Sir George Prevost : I 
knew that they could land upwards of a thousand men ; and, after manning the 
guns at the fort, I had only a disposable force of one hundred and forty to meet 
them, which I determined to do, in order as much as possible to encourage the 
; Indians, and having the fullest confidence in the little detachment of the New- 
I foundland regiment. The position I took up was excellent, but unavoidably 
! I at too great a distance from the forts, in each of which I was only able to leave j 
j j twenty-five militiamen. There were likewise roads upon my flanks, every inch of : 
j 1 which was known to the enemy, by means of the former residents of this island, 

! who were with them : I could not afford to detach a man to guard them.” 

His position, he adds, was too extensive to be held by such a handful of 
men. The ground was commanding and clear in front; on both his flanks and j 
rear there was a thick wood, and his great anxiety was to see the enemy prevented | 
I by the Indians from gaining the woods on his flanks, which done, they could j 
only have afiproachcd by the open ground in front. He proceeds : “ A natural j 
breastwork protected my men from every shot, and I had told them, at the close | 
approach of the enemy, they were to pour in a volley, and immediately charge.” | 
As the enemy advanced, the 6-poiinder and 3-pounder fired upon them, but ; 
with little effect, from the want of a proper artillery officer. The enemy moved | 
forward cautiously, avoiding the open ground, which the Indians permitted them j 
to do till they gained the wood on McDouall’s left flank. At this moment a j 
detachment, the Michigan Fencibles, was sent to oppose a part of the enemy, , 
which were extending to the woods on the other side, and at this juncture he i 
received accounts from Major Crawford that two large ships had anchored in the | 
rear of his left, and that the enemy’s troops were marching in that direction. | 
Lieutenant-Colonel McDouall then took up a position effectually covering the 
enemy, and with a part of the Indians and some militiamen, he advanced to sup- | 
port a party of the former who fought under a gallant chief, named Thomas, The , 
result was, that the enemy lost their second in command and seventeen men, and ! 
were forced to retreat to their shipping. In his account of this attempt. Captain j 
; Sinclair describes Michilimacinac to be a perfect Gibraltar. He says several of i 
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the breastworks, which had been raised, were charged, and the enemy driven from 
them; but it was soon found, ‘‘the further our troops advanced, the stronger 
the enemy, and the weaker and more bewildered our forces were. Several of the 
commanding officers were picked out and killed or wounded by the savages, without 
seeing any of them. The men were getting lost and falling into confusion, natural 
under such circumstances, which demanded an immediate retreat, or a total defeat 
and general massacre must have ensued. This was conducted in a masterly manner 
by Colonel Croghan, who had lost the aid of that valuable and ever- to-be-lamented 
officer, Major Holmes, who, with Captain Vanhorn, was killed by the Indians.” 

Captain Sinclair having heard that Lieutenant Worseley, with the Nancy 
schooner, was at Nattawassaga, despatched the St. Lawrence and Caledonia brigs 
to co-operate with the American force at Fort Erie, and proceeded with the 
remainder, amounting with the crew of the Niagara to four hundred and fifty 
men, towards that place. The Nancy was about two miles up the Nattawassaga, 
under the protection of a block-house, near which Captain Sinclair anchored. A 
sharp cannonade was commenced, which was sustained for some time. Resist- 
ance was however found useless. Lieutenant Worseley had prepared a train, 
leading to the Nancy from the block-house. A shell thrown by the enemy 
burst into the latter, which blew up both the block-house and the ship. The 
lieutenant and his men escaped in a boat, and the richly-laden canoes belonging 
to the North-West Company were safely carried into French River. Having 
effected the destruction of the Nancy, Captain Sinclair withdrew, but directed the 
Tigress and Scoryian to blockade the Nattawassaga with the view of cutting off 
the supplies from Michilimacinac, in order to reduce the place by famine. Those 
schooners, having remained on their station several days, proceeded to the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Joseph's, where they were found on the 25th August by some 
Indians in the interest of England, who were proceeding to Michilimacinac. Six 
days afterwards. Lieutenant Worseley and his people reached the garrison, and 
brought the news that the two schooners were then five leagues distant from 
each other. An attempt to capture them was planned, and on the 1st of 
September Lieutenant Worseley, with a midshipman and eighteen seamen, and 
Lieutenant Bulger, of the Royal Newfoundland regiment, two lieutenants, two 
sergeants, six corporals, and fifty rank and file, taking with them a 3 and 
6-pounder, three Indian chiefs under Major Dickson, the superintendent of 
Indian affairs, in all ninety-two men, embarked in three boats. At sunset on the 
2nd the boats approached the detour or entrance of St. Mary's Strait, but could 
not ascertain the exact situation of the enemy’s vessels till the following morning. 
At six that evening the boats advanced against the nearest ship, then distant 
about six miles, and at anchor. A body of Indians, which had accompanied the 
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expedition from Michilimacmac, was stationed three miles in the rear. At nine 
o’clock the Tigress was discovered, and her people, perceiving the approach of the 
boats, opened upon them a brisk fire of musketry, aided by a long 24-pounder. 
This did not deter the boats from proceeding to the accomplishment of their 
object. They were within a hundred yards of her when she discovered them, and 
the boats resolutely advanced, two nearing her on each side, when, after a brief 
struggle, the boarders carried all before them, and the Tigress was their own. 
The prisoners were sent the next day, accompanied by a proper escort, to Michili- 
macinac, and it was then determined to seek the other schooner. The Scorpion, 
commanded by Lieutenant Turner, of the United States navy, which it was now 
proposed to attack, had a complement of thirty-two men, and carried one long 
24-pounder. Care was taken not to alter the position of the Tigress, and the 
American pendant was kept flying. This so far deceived the people in the 
Scorpion, that she sailed towards the captured schooner as to a consort, the 
soldiers being directed to keep below, or to lie on the deck, that suspicion might 
not be excited by their appearance. Every thing turned out as was desired, and 
the Scorpion cast anchor about two miles distant, not surmising that an enemy 
was near. On the following day the cable was slipped at an early hour, and the 
approaching 'English were not observed till they were close to the Scorpion. 

A confused efibrt at resistance was then made, but without avail, for, in the 
course of five minutes, her deck was covered with our men, and the English flag 
hoisted over the American.” A letter from the commander of the United States 
naval force on the Upper Lakes, addressed to the secretary of the navy, described 
the conduct of the victors to the crew of the Tigress to have been “ barbarous 
beyond a parallel, as they had been plundered of almost every article of clothing.” 

In the same letter, the writer declared the Americans captured at the attack on 
Michilimacinac were inhumanly butchered, and that they had their hearts and 
livers taken out, which were actually cooked and feasted on by the savages ; and 
that, too, in the quarters of the British officers, sanctioned by Colonel M^Dougall.” 
Captain Sinclair, in this instance, must have been shamefully imposed upon. 

Not to keep the reader a moment in suspense,” says Mr. James, let him be 
assured that this hcart-and-liver story is not even hinted at in the proceedings of j 
the court of inquiry (filling, as they do, the column of a newspaper, — ' National j 
Intelligencer,’ July 29, 1815) that tried the officers and crew of the Tigress; and j 
which court would most gladly have published the fact. And,” he asks, 
would Dr. Smith and Mr. Thomson, so ready al catching tales of this sort, have 
let pass such an opportunity of stigmatizing the British?” This miserable 
calumny was however retained, little to the credit of the writer, in a fourth edition^ 

‘‘ revised and corrected.” 
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i CHAPTER XIX. 


i More stirring scenes than had yet been witnessed were now in preparation. In 
the summer of 1814 the belligerents were actively engaged in ship-building, with 
a view to operations on the lakes. In this struggle the Americans possessed a 
great advantage, as they had time to equip a formidable armament before the 
principal vessel ordered on the part of England had left the stocks. That event 
took place, however, on the 25th of August, and a ship was launched, which j 

received the name of the Con fiance. Captain Downie arrived from Lake Ontario | 

on the 3rd of September, with his late first-lieutenant, in the Montreal^ to command j 
the force on that lake, which comprehended, in addition to the Confiance, a brig, 1 

j two sloops, and ten gun-boats. Between the date last mentioned and the 10th of | 

I September, the masts, rigging, guns, and ordnance stores were to be supplied to ! 

I the Confiance, and yet more, a crew was to be found. This was accomplished by 
means of draughts from different ships ; and with no small difficulty two hundred | 
and seventy men were at length furnished ; the Leopard, the Ceylon, the Ajax, j 

the Warspite, the Vigo, the Indian, the Linnet, the Cornelian, the Royal Sovereign, | 

the Montreal, and the transports, having contributed to the complement, which 
was completed by impressed men, by volunteers, by persons taken out of prison, 
by marines, by royal artillerymen, and by ten privates from the 39th regiment. 

Great expectations were not unnaturally awakened at this period among the 
English on the American continent. Paris had fallen, and after twenty years of 
strife, Great Britain had dictated to her enemy terms of peace in the French 
capital. From time to time it was announced that the warriors, who under Wel- 
lington had won imperishable renown in the peninsula, would soon appear on Ame- 
rican ground, and it was expected that Sir George Prevost would do something to 
console those who had been disappointed by the operations of the preceding year. 

This hope was strengthened and encouraged, when his excellency on the 10th of 
September, called for the instant co-operatiop of the naval force in an attempt 
which he had resolved should be forthwith made simultaneously, by land and 
I water, on the American fleet and works at Plattsburg. It was expected by the 
j enemy that Sackett’s Harbour would be the first point of attack, even if Sir George 
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Prevost had to cross the St. Lawrence, and march overland. This appeared 
beyond all doubt, and General Izard, in consequence, broke up his encampment 
at Plattsburg, and marched with three or four thousand regulars in that direction. 

In the contemplated attack, it was ordered that notice should be given to the 
army by Captain Downie, of his approach towards the enemy, by scaling the guns 
of the Confiance. His situation is described to have been one of peculiar delicacy. 

He was anxious to effect some achievement in connection with the army — the 
season for active warfare was rapidly closing — and any excess of caution on his 
part would have caused him and those under him to be improperly reflected upon. 
Though his ship was unprepared for the service in which he was required to take 
a part, he dared not to decline meeting the views of Sir George Prevost, and 
accordingly, on the morning of the 11th, notwithstanding the Confiance was still 
unfinished, she and several other British vessels entered the enemy^s bay, and 
Captain Downie then made known to the crews of the different vessels the co- 
operation which had been promised. Lieutenant Robertson went round the Con- 
fiance's quarters, and explained to the men the co-operation by land which they 
were to expect. To intimate their approach to the army, the guns of the Confiance 
were scaled, as had been agreed, more than once, but no answering signal was 
made from the shore. All were eager to attack the enemy, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was necessary to restrain them. Tw’o hours more,’’ says the naval 
liistorian, would have given a victory to both army and navy, instead of a flight 
to one, and a defeat to the other.” 

Depending too confidently on the co-operation which he had been led to 
expect. Captain Downie had taken his squadron into the enemy’s bay, where he 
found, moored in line, a ship, a brig, a schooner, a sloop, six row-galleys, and 
four gun-boats, awaiting the attack. As the British advanced, a very light air, 
amounting almost to a calm, gave the American row-galleys and gun-boats an 
opportunity of opening a heavy fire on the Confiance. Two anchors were shot 
away from her bow, and she was obliged to take up a less favourable position than 
had been contemplated. The Linnet and Chubb took their allotted stations within 
two cables’ length of the enemy. The firing on both sides, from the smoothness 
of the water, proved very fatal. That of the enemy was mainly directed against 
the Confiance. The Finch struck on a reef of rocks, off Crab Island, and the 
action had not long commenced before all the gun-boats, with the exception of the 
Murray, retreated. Their misconduct is explained by the circumstance of their 
having but three seamen on board, their crews being made up of marines, a 
small detachment of the 39th regiment, and of Canadian militia. The last could , 
not speak or understand the English language. The action had not lasted more 
than a quarter of an hour when Captain Downie received his death wound. A 
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shot having struck one of the Conjiances 24-pounders, forced it from its carriage, 
when it fell against the captain who was standing near, and struck him violently 
on the groin. He survived but a few minutes, and never spoke again. His flesh 
was not wounded, the skin was not even broken ; a black mark on his person, 
of the circumference of a small plate, w^as the only visible injury he had received ; 
but the shock must have been great, as his watch was found flattened in his fob, 
with the hands fixed at the hour, minute, and second which gave him his dis- 
missal from time to eternity. 

The Confiancet from the loss and damage she had sustained, could not bring a 
fresh broadside to bear ; the marines could do nothing, as the enemy was not 
within the range of musketry. She was, in fact, wholly disabled from acting on 
the offensive, and could only receive the enemy’s fire without returning it. Under 
these circumstances, to spare a further unavailing effusion of blood, it became the 
duty of Lieutenant Robertson to lower the British flag. Captain Pring, in the 
iinwef, on whom the duty of reporting the catastrophe devolved, was also van- 
quished. He states, that ‘‘ at forty-five minutes after ten he was apprized of the 
irreparable loss the Confiance had sustained by the death of her brave commander, 
and that event, as well as the great slaughter which had taken place on board his 
own ship, added to his being able to see, from the manoeuvres of the flotilla, that 
he could expect no further relief, made liim feel that the situation of his gallant 
comrades, who had so nobly fought, and were even then fast falling by his side, 
demanded the surrender of his majesty’s brig intrusted to his command, to pre- 
vent a useless sacrifice of valuable lives, and, at the request of the surviving 
oflScers and men, he gave the painful orders for the colours to be struck.” 

The Linnet was fought most gallantly. The principal attention of the enemy’s 
force had for some time been directed towards her, and the shattered state of the 
! masts, sails, rigging, and yards precluded the most distant hope of being able to 

I escape. At the time she surrendered, the action had lasted two hours and twenty 

! minutes, and Commodore Macdonough, mistaking Lieutenant Robertson for the 
British commanding officer, when tlie latter presented to him his sword, addressed 
I him in these words : — You owe it. Sir, to the shameful conduct of your gun-boats 
and cutters that you are performing this office to me ; for, had they done their 
duty, you must have perceived, from the situation of the Saratoga, that I could 
hold out no longer ; and, indeed, nothing induced me to keep up her colours, but 
seeing, from the united fire of all the rest of my squadron, on the Confiance, and 
her unsupported situation, that she must ultimately surrender.” 

After the action had terminated, it appeared that the Eagk, which had been 
engaged with the Linnet, had thirty-nine round-shot in her hull, and four in her 
lower masts. None of the British gun-boats were materially injured, though 
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Commodore Macdonough, seeing only ten of them, and understanding there had 
been thirteen, mentioned in his despatch that three galleys were reported to have 
been sunk. The total loss of the British was fifty-four killed, and one hundred 
and sixteen wounded. The loss on the American side was stated to be fifty-two 
killed, and fifty-eight wounded ; but in this return the slightly wounded are sup- 
posed to have been omitted. 

The conflicting representations made, as well of the loss as of the strength of 
the squadrons engaged, it would be wearisome to repeat. It is enough to say, that 
on both sides the combatants fought with great zeal and determination, that the 
English were inferior in strength, and that the Americans were victorious. 

Sir George Prevost on land had not the happiness to redeem this miscarriage. 
His advance by Odell Town to the line of demarcation caused Major-General 
Macomb with the regulars of General Izard’s army to withdraw from the neigh- 
bourhood of the lines to Plattsburg. The camp which he abandoned was entered 
by Sir George on the 3rd of September, and thence the left division, consisting 
of about seven thousand men, comprehending all but the reserve and heavy 
artillery, advanced on the next day, and halted on the 5th, being then about 
eight miles distant from Plattsburg. On the morning of the 6th, having advanced 
twenty-five miles on An^erican ground in four days, the left division again 
moved forward; the right column, under Major-General Power, advancing by 
the Beckman Town road, and the column under Major-General Brisbane, with 
the exception of a wing of De Meuron’s regiment, which remained behind to 
keep open the communication with the’ main body, taking the road that runs 
parallel to Lake Champlain. That road is intersected by a creek, and near a 
bridge which spans it, a small American force, with two field-pieces, was esta- 
i Wished. The right column advanced with little diflSculty. Macomb describes 
the advance of the British in the territories of the United States to have been 
accompanied by the issue of orders and proclamations, “ tending to dissuade the 
people from their allegiance, and inviting them to furnish his army with pro- 
visions.” He describes them to have advanced cautiously and by short marches, 
while his soldiers were working night and day, and by the time he made his ap- 
pearance before the place were well prepared to receive him. , The returns of the 
garrison gave him only fifteen hundred efl'ective men, and he was informed that 
the enemy had as many thousands, and he therefore called on General Mooers, of 
the New York militia, to strengthen him by bringing forth the militia en masse. 
The inhabitants of the village fled with their families and effects, except a few 
citizens and boys, who formed themselves into a party and were exceedingly 
useful, being armed with rifles. Having collected seven hundred militia, he 
j advanced seven miles on the Beckman Town road to skirmish with the enemy as 
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he advanced, and also by felling the trees to obstruct the roads, and to demolish the 
bridges. At Dead Creek Bridge, on the lake road, two hundred men were posted, 
with orders to place obstructions on the road, and in advance of them, Colonel 
j Apling, with one hundred and ten riflemen, watched the movement of the enemy, 

I who, before daylight on the 5th, was seen approaching. 

I The column on the Beckman Town road came forward rapidly, and the militia 
j appointed to skirmish with them General Macomb describes to have shamefully 

j misbehaved themselves, as, with few exceptions, they ran away in great dis- 

order, though the British, in scorn of their pusillanimity, " did not deign to fire on 
them except through their flankers and advanced patrols.” The night before. 
Major Wool advanced with a detachment of two hundred and fifty men to sup- 
port the militia, and set them an example of firmness, and Captain Leonard, with 
two pieces of artillery, was to be on the ground before day, but through some 
mishap he did not make his appearance till the invaders were within two miles of 
the village. With him General Macomb was displeased, and though Major Wool 
opposed the advance of the enemy with great resolution, the militia could not be 
prevailed ^upon to make a respectable stand, though they were assured that the 
fields were divided by strong stone walls, so that they could not be exposed to 
much danger. Their want of courage was really pitiable, for the general writes, 
the state dragoons of New York wear red coats, and they being on the heights 
to watch the enemy, gave constant alarm to the militia, who mistook them for the 
enemy, and feared his getting in their rear.” 

His narrative continues : Finding that the enemy’s columns had penetrated 
within a mile of Plattsburg, I despatched my aide-de-camp. Lieutenant Root, to 
bring off* the detachment at Dead Creek, and to inform Lieutenant-Colonel 
i Apling that I wished him to fall on the enemy’s right flank. The colonel for- 
j tunately arrived just in time to save his retreat, and to fall in with the head of a 
column debouching from the woods. Here he poured in a destructive fire from 
his riflemen at rest, and continued to annoy the enemy until he formed a junction 
with Major Wool. The field-pieces did considerable execution among the enemy’s 
columns. So undaunted, however, was the enemy, that he never deployed in his 
whole march, always pressing on in column.” He then, finding the road was full 
of troops, ordered the field-pieces to retire across the bridge, form a battery for its 
protection, and cover the retreat of the infantry. The militia of New York, and 
the volunteers of Vermont, now reinforced him, and with the regular troops acted 
with gfeat spirit. At eight in the morning of ^he 1 1th, the flotilla appeared near 
Cumberland Head, and at nine engaged at anchor in the bay off the town : bomb- 
shells, shrapnells, balls, and congreve rockets, were then thrown until sunset, 
when the bombardment ceased. Various attempts were repulsed, and at dusk 
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the British withdrew their artillery and raised the siege, and at nine carried off all 
the baggage he could find transport for in his artillery. He adds, At two the 
next morning the whole army precipitately retreated, leaving the sick and wounded 
to our generosity ; and the governor left a note with the surgeon, requesting the 
humane attention of the commanding general.” 

The army under Sir George Prevost advanced by Odell Town to the place of 
demarcation, and this was the signal for Major-General Macomb with the few 
regulars under his command to withdraw from that neighbourhood. Sir George 
entered the camp at Plattsburg, and thence the left division of about seven 
thousand men moved forward, and entered the territory of the United States. He 
found the enemy occupying an elevated ridge of land on the south branch of the 
Saranac. On the morning of the 11th Sir George saw the English flotilla over 
the isthmus which joins Cumberland Head with the mainland, and steering for 
Plattsburg Bay. He took his measures accordingly. The result he thus 
announces, in a despatch to Earl Bathurst. 

“ It is now with deep concern I inform your lordship, that notwithstanding the intrepid | 
valour with which Captain Downie led his flotilla into action, my most sanguinary hopes | 
of complete success were, not long afterwards, blasted by a combination, as appeared to i 
us, of unfortunate events, to which naval warfare is peculiarly exposed. Scarcely had his > 
majesty’s troops forced a passage across the Saranac, and ascended the height on which stand ; 
the enemy’s works, when I had the extreme mortification to hear the shout of victory from i j 
the enemy’s works, in consequence of the British flag being lowered on board the Confiance | j 
and Linnet^ and to see our gun-boats seeking their safety in flight. This unlooked-for event i | 
deprived me of the co-operation of the fleet, without which the further prosecution of the j j 
service was become impracticable. 1 did not hesitate to arrest the course of the troops ! 
advancing to the attack, because the most complete success would have been unavailing, i 
and the possession of the enemy’s works offered no advantage to compensate for the Joss wc * 
must have sustained in acquiring possession of them.” ! 

The conduct of Sir George Prevost on this occasion was severely animadverted j 
upon. He was thought slow in his general operations, and slow to observe the i 
signals duly given by the naval commander. The force of the two squadrons j 
appears to have been very unequal. On the side of the British there were seven 
hundred and sixty-five guns; on that of the Americans, eleven hundred and 
ninety-four. The British counted, men and boys, five hundred and thirty-seven ; 
the Americans, nine hundred and fifty ; the amount of tonnage comprehended by 
the shipping of the former was one thousand four hundred and twenty-six ; the | 
Americans reached two thousand five hundred and forty tons. After having I 
seen the flotilla over the land. Sir George Prevost ought undoubtedly to have j 
commenced the work of co-operation. Had this been done, our fleet, it was | 
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confidently said, must have been victorious. One writer, under the signature of 

Veritas,” who resided near the scene of action, represents Sir George Prevost to 
have sent a letter to Captain Downie, strongly urging him to come on, as the 
army had long been waiting for his co-operation (stating as a proof of it, that it 
had been under arms from daylight the day before in expectation of the fleet), 
and closing with the hope that nothing but the state of the wind prevented the 
fleet from coming up. “ This last insinuation conveyed more meaning than meets 
the ear, as if hinting that artificial delays are made. The brave Downie replied, 
that he required no new urging to do his duty; that he should be up at the first 
shift of wind, and make the signal of his approach by scaling his guns. He was 
as good as his word ; the guns were scaled when he got under way ; upon hearing 
which. Sir George issued an order for the troops to cook, instead of one for 
instant co-operation. At length, when he saw the fleet, a movement was 
ordered, but of course too late, as so little previous arrangement had been made, 
to come into contact with the enemy, that the troops put in motion had a circuit 
of miles to make; and then, when at length close in with their object, were 
recalled the moment that the fleet fell.** Captain Downie, he describes to have 
depended “ so thoroughly upon co-operation by land, that when going into 
action, he had thus harangued his men : ‘ My lads, we shall be immediately 
assisted by the army ashore ; let us show them that our part of the duty is well 
done ! * Poor fellow ! how he was mistaken ! In ten minutes afterwards he fell, 
and left Sir George to tell his own story. This speech proved to have a pernicious 
effect upon the crew, when the promises it conveyed were seen not to be fulfilled 
on shore.” 

On the other hand, we have it on the same authority, that the American com- 
modore anticipated nothing less than that his works would be carried, and that 
he did not take possession of our vessels for a long time after the action, being 
engaged in getting his own out of reach from the shore, and apprehending that 
their ojwn batteries would be turned against them. He had expressed an expec- 
tation that by the next morning the British colours would wave over the American 
works, and when informed that our army was retreating, he was almost frantic 
with joy, and could hardly believe the evidence of his senses. In killed and 
wounded our loss was comparatively small, amounting to two captains, one 
ensign, four sergeants, and thirty rank and file ; the missing amounted to four 
lieuffenants, two sergeants, one drummer, and forty-eight rank and file. The 
total numbers were : thirty-seven killed, one hundred and fifty wounded, and 
fifty-five missing. 

On its return, the British army encamped at Champlain. Sir George Prevost 
marched across the lines to Odell Town« and then set off for Montreal. After his 
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departure; his troops were for the most part divided between Isle aux NoiX; St. John’s, 
Chambly, and La Prairie. The Americans set about repairing the defences of Fort 
Erie, which in a short time were rendered more perfect than ever, and General Brown 
having recovered from his wounds, again took the command of the garrison. 

In connection with these operations, England was more agitated than at any 
former period of the contest. The Quebec journalists gave a pompous notice of 
every movement of the left division, and our troops being announced to have 
entered Plattsburg just as the mail for England was closed, the advance which 
had taken place was ridiculously magnified into a mighty triumph. It was quite 
in the order of things, when such [misconceptions prevailed, and such astounding 
representations were put forth, that the course of events should eventually cause 
them to be visited with unsparing ridicule. 

It was thought necessary to submit the conduct of Captain Pring and his 
officers to the scrutiny of a court-martial. Its decision was, that the capture 
of the Confiance and the remainder of the squadron was principally caused by the 
British squadron having been urged into battle previous to its being in a proper 
state to meet the enemy, by the promised co-operation of the land forces not being 
carried into effect, and by the pressing letters of their commander-in-chief, whereby 
it appears that he had, on the 10th of September, 1814, only waited for the naval 
attack to storm the enemy’s works ; that the signal of the approach was made 
on the following day, by the scaling of the guns, as settled between Captain 
Downie and Major Coote ; and the promised co-operation communicated to the 
other officers of the British squadron before the commencement of the action.” 
The court rendered a tribute to the valour of Captain Downie, and honourably 
acquitted Captain Pring and the other officers, with one exception, that of a Lieu- 
tenant M‘Ghie, of the Chubb, who did not appear to take his trial. Sir George 
Prevost, before the court sat, was placed beyond the reach of human justice by 
the hand of death. 

Notwithstanding the losses the Americans had sustained in battle and from 
desertion, as they had received several reinforcements, their force now amounted 
to three thousand four hundred men. They were defended by the ships St Law-- 
rence, Niagara, Lady Prevost, Magara, Caledonia brigs, and Porcupine schooner. 
The British right division had been reinforced by the 6th and 82nd regiments, con- 
sisting of about a thousand and fifty men ; but it had lost six companies of the 41st, 
which had been sent to Fort George. From the heavy rains which fell at this 
period, the troops suffered much, and were greatly weakened by sickness. Qeneral 
Drummond contemplated removal to a spot more favourable to health, when 
General Brown conceived the position of things at that moment favourable to a 
sortie. He obtained a reinforcement of seven-day men, who engaged themselves 
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for military service for one week only, and on the 17th of September they advanced 
from Fort Erie. The rain was then falling in torrents, and they were so far 
favoured by circumstances, that their movements were unobserved till they actu- 
ally commenced the assault. It was about three o’clock when General Brown’s 
men were seen to advance under a heavy hre from the batteries, one of the columns 
passing through the mounds so as to flank the outer British battery, the pickets 
of which were completely surprised. The other column took its way through a 
deep ravine, which concealed its approach. It penetrated the British lines a little 
to the right of the centre battery, and then turning short to the left, surrounded 
the British right, and got possession, after a sharp struggle, of one battery and its 
magazine, and also a blockhouse near it. The few men who guarded the battery 
and magazine were made prisoners, and while they were being secured, and the 
magazine destroyed, a strong column turned to the right and gained possession of 
another blockhouse and battery. General Miller, at the head of four regiments, 
forming the reserve under General Ripley, marched towards the river to assail the 
British battery No. 1. The remnants of the first battalion of the Royal Scots, of 
the second of the 89th, and the Glengarry light infantry, also three companies of the 
6th and seven companies of the 82nd regiment, now appeared, having been thrown 
forward from the British camp. Lieutenant Gordon, of the 89th, with the Royal 
Scots under him, advanced by the road leading to the blockhouse to the right, and 
General Porter and his volunteers, about one thousand in number, together with 
the regulars who supported them, were compelled to abandon the blockhouse and 
the battery No. 3. The task of recovering the other battery, which had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, and of defending that which remained, was assigned to j 
Major Taylor, who had under him three companies of the 6th and seven companies | 
of the 82nd, amounting altogether to five hundred and sixty rank and file. They | 
boldly advanced against the foe, and charged with the bayonet the 9th, 11th, 
21st, and part of the United States regiments, comprehending one thousand 
rank and file, whom they forced to withdraw from the battery before they had 
completed its destruction. They took their course across the British intrench- 
ments, and ran nearly to the glacis of Fort Erie, closely pursued by the British. ! 
While this was passing, the Glengarry light infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Battersby, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Pearson, regained the new intrench- 
ment, which had been occupied by the enemy, and an unfinished battery known as 
No. 4. The enemy,” says Major-General de Watteville, “ being thus repulsed ' 
at ev^ point, were forced to retire with precipitation to their works, leaving seve- i 
ral prisoners and a number of their wounded in our hands. By five o’clock the j 
intrenchments were again occupied, and the line of pickets established as it had | 
been previous to the enemy’s attack.” The British loss amounted to one hundred ! 
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and fifteen killed, one hundred and seventy-eight wounded, and three hundred and 
sixteen missing ; total six hundred and nine. The loss of the enemy was somewhat 
less, being returned as comprehending ten officers and seventy men killed, 
twenty-four officers and one hundred and ninety men wounded, and ten 
officers and two hundred and six men missing, giving a total of five hundred and 
ten. It has been supposed the militia and volunteers were not included in this 
statement. 

The state of the weather was still very unfavourable, and sickness continued on 
the increase. Various causes having seriously thinned his ranks, induced General 
Drummond, on the evening of the 2l8t, to fall back for the night to Black Creek, 
about a mile and a half distant. To this place he removed, carrying with him his 
guns and stores, and here the men bivouacked for the night, visited by incessant 
storms of rain. Of course the Americans perceived, on the following morning, 
tliat the English had withdrawn from the post they had lately occupied, but Gene- 
ral Brown was in no condition to offer any immediate annoyance. Having remained 
at Black Creek till the afternoon of the 22nd, General Drummond proceeded 
further, and on the 24th he destroyed the bridge across Frenchman’s Creek, and 
left there a small cavalry picket; the right division reached Chippeway, where a 
moderately comfortable encampment was formed. 

It was proposed, on the part of the enemy, that General Izard’s army should be 
used to strengthen the left division, at the head of Lake Ontario. Instead, how- 
ever, of his being carried to the British Twelve-mile Creek, where his landing 
would have cut off General Drummond’s much inferior force, or instead of his 
being conveyed to Fort Niagara, that he might endeavour to retake that fortress. 
General Izard disembarked on the south side of the lake, and then proceeded to 
Lewistown by a back route. He reached that place about the 8th of October, 
with two thousand four hundred followers, consisting of infantry, dragoons, and 
artillery of the regular army. He found his way to Black Rock on the 10th, 
whence he passed to Fort Erie, and there he superseded General Brown in the 
command. The American force upon this frontier, Mr. James considers, must 
have amounted to six thousand regular troops. He, indeed, quotes a paragraph 
from the Ontario Repodtory, of October 11th, which states that General Izard 
was to move down the Canada shore on the following day, at the head of eight 
thousand regular troops. The force under him, at all events, was so considerable, 
that the British right division, enfeebled as it now was, could not stand against it ; 
and General Drummond therefore broke up his cantonments at Chippeway, and 
I fell back on Fort George, in Burlington. A skirmish took place on the morning 
of the 19th, near Cooksmills, at Lion’s Creek, where a brigade of American regu- 
lars, under General Bissell, met detachments from the 82nd, 100th, and Glengarry 
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regiments, in all six hundred and fifty rank and file, commanded by Colonel Mur> 
ray. The American riflemen, concealed in the woods, opened a destructive fire on 
the English ; but though they were strengthened by additional forces, they did not 
care to court a struggle on open ground. No material advantage was gained on 
either side ; the Americans, as well as the English, withdrew after the conflict had 
closed ; the English lost nineteen in killed and wounded, the Americans, w'ho 
reported our numbers greatly to exceed theirs, lost sixty-seven men in killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

By this time the British had launched the St » Lawrence, and Commodore 
Chauncey withdrew to Sackett’s Harbour, where he moored his ships in expecta- 
tion of an attack from Sir James Yeo. That gallant officer, having sailed on the 
17th, landed at the head of the lake on the 19th five companies of the 90th 
regiment, and a quantity of provisions, of which the right division stood in need. 
He returned to Kingston on the 23rd, and a week afterwards again proceeded to 
the head of the lake with the 37th, and recruits for the 6th and 82nd regiments, 
and also a brigade of artillery. These were landed on the evening of the 2nd 
near Fort George. General Izard, on finding General Drummond had been 
reinforced, withdrew to Fort Erie. It will be remembered, that it was on the 
19th Sir James effected his first disembarkation, and on the 22nd the American 
volunteers crossed the strait to be discharged, and General Brown, with two 
thousand regulars, pushed forward to relieve Sackett's Harbour. The second 
reinforcement brought by Sir James Yeo induced the Americans, after removing 
the guns and destroying the fortifications, to abandon Fort Erie and cross their 
own line, when the greater part of the troops were provided with quarters at 
Black Rock, Buffalo, and Batavia, while the remainder were ordered to assist in 
the defence of Sackett’s Harbour. There being nothing more to be attempted on 
the Niagara, General Drummond, with his suite, the 41st regiment, and a number 
of convalescents, left the head of the lake in the St. Lawrence, and proceeded to 
Kingston, which place they reached on the 10th of November. The right division 
had been provided with comfortable quarters. 

The western district of Upper Canada had meanwhile endured the annoyance 
of a new American incursion. A party from the garrison of Detroit, on the 20th 
of September, crossed the stream and ravaged a small settlement. Encouraged 
by success and the hope of plunder, a more formidable company, under Brigadier- 
General McArthur, of the United States army, numbering seven hundred and twenty 
eflfective regulars and militia, passed on the 22nd of October along the western 
shore of Lake St. Clair into the Canadian territory. He penetrated two hundred 
miles into the country, destroyed more than two hundred muskets, and attacked 
a body of militia and Indians, from whom he took one hundred and fifty prisoners. 
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“ During the march,” continues the American writer of Sketches of the War,” 
‘‘ he principally subsisted upon tlie enemy, and fired several of the mills, from 
which the British troops in Canada were supplied with food. Having gained 
intelligence of the evacuation of Fort Erie, he abandoned his intention of 
proceeding to Burlington Heights, and returned to Detroit on the 17th of 
November.” 

This enterprise Mr. Thomson regards as much resembling the inroad of 
banditti.” He denies that any militia were at that period embodied, and describes 
the one hundred and fifty prisoners to have consisted of peaceable inhabitants, old 
and young, drunken Indians, and their squaws. He adds: “ The instant it was 
known that the 103rd regiment, less than half their number, had moved from 
Burlington Heights,” General McArthur and his party dispersed with such haste 
that the British could not get sight of them. They had previously done much 
mischief. Of this there can be no doubt; and on this subject, the words of 
Mr. James we can unhesitatingly adopt, and say, ‘‘ If Mr. Thomson can acknow- 
ledge that the American troops ‘ subsisted on the enemy, and fired several of the 
mills,^ we may well conceive what must have been the devastation and ruin that 
marked the track of General McArthur and his mounted Kentuckians.” 
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It is necessary to retrograde, to describe what was passing elsewhere, while those 
operations were in progress which have been narrated in the last chapter. On 
the 11th July, 1814, Lieutenant-Colonel Pilkington and Captain Sir Thomas 
Hardy, with a small body of troops from Nova Scotia, took possession of Moose 
Island, near the mouth of Kobbeskook River, opposite New Brunswick and on 
the western side of Passamaquoddy Bay. That bay was adjudged to be within 
the boundary of the British North American provinces. When the English 
approached. Lieutenant Oats, Lieutenant-General Sir John Sherbrooke’s aide-de- 
camp, was sent forward with a flag of truce and a letter, couched in the follow- 
ing terms : — 


‘‘ To the American Commander. 


“ Moose Island. 


“ As we are perfectly apprized of the weakness of the fort and garrison under your 
command, and your inability to defend Moose Island against the ships and troops of his 
Britannic majesty placed under our directions, we are induced, from the Iminane considera- 
tion of avoiding the effusion of blood, and from a regard to you and the inhabitants of the 
island, to prevent, if in our power, the distresses and calamities which will befal them in 
case of resistance. We therefore allow you five minutes from the time this summons is 
delivered. 

“ In the event of your not agreeing to capitulate on liberal terms, we shall deeply lament 
being compelled to resort to those coercive measures which may cause destruction to the 
town of Eastport, but which will ultimately assure us possession of the island.” 

Major Putman, the officer commanding in the island, replied to the summons 
by surrendering Fort Sullivan, with all the public property, stating this to be 
done in order to prevent an effusion of blood, and in consideration of the superior 
force employed against him. 

An expedition was prepared at Halifax against part of the district of Maine, 
situate in the United States, and lying to the east of the Penobscot river. This 
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district was estimated to contain, in 1814, forty villages, and thirty thousand 
inhabitants. The expedition consisted of one 74-gun ship, in which Rear- 
Admiral Griffith hoisted his flag, two frigates, a sloop of war, and ten transports, 
having on board a company of royal artillery, two rifle companies of the 69th, 
together with the 29th, 62nd, and 98th regiments. The force employed amounted 
in all to one thousand seven hundred and fifty rank and file, commanded by the 
governor of Nova Scotia, Lieutenant-General Sir John C. Sherbrooke. The 
expedition sailed from Halifax on the 26th of August. Early in the morning of 
the 30th they learnt that the United States frigate the Adams^ being in the 
Penobscot river, and expecting to be attacked by the British, had run up as 
high as Hamden, where she had landed her guns and mounted them on shore for 
her protection. The fort of Castine, situate upon a peninsula, on the eastern side 
• of the Penobscot, was summoned to surrender, but answered by opening a fire on 
I the British. It was intended to disembark the troops, but before this could be 
j effected the enemy blew up the magazine, and escaped up the Majetaquatous 
river. A detachment of the royal artillery landed, but no military force was 
I discovered there. Rear-Admiral Griffith and the general were anxious to effect 
the destruction of the Adams, and with this view they considered it necessary to 
occupy Belfast, which is upon the high road from Hamden to Boston. The 
admiral sent Captain Barrie with such force as he thought necessary to effect the 
capture or destruction of the Adams. That officer and the troops employed 
under him proceeded on this enterprise, and having attacked the enemy’s strong I 
position at Hamden, the Adams was blown up by the Americans. All the artil- 
lery, two stands of colours, a standard, and several merchant vessels, fell into 
the victors’ hands. The loss sustained in the affair was very trifling. “ Upon 
this occasion,” writes Lieutenant-Colonel John, ‘‘ twenty pieces of cannon fell 
into our hands, two brass 3-pounders, and three stands of colours. Brigadier- 
General Blake surrendered himself prisoner, and with other captives, to the 
amount of one hundred and twenty-one, was admitted to parole.” 

We now turn to the Chesapeake, and to the incidents which occurred there in 
the summer of 1814. “The American editors,” Mr. James remarks, “have as 
usual, by their happy talent for amplification, given importance to many events 
that occurred in the rivers and creeks of that capacious bay, which we should 
otherwise have deemed too insignificant to notice. The chief of these,” he pro- 
ceeds to say, “ are exploits and hair-breadth escapes of Commodore Barney and 
his flotilla of gun-boats.” This Barney was an Irishman, and was intrusted with 
a number of boats carrying heavy metal, constructed in March, 1814, on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, for the protection of the bay, and placed under his 
command. At the end of May, according to Mr. Thomson, his flotilla consisted 
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of a cutter, two gun-boats, a galley, and nine large barges^ which sailed from Balti- 
more at that date. Rear-Admiral Cockburn says, ** Each vessel had a long gun 
in the bow and a carronade in the stern. The calibres of the guns, and the num- 
ber of the crew, vary in proportion to the size of the boat, from 32-pounders and 
sixty men, to 18-pounders and forty men. Most of the vessels were provided 
with furnaces for heating shot.’’ The flotilla was manned by from six to seven 
hundred men, and it could, at any time, claim and obtain protection under the 
batteries that were established on shore. It was seen by the British on the 1st of 
June, when passing the mouth of the Patuxent, when the St. Xai(?re«c<?, a schooner 
of thirteen guns, and seven boats of the Albion and Dragon^ necessarily retreated 
before them towards the Dragon^ then lying off Smith’s Point. The Dragon speedily 
got under weigh, commanded by Captain Barrie, and proceeded with the boats to 
seek the flotilla, which then retreated into the Patuxent. Captain Barrie, with 
the view of inducing Commodore Barney to divide his force, sent two boats to cut 
off a schooner under Cove Point. Barney, however, was not to be moved by this 
expedient, and though the schooner was fired, made no effort to avert her fate. 
On the 6th, the flotilla went further up the Patuxent, and Captain Barrie fol- 
lowed. The flotilla passed two miles up St. Leonard’s Creek, and stationed itself 
where it could only be approached by boats. Captain Barrie in vain attempted to 
provoke the American vessels to risk a conflict. Detachments of seamen and 
marines were landed on both sides of the river. They destroyed several houses 
and tobacco-stores, but still the flotilla would not move, and the marines retreated 
into the woods. 

Captain Barrie was joined, on the 15th of June, by the Narcissus, of forty-two 
guns, and taking a hundred and eighty marines in boats, and thirty of the black 
colonial corps, he proceeded in twelve boats to a place called Benedict, where the 
troops disembarked. A few militiamen were there, who were speedily forced to 
retreat into the- woods, leaving their muskets, equipage, and a G-pounder field- 
piece behind. The gun was spiked, a tobacco-store burnt, and the British then 
left Benedict. 

Six of their number had strayed into the woods and lost the opportunity of 
embarking with their fellows. They fell into the hands of the enemy all but one 
man, a Sergeant Mayeux, a Frenchman in the English service, who lost his life 
through madly resisting superior numbers when escape was hopeless. An account 
of the affair appeared in the Alexandria paper of the 25th June, which is suffi- 
ciently remarkable to transcribe, from the melancholy exhibition it furnishes of 
the mental degradation attendant on these murderous conflicts. It is difficult to 
account for the irrational obstinacy of the sufferer, or for the importance attached 
by his assailants to extinguishing the life of one unarmed fugitive. The journal 
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which has been mentioned speaks of the affair as highly creditable to some of the 
citizens, and reports ; — 

The cavalry of the district arrived on Tuesday evening, about five o'clock, 
and at the moment General Stewart was preparing to attack the enemy, who 
were in possession of Benedict. At this moment a small detachment of the 
enemy presented themselves at the foot of the hill, not far distant from the place 
where the cavalry were posted. The order was immediately given to charge and 
intercept their retreat, which was done with so much haste and impetuosity, as to 
break the ranks, which, considering the nature of the ground, was not injudicious. 
Five of the enemy were taken prisoners. The sergeant of the guard, having been 
separated from his men and endeavouring to make his escape, was pursued. 
Among the first who overtook him was Mr. Alexander Wise, of the Alexandria 
dragoons, who made a bold but unsuccessful assault upon him, and being unable to 
check his horse, passed ten or fifteen paces beyond him. On turning his horse, he 
received the fire of the sergeant and fell dead. At that moment Mr. Alexander 
Hunter, a young gentleman of this town (who had volunteered his services for the 
occasion with the cavalry, and whose conduct has already been the subject of much 
and well-merited commendation), came up, when the sergeant faced upon him, and 
received the fire of his })istol, which seemed to take effect. Mr. Hunter’s horse, 
being alarmed at the report, ran some distance from the spot. When Mr. Hunter 
returned, he found General Stewart engaged with this intrepid soldier. He 
immediately advanced to the general’s relief; upon which the sergeant, having had 
his bayonet unshipped, dropped his musket, and, mounting an adjoining fence, 
fell upon the other side upon his back. Mr. Hunter dismounted, and, unarmed, 
immediately followed and engaged him, demanding of several horsemen who 
advanced to aid in securing him, two of whom presented their pistols, and, after 
calling upon Mr. Hunter to disengage himself from his antagonist, discharged 
their pistols without effect. This brave marine then retreated, unpursued, to an 
adjoining swamp. His escape appearing certain, unless immediately pursued, 
Mr. Hunter begged the loan of a sword, which was presented to him by the 
general; and with which he alone pursued and soon overtook him, when a 
conflict ensued between them; the brave enemy endeavouring by many and 
vigorous efforts to get possession of the sword, and refusing, though repeatedly 
urged, to surrender, except with his life, which a fortunate stroke soon after 
terminated." 

Captain Barrie visited Lower Marlborough, a town distant but twenty-eight 
miles from Washington, of which he took possession, the militia and the inhabi- 
tants retiring to the woods. A schooner was captured laden with tobacco, and 
brought off, and several tobacco-stores were burnt, with about two thousand 
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eight hundred hogsheads of tobacco. The English then re-embarked without 
experiencing any interruption from the enemy. Great uneasiness was caused at 
Washington by these proceedings, and the flotilla of Commodore Barney was 
considered to be in such danger that he was ordered to destroy it, that it might 
no longer induce the British to linger in the vicinity of the capital. Barney was 
preparing to obey, but the order was not acted upon, in consequence of a project 
formed by Colonel Wadsworth, of the engineers, who undertook, with two 
18-pounders, fixed on travelling carriages, with the assistance of a corps of 
marines and some regular troops, to compel the frigates to withdraw from the 
mouth of the creek. His services were accepted, and his scheme was successfully 
executed. Having established a battery with a ridge of land in his front, which 
protected his men from the shots of the English, on the 26th of June both gun- 
boats and battery opened a hot fire on the Loire and Narcissus, As tlie frigates 
had no force on board, which they could land to silence the battery, they found it 
expedient to retire to the vicinity of Point Patience, and this gave the American 
flotilla an opportunity of moving out of the creek, of which it speedily availed 
itself, and passed into the Patuxent. 

The Severn, of fifty guns, joined the Loire and Narcissus on the 4th of July. 
The commander of the Severn, Captain Nourse, sent Captain Brown with one 
hundred and fifty marines up St. Leonard’s Creek. They succeeded in destroying 
several vessels, and one large tobacco-store. Rear-Admiral Cockburn, on the 
19th of July, ascended the river Potomac in the Marlborough, of seventy-four 
guns, having on board a battalion of marines and a detachment of marine artil- 
lery. Leonard’s Town, the capital of St. Mary’s county, then protected by the 
36th United States regiment, was the object of attack. . The marines landed and 
took possession of the place without encountering any opposition. Stores, arms, 
tobacco, provisions, and other articles were seized and brought off in the boats and 
in the schooner, which became their prize. Not a musket was fired, and in con- 
sequence of the absence of resistance, no injury was done to the town. 

At Nominy-ferry, in Virginia, a body of Virginian militia had been collected. To 
this place the boats and marines, under Rear-Admiral Cockburn, of the 21st, 
advanced, being led by Captain Robyns. The marines landed, and though the 
Americans had taken up a strong position on a bold eminence which projected 
into the water, they were forced to give way, and were pursued by the British till 
the approach of night. The stores collected in the place, the tobacco, and the live 
stock, were seized, and the storehouses and public buildings destroyed. The 
troops had re-embarked, when a hostile movement on shore caused them to be 
relanded, and, having received a volley from the enemy, a fierce attack was made 
on them, which compelled the Americans to betake themselves to the woods. 

- \ 
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Property which had till then been spared was speedily destroyed, and a number of 
negroes, who were anxious to escape from slavery, were brought off. On the 24th, 
St. Clement’s Creek, in St. Mary’s county, was visited by the admiral. Four 
schooners were captured there, and one burned ; but as the inhabitants refrained 
from hostility, no mischief was done to the place, save in the case of a farm, from 
which two shots had been fired at the admiral’s gig, and which, in consequence, 
was consigned to the flames. Two days afterwards. Admiral Cockburn reached 
the head of the Machodie river, where six schooners were destroyed ; and now, as 
no place on the Virginian side of his last anchorage had escaped his notice, on the 
28th he caused the ships to pass Blackstone’s Island, and on the 29th he pro- 
ceeded with the boats and marines up the Wicomaca river. Having landed at 
Hamburg and Chaptico, he seized a large quantity of tobacco at the latter place. 
To the inhabitants he gave no annoyance, but paid for such supplies as he 
required for the use of his people. 

The squadron passed down the Potomac on the 2nd of August, and the admi- 
ral, the boats, and marines went up the Yocomoco river on the next day, A 
landing was effected at a place where some resistance was offered, the enemy was 
put to flight, and pursued some miles up the country. A field-piece was captured, 
and several houses, which having been converted into depots for militia arms, were 
regarded as public buildings and destroyed. The admiral proceeded to Kinsale, 
where a party of Americans, under General Hungerford, after firing one volley, 
hastily retreated, and the stores found in the place were sent on shipboard. Five 
schooners, a field-piece, a large quantity of tobacco, flour, &:c., were brought off, 
and two old schooners and several storehouses were consigned to the flames. 
General Taylor was wounded here, and dismounted, and escaped with difficulty 
into the woods, Goan River was next visited, its defences overthrown, some stores 
seized, and three schooners captured. The rear-admiral landed on the 12th and 
following days, at several places in the vicinity of St. Mary’s Creek, without 
experiencing any opposition. 

From time to time many negroes claimed the assistance of the British to escape 
from the owners of the neighbouring plantations, and did not solicit their assist- 
ance in vain. This was complained of in the United States as an offence against 
public law, as, indeed, a disregard of the most sacred rights of man, in not respect- 
ing the claims of proprietors to hold men in slavery. They falsely reported, that 
the negroes received on board British ships were sold as slaves in the West 
Indies, for the benefit of the captors ; but this being soon disproved, an appeal 
was made, in the Norfolk Herald, to the better feeling of the English. ** To 
take cattle,” it argued, “ or other stock, would be consistent with the usages 
of civilized warfare ; but to carry off negroes, who, notwithstanding their colour, 
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were still to be regarded as human beings ; to tear them from their kindred and 
connections for ever, was what could not have been looked for from a Christian 
nation that had abolished the slave-trade. There were negroes,” the writer con- 
tended, in Virginia and other states, with interests and affections as strongly 
engrafted in their hearts as the whites, and as keenly sensible of the sacred ties of 
filial, parental, and conjugal affection, as their owners. To drag these away from 
the scenes of their nativity was cruel in the extreme.” 

This pathetic appeal, put forth by those who were in the daily habit of trans- 
ferring human live stock from state to state, from land to land, and from continent 
to continent, must provoke a smile, as no one can doubt that the principal griev- 
ance, the subject of complaint, was not the wounded feelings of the negroes, but 
the loss of property deplored by their late owners. 

To most English readers it will sound strangely, when they hear of their 
fellow-men regarding their native slavery with warm affection, and avowing fond 
attachment for the yoke. It perhaps ought to be remarked, in mitigation of the 
hardships of that state of life, that in numerous instances the cvery-day wants of 
the slave are better satisfied, and for fewer hours of toil, than are those of free 
labourers elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


Though the British government tleclitied to avail itself of the proftered media- 
tion of Russia, it consented to enter into negotiations for a peace. Ghent was 
the place fixed upon at which the envoys or commissioners were to hold their 
meetings. The views of the belligerents at this period will be best shown from 
the official documents which transpired. Mr. Monroe, writing to the American 
plenipotentiaries under date of January 28th, 1814, thus instructed them : — 

“On impressment, as to the right of the United States to be exempted from it, I have 
nothing new to add ; the sentiments of the president have undergone no change on that 
important subject. This degrading practice must cease ; our flag must protect the crew, or 
the United States cannot consider themselves an independent nation. To settle this difiTer- 
ence amicably, the president is willing, as you are already informed by the former instruc- 
tions, to remove all pretexts for it to tho British government, by excluding all British 
seamen from our vessels, and even to extend the exclusion to all British subjects, if neces- 
sary, excepting only the few already naturalized, and to stipulate, likewise, tho surrender of 
all British seamen deserting in our ports in future from British vessels, juiblic or private. 
It was presumed by all dispassionate persons, that the late law of congress, relative to 
seamen, would eflectually accomidish the object. But the president is willing, as you find, 
to prevent a possibility of failure, to go further. 

“ Should a treaty be made, it is proper, and would have a conciliatory effect, that all our 
impressed seamen, who may be discharged under it, should bo paid for their services by the 
British government, for the time of their detention, the wages which they might have 
obtained in the merchant service of their own country. 

“ Blockade is the subject next in point of importance which you will have to arrange. 
In the instructions, bearing date on tho 15th of April, 1813, it was remarked, that as the 
British government had revoked its orders in council, and agreed that no blockade could 
be legal which was not supported by an adequate force, and that such adequate force should 
be applied to any blockade which it might hereafter institute, this cause of controversy 
seemed to bo removed. Further reflection, however, has added great force to the expe- 
diency and importance of a precise definition of the public law on this subject. There is 
much cause to presume, that if the repeal of the orders in council had taken place in time to 
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Lave been knovm here before the declaration of war, and had had the effect of preventing 
£he declaration, not only that no provision would have been obtained against impressment, j| 
but that under the name of blockade the same extent of coast would have been covered by 
proclamation as had been covered by the orders in council. The war which these abuses 
and impressments contributed so much to produce might possibly prevent that consequence. 

But it would be more satisfactory, if not more safe, to guard against it by a formal definition 
in the treaty. It is true, should the British government violate again the legitimate prin 
ciples of blockade, in whatever terms, or under whatever pretext it might be done, the 
United States would have in their hands a correspondent resort ; but a principal object in 
making peace, is to prevent, by the justice and reciprocity of the conditions, a recurrence 
again to war for the same cause. If the British government sincerely wishes to make a 
durable peace with the United States, it can have no reasonable objection to a just definition 
of blockade, especially as the two governments have agreed in their correspondence in all its 
essential features. The instructions of the 15th April, 1813, have stated in what manner 
the president is willing to arrange this difference. 

“ On the other neutral rights, enumerated in the former instructions, I shall remark only, 
that the catalogue is limited in a manner to evin(;c a spirit of accommodation ; that the 
arrangement proposed in each instance is just in itself ; that it corresponds with the general 
spirit of treaties between commercial powers ; and that Great Britain has sanctioned it in 
many treaties, and gone beyond it in some. 

“ Oil the claim to indemnity for spoliations, I have only to refer you to what was said in 
the former instructions. I have to add, that should a treaty bo formed, it is just in itself, 
and would have a happy effect on the future relations of the two countries, if indemnity 
should he stipulated on each side, for the destruction of all unfortified towns, and other pro- 
perty, contrary to tho laws and uses of war. It is equally proper that tbo negroes taken 
from the southern states should be returned to their owners, or paid for at their full value. 

It is known that a shameful traffic has been carried on in the AVest Indies by tho sale of 
these persons there, by those who professed to ho their deliverers. Of this fact, the proof 
that has reached this department shall bo furnished you. If these slaves are considered as 
non-combatants, they ought to he restored ; if as property, they ought to be paid for. The 
treaty of peace contains an article which recognizes this principle.'* 

After some correspondence, it was arranged that the negotiations should be 
entered upon at Ghent, in the month of August, 1814. Writing from that place 
on the 12th of August, the American plenipotentiaries, Messrs. Adams, Bayard, 
Clay, and Russell, announced to the president, that ‘‘the British commissioners, 

Lord Gambier, Henry Goulburn, Esq., and Wm. Adams, Esq., arrived in this 
city on Saturday evening, the 6th inst. The day after their arrival, Mr. Baker, 
their secretary, called upon us to give us notice of the fact, and to propole a 
meeting at a certain hour on the ensuing day. The place having been agreed 
upon, we accordingly met at one o’clock on Monday, the 8th inst They declared 
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that no events which had occurred since the first proposal for this negotiation 
had altered the pacific dispositions of their government, or varied its views as to 
the terms upon which it was willing to conclude the peace.” The writers add,— 

“We answered that we heard tliese declarations with great satisfaction, and that our * 
government had acceded to the proposal of negotiation with the most sincere desire to put 
an end to the differences which divided the two countries, and to lay upon just and liberal 
grounds the foundation of a peace which, securing the rights and interests of both nations, 
should unite them by lasting bonds of amity. 

“ The British commissioners then stated the following subjects as those upon which it 
appeared to them that the discussions would bo likely to turn, and on which they were 
instructed : — 

1. The forcible seizure of mariners on board of niei'cliant vessels, and in connection 
with it, the claim of his Britannic majesty to the allegiance of all the native subjects of 
Great Britain. 

“We understood them to intimate, that the British government did not propose this point 
as one which they were particularly desirous of discussing ; but that as it had occupied so 
prominent a place in the disputes between the tw^o countries, it necessarily attracted notice, 
and was considered as a subject wdiich would come under discussion. 

“ 2. The Indian allies of Great Britain to be included in the pacification, and a definite 
boundary to be settled for their territory. 

“ The British commissioners stated, than an arrangement upon this point w^as a sine qua 
non ; that they were not authorized to conclude a treaty of peace which did not embrace 
tho Indians as allies of his Britannic majesty ; and that the establishment of a definitive 
boundary of tho Indian territory was necessary to secure a peraiancnt peace, not only with i 
the Indians, but also between tho United States and Great Britain. 

“ 3. A revision of the boundary-line between tlie United States and the adjacent British 
colonies. 

“With respect to this point, they expressly disclaimed an intention on the part of 
their government to acquire an increase of territory, and represented the proposed revision 
as intended merely for tho purpose of preventing uncertainty and dispute. 

“ After having stated those three points, as subjects of discussion, the British commis- 
sioners added, that before they desired any answer from us, they felt it incumbent upon 
them to declare, that the British government did not deny tho right of tho Americans to 
the fisheries generally, or in the open seas ; but that tho privileges formerly granted by 
treaty to the United States, of fishing within the limits of the British jurisdiction, and of 
landing and drying fish on tho shores of the British territories, would not be renewed 
without an equivalent. The oxteut of what was considered by them as waters peculiarly 
British was not stated. From the manner in which they brought this subject into view, 
they seemed to wish us to understand that they were not anxious tliat it should bc discussed, 
and that they only intended to give us notice that these privileges had ceased to exist) and 
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would not be again granted without an equivalent, nor unless we thought proper to provide 
expressly in the treaty of peace for their renewal. 

“ The British commissioners having stated that those were all the subjects which they 
intended to bring forward or to suggest, requested to he informed whether we were instructed 
to enter into negotiation on these sovenil points ; whether there was any amongst these 
which we thought it necessary to bring into the negotiation ; and they desired us to state, 
on our part, such other subjects as wo might intend to propose for discussion in the course of 
the negotiation/* 

To give the American negotiators time to reflect on these matters, the discussions 
v^ere adjourned till the following day. That evening they received despatches 
from their government. When they met pursuant to the resolution above 
mentioned— 

“ There could be no hesitation, on our part, in informing the British commissioners, that 
wo were not instructed on the subjects of Indian pacification or boundary, and of fisheries. 
Nor did it seem probable, although neither of these points had been stated with sufficient 
precision in that first verbal conference, that they could he admitted in any shape. We 
did not wish, however, to prejudge the result, or by any hasty proceeding abruptly to break 
oflT the negotiation. It was not impossible, that, on the subject of the Indians, the British 
government had received erroneous impressions from the traders in Canada, which our 
representations might remove ; and it appeared, at all events, important to ascertain 
distinctly the precise intentions of Great Britain on both points. We therefore thought it 
advisable to invite the British commissioners to a general conversation on all the points; 
stating to them, at the same time, our want of instructions on two of them, and holding out 
no expectation of the probability of our agreeing to any article respecting them. 

At our meeting on the ensuing day (9th August) we informed the British commis- 
sioners, that upon the first and third points proposed by them we were provided with 
instructions, and we presented as further subjects considered by our government as suitable 
for discussion— 

“ 1st. A definition of blockade, and, as far as might be mutually agreed, of other neutral 
and belligerent rights. 

“ 2Dd. Claim of indemnity in certain cases of capture and seizure. 

“ We then stated that the two subjects, Ist of Indian pacification and boundary, and 2nd 
of fisheries^ were not embraced by our instructions. 

“We observed, that as these points liad not been heretofore the grounds of any controversy 
hetweeo the government of Great Britain and that of the United States, and had not been 
alluded to by Lord Castlereagh in his letter proposing the negotiation, it could not be expected 
that they should have been anticipated and made the subject of instructions by onr govern- 
ment ; that it was natural to be supposed that our instructions were confined to those subjects 
upon which difbrences between the two countries were known to exist ; and that the propo- ' 
rilion to define,^ in a treaty between tho United States and Great Britain, the boundaiy' of 
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the Indian poasessions within our territories, was new and without example* No cfnch pro- 
visions had been inserted in the treaty of peace in 1783, nor in any other treaty, made by 
Great Britain, or in any other European power, in relation to the same description of people, 
existing under like circumstances. 

“We would say, however, that it would not be doubted, that peace with the Indians ' 
would certainly follow a peace with Great Britain — ^tliat we had information that commis- 
sioners had already been appointed to treat with them — ^that a treaty to that effect might, 
perhaps, have been already concluded — and that the United States having no interest, nor 
any motive, to continue a separate war against the Indians, there could never be a moment 
when our govcAiment would not be disposed to make peace with them.” 

The American envoys came to a unanimous resolution to return a decided 
negative to the demands of Great Britain. On the claims put forward respecting 
the commissioners, they had remarked, That no nation observed a policy more 
liberal and humane towards the Indians than that pursued by the United States; 
that their object had been, by all practicable means, to introduce civilization 
amongst them ; that their possessions were secured to them by well-defined boun- 
daries ; that their persons, lands, and other property were now more effectually 
protected against violence or frauds from any quarter, than they had been under 
any former government ; that even our citizens w'ere not allowed to purchase their 
lands ; that when they gave up their title to any portion of their country to the 
United States, it was by voluntary treaty with the United States government, 
who gave them a satisfactory equivalent; and that through these means the 
United States had succeeded in preserving, since the treaty of Grenville of 1788, 
an uninterrupted peace of twenty-six years with all the Indian tribes — a period 
of tranquillity much longer than they were known to have enjoyed hitherto. 

“ The question was then asked the British commissioners, whether the proposed 
Indian boundary was intended to preclude the United States from the right of 
purchasing by treaty from the Indians, without the consent of Great Britain, lands 
Ijnng beyond that boundary ; and as a restriction upon the Indians from selling, by 
amicable treaties, lands to the United States, as had been hitherto practised. 

“ To this question, it was first answered by one of the commissioners, that the 
Indians would not be restricted from selling their lands, but that the United 
States would be restricted from purchasing them ; and on reflection, another of the 
commissioners stated, that it was intended that the Indian territories should be a 
barrier between the British dominions and those of the United States; that both 
Great Britain and the United States should be restricted from purchasing their 
lands; but that the Indians might sell them to a third party."' 

The above demands were reiterated in a note from the British commissions!^, 
dated the 18th August, with this addition 
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the undersigned are desirous of stating every point in connection with the subject, 
which may reasonably influence the decision of the American plenipotentiaries in the exer- 
cise of their discretion, they avail themselves of this opportunity to repeat what they have 
already stated, that Great Britain desires the revision of the frontier between her North 
American dominions and those of the United States, not with any view to an acquisition of 
territory, as such, but for the purpose of securing her possessions and preventing future 
disputes. 

“ The British government consider the lakes, from Lake Ontario to Lake Superior, both 
inclusive, to be the natural military frontier of the British possessions in North America. 
As the weaker power on the North American continent, the least capable^of acting offen- 
rively, and the most exposed to sudden invasion, Great Britain considers the military occu- 
pation of these lakes necessary to the security of her dominions. A boundary-line equally 
dividing these waters, with a right to each nation to arm, both upon the lakes and upon their 
shores, is calculated to create a contest for naval ascendancy, in peace as well as in war. 
The power which occupies these lakes should, as a necessary result, have the militaiy occu- 
pation of both shores. 

“ In furtherance of this object, the British government is prepared to propose a boundary. 
But as this might be construed as an intention to extend their possessions to the southward 
of the lakes, which is by no means the object they have in view, they are disposed to leave 
the territorial limits undisturbed, and as incident to them, the free commercial navigation of 
the lakes, provided that the American government will stipulate not to maintain, or con- 
struct, any fortifications upon, or within a limited distance of the shores, or maintain or 
construct any armed vessels upon the lakes in question, or in the rivers which empty them- 
selves into the same. 

“ If this can be adjusted, there will then remain for discussion the arrangement of the 
north-western boundary between Lake Superior and the Mississippi, tho free navigation of 
that river, and such a vacation of the line of frontier as may secure a direct communication 
between Quebec and Halifax. 

^ The undersigned trust that the full statement which they have made of the views and 
objects of the British government in requiring the pacification of tho Indian nations, and a 
permanent limit to their territories, will enable the American plonipotbntiaries to conclude a 
provisional article upon the basis above stated, Should they feel it necessary to refer to the 
government of the United States for further instructions, the undersigned feel it incumbent 
Upon them to acquaint the American plenipotentiaries, that the government cannot be pre- 
cluded by anything that has passed from varying the terms now proposed, in such a manner 
as tke state of war, at the time of resuming tho conferences, may, in their judgment, render 
advisable. They renew to the plenipotentiaries of the United States the assurance of their j 
high consideration. I 

(Signed) ‘^Gambieb. 

“ Henry Goolborn. 

Ghent, 18th August^ 1814.*' William Apams. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Diplomacy sought to put an end to the war; but, while negotiations were in 
progress, fighting was not discontinued. Each government wanted military Suc- 
cess with a view to peace, and the commanders on both sides were naturally the 
more anxious to distinguish themselves speedily, as the opportunity for doing so 
was likely ere long to be withdrawn altogether. 

In the English navy a strong feeling prevailed, which prompted immediate 
action. The British sailor, taunted with American triumphs, was eager to show 
that the race to which he belonged had not degenerated from what it was known 
to be in other days. 

Disappointment was felt in each country, that a greater impression had not been 
made on the other than appeared to have been produced by the war. In England, 
some sanguine politicians had believed America would be reduced to a state of 
intolerable suffering, from not being duly supplied with English merchandise. 
One member of parliament, enlarging on this grievance in the House of Commons, 
enforced his view of the subject by saying, America, unaided by this country, 
could not escape severe privation. America,*’ said the senator, with all possible 
gravity, “cannot catch her mice; America cannot shave herself! ” 

In the United States it had been too hastily assumed that Great Britain would 
miss the amount of all her exports to America. They lost sight of the fact that 
a large portion of the goods so brought into the United States were not for con- 
sumption there, but were to be forwarded to other places, which places now found 
it to their interest to purchase directly from Great Britain. By this change, Eng- 
land was damaged less than the United States. 

The commercial portion of the American public suffered very severely from the 
rupture between the two nations. Hence the war became very unpopular. A 
meeting was called at New York, at which resolutions which could not have been 
very palatable to the government were voted. The meeting was convened by the 
following invitation : — 

“ The friends of liberty, peace, and commerce, who disapprove of. the present w« and its 
promoters, and who desire a change of men and measures, are requested to convene at Waah- 
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ington Hall, in the city, on Tuesday the 18th, to take into consideration the state of public 
affiiirs at this eventful crisis, and to concert measures for the constitutional change of our 
public councils, and the 8i)cc(ly restoration of a safe and honourable peace. 

“Possible events are — a suspension of hostilities with Great Britain, and a revocal of the 
non-intereourse law, consequent on the repeal of the orders in council, to operate on all 
voyages and shipments previous to the declaration of wai*. A few days must bring the 
decision of our government on this subject.*' 

In Pennsylvania, “ at a meeting of a large number of tlie free electors in the counties of 
Luzerne, Susquehanna, and Bradford, at the court-house in Wilkesharrc, on the evening of 
the 5th of August, agreeably to advertisement, for the purpose of expressing their minds 
respecting the alarming situation of our country, 

“ Resolved, that we do not ap})rovc of the present war with Great Britain, because, in 
our opinions, ‘the wrongs ‘of which the United States have to complain, although in some 
cases very grievous to our interests, and in many humiliating to our pride, are yet of a nature 
which in the present state of the world either do not justify war, or which war will not 
remedy.* 

“ Resolved, that wo believe the evils which we at present feel have been in a great measure 
produced by the course of conduct pursued by the late and present administration, which 
have ‘ had recourse to a system complicated in its nature, and destructive in its effects, 
which, instead of relief from the accumulated injuries of foreign governments, served only to 
fill up what was wanting in the measure of evils abroad, by artificial embarrassments at home.’ 

“ Resolved, that as good and faithful citizens we will at all times support the laws, con- 
stitution, and government of our country ; but that we will use all lawful and proper means 
to promote the election of men to ofiice who arc disposed to restore to our country the bless- 
ings of peace, considering a change of administration as the first means of saving our 
country from the evils of a protracted war.” 

It is, perhaps, hardly a matter of regret that the events of this war were not of 
such great moment as to command permanent attention. Though on both sides 
actions were pevforraed which gave honourable distinction to individuals, no mag- 
nificent trophy can be pointed to, as interesting to a great nation, which was 
gained by the war of 1812, that can inordinately stimulate the military passions of 
posterity. 

Commerce suffered by the enterprises of private adventurers on the ocean, and 
great damage, in a pecuniary sense, was frequently sustained. The attack on 
Black Rock and Buffalo by General Rial, though but few men were engaged in 
it, after the force of the enemy bad been worsted, was followed by something 
more than a trifling destruction of property. The gallant officer, after describing 
the preceding operation, writes to Lieutenant-General Drummond ; — 

I then proceeded to execute the ulterior object of the expedition, and detached 
Captain Robinson, of the King’s, with two companies, to destroy the two 
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j schooners and sloop (part of the enemy’s lake squadron) that were on shore a 
little below the town, with the stores they had on board, which he effectually 
completed. The town itself (the inhabitants having previously left it), and the 
whole of the public stores, containing considerable quantities of clothing, spirits, 
and flour, which I had not the means of conveying away, were then set on fire, 
and totally consumed ; as was also the village of Black Rock, on the evening 
it was evacuated. In obedience to your further instructions, I have directed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon to move down the river to Fort Niagara, with a party 
of the 19th light dragoons under Major Lisle, a detachment of the Royal Scots, 

I and the 89th light company, and destroy the remaining cover of the enemy upon 
' this frontier, which he has reported to have been effectually done.” 

The shocking desolation, thus spread far and wide, it is possible will produce a 
salutary dread of war, and a corresponding love of peace. At the time, it caused 
j much misery to be experienced which might have been spared. ■ By the English 
the Americans were accused of having commenced these severities ; but the charge 
was retorted. On the part of England it was insisted that what had been done in 
this way was but in a spirit of just retaliation. 

On the 7th of February in this year the United States frigate the Essex, after 
j a successful cruise, was seen by Captain Hillyar, of the Phoebe frigate, in com- 
pany with the Essex Junior, of twenty guns, and three of her prizes, at anchor 
in the port of Valparaiso, in South America. There Captain Hillyar, having the 
Cherub sloop in company, blockaded them. In the month of March they came 
out and fired on the Phoebe, but subsequently returned to the anchorage ; where 
they remained till the 28th, when they again left the harbour. It was the object 
of Captain Porter to avoid an engagement, but when rounding the outer point of 
the bay, the Essex braced up, with the expectation of weathering (as it is termed 
in nautical language) the British ships, and being left to pursue her voyage unmo- 
lested, she had the misfortune to lose her mainmast. Her captain attempted again 
to return to the harbour, but could not effect it, and in this situation he dropped his 
anchor so near the shore, that no ship could go ahead of him. The British ships 
on passing the stern of the Essex were forced to wear, that they might not run 
ashore, and a shot at this period from the Essex damaged the Phoebe s mainsail 
while it was being hauled up, so that it could not be set, the wind blowing strong, 
as it did at that moment. The mainstay was shot through, the jib-boom was 
wounded, and the Phoebe thus injured, and having been thrown to a distance from 
the object of attack by wearing, for a time could do little injury to the Essex. 
At length she closed with her; this was at thirty-five minutes after five, and then 
a desperate conflict ensued, which was closed at twenty minutes after six by the 
surrender of the Essex. 
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That commanders who suffer a defeat should anxiously bring forward every 
fact that can tend to show it was neither want of courage nor foresight on their 
part caused the catastrophe, can excite no surprise. It will, however, be remarked, 
that in some instances this American captain manifests intolerable chagrin, and 
spe&s of the victor in a way which can hardly be deemed other than spiteful. 
Captain Hillyar, in writing to Mr. Croker to announce the capture of the JEssex, 
says nothing injurious to the fame of the enemy he had vanquished. He 
describes himself to have attacked the American as she was leaving the port of 
Valparaiso under circumstances not discreditable to the Essex, Of the attack 
and defence, Captain Hillyar, in his despatch to Mr. Croker, gives the following 
report : — 

“ As we drew near, my intention of going close under her stern was frustrated, by the 
ship breaking off; and from the wind blowing extremely fresh, our first fire commencing a 
little past four, and continuing about ten minutes, produced no visible effect. Our second, 
a few random shot only, from having increased our distance by wearing, was not, apparently, 
more successful ; and having lost the use of our mainsail, jib, and mainstay, appearances were 
a little inauspicious. On standing again towards her, I signified my intention of anchoring, 
for wWch we were not ready before, with springs, to Captain Tucker, directing him to , 
keep under weigh, and take a convenient station for annoying our opponent. On closing 
the Eftex^ at thirty- five minutes past five, the firing re-commenced; and, before I gained 
my intended position, her cable was cut, and a serious conflict ensued ; the guns of his 
majesty’s ship gradually becoming more destructive, and her crew, if possible, more active, 
which lasted until twenty minutes past six, when it pleased the Almighty Disposer of 
events to bless the efforts of my gallant companions, and my personal very humble ones, 
with victory. My friend Captain Tucker, an officer worthy of their lordships’ best atten- 
tions, was severely wounded at tho commencement of the action, but remained on deck till 
it terminated, using every exertion against the baffling winds, and occasional calms which 
followed the heavy firing, to close near the enemy. He informs me that his officers and 
crew, of whose loyalty, zeal, and discipline, I entertain the highest opinion, conducted 
tbems^ves to his satisfaction. 

“ I have to lament tho death of four of my brave companions, and one of his. With real 
fonow, 1 add, that my first lieutenant, Ingram, is among the number : be fell early, and is 
a great loss to his majesty's service. The many manly tears which I observed this morning, 
while performing the last momental duty at his fuueral on shore, more fully evinced the 
reipeet and affection of his afflicted companions than any eulogium my pen is equal to. 
Our liata of wounded are small, and there is only one for whom I am under anxiety. 
The conduct of xny officers and crew, without an individual exception that has oome to my 
knowledge, before, daring, and after the battle, was such as became good and loyal subjects, 
asalous for the honour of their much-loved, though distant, king and country. 

“ The defence of the taking into oonrideration our, i^periority of force, the very 
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discouraging circumstance of her having lost her main-topmast, and being twice on fire, 
did honour to her brave defenders, and most fully evinced the courage of Captaia Potter 
and those under his command. Her colours were not struck until th^ loss in killed and 
wounded was so awfully great, and her shattered condition so seriously bad, as to render 
further resistance unavailing. 

I was much hurt at hearing that her men had been encouraged, when the result the 
action was evidently decided, some to take to their boats and others to swim on shore. 
Many were drowned in the attempt ; sixteen were saved by the exertions of my people ; and 
others, I believe between thirty and forty, effected their landing. I informed Capiain 
Porter that I considered the latter, in point of honour, as my prisoners ; he said, the 
encouragement was* given when the ship was in danger from fire ; and I have not pressed 
the point.” 


Men read with pleasure a tribute of praise offered by a victor to soothe the 
feelings of the vanquished. Captain Hillyar appears to have done everything 
that a high-minded officer could do, to render less painful the situation of the 
American commander. Having omitted to return Captain Porter his sword, he 
wrote the following letter to that officer : — 


“ Phtehcy April 4, 1814. 

“ My deau Sik, 

'•* Neither in iny converwitions, nor the accompanying letter, have I mentioned 
your sword. Ascribe my remissness, in the first instance, to forgetfulness. I consider it only 
in my servant's j)ossession with my own, until the master may please to call for it ; and, 
although I omitted, at the moment of presentation, from my mind being much engrossed in 
attending to professional duties, to offer its restoration, the hand that received it will be 
most gladly extended to put it in possession of him who wore it so honourably in defending 
his country’s cause. 

‘‘ Believe me, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

“ Captain Porter.” ‘‘ Jambs Hillyar” 


These feelings were not reciprocated. 

Captain Porter, in his letters, speaks throughout disparagingly of his conqueror. 
He says, Commodore Hillyar seemed determined to avoid a contest with me on 
nearly equal terms.” And what then ? If Commodore Hillyar had an advantage, 
it was his duty to keep it for his country, and not to risk throwing it away in a 
fancy "passage at arms.” He describes the manner in whfch the PAosJe was 
manoeuvred to be " truly ridiculous yet, truly ridiculous as it was, he is subse- 
quently forced to admit that it rendered his superior seamanship unavailing. 
" Finding/* he says, " the enemy had it in his power to choose his distance, I now 
gave up all hopes of closing with him ; and as the wind for the moment seemed to 
favour the design, I determined to. endeavour to run her on shore, land my ildieiii 
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and destroy her.*' An impartial pbserver could hardly help suspecting that the 
measures adopted by a commander which enabled him to choose his distance, and 
left his enemy no hope but that he^mightbe able to destroy his ship and run away, 
must in reality have been emineptly skilful, though ignorantly or malignantly 
denounced as ** truly ridiculous.’* How the Phoebe was fought, may be collected 
froi^ Captain Porter’s account of the close of the action. “ I was informed that 
the cockpit, the steerage, the ward-room, and the berth-deck, could contain no 
more wounded ; that the wounded were killed while the surgeons were dressing 
them ; and that, unless something was speedily done to prevent it, the ship would 
soon sink from the number of shot-holes in her bottom. And on sending for the 
carpenter, he informed me that all his crew had been killed or wounded ; and that 
he had once been over the side to stop the leaks, when his slings had been shot 
away, and it was with difficulty he was saved from drowning. The enemy, from 
the smoothness of the water, and the impossibility of our reafehing him with our 
carronades, and the little apprehension that was excited by our fire, which had 
now become much slackened, was enabled to take aim at us as at a target. His 
shot never missed our hull, and my ship was cut up in a manner which was, per- 
haps, never before witnessed. In fine, I saw no hopes of saving her; and at 
twenty minutes past six, p.m., gave the painful order to strike the colours. 
Seventy-five men, including officers, were all that remained of my whole crew, 
after the action, capable of doing duty ; and many of them severely wounded, 
some of whom have since died. The enemy still continued his fire, and my brave 
but unfortunate companions were still falling about me. I directed an opposite 
gun to be fired, to show them we intended no further resistance, but they did 
not desist ; four men were killed at my side, and others in difterent parts of the 
ship. I now believed he intended to show us no quarter, and that it 'would 
be as well to die with my flag flying, as struck ; and was on the point of again 
hoisting it, when, about ten minutes after hauling the colours down, he ceased 
firing.” 

It is quite incredible that Captain Hillyar should have continued to fire on the 
jEwea? after her colours had been struck, or at least after this fact was made known 
to him. Possibly there was some misapprehension or accidental delay, which in 
Captain Porter’s painful situation might appear to result from design. Less irrita- 
tion would have been creditable to that officer. By his own government, however, 
his general conduct was highly approved. The president, in his message to con- 
gress, on the "20th of September, thus touches on the loss of theiSJ^^ex; — ‘‘A 
second frigate has indeed fallen into the hands of the enemy, but the loss is hidden 
m the blaze of heroism with which she was defended. Captain Porter, who com- 
manded her, and whose previous career had been, distinguished by daring enter- 
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prise a:nd by fertility of genius^ maintained a sanguinary contest ^against two * 
ships^ one of them superior to his own^ and other severe disadvantages, till 
humanity tore down the colours which courage bad nailed to the maSt. This offi- 
cer and his comrades have added much to the rising glory of the American flag, 
and have merited all the effusions of gratitude which their country is ever ipady 
to bestow on the champions of its rights and of its safety/’ 

The comparative force of the ships has been thus stated : — 

Phoebe. Essex. Phoebe and Cherab, 

Broadside metal in pounds f Long guns ... 263 ... 36 ... 266 

[Carronades ... 242 ... 640 ... .596 

.505 676 862 

Superior force was unquestionably employed against the Essex. Captain Hill- 

yar renders all honour to the determination with which she was fought. Captain 
Porter, however, not content with the peevish display which has already been 
noticed, wrote the following note some time after, when it might have been 
expected the grief and mortification of defeat, defeat not pretended to involve dis- 
honour, w^ould in some measure have subsided. 

“To the American Secretary of the Navy. 

“ New York, July 13, 1814. 

“ Sir, 

“ There are some facts relating to our enemy, and, although not connected with the 
action, servo to sliow his perfidy, and should be known. 

“ On Commodore Ilillyar’s arrival at Yali)araiso, he ran the Phmhc close alongside the 
Essex^ and inquired politely after niy health, observing that his ship was cleared for action 
and his men prepared for boarding. I observed, ‘ Sir, if by any accident you got on board 
of me, I assure you that great confusion will take place : I am prepared to receive you, 
but shall only act on the defensive.’ He observed, coolly and indiflerently, ‘ Oh, Sir, I have 
no such intention/ At this instant bis ship took a-back on my starboard bow, her yards 
nearly locking with those of the Essex. I called all hands, to board the enemy, and in an 
instant my crow were ready to spring on her decks. Commodore Hillyar exclaimed, 
with great agitation, ‘ I bad no intention of getting on board of you — I had no intention 
of coming so near you.’ |^is ship fell off with her jib-boom over my decks, her bows 
exposed to my broadside, her stern to the fire of the Essex Junior^ her crew in the 
greatest confusion, and in fifteen minutes I could have taken or destroyed her. After ho- 
had brought his ship to anchor, Commodore Hillyar, and Captain Tucker, of the 
Cheruh^ visited me on shore, when I asked him if he intended to respect the neutrality of 
the port. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘you have paid such respect to the neutrality of this port, that I 
feel myself bound in honour to do the same.’ 

“ I liave the honour to be, &c. 

“ D. Porter/ 

======= ^ ■■§ - -- - - 
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» The reflection thus cast on the British officer has been declared to be wholly 
unfounded. Comment on such matters may be spared. That brave men should 
be accused of littleness, in any respect, those who wish well to mankind in general 
can only behold with regret. 

in the year 1814 the whole of the coast of the United States, from its 
southern to its most eastern boundary, was declared to be in a state of blockade 
by the British government, and a naval force was stationed along the several 
. shores to maintain it. Since the peace of 1783, the town of Eastport, on Moose 
Island, had been held by the United States, though it was not expressly ceded to 
them. The English ministry now determined on claiming it. Sir Thomas Hardy, 
in consequence, landed a powerful force there on the 11th of July, and took posses- 
sion of it in the name of his Britannic majesty, to whom he declared all the 
eastern shore of the bay to belong ; and to him the inhabitants were required to 
swear allegiance. Whatever the disposition of the people, they had no means of 
resisting the force by which they were confronted, and in consequence the 
majority of them took the oath prescribed, and the island remained in the hands 
of the British during the remainder of the war. A detachment from the 
blockading squadron in Long Island Sound passed up the Connecticut river on 
the 7th of April to Pettipang Point, and burned twenty-two vessels which had 
been carried thither as to a place of safety. The village was flred in several 
places, but the progress of the flames was arrested before much property had been 
consumed. 

The village of Stonington, in the state of Connecticut, was visited by Commo- 
dore Sir Thomas Hardy on the' 9th of August. His force consisted of a man-of- 
war of seventy-four guns, a frigate, a bomb-ship, and a brig. A flag was sent in to 
the authorities with a note, which in few words called upon them to surrender 
the place or expect an immediate attack. Unawed by the threat, the inhabitants 
made the best preparations in their power for defending themselves. The militia 
in the neighbourhood w^ere assembled ; a breastwork four feet high was hastily 
thrown up, and a battery was established carrying three guns — two 18-pounders 
and a 4-pounder. In the evening Hardy opened his fire, which was continued 
till midnight with but little efiect. The bombardment was resumed on the next 
morning and on the following days up to the 19th, when the assailants withdrew, 
having, as the Americans boasted, caused no loss of life, and done no serious 
injury to the place. 
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The proud attitude which America had assumed, and the firm, unbending course 
she pursued, indicating, as it did, perfect confidence, founded on a consciousness of 
her strength, had not prepared the world for an event which was now to be wit- 
nessed — the capture of the metropolis of the United States by the British. 

That such an enterprise was in contemplation had been inferred by the Ame- 
rican negotiators at Ghent, from some hints dropped by the British commis- 
sioners, and the impression they created was strengthened by rumours which got 
abroad while the British soldiers who had served in France were being embarked 
from the ports of that country. The American commissioners thought it their duty 
to make known to the president that an attack on the federal city might be 
expected, before the summer of the year 1814 had reached its close. Information 
to this effect was received at Washington on the 26th of June; and, feeling all its 
importance, the president on the 1st of July submitted to his council a plan for 
defending the capital. He proposed that two or three thousand soldiers should 
immediately be called into active service, and that ten or twelve thousand militia 
and volunteers from the nearest state should be ready to support them. The whole 
state of Maryland, the district of Colombia, and that part of Virginia which lies 
to the north of the Rappahannock river, comprehending a seaboard which 
extends nearly a thousand miles, and which is in many points assailable by an 
enemy, was formed into a military district. 

On the 4th of July, the different states of the Union were called upon by 
the president to furnish their quotas of militia as by law established. These 
together amounted to ninety-three thousand five hundred men. In each state 
the magistrates were directed to see that they were duly equipped and efficient for 
immediate service. Fifteen thousand out of the ninety-three thousand five hun- 
dred were to be drawn from the tenth military district, that in which the metropolis 
is situate, which they were especially required to defend. 

Rear-Admiral Malcolm sailed from Verdun Roads in the Royal Oak, on the 
2nd of June, being accompanied by three frigates, three sloops, two bpmb-vessds, 
five ships armes en ft&te, and three transports, having on board the 4th, 21st, 
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44th, and 85th regiments, with detachments of the royal artillery, and a body of 
sappers and miners, the whole being under the command of Major-Genetal Ross. 
The squadron reached Bermuda on the 24th of July, and was there joined by 
Vice-Admiral Cochrane in the TonnanU General Ross and his staff having been 
received on board that ship, she on the following day, in company with the 
alus, sailed for Chesapeake Bay. On the 14th of August she reached the mouth 
of the Potomac, and was there joined by Vice-Admiral Cockburn in the Albion. 

General Ross, accompanied by Admiral Cockburn, went on shore the next day 
to reconnoitre. The admiral was well acquainted not only with the country, but 
with the tactics of the enemy. In the numerous ravines which skirt the roads 
leading to Washington he was aware that riflemen were likely to be concealed 
and ambushes formed. He therefore took the precaution of causing two parties 
of marines, formed in open order, to occupy the woods on the road-side, each man 
carrying a bugle to give the signal, should an enemy appear in sight. It was 
during these excursions that he pointed out the facilities which existed for making 
a descent upon the city of Washington, and, satisfied of its practicability. General 
Ross resolved upon making the attempt immediately after the arrival of the troops 
then expected from Bermuda. Admiral Malcolm and the troops appeared on 
the 17th off the mouth of the Potomac, and the expedition sailed to the Patuxent, 
which is about twenty miles further up the bay, while Captain Gordon with 
several vessels was sent up the Potomac to attack Fort Warburton, situate about 
fourteen miles below Washington ; Captain Parker, of the Menelaus frigate, sailing 
at the same time up the Chesapeake, passed above Baltimore to hmuse the 
enemy by creating a diversion in that quarter. 

The attempt on Washington was no longer to be delayed. To reach it by the 
most direct route from the mouth of the Potomac, where the expedition now was, 
would have been to pass up that river to Fort Tobacco, and passing thence over- 
land by the village of Piscataway to the lower bridge across the eastern branch of 
the Potomac. The bridge was half a mile long, had a draw at one end of it, and 
it was expected to be defended by a body of troops, as well as a sloop of war, and 
an armed schooner, which were then in the river. These considerations caused 
the commander^ prefer ascending the Patuxent by Bladensburg, where the 
eastern branch, in the event of the bridge being destroyed, could be easily forded. 

Commodore Barney had been compelled to pass up the Patuxent to avoid 
Captain Barrie, and there, with his gun-boats, he remained at this date. The 
shipping having advanced as far as the depth of the water would allow, the troops 
were landed on the 19th and 20th of August at Benedict. Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn proceeded on the 22nd with a detachment of boats, and a party of 
marines under Captain Robyns, in search of the Amerkan flotilla, under Commo- 
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dore Barney. It was soon found, and the English advanced to attack, wlien it 
was perceived that the sloop bearing the broad pennant of the commodore was on 
fire. She soon after blew up, and fifteen of the remaining sixteen boats were also 
destroyed in the same manner. One, in which the attempt to fire her had not 
succeeded, fell into the hands of the British. Barney’s sloop was a large vessel, 
mounting eight guns, and having a long gun in the bow, and a carronade in the 
stern. The fate of the flotilla secured the right flank of the army, which was to 
act against Washington, and the rear-admiral proceeded overland on the follow 
ing morning to Upper Marlboroiigli. 

While these operations were in progress. General Ross was advancing against 
the city. He reached Nottingham on the 21st of August, and, watched by a few 
American troops, who fell hack when the English ajiproached them, marched for 
Upper Marlborough. The British, it ought to be remarked, had been nearly 
three months on shipboard, and the sultry climate of the country in ivhicli they 
now found themselves was by no means favourable to the health of tlie army. 
The road through which they had to advance was interrupted by ravines and 
1 acclivities, but they resolutely moved forward. At Upper Marlborough they had 
the pleasure of hearing of the destruction of the American flotilla. In that neigh- 
bourhood the American general Winder was joined by Commodore Barney and 
the men under him who had served in it. Captain Robyns and a party of marines 
were left at Upper Marlborougli, and on the evening of the 23rd, Major-General 
Ross and Rear-Admiral Cockburn, with a force consisting of troops, marines, and 
sailors, amounting in the whole to four thousand men, approached to within five 
miles of Washington. The narrative of this memorable enterprise, furnished by 
General Ross, sets forth : — 

‘‘ On the 20th instant, the army commenced its march, having landed the 
previous day without opposition: on the 21st it reached Nottingham, and on the 
22nd moved on to Upper Marlborough, a few miles distant from Pig Point, on the 
Patuxent, where Admiral Cockburn fell in with and defeated the flotilla, taking 
and destroying the whole. Having advanced to within sixteen miles of Wash- 
ington, and ascertaining the force of the enemy to be such as might authorize an 
attempt at carrying his capital, I determined to make it, and accordingly put the 
' troops in movement on the evening of the 23rd. A corps of about twelve hun- 
dred men appeared to oppose us, but retired after firing a few shots. On the 24th 
the troops resumed their march, and reached Bladensburg, a village situated on 
the left bank of the eastern branch of the Potomac, about five miles from 
j Washington. 

I On the opposite side of that river the enemy was discovered strongly posted on 
I very commanding heights, formed in two lines, his advance occupying a fortified 
I VOL. I. 4 N 
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house, which, with artillery, covered the bridge over the eastern branch, across 
which the British troops had to pass. A broad and straight road, leading from 
the bridge at Washington, ran through the enemy's position, which was carefully 
defended by artillery and riflemen. 

The disposition for the attack being made, it was commenced with so much 
I impetuosity by the light brigade, consisting of the 85lh light infantry and the 
light infantry companies of the army under the command of Colonel Thornton, 
that the fortified house was shortly carried, the enemy retiring to the higher 
grounds. 

“ In support of the light brigade, I ordered up a brigade under the command of 
Colonel Brooke, who, with the 44th regiment, attacked the enemy's left, the 4th 
regiment pressing his right with such effect as to cause him to abandon his guns. 
His first line giving way, was driven on the second, which, yielding to the irre- i 
sistible attack of the bayonet, and the well-directed discharge of rockets, got into i 
confusion and fled, leaving the British masters of the field. The rapid flight of | 
the enemy, and his knowledge of the country, precluded the possibility of many ; 
prisoners being taken, more particularly as the troops had, during the day, under- | 
gone considerable fatigue. | 

The enemy’s army, amounting to eight or nine thousand men, with three or ! 
four hundred cavalry, was under the command of General Winder, being j 
formed of troops drawn from Baltimore and Pennsylvania. His artillery, ten | 
pieces of which fell into our hands, was commanded by Commodore Barney, j 
wdio was wounded and taken prisoner. The artillery I directed to be destroyed. i 
Having halted the army for a short time, 1 determined to march upon Wash- i 
ington, and reached that city at eight o’clock that night. Judging it of consequence | 
to complete the destruction of the public buildings with the least possible delay, 
so that the army might retire without loss of time, the following buildings were | 
set fire to and consumed — the Capitol, including the Senate-house, and House of i 
Representation, the arsenal, the dockyard, treasury, war-office, president’s palace, i 
ropewalk, and the great bridge across the Potomac: in the dockyard, a ! 
frigate, nearly ready to be launched, and a sloop of war, were consumed. The 
two bridges leading to Washington over the eastern branch had been destroyed 
by the enemy, who apprehended an attack from that quarter. The object of the 
expedition being accomplished, I determined, before any greater force of the enemy 
could be assembled, to withdraw the troops, and accordingly commenced retiring 
on the night of the 25th. On the evening of the 29th we reached Benedict, and 
j re-embarked the following day.” 

j Mr. James says, the corps opposed to the British on this occasion, and which 
1 they had to overpower before they could reach Washington, gave a total at 
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Bladensburg, of six thousand four hundred and forty-three, while the English 
did not exceed four thousand. 

Mr. Frost states General Winder to have collected a force of about three thou- 
sand men, one half of whom were militia and volunteers of the district of Colom- 
bia. With this body, as the British advanced, he retired until the 24th, when he 
arrived at Bladensburg, where he was joined by a reinforcement of two thousand 
one hundred men, including two companies of artillery under General Stansbury. 
Here, too, as already mentioned, he was joined by Commodore Barney and his 
sailors, who on the 22nd had destroyed his flotilla in the presence of an over- ; 
whelming enemy, to prevent its falling into their hands.’^ Colonel Beall s militia, , 
to the number of eight hundred men, were posted on the right of the road. | 

The force which the British had to meet was certainly very formidable. Of j 
; this no stronger testimony need be offered than the statement of Mr. Frost, that ^ 
while the English were advancing towards Washington, there was a moment i 
when the whole army might have been compelled to surrender, had the com- j 
modore’s left been supported by such an officer as himself, or by another Miller, j 
But this not being the case, and his left being exposed, the opportunity was lost, j 
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General Winder represented to the American government that various unfor- 
tunate accidents had prevented his having so considerable a force as was expected 
to be under his command, to oppose the advance of the British. When the enemy 
had arrived at the mouth of the Potomac, he wrote to the secretary at war, that, 
^ of all the militia he had been ordered to assemble,” which it will be remembered 
amounted to ninety-three thousand five hundred men, there were but about 
seventeen hundred in the field.” His despatch proceeds : After all, the force that 
could be put at my disposal in that short time, and making such dispositions as I 
deemed best calculated to present the most respectable force at whatever point the 
enemy might strike, I was enabled (by the most active and harassing movements 
of the troops) to interpose, before the enemy at Bladensburg, about five thousand 
men, including three hundred and fifty regulars, and Commodore Barney’s com- 
maud. Much the largest portion of this force arrived on the ground when the 
enemy were in sight, and were disposed of to support, in the best manner, the posi- 
tion which General Stansbury had taken. They had barely reached the ground 
before the action commenced, which was about one o’clock p.m. of the 24th inst., 
and continued about an hour. The contest was not as obstinately maintained as 
could have been desired, but was, by parts of the troops, sustained with great 
spirit and with prodigious effect ; and had the whole of our force been equally 
firm, I am induced to believe that the enemy would have been repulsed, notwith- 
standing the disadvantageous circumstances under which we fought. The artillery 
from Baltimore, supported by Major Pinkney’s rifle battalion, and a part of Cap- 
tain Doughty’s from the navy-yard, were in advance to command the pass of the 
bridge at Bladensburg, and played upon the enemy, as I have since learned, 
with very destructive effect. But the rifle troops were obliged, after some time, 
to retire, and of course the artillery. Superior numbers, however, rushed upon 
them and made their retreat necessary, not, however, without great loss on the 
part of the enemy.” 

The general, it appears, had formed his army in two lines. They had the honour 
of being reviewed on this occasion by the president, and, according to the Ame- 
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ncan general Wilkinson, when the first magistrate of the United States appeared, 
every eye was immediately turned upon the chief ; every bosom throbbed with 
confidence, and every nerve was strung with valour. No doubts remained with 
the troops that in their chief magistrate they beheld their commander-in-chief, 
who, like another Maurice, having, by his irresolution in council, exposed the 
country to the chances and accidents of a general engagement, had now come 
forward to repair the error, by his activity in the field ; determined to throw him- 
self into the gap of danger, and not to survive the honour of his country, especially 
intrusted to his guardianship.’* 

This is very maliciously urged by the general, and placed in juxtaposition with 
Mr. Madison’s retreat. In the same spirit, Wilkinson relates that, “ not all the 
allurements of fame, not all the obligations of duty, nor the solemn invocations of 
honour, could excite a spark of courage ; the love of a life which had become 
useless to mankind, and served but to embarrass the public councils and prejudice 
the public cause, stifled the voice of patriotism and prevailed over the love of 
glory ; and, at the very first shot, the trembling coward with a faltering voice 
exclaimed, ^Come, General Armstrong; come. Colonel Munroe, let us go and 
leave it to the commanding general.’ ” 

It is but fiur to remark that Mr. Madison was not a soldier ; he was not there 
to fight, and had no business to stand in the way. To have remained on the field 
of battle, in order to make a vain display of courage, would have been to abandon 
his duty. It was his business to take care of the remaining means at the com- 
mand of the government, and not personally to engage in the contest. He did not 
retire till it was high time to do so. 

Mr. James says, According to the testimony of Mr. William Simmons, one of 
the witnesses examined by the American committee of investigation, assembled in 
consequence of the capture of Washington, the American president, the attorney- 
general, and secretaries of war and state, were indebted to his information for not 
j having fallen into the hands of Major-General Ross, Rear-Admiral Cockburn, 
Colonel Thornton, and a number of staff-officers, who, in their undress-coats, had 
entered Bladensburg by a circuitous route, unobserved by any but Mr. Simmons. 
A delay of five minutes would, it appears, have placed the commander-in-chief of 
the armies of the United States, and the whole executive corps, in the hands of the 
British.” It is quite obvious Mr. Madison would have done anything but serve 
his country if he had swelled the triumph of the enemy by allowing himself to be 
captured, or added, by falling in action, to the consternation and alarm necessarily 
attendant on successful invasion. 

Mr. Frost states the president to have remained on the ground till after the 
> engagement commenced. Of the battle he says, “The second line had scarcely 
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been formed, vvlien the enemy’s column appeared in sight, and immediately moved 
down towards the bridge. Here their van, led by Colonel Thornton, was, for a 
moment, checked ; but, encouraged by their oflScers, they proceeded firmly to the 
^iliarge. General Ross, accompanied by Admiral Cockburn, crossed with the 
main body, and meeting with no impediment, except from General Stansbury's 
artillery, continued steadily along the road, and soon compelled the artillery and 
riflemen to fall back, with the loss of one of their pieces. On the right. Colonel 
Beall’s militia fled without making the least resistance ; and a detachment of the 
Annapolis militia, sent to check the advance of the enemy, having been driven 
back upon the main body, the enemy were advancing along the turnpike-road, in 
nigh spirits, considering the victory, as already won, when Commodore Barney 
opened a most destructive fire upon their front, whilst Colonel Miller, with the ‘ 
marines, enfiladed their left flank. The first discharge from one of Barney’s j 
18-pounders literally cut an avenue through their column. They hesitated for an j 
instant, and then tried to deploy upon Miller’s division ; but they received such a j 
copious discharge from Barney’s artillery, doubly loaded with canister-shot, and j 
from Miller’s musketry, at the same time, that their leading platoons were thrown ! 
into confusion, and fell back upon the advancing column. At this moment the 
whole army might have been compelled to surrender, had the commodore’s left 
been supported by such an oflricer as himself, or by another Miller. But this not 
being the case, and his left being exposed, the opportunity was lost. General 1 
Ross succeeded in his manoeuvres, and charged the marines simultaneously in j 
front and on both flanks, by a force tiiree times their number. Their commander j 
was wounded, and, resigning his post to Captain Sevier, ordered them to retire. I 
Barney’s corps continued to make dreadful havoc, until they were nearly sur- 
rounded, and the British had even seized on their pieces ; but they were compelled 
to join the marines in their retreat. The commodore now lay bleeding on the 
ground, and, with the gallant Miller, fell into the hands of the enemy, both 
receiving from them, on account of their brave defence, the greatest praise and 
attention.” 

Admiral Cockburn, describing the affair in his report to Admiral Cochrane, 
states the enemy to have been drawn up in force on a rising ground beyond the 
town, and by the fire he soon opened on the advancing English, he made them i 
sensible that he was well provided with artillery. He adds : “ General Ross, | 
j however, did not hesitate in immediately advancing to attack him ; although our 
troops were almost exhausted with the fatigue of the march they had just made, 5 
and but a small proportion ol our little army had yet got up.” Declining to go 
into particular details, he remarks generally, that the enemy, eight thousand 
strong, on ground he had chosen a.s best adapted for him to defend, where he had 
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time to erect his batteries and to concert all his measures, was dislodged as soon as 
reached, and a victory gained over liim by a division of the British army, not 
amounting to more than fifteen hundred men, headed by our gallant general.” It 
would have been the duty of the writer, and of course it must have been a gratifi- 
cation to him, had it been in his power, to report that the naval force shared in the 
triumph ; but this was not in his power to do, or at least to any considerable 
extent. To the vice-admiral he reported, that the seamen with the guns were 
to their great mortification with the rear division during this short but decisive 
action. Those, however, attached to the rocket brigade were in the battle, and I 
remarked with much pleasure the precision with which the rockets were thrown 
by them. The company of marines was also in the action, as were the colonial 
marines under the temporary command of Captain Reed, and they respectively 
behaved Avith their accustomed zeal and bravery : none other of the naval depart- 
ment w^ere fortunate enough to arrive up in time to take their share in this battle,” 
excepting three officers whom he names. 

It is not to be doubted, that in the confusion of the moment, the arrangements 
of the Americans were less complete than they might have been expected to 
prove, after the notice they had had of the designs of the enemy. The militia 
called out on this occasion arc said by Mr. Frost to have been so panic-stricken 
that they did not know wliich way to run, and instead of retreating towards 
Washington, where they might have been formed on the heights of the Capitol, 
they dispersed in all directions, so that it was impossible to collect any consider- 
able number at one point.” General Ross, it appears on the same authority, 
slowly approached the city, where he arrived at eight o’clock in the evening. 
Having reached Capitol Hill, he offered terms of capitulation, which were, that the 
city might be ransomed by paying a sum of money ccpial to the value of the 
public and private property wdiich it contained ; and that, on receiving it, the 
British troops should retire unmolested. As there was neither civil nor military 
authority on the spot at that instant competent to enter into such an engage- 
ment, he proceeded to burn the Capitol, containing the Senate-chamber and 
Representative Hall, the Supreme Court-room, the Congressional Library, and 
the public records. The president’s house, the treasury, war, and navy offices 
shared in the conflagration. Every public building, except the General Post- 
office, was subjected to the same Vandalic torch; in retaliation, it was declared, 
for the burning of York and other places in Canada.” 

The troops, after the battle, were allowed some refreshment, and about eight 
o’clock in the evening reached an open piece of ground, distant two miles from 
Washington, where, being halted. General Ross and Admiral Cockburn, attended 
by several officers and a small guard, went forward to reconnoitre. Opposite 
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some houses at the entrance of the city, they paused to consider whether it 
would be prudent to pass into the heart of the metropolis that night, and while 
thus occupied, a fire of musketry was opened upon them from one of the adjoin- 
ing dwellings and from the Capitol. The incident had nearly proved fatal to the 
general, as the horse on which he rode was killed. One soldier lost his life, 
and three of the escort were wounded. Admiral Cockburn then rode back to 
the detachment stationed in advance, and speedily reappeared attended by the 
light companies. The house from which the volley had been fired was then 
surrounded and stormed. The parties found in it were made prisoners, and the 
building was fired, which, in a short time, with the adjoining liouse, was com- 
pletely destroyed. The Capitol was also doomed to a like fate, and the Senate- 
chamber, the Representative H^ill, the Supreme Court-room, the Congressional 
Library, and legislative archives were of course burnt with it. While this was 
taking place, a loud explosion was heard, which told that the enemy were destroying 
some of their public buildings or shipping, that they might not fall into the hands 
of the British. The troops from Bladensburg now advanced, and at half-past 
ten, a party having been sent to destroy the fort and public works at Green 
Leaf’s Point, General Ross and Admiral Cockburn, each attended by a small 
detachment, descended the hill and proceed(?d to the president’s palace. They 
found it utterly abandoned ; the president’s wine had been left in the coolers, and 
it was poured out, that the victorious officers might drink in that palace to the 
health of the king of England. The palace, the treasury, and the war offices 
were severally consigned to destruction. An Irishman, named Gales, the editor 
of a newspaper, called the “National Intelligencer,” had been distinguished by 
the virulence and falsehood of his attacks on England and Englishmen, and it 
was intended that the office of that journal should share the fate of the Capitol 
and the war offices. It was, however, represented to Admiral Cockburn that the 
adjoining buildings would probably take fire if the newspaper-office were burned, 
upon which he good naturedly altered his purpose, and assured those who had 
appealed to his benevolence, that they “ might sleep as safely under bis protec- 
tion as they had been accustomed to do under Mr. Madison’s.” The printing- 
presses were destroyed, and the types broken or scattered about tlie streets. 
Admiral Cockburn says of the destruction here effected, — 

“ The enemy himself on our entering the town set fire to the navy-yard (filled 
with naval stores), a frigate of the largest class almost ready for launching, and a 
sloop of war lying off it, as he did also the fort, which protected the sea approacli 
to Washington.” 

It was these operations that caused the explosion to be heard, whicli has been 
mentioned, on the entrance of the British officers into the Capitol. The admiral 
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; proceeds ; On taking possession of the city, we also set fire to the president’s 
1 palace, the Treasury, and the War-office; and, in the morning. Captain Wain- 
wright went with a party to see that the destruction in the navy-yard was com- 
plete ; when he destroyed whatever stores and buildings had escaped the flames 
of the preceding night. A large quantity of ammunition and ordnance stores 
were likewise destroyed by us in the arsenal ; as were about two hundred pieces 
of artillery of different calibres, as well as a vast quantity of small-arms. Two 
rope-walks of a very extensive nature, full of tar-rope, &c., situated at a consider- 
able distance from the yard, were likewise set fire to and consumed. In short, I 
do not believe a vestige of public property, or a store of any kind, which could be 
converted to the use of the government, escaped destruction ; the bridges across 
the eastern branch of the Potomac were likewise destroyed.” 

It is gratifying to be able to state that in performing this important service, 
the discipline of the English forces was admirably maintained. An irritated enemy 
could prefer no very serious charge against them. Even Mr. Gales, who has been 
mentioned, and who may be supposed to have felt personally outraged by the 
course pursued in regard to the “ National Intelligencer,” speaks but of several 
private buildings being wantonly destroyed, and some of those persons who 
remained in the city scandalously maltreated.” He remarked, no houses were 
half so much plundered by the enemy as by the knavish wretches about the town, 
who profited by the general distress;” and the Georgetown paper of September 8 
says, Most of the plunder was committed by rabble of the place, fostered 
among the citizens; and from whose villany no place is free in times of peril and 
relaxation of the law. The British army, it is no more than justice to say, pre- 
served a moderation and discipline with respect to private persons and property 
unexampled in the annals of war.” 

That the capital of a great nation, the seat of government, should thus be 
entered and dealt with by such a handful of men as successfully ventured on this 
coup de main must excite surpri.se. Of course, when it became known to distant 
parts of the country, or indeed to large towns within a moderate distance, the in- 
truders could not expect to remain like Cortes in the palace of Montezuma, in a con- 
dition to keep all native enemies at bay. Having entered Washington in triumph, 
destroyed the public buildings, and spared the city generally, the next object of 
the British commander w^as to get his followers back to their ships in safety. 
General Ross accordingly left Washington at eight o’clock in the evening of the 
25th. He retired by the way of Bladensburg. Such of the wounded as were 
able to ride or to be safely removed in carriages were accommodated with vehicles, 
and, preceded by a drove of sixty or seventy cattle, the army leisurely retreated 
towards Benedict, a town situate fifty miles from Washington, which they reached 
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on the evening of the 29th, without having been in any way molested on their 
march. They were re-embarked on the following day. 

On the 8th of September the following proclamation was issued to the people of 
the United States by Mr. Madison : — 

‘‘ Whereas the enemy by a sudden incursion have succeeded in invading the capital of 
the nation, defended at tho moment by troops less numerous than their own, and almost 
entirely of the militia ; during their possession of which, though for a single day only, they 
wantonly destroyed the public edifices, having no relation in their structure to operations of 
war, nor used at the time for military annoyance ; some of these edifices being also costly 
monuments of taste and of the arts, and others rej)ositories of tho public archives, not only 
precious to the nation, as the memorials of its origin and its early transactions, but inter- 
esting TO ALL nations, as contributions to the general stock of historical instruction and 
political science : 

“ And whereas advantage has been taken of tho loss of a fort, more immediately guard- 
ing the neighbouring town of Alexandria, to place tho town within the range of a naval 
force, too long and too much in the habit of abusing its superiority, wherever it can bo 
applied, to require, as the alternative of a general confiagi’ation, an undisturbed plunder of 
private property, which has been executed in a manner peculiarly distressing to the 
inhabitants, who had inconsiderately cast themselves upon the justice and generosity of the 
victor : 

“ And whereas it now appears, by a direct communication from the British commander 
on the American station, to bo his avowed purpose to employ tho force under his direction 
‘ in destroying and laying waste such towns and districts upon the coast as may bo found 
assailable/ adding to this declaration the insulting pretext that it is in retaliation for a 
wanton destruction committed by the army of tho United States in Upper Canada, when it 
is notorious that no destruction has been committed, which, notwithstanding the multiplied 
outrages previously committed by the enemy, was not unauthorized, and promptly shown to 
be so; and that the United States have been as constant in their endeavours to reclaim the 
enemy from such outrages, by the contrast of their own example, as they have been ready 
to terminate, on reasonable conditions, the war itself : 

And whereas these proceedings and declared purposes, which exhibit a deliberate dis- 
regard of the principles of humanity, and tho rules of civilized warfare, and which must give 
to the existing war a character of extended devastation and barbarism, at the very moment 
of negotiations for peace, invited by the enemy himself, leave no prospect of safety to any- 
thing within the reach of his predatory and incendiary operations, but in manful and 
universal determination to chastise and expel the invader : 

“ Now, therefore, I, James Madison, president of the United States, do issue this my 
proclamation, exhorting all the good people thereof to unite their hearts and hands in giving 
effect to the ample means possessed for that purpose. I enjoin it on all officers, civil and 
mihtary, to exert themselves in executing the duties with which they are respectively 
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charged. And more especially, I require the officers commanding the respective military 
districts, to be vigilant and alert in providing for the defence thereof; for the more effec- 
tual accomplishment of which they arc authorized to call to the defence of exposed and 
threatened places portions of the militia most convenient thereto, whether they be or be not 
parts of the ouotas detached for the service of the United States under requisitions of the 
general government. 

j ‘‘ On an occasion which appeals so forcibly to the proud feelings and patriotic devotion 
I of the American people, none will forget what they owe to themselves, what they owe to 
I their country, and the high destinies which await it ; what to the glory acquired by their 
fathers, in establishing the independence whicli is now to be maintained by their sons, 
with the augmented strciigtli and resources with which time and Heaven had blessed 
them." 

Various accounts appeared of the amount of damage inflicted on the Americans. 
The whole subject was referred by congress to a committee for investigation. It 
will be seen from the subjoined report what was their estimate of the value of 
the public property destroyed at Washington. 

The committee appointed by the American congress to inquire into the circum- 
stances attending the capture of Washington, and the destruction consequent on 
that event, after giving a statement of the operations in the navy-yard, report the 
following estimate of the public property destroyed : — 


The Capitol, including all costs 



Dollars. 

787,163 

President’s house 

... 

234,334 

Public offices 


93,613 



1,115,110 


But the committee remark, as the walls of the Capitol and president’s house 
are good, they suppose that the sum of 460,000 dollars will be sufficient to place 


tlie buildings in the situation they were in previous to their destruction.” 


The losses sustained in the 

navy-yard are thus estimated : — 

Dollars. 

In moveable property .. 


417,74.'> 

In buildings and fixtures 



91,425 



509,170 ” 

. . a _ .. A 


The committee then proceed to the recapitulation of the losses in the navy-yard, 
with an estimate of the real losses. After deducting the value recovered from 
the original value of the articles, the total amount is 417,745 dollars 51 cents. 


The original value of the articles destroyed was 678,219 dollars 71 cents, of 
which 260,465 dollars and 20 cents’ value was recovered, in anchors, musket-barrels, 
locks, copper, timber, &c. 
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In his proclamation, Mr. Madison spoke of a communication received from the 
British commander on the American station avowing his intention to lay waste the 
towns and districts on the coast in retaliation for the wanton destruction committed 
by the army of the United States in Upper Canada. This had reference to a letter 
addressed by Admiral Cochrane to Mr. Monroe. Candour must acknowledge, that 
in a sanguinary struggle deplorable accidents often occur, which have the appear- 
ance of wanton outrage; and indignation, not unjust in itself, but misled by 
erroneous statements, is too ready to betake itself to revenge. Both the British 
and American governments were anxious to proclaim to the world that they 
sanctioned no operations which were not justified by the practice of all civilized 
nations. On this subject a correspondence of some interest took place in the 
course of the present year, which may not improperly be brought before the 
reader in this place. Admiral Cochrane wrote as follows to Mr. Monroe : — 


“ H. M/s ship tlxe Tonnmt^ in the Patuxent river, May 18, 1811. 

“ Sir, 

“ Having been called upon by the governor-general of the Canadas to aid him in 
carrying into effect measures of retaliation against the inhabitants of the United States, for 
the wanton destruction committed hy their army in Upper (vanada, it has become impe- 
riously my duty, conformably with the nature of the governor-general’s application, to issue 
to the naval force under my command an order to destroy and lay waste such towns and 
districts upon the coast as may ho found assailable. 

“ I liad hoped that this contest would have terminated without my being obliged to resort 
to severities which are contrary to the usages of civilized warfare ; and as it has been with 
extreme reluctance and concern that I have found myself compelled to adopt this system of 
devastation, I shall be equally giUitifiod if the conduct of the executive of the United States 
will authorize iny staying such proceedings, by making reparation to the suffering inhabitants 



army were ever sanctioned, they will no longer be permitted by the government. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, with much consideration, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

‘‘ Alexander Cochrane, 

“ Vice-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of his Britannic 
“ Majesty's ships and vessels upon the American station." 
“ The Hon. James Monroe, 

Secretaxy of State, &c., Washington." 


The answer returned to this communication was the following : — 


‘Sir, 


** Department of State, Sept. 6, 1814. 


“ I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 18 th of August, stating 
that ‘ having been called upon by the governor-general of the Canadas to aid him in carrying 
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into effect measures of retaliation against the inhabitants of the United States, for the wanton 
desolation committed by their army in Upper Canada/ it lias become your duty, conformably 
with tho nature of the govemor-generars application, to issue to the naval force under your 
command an order to destroy and lay waste such towns and districts upon the coast as may 
bo found assailable. 

•* It is seen Avith the greatest surprise, that this system of devastation which has been 
practised by the British forces, so manifestly contrary to the usage of civilized warfare, is 
placed by you on the ground of retaliation. No sooner were the United States compelled 
to resort to war against Groat Britain, than they resolved to wage it in a manner most 
consonant to the principles of humanity and to those friendly relations which it was desirable 
to preserve between the two nations after tho restoration of peace. They perceived, how- 
ever, with the deejiost regret, that a spirit alike just and humane was neither cherished nor 
acted on by your government. Such an assertion w^ould not be hazarded, if it were not sup- 
ported by facts, the proof of which has, 2 >orhaps, already carried the same conviction to other 
nations that it has to the people of these states. 

j “ Without dwelling on the deplorable cruelties committed by tho savages in tho British 

i ranks, and in British pay, on American jirisoners, at the river llaisin, which, to this day, 

I Iiave never been disavowed or atoned, I refer, as more immediately connected with the 

I subject of your letter, to the wanton desolation that was committed at Havre-dc-Grace, and 

I at George- town, early in the spring of 1813. These villages were burnt and ravaged by 

1 the naval forces of Great Britain, to the ruin of their unarmed inhabitants, who saw with 

! astonishment they derived no protection to their pro[)erty from tho laws of war. During 

the same season, scenes of invasion and pillage, carried on under the same authority, were 
witnessed all along tho waters of tho Chesapeake, to an extent inflicting the most serious 
private distress, and under circumstanees that justified tho suspicion, that revenge and 
cupidity, rather than tho manly motives that should dictate tho hostility of a high-minded 
foe, led to their perpetration. 

“ The late destruction of the houses of government in this city is another act which comes 
necessarily into view. 

“ In tho wars of modern Europe, no examples of tlie kind, even among nations the most 
hostile to each other, can be traced. In tho course of ten years past, the capitals of the 
principal powers of the continent of Europe have been conquered, and occupied alternately 
by tho victorious armies of each otb'^r, and no instance of such wanton and unjustifiable 
destruction has been seen. We must go back to distant and barbarous ages to find a 
parallel for the acts of which I complain. Although these acts of desolation invited, if they 
did not impose on the government the necessity of retaliation, yet in no instance has it 
been authorized. The burning of the village of Newark, in Upper Canada, posterior to the 
early outrages above enumerated, was not executed on that principle. The village of 
Newark adjoined Fort George, and its destruction was justified by the officer who ordered 
it, on the ground that it became necessary in the military operations there. The act, how- 
ever, was disavowed by the government. The burning which took place at Long Point 
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was unauthorized by the government, and the conduct of the officer subjected to the inves- 
tigation of a military tribunal. For the burning of St. David’s, committed by stragglers, 
the officer who commanded in that quarter was dismissed without a trial, for not pre- 
venting it. 

I I am commanded by the president distinctly to state, that it as little comports with any 
orders issued to the military and naval commanders of the United States, as it does with the 
established and known humanity of the American nation, to pursue a system which it 
appears you have adopted. The government owes to itself, and to the principles which it 
has ever held sacred, to disavow, as justly chargeable to it, any such wanton, cruel, and 
unjustifiable warfare. 

“ Whatever unauthorized irregularity may have been committed by any of its troops, it 
would have been ready, acting on these principles of sacred and eternal obligation, to dis- 
avow, and, as far as might he practicable, to repair. But in the plan of desolating warfare, 
which your letter so explicitly makes known, and which is attempted to be excused on a 
plea so utterly groundless, the president perceives a spirit of deep-rooted hostility, which, 
without the evidence of such facts, ho could not have believed existed, or would have been 
carried to such an extremity. 

For the reparation of injuries, of whatever nature they may be, not sanctioned by the 
law of nations, which the naval or military forces of either power may have committed 
against the other, this govenimont will always be ready to enter into reciprocal arrangements. 
It is presumed, that your government will neither expect nor propose any which arc not 
1 reciprocal. 

“ Should your government adhere to a system of desolation so contrary to the views and 
practice of the United States, so revolting to humanity, and repugnant to the sentiments 
and usages of the civilized world, whilst it will be seen with the deepest regret, it must and 
will be met with a determination and constancy becoming a free people, contending in a 
just cause for their essential rights and their dearest interests. 

“ I have the honour to be, with great consideration. Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, 

“ James Monhoe.” 

“ Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, Commander-in-Chief 
of his Britannic Majjesty s ships and vessels.” 

To this it may be presumed a satisfactory answer, satisfactory to every impartial 
observer, was supplied by the British authorities. The menace held out on the 
part of the American government does not appear to have been acted upon to 
any great extent. Without entering into a lengthened argument to show on 
which side there was most reason for complaint, and which might here be some- 
what out of its place, a comment on that part of the president's proclamation, 
which appeared in a paper published in the United States, may be transcribed as 
belonging to the history of the period. 
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The president says, the enemy wantonly destroyed the public edifices having 
no relation in their structure to operations of war ; and adds, that the destruction 
was under the insulting pretext of retaliation, for a wanton destruction committed 
by the army of the United States in Upper Canada. 

Is it supposed that the capture of York is already forgotten? York was the 
capital of Upper Canada, and there all the public buildings were destroyed, 
including the Capitol, where a scalp was found in the executive and legislative 
chamber, suspended near the speaker’s chair, in company with the mace and 
other emblems of royalty.* 

This destruction was not only never ‘ shown to be unauthorized,’ but was 
the theme of continued exultation during the whole of the second year of the war. 
We regret as much as Mr. Madison himself the destruction of the costly monu- 
ments of taste and of the arts at Washington, and more particularly of the 
^ public archives,’ because we fear that the conflagration has removed evidence of 
the ‘ origin of transactions ’ which ought to be preserved ; but complaint certainly 
comes with an ill grace from the captain-general of our armies, under whose 
auspices similar atrocities have been committed.” 

Captain Gordon succeeded in destroying Fort Warburton ; and not content with 
that, he extended his views to the town of Alexandria. He acted with equal 
skill and courage, and having mastered the defences of the town, he received a 
deputation from the place. He deferred giving an immediate answer, but placed 
his shipping in such a position that those with whom he had to deal soon found 
themselves entirely at his mercy. He then ofi’ered them terms in the following 
letter : — 


H. M.^s ship Seahorse^ off Alexandria, August 29. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ In consequence of the deputation yesterday received from the city of Alexandria, 
requesting favourable terms for the safety of their city, the undennentioned ar(^ the only 
conditions in my power to ofter : — 

“ The town of Alexandria (with the exception of the public works) shall not be 
destroyed, unless hostilities are commenced on the part of the Americans ; nor shall their 
dwelling-houses bo entered, or the inhabitants molested in any manner whatever, if the 
following articles are strictly complied with : — 

“ Article I, All naval and ordnance stores (public or private) must bo immediately 
given up. 

‘‘ Article II. Possession will be immediately taken of all shipping ; and their furniture 
must be sent on board by their owners without delay. 

“ Article III. The vessels that liave been sunk must be delivered up in the state they 
were on the 19th of August, the day the squadron passed the Kettle-bottoms. 

* Fide Dearbom’i Letter. 
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‘‘ A rticle IV. Merchandise of every description must be instantly delivered up ; and to 
prevent any irregularities that might be committed in its embarkation, the merchants have 
it in their option to load the vessels generally employed for that purpose, when they will be 
towed off by us. 

“ Article V. All merchandise that has been removed from Alexandria since the 19th 
instant is to be included in the above articles. 

“ Article VI. Refreshments of every description to be supplied the ships, and paid for at 
the market price, by bills on the British government. 

“ Article VII. Officers will be appointed to see that articles Nos. II., III., IV., and V. 
are strictly complied with; and every deviation or non-compliance on the part of the 
Inhabitants of Alexandria will render this treaty null and void.” 

The common-council replied to the following effect : — 

“ The terms proposed to the common -council by the commander of the squadron of 
British ships now off Alexandria are acceded to.” 

The vessels which the inhabitants had sunk they w^ere compelled to get up again, 
and to restore them in the state in which they were when the British squadron 
passed the Kettle-bottoms ; and owners of vessels were forced to send on board their 
furniture without delay, and merchandise removed from them was replaced, that 
it might be carried off by the British. The object in view having now been 
completely accomplished, Captain Gordon descended the river without experiencing 
any serious annoyance from the enemy. The militia and a few detachments of 
seamen, under Commodore Rodgers and Captains Perry and Porter, made some 
movements of a hostile character, which, however, led to no result. 

The expedition sent up the Chesapeake under Sir Peter Parker, in the MenelauSy 
was less fortunate. Sir Peter had not been long on the North American station, 
and was not so well aware of the ambushes there laid for small invading parties 
as an officer of greater experience would have been. Intersected as the country is 
with woods, ravines, and defiles, numerous opportunities offer for using the rifle 
gun with terrible effect, to wliich courage alone could offer to adequate resist- 
ance, — could supply no safeguard. Sir Peter Parker being informed that two 
hundred American militiamen were encamped near a wood within a mile of the 
beach, landed at eleven o'clock on the night of the 30th August with a party of 
a hundred and twenty-five men. The American commander opposed to him was 
Colonel Read, who is stated to have had a hundred and seventy Maryland volunteers 
under him. He had obtained information of the intended advance of Sir Peter, 
and when the latter was expected to move. Colonel Read fell back to a small open 
space surrounded by woods, distant between four and five miles from his former 
encampment. With great gallantry, marked by what must be deemed rashness. 
Sir Peter Parker scrupled not with his small band to follow the enemy, having 
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captured a small cavalry picket on the road. Colonel Read had drawn up his 
men in front of his camp, which was defended by some pieces of artillery. An 
attack was instantly commenced by the British with such impetuosity that the 
opposing force was compelled to give way, and seek the shelter of the adjoining 
woods. The advantage was dearly bought, as in the moment of success Sir Peter 
Parker received a wound from a rifle which proved mortal. From the woods the ; 
Americans could take a murderous aim without exposing themselves to danger, j 
The unwary English attempted to follow the flying enemy, but soon found to their ! 
cost that resistance was not at an end, and with reduced numbers they were 
forced to retreat ; carrying with them their wounded comrades, with the exception 
of three or four, and the body of their lamented commander. In this affair the 
British lost fourteen killed and twenty-seven wounded, while on the other side only 
three slight wounds were received. 

The city of Baltimore, in Maryland, is the capital of the county of Baltimore, 
and is seated on a bay near the western head of the Chesapeake. It is only sur- 
I passed by Boston and New York, in regard to commercial importance. Distant 
I from the confluence of the Patapsco with the Chesapeake about sixteen miles, it is 
almost surrounded by a series of hills, one of which, known as Chinkapin Hill, 
commands the city itself from the east as well as the approach to it by land 
from the Chesapeake. Fort Henry, a strong place, guards the approach from the 
water, which stands on the point of the peninsula that forms the south side of the 
bay or harbour, which, at its entrance, is but half a mile wide. The Patapsco, 
it may be remarked, cannot be ascended by vessels drawing more than eigh- 
teen feet of water. There is a bar of about fifteen feet immediately within the 
harbour. 

Great consternation was excited in the city of Baltimore, by the successful move- 
ment upon Washington. The inhabitants reflected, with infinite alarm, that their 
town was distant only thirty miles from the capital, and they were afraid that the 
British troops would march across the country to attack them by land, while they 
were subjected to a bombardment from the shipping. 

Such an enterprise might have proved successful, but to have ventured upon it 
with so small a force would have been open to the censure of temerity. Expecting 
a visit, appropriate arrangements were made to receive the British at Baltimore. 

A strong military and naval force was assembled there, and a chain of palisaded 
redoubts, connected by breastworks with ditches in front, and well supplied with 
artillery, was established, and guns were elevated on every point from which an 
approaching foe could be assailed. 

At this period, a new frigate of sixty guns, called the Java, and two sloops of 
I war, of twenty-two guns, were being equipped at Baltimore, and there were 
I voi. I. 4 p 
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several gun-boats in the harbour. The troops there collected were numerous, 
Besides sixteen thousand men, consisting of regulars, militia, and flotillamen, 
called out by Winder for the defence of the tenth military district, volunteers were 
fast arriving from Pennsylvania, as were seamen and marines under Rodgers, 
Perry, and Porter. Commodore Rodgers, with his marines, took charge of the 
principal batteries on the high ground lying on the eastern side of the town, the 
only point by which it could be advantageously assailed by land. 

It has been explained that Baltimore was a place of great importance, and that the 
destruction of the sloops of war and gun-boats which were then there would have 
been a service of great value. Promptitude of action was desirable ; but unfortu- 
nate delays occurred, which enabled the enemy to concentrate a great force for the 
defence of the place. A flag of truce was received from the city on the 6th of 
September. This had not the effect of staying the preparations which had been 
some time in progress; but, on the contrary, they were carried forward with new 
vigour. 

The Royal Oak and the troop-ships sailed from the Patuxent, and Vice-Admi- 
ral Cochrane left Tangier Island and proceeded with the remainder of the fleet to 
North Point, which is situate near the entrance of thePatapsco river. The fleet 
cast anchor on the 10th and 11th, and on the 12th the troops, and the seamen 
appointed to act with them, were landed at North Point. They were to pro- 
ceed immediately to attack Baltimore, by land ; while a naval force, comprehend- 
ing frigates, sloops, the Erebus rocket-ship, and five bomb-vessels, proceeded up 
the Patapsco to threaten Fort McHenry and the batteries adjacent. The force 
landed on this occasion has been greatly overstated by American writers. It in 
reality amounted to three thousand two hundred and seventy men, including six 
J|undred seamen. 

The English advanced without loss of time, and on reaching a line of intrench- 
ments and abattis, thrown up between Black River and Humphries Creek, at a 
distance of about three miles from the landing-place, it was expected that a for- 
midable resistance would be offered ; but the enemy ^s dragoons and riflemen, who 
had been stationed there, retired without offering the invaders any molestation. 
General Ross and Admiral Cockburn, with a guard of fifty or sixty men, pro- 
ceeded at some distance in advance of the light companies to reconnoitre the 
country, and at ten in the morning were about two miles from the intrenchment. 
Here, in a road flanked by thick woods, they met with a division of the enemy, 
consisting of three hundred and seventy men. A short skirmish took place, the 
result of which was favourable to the British, and the enemy withdrew. General 
Ross now addressed Admiral Cockburn, saying he w^ould return to bring up 
the light companies. 


I 


! 
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With this design he retraced his steps, passing alone by the road which he had 
just traversed, when he received a luusket-ball in his right breast. The wound 
was mortal, and he immediately fell. There he remained some time unheeded, 
his situation being unknown. 

The light companies, which he had proposed to bring up, on hearing the sound 
of musketry, had briskly advanced, and, on reaching the spot where he had fallen 
had the grief to discover their expiring commander. Proper attendants were pro- 
vided for him, and the troops went forward. 

While the army advanced, Sir Alexander Cochrane had hoisted his flag in the 
SurprisCy and with the remainder of the frigates, bombs, sloops, and the rocket- 
ship, passed further up the river, to co-operate as far as might be practicable. 
While the bomb-vessels were working up, in order that their fire might open on 
the enemy’s works by daybreak the next morning, the afflicting intelligence was 
brought to Sir Alexander, that General Ross, while reconnoitring the enemy, had 
closed his mortal career. 

It is a tribute,” wrote the admiral, due to the memory ol‘ this gallant and 
respected officer, to pause in my relation, while 1 lament the loss that his majesty’s 
service and the army, of which he was one of the brightest ornaments, have sus- 
tained by his death. The unanimity and the zeal which he manifested on every 
occasion, while I had the honour of serving with him, gave life and ease to the 
most arduous undertakings. Too heedless of his perso’.dl security when in the 
field, his devotion to the care and honour of his army has caused the termination 
of his valuable life.” 

An equally honourable testimony was offered to the memory of‘ the deceased 
general by Admiral Cockburn ; who stated that, whilst his wounds were binding 
up and he was being placed on the bearer which was to cany him off the field, 
Ross assured him that the wounds he had received in the pcrlbrmaace of his duty 
to his country, caused him not a pang; he felt alone anxiety for a wife and 
family dearer to him than life. We have it on his authority that Colonel Brooks, 
on whom the command of the army then devolved, having come up, and the body 
of our troops having closed with the advance, the whole advanced about two miles 
further, when the enemy was found in force, drawn uj) in order of battle, and 
apparently six or seven thousand strong. On perceiving the British the 
enemy filed off into an extensive wood on his right. Thence he commenced 
a cannonade from his field-pieces and drew up his men behind a thick paling, 
where he seemed determined to make a stand. The English artillery uuswored 
the enemy’s guns with effect, and as soon as the necessary preparations liad been 
made, Colonel Brooks ordered an attack, which w as “ executed in the highest 
style possible ” “ The enemy,” adds the admiral, “ opened his musketry upon us 
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from bis whole line immediately we approached within reach of it, and kept up 
his fire till we reached and entered the road, when he gave way in every direc- 
tion, and was chased by the British a considerable distance with great slaughter, 
abandoning his post of the meeting-house situated in the wood, and leaving all 
his wounded and two of his guns in our possession.” 

In several points the American generals report of the action will be found con 
firmatory of the above. ‘‘ The 51st,” General Strieker writes, was ordered to 
open upon the enemy in his attempt to turn the rest of the line; delivered a loose 
fire, immediately broke, fled precipitately from its ground, and in such confusion, 
that every effort to rally it proved ineffectual. The 2nd battalion of the 39th was 
thrown into disorder by the flight of the 51st, and some of its companies also 
gave way. The remainder and the 1st battalion stood firm. Thus abandoned by 
the retreat of the 51st, General Strieker made new arrangements for the recep- 
tion of the enemy, and opened a general fire upon him from the right, left, 
and centre. The artillery sent forth a destructive torrent of canister against the 
British left column, then attempting to gain the cover of a small log-house, in 
front of the 5th regiment. Captain Sadtler, with his yagers from that regiment, 
who were posted in the house when the British 4th regiment was advancing, had, 
however, taken the precaution to set fire to it, and the intention of the enemy 
was therefore defeated. The 6th regiment then opened its fire, and the whole 
line entered into an animated contest, which continued, with a severe loss to the 
enemy, until fifteen minutes before four o’clock. At that hour General Strieker, 
having inflicted as much injury upon the invaders as could possibly be expected, 
from a line now about fourteen hundred strong, against a force amounting, notwith- 
standing its losses, to at least seven thousand men, ordered his brigade to retire 
upon the reserve regiment ; an order which was well executed by the whole line, 
which in a few minutes rallied upon Lieutenant-Colonel McDonald. From the 
point occupied by this regiment General Strieker, in order to refresh his troops 
and prepare them for a second movement of the enemy, retired to a position 
half a mile in advance of Major-General Smith’s intrenchments. Here he 
was joined by General Winder, who with General Douglass’s Virginia bri- 
; gade, and the United States dragoons under Captain Bird, took post upon 
his left.” 

When the opposing forces joined battle, the strife was desperate, but of short 
duration. The contest, the advantage gained by the British, and the move- 
ments immediately subsequent to it, may be described in the words of Colonel 
Brooks 

The signal being given, the whole of the troops advanced rapidly to the 
charge. In less than fifteen minutes, the enemy’s force being utterly broken and 
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dispersed, fled in every direction over the country, leaving on the field two pieces 
of cannon, with a considerable number of killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

The enemy lost in this short but brilliant affair from five hundred to six 
hundred in killed and wounded ; while, at the most moderate computation, he is 
at least one thousand hors du combat. The 5th regiment of militia, in particular, 
has been represented as nearly annihilated. 

The day being now far advanced, and the troops (as is always the case on the 
first march after disembarkation) much fatigued, we halted for the night on the 
ground of which the enemy had been dispossessed. "Here I received a communica- 
tion from Vice-Admiral the Honourable Sir A. Cochrane, informing me that the 
frigates, bomb-ships, and flotilla of the fleet, would, on the ensuing morning, take 
their stations as previously proposed. 

At daybreak on the 13th the army again advanced, and at ten o’clock I 
occupied a favourable position eastward of Baltimore, distant about a mile 
and a half, from whence I could reconnoitre at my leisure the defences of that 
town. 

‘‘ Baltimore is completely surrounded by strong but detached hills, on which the 
enemy had constructed a chain of palisaded redoubts, connected by a small 
breastwork. I have, however, reason to think that the defences to the northward 
and westward of the place were in a very unfinished state. Chinkapin Hill, 
which lay in front of our position, completely commands the town ; this was the 
strongest part of the line, and here the enemy seemed most apprehensive of an 
attack. These works were defended, according to the best information which we 
could obtain, by about fifteen thousand men, with a large train of artillery. 

Judging it perfectly feasible, with the description of forces under my command, 
I made arrangements for a night attack, during which the superiority of the 
enemy’s artillery would not have been so much felt; and Captain M^Dougall, the 
bearer of these despatches, will have the honour to point out to your lordship 
those particular points of the line which I had proposed to act on. During the 
evening, however, I received a communication from the commander-in-chief of the 
naval forces, by which I was informed that, in consequence of the entrance to the 
harbour being closed up by vessels sunk for that purpose by the enemy, a naval 
co-operation against the town and camp was found impracticable. 

Under these circumstances, and keeping in view your lordship’s instructions, it 
was agreed, between the vice-admiral and myself, that the capture of the town 
would not have been a sufficient equivalent to the loss which might probably be 
I sustained in storming the heights. 

' Having formed this resolution, after compelling the enemy to sink upwards of 
i twenty vessels in different parts of the harbour, causing the citizens to remove 
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almost the whole of their property to a place of more security inland ; obliging the 
government to concentrate all the military force of the surrounding states ; harass- 
ing the militia, and forcing them to collect from many remote districts ; caus- 
ing the enemy to burn a valuable rope-walk, with other public buildings, in order 
to clear the glacis in front of their redoubts, besides having beaten and routed 
them in a general action, I retired on the 14th, three miles from the position which 
I had occupied, where I halted during some hours. 

This tardy movement was partly caused by an expectation that the enemy 
might possibly be induced to move out of the intrenchments and follow us ; but 
he profited by the lesson which he had received on the 12th ; and towards the 
evening I retired the troops about three miles and a half further, where I took up 
my ground for the night. 

‘‘Having ascertained, at a late hour on the morning of the 15th, that the 
enemy had no disposition to quit his intrenchments, 1 moved down and re-em- 
barked the army at North Point, not leaving a man behind, and carrying with me 
about two hundred prisoners, being persons of the best families in the city, and 
which number might have been very considerably increased, was not the fatigue 
of the troops an object principally to be avoided.” 

Unfortunate as this affair must be considered, no discredit attaches to the 
officers and men concerned. In all combined operations accidents are likely 
to occur, which may derange and frustrate the best plans, and the loss of a com- 
mand er-in-chief in battle, or on the eve of one, has always been regarded as a 
fatal misfortune. 

Several ships of our squadron grounded in their passage up the Patapsco, but 
by nine in the morning of the 13th the Meteor, Etna, Terror, Volcano, Devos- 
tation bombs, and the Erebus rocket-ship, reached a position from which they 
could attack the enemy’s works, and a bombardment was commenced accordingly. 
Their fire was returned by Fort M ‘Henry, the Star Fort, and the water batteries. 
In the course of the afternoon, the bomb-vessels and rocket-ship went nearer the 
enemy’s defences to give better effect to their rockets. They were answered by tlie 
guns of the fort, but with little effect. After some time the assailants fell back, 
and withdrew in the course of the night. The enemy considered this to be in con- 
sequence of their efforts to silence and repel the English. Mr. James states a 
division of twenty boats had been sent merely to create a diversion in favour of 
the intended assault upon the enemy’s intrenched camp at the opposite side of the 
city. He proceeds : “The rain poured in torrents, and the night was so extremely i 
dark that eleven of the boats pulled by mistake directly for the harbour. Fortu- 
nately, the lights of the city discovered to the crews their perilous situation time 
enough for them to get back in safety to their ships.” He represents the object 
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of the British to have been accomplished, as the approach of the boats caused a 
considerable number of troops to repair to the beach. In this service one man 
was mortally wounded, and no other accident occurred. 

The Americans stated their loss to have been twenty-four killed, a hundred and 
thirty-nine wounded, and fifty taken prisoners. Mr. Frost winds up his account 
ill the following strain : “'All classes and parties had united in defence of their 
homes and firesides. The experience of other parts of the country had evinced 
what was to be expected from a successful issue in the enemy’s designs ; and they 
had every reason to expect, in case of the capture of their city, that neither sex 
nor age, the works of art, nor the temples of religion, would be held sacred by the 
licentious invaders.” 

These sentences, which read very well in Gibbon, when he speaks of the bar- 
barians who wanted to plunder “ the eternal city,” were rather unluckily selected 
and adopted by the compiler of the Pictorial History of America, who, within three 
pages of them, had given the history of the British triumph at Washington, where 
he had recorded no outrages regardless of sex or age, no destruction of works of 
art, no desecrations of the temples of religion, but simply the burning of a few 
public edifices, which, under the circumstances, was no more to be complained of 
than the firing of V Orient in the battle of the Nile. To annoy and distress the 
governing power of a country is always the object of what is deemed legitimate 
warfare ; and the writer who, describing such scenes, gives them a malevolent 
colouring which they deserve not, can hardly be deemed a well-wisher to his 
species, but ratlier a foolishly furious partisan desirous of keeping alive fatal ani- 
mosity, to furnish future scenes of strife and bloodshed for the pen of the historian; 
He acts a better part who is content to leave facts unadorned, in the hope that 
with the dismal scenes of the war, the angry feelings which led to them have 
passed away for ever, or, at all events, not soon to be revived. 

This brave general, who fell in this abortive attempt, was deeply regretted by 
his countrymen. His services and career were thus described, on a motion being 
made in the House of Commons for erecting a monument to his memory 
“ General Ross, when Major Ross, served in the expedition to Holland in 1799. 
He was then in the 28th regiment, and signalized himself in repulsing the attacks 
made on the lines of Sir Ralph Abercromby. Here, displaying the greatest gal- 
lantry, he received a severe wound, which deprived his country of his services for 
a time. In the autumn of 1800, having recovered from the effects of his wound, 
he accompanied his regiment to the Mediterranean, and shortly afterwards served 
in the expedition to Calabria : here, in the memorable battle of Maida, which so 
greatly raised the fame of the British arms, and particularly by the use made of 
the bayonet. Major Ross made himself conspicuous ; and by wheeling on the 
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enemy’s line contributed, perhaps more than any other circumstance, to the rout 
of the enemy on that day. Nothing more occurred to bring him into notice till 
he served in the army led by General Sir John Moore, in 1807 ; and, under that 
gallant and lamented commander, at the battle of Corunna, he again shone witii 
no common lustre. In 1812, sailing from Ireland, he joined the army in the 
Peninsula, and, under the command of Lord Wellington, so distinguished himself 
in the battle of Vittoria, that his lordship gave him the command of a separate 
brigade. Now that a more extended field of service lay before him, in the first 
great battle of the Pyrenees, where the firmness of the English was most con- 
spicuously displayed, where the French fought with the most determined obstinacy, 
his valour contributed so much to the glory of that day, that Lord Wellington, in 
his despatch, stated his brigade ^ to have distinguished themselves beyond all 
former precedent ; they made four separate charges with the bayonet, and General 
Ross had three horses killed under him.’ At the passage of the Nieves, and the 
battle of Orthes, he displayed the same undaunted bravery. Another member, 
who had been intimate with him, said, ‘ He possessed the happy skill of conci- 
liating by his disposition, and instructing by his example ; he possessed, indeed, 
all those private and distinguished qualifications by which alone a commander 
could acquire the full confidence of his men. His military knowledge was great 
and complete ; for it had been the result of practice and constant experience ; 
while his foresight and example in the field were such as to excite the enthusiasm 
and reverence of those whom he led to victory.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XXY. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane, with the Tonnant and Surprise^ sailed for Halifax 
on the 19th September. Another expedition of importance had been planned, 
and his presence at Halifax was desired to hasten the construction of flat- 
bottomed boats which were to be employed in it. Admiral Cockburn sailed on 
the same day in the Albion for Bermuda, leaving Rear-Admiral Malcolm, with 
several frigates and smaller vessels under his command, and the ships containing 
the troops. He proceeded on the 27th to the Potomac, and six days afterwards 
the soldiers were forwarded in boats up the Coan river. They sustained little 
loss in their progress, with the exception of Captain Kenah, of the Etna bomb, 
who fell by a musket-shot. The militia which opposed them in Halifax fled after 
firing one volley, and the troops then moved on, passing Northumberland Court 
House, and advancing five miles into the country. They scuttled several 
schooners, obtained requisite supplies from the inhabitants, and then returned to 
their ships. On the 14th, Admiral Malcolm left the Chesapeake, taking with him the 
Royal Oak, the Aaia, the Ramilies, and three men-of-war, and one or two frigates* 
The bomb-vessels and troop-ships then took their departure from the Chesapeake. 
The ])lace appointed for the rendezvous was Negril Bay, Jamaica. Captain 
Barrie w^as left to command in the Chesapeake, in the Dragon, of seventy-four 
guns. Two armees eii flute, the Hehrus and Havanna frigates, were under his 
command, as were two sloops, the Dauntless and the DotterelL A land force 
was also at his disposal, consisting of two hundred colonial marines or refugee 
slaves. They were housed at this period in barracks upon the small island of 
Tangier, which in the early part of the summer had been secured by Sir George 
Cockburn, as a depot for the reception and organization of refugees. Tangier 
proved a very unhealthy spot, and this circumstance and the badness of its 
harbour led Captain Barrie to think it would be of advantage to the service that 
he should take possession of Tilghmans Island, which was distant from Baltimore 
only sixty miles, and was in many respects decidedly superior to Tangier. A boat 
expedition, with five hundred seamen and mailnes, was despatched up the river 
Rappahannock, on the 30th of November, which reached the town of Tappahannock. 
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This the British entered with little difficulty, though a body of militia, reported tc 
be three times their number, were opposed to them. The British are said here, by 
the Americans, to have had for their object to steal negroes, cattle, and tobacco, 
and to plunder the houses of the inhabitants. The answer to this, put forth by 
the English, was, that the negroes left voluntarily their owners, that tobacco was 
lawful prize, and that the supplies required for the army were honourably paid for. 
The seamen and marines appear to have encountered no effectual opposition, and 
to have been allowed to retrace their steps without molestation. 

Admiral Cockburn returned from Bermuda in December. He again left on the 
14th, carrying with him, in vessels which he had brought for the purpose, the 
colonial marines to Amelia Island, in East Florida. Captain Barrie soon followed 
him with the Dragon, Hehrus, and Regulus, and on the 10th of January made 
Cumberland Island, the most southern of the chain extending along the coast of 
Georgia, and which is only separated by Cumberland Sound from Amelia Island. 
At the latter place. Admiral Cockburn had not yet appeared, and, not to lose 
time, the senior officer on the station, Captain Somerville, with two companies of 
the 2nd West-India regiment, and a body of royal marines, resolved to make a 
combined attack on St. Mary’s, the frontier town of the state of Georgia. This 
place lies a few miles up the river of the same name, which marks the boundaries 
of the United States and East Florida. In pursuance of this determination, 
seven hundred soldiers, marines, and seamen, under Captain Barrie, made an 
attack on the fort or quay near the entrance of the river at Point Petre, on the 
13th of January. The fort, though tolerably well prepared with the means of 
defence, as it mounted seven guns, two 24-pounders, two 18-pounders, one 
9-pounder, and two brass G-pounders, made no effectual resistance, and tlui 
garrison hastily sought shelter in the woods. The expedition proceeded, on the 
following day, to the town of St, Mary’s. Here, as in the former case, little 
resistance was attempted, and the town, the shipping, and the merchandise in the 
stores and harbour, were soon in safe possession of the British. Some boats pro- 
ceeded further up the river and liberated an English East-Indiaman, the Countess 
of Harcourt, which had been taken by a Charlestown privateer, and brought 
there to be out of danger. They also carried off‘ a gun-boat, called the Scorpion, 
which had been presented to the government of the United States by the autho- 
rities of the town. Admiral Cockburn, who had been detained by strong north- 
west gales, arrived on the 15th at St. Mary’s. Having assumed the command, on 
the 22nd, after removing the guns and demolishing a fort jand barracks at St. 
Peter, he ordered the troops and marines to drop down the river to Cumberland 
Island, of which he took possSlsion. There, the troops and marines were en- 
camped, and he established his head-quarters in a large house, which he surrounded 
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with the ordnance brought ofF from Point Petre. A little expedition ventured 
further up the river on the 22nd of February, commanded by Captain Phillott, and 
consisting of one hundred and eighty-six men, including officers. They had 
proceeded one hundred and twenty milesj When a heavy fire of musketry being 
opened upon them from both sides of the river, it was judged prudent to retreat. 
They got back eventually to St. Mary’s, with the loss of four killed and twenty- 
five wounded. The troops luid been brought here in part to favour a combined 
attack upon the town of Savannali, in Georgia. The town of Savannah occupies 
a broad sandy cliff’, rising fifty feet above the level of the river of that name. 
From St. Mary’s it is distant ninety-five miles ; it lies seventeen miles from the 
sea, and is a naval station of moderate importance. Its population is considerable, 
as it contains seven thousand inhabitants, and the quota of militia which, by 
order of the secretary of war, the state of Georgia is required to hold in readiness, 
was three thousand five hundred men — that is, three thousand one hundred and 
fifty infantry, and three hundred and fifty artillery. When the British reached 
Cumberland, they expected to be strengthened by a reinforcement under General 
Power, but that officer had been sent elsewhere. Wanting the additional aid he 
was expected to bring, it was judged inexpedient to make the intended attack, 
and the expedition failed. The irresolution and derangement which had marked 
the course of Sir George. Prevost seemed not to have died with that feeble com- 
mander, and twelve ships of war, counting among them two of seventy-four guns, 
and three or four frigates, with a body of seven hundred or eight hundred British 
troops, were ke[)t in a state of inactivity for several weeks, and were exposed 
to various dangers without attempting anything for the advantage or honour of 
their country. 

About this period, the conquest of Louisiana was suggested to tlie English as 
that w'hich w^ould greatly humble the enemy, and might be achieved without 
much difficulty, or any enormous sacrifice. Peopled in a great measure with 
Frenchmen and Spaniards, the discontent which had from time to time been mani- 
fested seemed to justify an expectation that, from their anxiety to throw off the 
yoke of the United States, any invader was likely to be welcomed as a deliverer. 
This persuasion put aside the apprehension which would otherwise have been enter- 
tained, of the vast force which might be poured down the Mississippi, from the 
west and north-western territories of the United States, to resist the occupation of 
the capital of Louisiana. Another circumstance had, perhaps, no slight influence 
in deciding the question to attack or not to attack : much wealth was accumulated 
in the city, and it was believed that a booty of nearly three millions of money 
would be the reward of victory. 

Colcnel Nicholls, a British officer, at this period, in furtherance of the plan 
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w|[icli had been adopted, issued proclamations inviting the inhabitants of Louisiana, 
Kentucky, and Tennesse, to withdravir themselves from the government of the 
United States, in order to bring the unnatural war then raging to its close. About 
this time, also, an unsuccessful attempt appears to have been made to obtain the 
assistance of the inhabitants of the island of Barataria, a set of disorderlies, whose 
piratical practices had made them obnoxious to the people of the United States. 
These adventurers, who are said to have combined the habits of the buccaneer of 
other days with the occupation of the modern smuggler, acknowledged a chief 
w'hose name was La Fitte ; and with him some communication took place. A 
price had been set on his head by the American" government, and, knowing this, 
the British officer felt secure that if he did not further their views as they could 
wish, at least he would not betray them to the enemy, who was even in a 
greater degree hostile to him than to them. La Fitte listened to the argument 
addressed to him, and seemed cordially to enter into the scheme submitted ; but 
instead of seeking to carry out the plans of the British, he forwarded the commu- 
nications made to him in confidence, to the American governor of Louisiana, 
Mr. Claiborne. 

The treachery of La Fitte was viewed by Governor Claiborne as magnanimity ; 
though an outlawed desperado, he had, in the opinion of the governor, too much 
honour to betray his country. 

j La Fitte, and also his brother, who was at that moment in the gaol of New 
Orleans, and loaded with irons, with all their associates, received a full pardon, in 
I requital of the service La Fitte had rendered. They do not appear to have betrayed 
; the Americans in their turn ; probably because a sufficient price was not offered to 
I induce them to hazard a new experiment in that way, and they were found among 
the boldest defenders of New Orleans. 

' A remarkable legislative proceeding had occurred in February, 1813. On the 
12th of that month a secret law had been passed in congress, authorizing the pre- 
; fiident *‘to occupy and hold all that tract of country called West Florida, which 
lies west of the Perdido, not now in the possession of the United States.’’ 

An order to take possession of the land thus described was forwarded* to Major- 
General Wilkinson, and received by him on the 14th of the following month; that 
officer being then in command of the troops of the United States, which had been 
I concentrated within the limits of New Orleans and the Mississippi. He imme- 
diately prepared to act on the order he had received, and on the 15th of April took 
possession of Fort Charlotte, near the town of Mobile. A remonstrance was made 
against this proceeding, but no opposition wa^ offered, and General Wilkinson, 
without experiencing any molestation, was allowed to establish a fort on Mobile 
I Point, a spot which forms the extremity of the peninsula joining the continent by 
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j ! an isthmus four miles wide. The latter divides the river and bay of Bonsecours^ 

1 ; from the harbour of Perdido. 

The new fort was called Fort Bowyer, and in September, 1814, was provided 
with twenty-seven guns, two 24-pounders, six 12-pounders, eight 9-pounders, and 
four 4-pounders. This was its situation with regard to its means of annoyance 
I and defence, according to an American writer; but when it fell into our hands 

' some months afterwards, it was found possessed of twenty-nine guns in all, and 

I some of them were of very superior power. Its garrison numbered three hundred 

1 and seventy-five, officers included. 

i In pursuance of the plan of operations against Louisiana, which had been laid 
I before the English government, and approved. Fort Bowyer now became an object 

j of attention. The Hermes, of 22 guns, the Carron, of 20, the Sophia, of 18, and 

I the Childers, of 18, were sent, on the 12th of September, under Captain H. Percy, 

I of the Hermes, against that place. On the afternoon of the 15th, they were in tlie 

vicinity of Fort Bowyer, having found the approach exceedingly difficult, from the 
narrowness of the channel and the numerous shoals which it contains. The 
Hermes being .at length within musket-shot distance, the other three ships cast 
anchor in a line astern of her. A small body of marines and a party of Indians 
were landed, under Major Nicolls. The Hermes and Sophia opened their fire on 
the fort, but the Carron and Childers w^ere not sufficiently near to co-o])erate with 
' any effect. After a short time, the Hermes had her cable cut, and, in consequence, 
she was borne away by the current, so that she presented her head to the fort, 

I I from which a raking fire was opened upon her, which swept, fore and aft, almost 
everything from her deck. In a short time she grounded, and Captain Percy, after 
1 reniovinir the wounded into another vessel, caused her to be set on fire. A loss 
I I was here sustained by the British of a hundred and sixty-two killed, and seventy 
I i wounded. This was spoken of as an imj)ortant triumph in the American papers, 

I I who seem to have believed the corvettes sent against the fort were large ships. 

I The attack was certainly a failure, and may be said to have paved the way for a 
i more serious disaster, as it made known the policy on which the English govern- 
ment was about to act in regard to Louisiana, and this brought upon the scene a 
commander of no small importance, who had not till then been opposed to the 
English — General Jaokson. That officer, at the close of the preceding year, had 
! ' been sent to chastise a tribe or nation of Indians who had burst on a new settle- i 
I 1 nient, fired the houses, and destroyed with the tomahawk all the inhabitants, 

; about three hundred in number, with the exception of seventeen. These savage 
warriors spread desolation far and wide around, when General Jackson, at the 
j head of three thousand five hundred militia, advanced against them. On the 
! 2nd of November, he sent forward a detachment of nine hundred men, to disperse 
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party of Indians, who were described as being posted at Tallusliatchee. He 
approached that place on the following morning, and disposed his troops so as to 
surround it. A desperate struggle ensued, in which no quarter was asked and no 
life was spared, save in the case of a few^ that were severely wounded, and in 
that of the women and children, many of whom, however, perished with the 
warriors, while the assailants lost only five killed and forty wounded. 

Information shortly after this reached General Jackson that the hostile tribe 
had invested a fort belonging to the friendly Indians at Talladega, a place distant 
about thirty miles from the spot on which he then rested. He resolved to advance 
with his army, consisting now of twelve hundred infantry and eight hundred 
cavalry and gun-men. On the 9th of December he came up with the enemy, and 
a sharp conflict ensued, in which three hundred Indian w^arriors were killed on 
the spot, and many more lost their lives in the pursuit which succeeded their dis- 
orderly flight. The like good fortune attended General Jackson in several other 
encounters with the Indians, and in each case he was distinguished by the intre- 
pidity and conduct which marked his operations. He found some difficulty in 
procuring the requisite supplies for his array, but tins object being accomplished 
on the 14th of March, he advanced, at the head of three thousand men, against 
the Creeks. 

On the 27th of that month, he reached the neighbourhood of Tohopeka, an 
Indian fortress on the Tallapoosa, at that part of the river called the Horse Shoe 
Bend. By skilful nianmuvring, General Coffee, with the mounted infantry and 
friendly Indians, gained the southern bank of the river, and encircled the Horse 
Shoe Bend. The signal was then given, and battle joined. 

Major Montgomery, rusliing towards the enemy’s ramparts, called on his men 
to follow him. The next niomerit he fell, to rise no more, but the ramparts were 
carried, and the retreat of the enemy cut off*. They however got behind the pre- 
cipices which flank the river, and thence, in fancied security, fired on their assail- 
ants. Many were concealed in the brushwood, and, the victory being gained, 
General Jackson sent a flag of truce calling on the Indians to surrrender. It is 
likely that tlie object of the errand was misunderstood by the Indians, for they 
fired on the bearer of it, an act which was on the instant awfully avenged. The 
brushwood was fired, and the wretched fugitives, exposed to their incensed foe, 
were then shot down in great numbers without mercy. Five hundred and fifty- 
seven warriors were found lifeless on the field ; many were drowned in attempting 
to cross the river, and the power of the Creeks, as a nation, on that day received 
its death-blow. 

General Jackson, having superseded General Wilkinson, was now at Mobile 
preparing to resist the expected attempts of the British. He thbught, under the 
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circumstances of the moment, that it was consistent with his duty to seize on 
Pensacola and the contiguous forts without waiting for the authority of bis govern- 
ment. The pretext for this was, that the governor of Pensacola had harboured 
and assisted the British and their allies. For thus departing from neutrality 
Jackson claimed satisfiiction ; and the demand he made by a flag of truce, which 
is stated to have been fired upon by the Spaniards. “ After that, nothing now,’* says 
Mr. Frost, remained but to take possession of this j)ost, which had been so long 
a source of annoyance to the United States. General Jackson accordingly com- 
menced the attack early on the seventh. The encampment of the American army 
being to the west of the town, it was natural for the enemy to suppose that the 
attack would be made in that quarter; a detachment of five hundred men only 
were ordered to move in that direction, while with the main body he gained an 
oj)posile and unexpected point, and by hastening rapidly on, entered the towii 
before the garrison was aware of his approach. They were unexpectedly saluted, 
however, by a battery formed in the street, which after a few volleys was carried 
at the point of the bayonet, and the Spanish and Britisli troops were soon driven 
from all their positions. The governor surrendered the town and forts uncon- 
ditionally, and soon after signed a capitulation, by which Pensacola and its 
dependencies were delivered up to the United States.” 

No blood w'as shed on this occasion. General Jackson, it w'as reported, had 
been enabled to accomplish his object through the treachery of the Spanish com- 
mander, and having garrisoned the places captured, he marched for New Orleans, 
where he arrived on the 2nd of December. The American governor of Louisiana 
had previously communicated to his government that the British were about to 
advance with a force amounting to twelve or fifteen thousand men. 

The territory of Louisiana has a frontier with the Spanish internal provinces 
of 1,900 miles; a line of sea-coast on the Pacific Ocean of 500 miles; a frontier 
with the British dominion of 1,700 miles; thence following the Mississippi by 
comparative course, 1,400 miles; and along the Gulf of Mexico 700 miles; from 
the mouth of the Rendedo to 31° N. latitude 40 miles ; along the latter parallel 
240 miles ; having an outline of 6,480 miles, and 1,352,860 square miles of 
surface.” 

The task which General Jackson had now to perform was not an easy one. 
There were various hostile parties in New Orleans, the population of which repre- 
sented many nations ; the country having been but a short time before trans- 
ferred to the United States, little national attachment was felt; and when General 
Flournay required the city corps to turn out, obedience was flatly refused. Various 
points were deemed assailable by the enemy, which could not be adequately pro- 
tected. From Lake Pont Chartrain on the east, to the river Tsche on the west, the 
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line open to maritime navigation is intersected by several bays, inlets, and rivers, 
but the flatness of tlic coast is for the most part deemed unfavourable to the dis- 
embarkation of a military force. The bays and inlets are obstructed by shoals or 
bars, so that they can only be traversed by boats. The Mississippi itself has a 
bar at its mouth, which shoals to thirteen or fourteen feet of water. These local 
peculiarities increased the chances in favour of General Jackson, but still his posi- ; 
tion was one of great res})onsibility and anxiety. His intrepid bearing and exern- j 
plary vigilance inspired general confidence. He neglected nothing that prudence ' 
could suggest, or that experience })roved necessary. Every point at which an ' 
invader could be most effectually resisted he personally visited. Batteries were 
raised to defend the grand approach by the Mississippi, and the various inlets 
were provided with obstructions well calculated to render the advance of an 
enemy slow and insufferably toilsome. The animation of the general revived the 
drooping sjiirits of the inhabitants, which had been not a little depressed by the 
imminently threatening danger ; they now cheerfully repaired to the standard of 
the general, resolved to oppose a bold front to the hostile force, how^ever powerful 
it might be, — content to die in the cause of their country. 

It was on the 7tli of December that Commodore Patterson, then commanding j 
at New Orleans, received a communication irom Pensacola, dated on the 5th of j 
that month, wliich announced tliat a British sejuadron, consisting of sixty sail, in 
whicli a large army had been embarked, was on its way to New Orleans. On l 

that day week the enemy were discovered moving in forty-tliree gun-boats towards j 

the passes Mariana and Christiana, leading into Lake Borgne. Lieutenant Jones ‘ 
had been sent to guard those jiasses some days before. The Rigolets passes, 
which form the conmiuuication between lakes Borgne and Pont Chartraine, were 
defended by a small work called Petite Cocpiille Fort. Timber had been felled i 
and thrown across every small bayou or creek leading from the lakes, through | 

which boats might seek a passage ; and in some of the bayous large frames were ' 

sunk, which were subsequently filled with earth. General Jackson in person j 
superintended the direction of the defences of Fort St. Philip, which is situate on | 

the left bank of the Mississippi, and distant forty miles from Balize. He thus j 

guarded against any attempt to approach by the river, and besides strengthening | 
the fort, he ordered two batteries to be erected forthwith on the opposite shore. ' 

Admiral Cochrane, in the Tonnant, accompanied by several other ships, an- 
chored on the 8th of December off the Chandeleur islands. By the 12th the 
remainder of the men-of-war and troop-ships arrived at the same place, where the 
seventy-fours cast anchor, while the frigates and smaller vessels did the same be- 
j tween Cat Island and the main, at a little distance from Lake Borgne. Lieutenant 
! Jones, expecting an attack, had made the best preparation in his power. The place 
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fixed upon for disembarkation was a spot near the head of Lake Borgne, distant 
from Cat Island sixty-two miles ; and to facilitate the intended landing it was neces- 
sary that the enemy’s flotilla, under Lieutenant Jones, should be disposed of, and 
the gun-boats secured, if possible, in a serviceable state. With this object in view, 
forty-two launches, armed with twenty-four 18 and 12-pound carroiiades, and 
three unarmed gigs, carrying about nine hundred and eighty seamen and marines, 
left the ships on the night of the 12th in quest of the enemy’s flotilla. After a 
tedious row of thirty-six hours, during which the American boats attempted to 
escape, they were compelled in the night of the 13th to anchor oft’ St. Joseph’s 
Island. Lieutenant Jones had under him five gun-vessels of the largest dimen- 
sions, with s])rings on their cables, and prepared in every respect for the receptior 
of an enemy. An armed sloop attempted to join the enemy’s boats, but was 
captured by the English before she had accomplished her object. About noon, 
rowing against a strong current, and exposed to a heavy fire of round and grape, 
the Britisl) commander engaged the American commodore, and after a fierce con- 
flict, ill which the greater part of the officers and crew of Captain Lockyer’s boat 
were killed and wounded, himself being one of the latter, the enemy’s boat was 
boarded and soon carried, and the guns turned upon her late consorts. While 
this was passing, another division, under Captain Montresor, succeeded in closing 
with the enemy, and the flotilla was captured. In this affair the English lost 
seventeen killed and seventy -seven wounded; the Americans about half the 
number. The latter fought with great determination, but could not resist a force 
like that brought against them. 

The successful result of the attack made on the American gun-boats, as General 
Jackson had placed great dependence upon them, materially increased the diffi- 
culties of his situation, and the alarm which his spirited conduct had dispelled 
was now revived, and universal consternation seemed to prevail. The mind of 
the commander was proved equal to the emergency. With great promptitude, he 
did what would be bitterly complained of as unconstitutional in England, but 
which experience has proved beneficial and desirable in free republics; he pro- 
claimed martial law, which he enforced most rigidly. Persons suspected of being 
well affected to the British were speedily got rid of ; an embargo was laid on all 
vessels in the harbour ; the negroes were impressed, and compelled to work on 
the fortifications ; and the citizens did the same by day and night. With a view 
of gaining precise information as to the route by which the British intended to 
advance, Commodore Patterson sent a flag of truce on the 15th of December, 
accompanied by a purser and a medical man, under the pretext of soliciting 
correct information as to the situation of the officers and crews made prisoners in 
the gun-boats, and to make proposals for their being liberated on parole. The 
I VOL. I. 4 B 
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messengers did not succeed in their object, but were promptly told by the admiral 
that their visit was unseasonable, and that they could not be permitted to return 
till the intended attack had been made, and the fate of New Orleans decided.” Thus 
baffled in their design. Admiral Cochrane was abused as having outraged all deco- 
rum, as if he had acted in contempt of the law of nations, though a dispassionate 
observer can discover no impropriety in that prudence which disposes a commander 
to guard against suffering an active and ingenious foe to penetrate his designs. 

The first division of troops, consisting of the 85th regiment, was landed on the 
16th at Isle-aux-Poix, a swampy spot at the mouth of the Pearl River, being 
about midway between the anchorage and the Bayou Catalan or Bien-Venu, and 
thirty miles’ distance from each. The arrival of the boats was delayed at the 
Fisherman’s Village, near the entrance of the bayou, till midnight on the 22nd. 
The Honourable Captain Spencer, of the Carron, and Lieutenant Peddy had, in the 
meantime, been sent to reconnoitre the Bayou Catalan, and on returning reported 
favourably on its position for disembarking the army. Those officers had ven- 
tured to land within a mile and a half of the high road to, and about six miles 
below. New Orleans, where they crossed the road without observing any prepara- 
tion made on the part of the enemy. On the 21st, the embarkation of the second 
division, in the gun-vessels, was commenced, and in these, with such hired craft 
as could be obtained, and the Anaconda, with great exertion they got over the 
shoal passages, which done, on the 22nd, these vessels, with about two thousand 
four hundred men, the advance consisting of one thousand six hundred, got into the 
boats, and at eleven o’clock started with a fair wind to cross Lake Borgne. They 
had not proceeded above two miles when the Anaconda grounded, and the hired 
craft and the gun-vessels, taking the ground in succession, before they had got 
within ten miles of the bayou, the advance pushed on, and reached the entrance 
by midnight, where a picket, which had been stationed there, w^as surprised and 
cut off. Major-General Keane and Rear-Admiral Malcolm then ascended the 
bayou. At daybreak a landing was effected, and a position taken up in the 
course of the day between the Mississippi and the bayou, across the main road to 
New Orleans. An hour after sunset, before the boats could return to the landing- 
place of the second division, an enemy’s schooner of fourteen guns and an armed 
ship of sixteen guns having dropped dowm the Mississippi, the former commenced 
a brisk cannonading, and this was the signal for a general attack by the 
American army under General Jackson. They were beaten back and obliged to 
retire with considerable loss, and Major-General Keane advanced somewhat 
beyond his former position. On the 25th, Major-General Sir Edward Pakenham 
and Major-General Gibbs reached the head-quarters, when the former assumed 
the command of the army. 
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Tlie American schooner which had, from time to time, continued to fire on the 
British, was, on the 27th, burnt by hot shot from the artillery. The ship being 
then warped further up the river, on the following day the general moved forward 
to within gunshot of an intrenchment which the enemy had newly thrown up, 
extending across cultivated ground, from the Mississippi to an impenetrable 
swampy wood, a distance of about one hundred yards. Heavy artillery was brought 
lip n gainst this intrenchment, but its fire did not produce the desired effect. On 
the 1st, Major-General Lambert arrived with additional troops at the outer 
anchorage, and the reinforcement was brought up to the advance on the 6th. 
Preparations were then made for a second attack. 

It was decided to throw a body of men across the river, and to seize the enemy’s 
guns on the right bank. For this purpose the canal, by which provisions and 
stores were forwarded to the camp, was widened and extended to the river, and 
about fifty barges, pinnaces, and cutters having been tracked under cover and 
close up to the bank, at night the whole were dragged into the Mississippi, and 
placed under Captain Poberts. Tbc boats bad been previously grounded in 
the canal, at a distance of three huiidrc'd and fifty yards from the river, and the 
bunk being composed of wet clay, thrown out of the canal, it was nearly daylight 
before the severe and laborious task of dragging the boats into the river was com- 
pleted. The 85th regiment, with a division of seamen and one of marines, 
amounting to six hundred men, commanded by Colonel Thornton, of the 85th 
regiment, were landed on tlic right bank of the river, without encountering any 
oj)position, shortly after daylight, und the armed boats moving up the Mississippi, 
as the troops advanced, the enemy was driven from his positions with the loss of 
seventeen pieces of cannon. 

The British advance landed at a .sj)ot distant about a mile from a cypress 
wood or swamp, running parallel to the Mississippi, betw^eeii which is a slip of 
land from one thousand five hundred to one thousand seven hundred yards wide, 
intersected by strong horizontal railings and several ditches, and planted with 
sugar-canes. On this tract of land, several large houses are seen, with out-offices 
and negro huts belonging to them. Tlie high road to New Orleans passes along 
near the bank of the river. By noon, on the 23rd, the pickets of the British advance 
reached the house of M. Villere, which stands by the road-side, distant about six 
miles from the city, wliere a company of militia was surprised and made prisoners. 
Colonel Thornton, with the remainder of the advance division, arrived shortly 
afterwards, and bivouacked upon the higher ground near the river. From the infor- 
mation which they obtained of the strength of Fort Coquillc, it was determined to 
advance by the Bayou Bien-Venu, ‘‘and,” says the American general Richardson, j 

to this direction of the invaders, and their halt after they liad reached the banks | 
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of the Mississippi, may, under God, be ascribed the salvation of New Orleans, and 
General Jackson's merited fame. By this approach, the enemy placed the Ame- 
rican army in their front, leaving its rear open to every species of resource, and its 
flanks perfectly secured by the river and the cypress swamps, a situation the most 
desirable to a military chief, because it enables him to condense his force, and dis- 
embarrass his mind of every care and every concern but that of marshalling his 
men and preparing for battle." 

The pause which the British commander was here induced to make led to most 
disastrous consequences. We have it on the authority last quoted, that as 
the enemy had got within two hours’ march of the city, if they had proceeded 
directly forward, the advantages of GeneralJacksoh’s position, which afterwards 
became all-important, could not have availed him, because the enemy would 
have carried surprise with them, would have found the American corps dis- 
persed without concert, and making the attack with a superior force of well- 
disciplined troops against a body composed chiefly of irregulars, under such 
circumstances no soldier of experience will pause for a conclusion. The most 
heroic bravery would have proved unavailing, and the capital of Louisiana, with 
its millions of property, would have been lost.” 

It had been proposed by several officers that the British army should advance 
by the route of Lake Pont Chartrain and take the city of New Orleans in the 
rear, but this had been resolved against in consequence of the information 
obtained respecting the strength of Fort Coquille. General Wilkinson supposes 
the English to have been blinded by confidence and beguiled by calculations 
injurious to the honour of the high-mettled sons of Louisiana, and that considering 
this game safe, they gave themselves up to security, took repose, and waited for 
reinforcements. 

The reflection thus cast on the British commander is hardly justifiable. 
General Wilkinson was on some points but imperfectly informed. He under- 
stood the English force to have been numerically more than double what it 
really was. Major-General Keane had but two thousand and fifty men under his 
command on the night of the 23rd, after his reinforcement had arrived, instead of 
four thousand nine hundred and eighty. The great labour and the exhausting 
fatigue to which they had been subjected was such, that a little repose was abso- 
lutely necessary by the time they had reached the house of M. Villero. At two 
o’clock in the morning of the 23rd, intelligence was received by General Jackson 
of the arrival of the British at Villere’s farm, and Major Latour, who had recon- 
noitred them, estimated their strength at about eighteen hundred men. Another 
officer was then despatched by Jackson to obtain more exact information; but he, 
according to Latour, had no opportunity to form a correct estimate of their 
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number^ which he made to amount to no more than two hundred men.” The 
force then with General Jackson, according to the same oflScer, amounted to two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-one men. Under these circumstances, he judged 
it right to advance to meet the enemy, whom he resolved to attack in his first 
position. By seven o’clock in the evening he approached the British encamp- 
ment, and immediately made his disposition for the attack. The English force he 
estimated at about three thousand, and described as extending half a mile along 
the road, and in the rear nearly to the wood. General Coffee was ordered to turn 
the right of the English, while GeneralJackson himself attacked their strongest 
position on the left near the river. Commodore Patterson, in the schooner 
Carolina, opened his fire on their camp, and this was the signal for General 
Coffee’s men to rush forward as previously arranged. General Jackson expected, 
no doubt, that he w ould have succeeded in capturing or destroying the enemy, had 
not a thick fog come on, which caused some confusion and made him apprehen- 
sive of the consequences of a night attack under the circumstances. That night 
he remained on the field, and the next morning fell back two miles, and took up 
a stronger position, where he encamped to wait till he should be strengthened by 
the arrival of the Kentucky militia. 

The lines formed by General Jackson were such as reflected great credit on the 
military talent of that commander. By the engineer who superintended their 
construction, they are thus described : — Jackson’s lines, w ithin five miles of the 
city of New Orleans, and running along the limits of Rodriguez’s and Chal- 
mette’s plantations, were but one of those ancient mill-races, so common in 
Louisiana, extending from the bank of the river to the cypress swamp. It has 
already been seen, from my description of the form of the soil in Lower Louisiana, 
and from its shelving from the river towards the swamps, that, when the Missis- 
sippi is swelled to its greatest height, the level of the surface of its waters is some 
feet above that of the contiguous soil, and from twelve to fifteen feet above that 
of the prairies and bayous, which, at those periods, receive the waters flowing 
from the Mississippi. To add to the mass and the force of the water, the planters 
dig canals a few feet deep, throwing the earth on both sides, so as to afford 
a mass of water from eight to eleven feet deep ; and, at the head of these canals, 
which are commonly twenty-five feet wide, are constructed saw- mills. The 
canal on which Jackson’s lines were formed had long been abandoned, having no 
longer any mill to turn ; so that its banks had fallen in and raised its bottom, 
which was covered with grass, presenting rather the appearance of an old draining 
ditch than a canal. On the 24th of December General Jackson had taken this 
; position, and that it was well chosen will sufficiently appear on an inspection of 
• the map. I will only observe, that those lines leave the least possible space 
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between the river and the wood, and that from the lines to Villere^s canal, the 
depth of the high land continually increases, and is at Laroude’s plantation nearly 
three times as great as at the lines. As soon as this position was chosen, the 
troops began to raise a parapet, leaving the ditch as it was, except that, by 
cutting the road, it was laid under water, as there was then a temporary rise of 
the river. Earth was fetched from the rear of the line and thrown carelessly on 
the left (or inner) bank ; where the earth had been thrown when the bed was 
originally dug. The bank on the right (or outer) side, being but little elevated 
above the soil, formed a kind of glacis. All the pales of the fences in the vicinity 
were taken to line the parapet, and prevent the earth from falling into the canal. 
All this w^as done at various intervals, and by different corps, owing to the 
frequent mutations in the disposition of the troops. This circumstance, added to 
the cold and incessant rain, rendered it impossible to observe any regularity as 
to the thickness and height of the parapet ; which, in some places, was as much 
as twenty feet thick at the top, though hardly five feet high ; whilst, in other 
places, the enemy’s balls went through it at the base. On the Ist of January there 
was but a very small proportion of the line able to withstand the balls ; but on 
the 8th of January the whole extent, as far as the wood, was proof against the 
enemy’s cannon. The length of the line was about a mile, somewhat more than 
half of which ran from the river to the wood, the remainder extending into the 
wood, where the line took a direction towards the left, which rested on a cypress 
swamp almost impassable. Enormous holes in the soil, made impassable by their 
being full of water from the canal, rendered a bend in the line unavoidable.” 

But this was not all, in case of being driven from this strong line, the provident 
American commander had caused two other lines to be constructed in his rear. 
Of these the nearest was called Dupre’s line, and the furthest of the three was 
named the Montreal line. The former was distant a mile and a half, and the 
third two miles and a quarter from the outer line. The opposite side of the river, 
which was equally capable of being well defended, was not neglected. A point 
at Boisgervais’s canal, distant three miles from the city, was fortified : a body of 
a hundred and fifty negroes were kept working on it for six days, and a parapet 
was raised along the whole length of the canal, and the earth was levelled on the 
other side of it to form a glacis to the works then erected, which need not be here 
described. 

The English general resolved to make a demonstration against the enemy’s line 
on the left bank, and early on the morning of the 28th the troops advanced in ( 
two columns, forcing the enemy’s outposts to Retire before them. In the conflict 
already described, when the Carolina was fired by our hot shot, the artillery kept 
playing unnecessarily on the flaming ship, whose destruction was already certain, 
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and suffered the Loumana to escape. The consequences of this grievous error 
were now felt, as the Louisiana opened her fire on the advancing British. Behind 
the level on the right bank, Commodore Patterson established a 24-pounder, with 
which he succeeded in throwing shot quite into the British camp. On the evening 
of the 21st, ten ship 18-pouiiders, and four 24-pound carronades, having been 
brought up the canal, were placed in a battery formed with hogsheads of sugar 
on the main road, in order to fire on the ship if she should move down the river, 
and at the same time other batteries were hastily thrown up. 

The new year (1815) opened with a thick fog. About eight o’clock in the 
morning of the 1st of January, the mist having dispersed, the British batteries 
opened their fire. It was mainly directed against the batteries of the enemy. 
Tlie fire was returned, and though the struggle was well maintained on our part, 
at the end of an hour seven of our guns had been dismounted. The weather 
became unfavourable, and the ground was in such a state that it was with great 
difficulty the guns could be moved. Finding the enemy so strong that no impres- 
sion of importance had been made on his v;orks, the English commander-in-chief 
determined to wait for the expected reinforcements under Major-General Lambert. 
The English loss in killed, wounded, and missing, on the 1st of January, amounted 
to seventy-eight ; that of the Americans was but thirty-four. On the four suc- 
ceeding days the British batteries were in such a state that the enemy’s fire was 
not returned. Their firing continually annoyed the men who were labouring at 
the fortifications, and effectually impeded their progress. General Jackson was 
strengthened on the 4th by the arrival of a body of Kentuckians, two hundred 
and twenty-five strong. On the 7th, the British were joined by a reinforcement 
consisting of the 7th and 43rd regiments, and on the same day a deserter made 
the fact known to General Jackson, as well as the fact that the British were 
preparing for the grand attack, which was immediately to take place, as also that 
Villere’s canal was being enlarged, that boats might be forwarded through it to 
the river, in order that a simultaneous attack might be made from that side. 
They were fully apprized that it was the intention of the British to commence the 
meditated attack on the following morning. The Americans, General Latour 
reports, waited for it with composure; half the troops passed the night 
behind the breastwork, relieving each other occasionally. Every one waited for 
day with anxiety and impatience, but with calm intrepidity, expecting to be 
vigorously attacked, and knowing that the enemy had then from twelve to fifteen 
thousand bayonets to bring into action, besides two thousand sailors and some 
marines.” Mr. James denies that the British had any such force, and states the 
total number of our forces on both sides the river to have amounted to but 
seven thousand three hundred men on shore, and '' ready for action •” To this 
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he adds a hastily thrown up battery of six 18-pounders, a brigade of 9, 6, and 
3-pounders, and one howitzer. The total force of the Americans he estimates at 
six thousand oae hundred and ninety-eight men. “The American artillery, 
including the batteries on the opposite bank, and only half the guns of the 
Louisiana^ consisted of upwards of thirty pieces.” 

Major-General Lambert, who, with the troops under his command, had joined on 
the 6th, thus reports on the preparations : — 

“ I found the army in position in a flat country, with the Mississippi on its left, 
and a thick extensive wood on its right, and open to its front, from which the 
enemy’s line was distinguishable.” He proceeds 

“ In order to give your lordship as clear a view as I can, I shall state the posi- 
tion of the enemy. On the left bank of the river it was simply a straight line of 
about a front of one thousand yards, with a parapet, the right resting on a river, 
and the left on a wood which had been made impracticable for any body of 
troops to pass. This line was strengthened by flank works, and had a canal of 
about four feet deep, generally, but not altogether of an equal width ; it was sup- 
posed to narrow towards their left : about eight heavy guns were in position on 
this line. The Mississippi is here about eight hundred yards across ; and they 
had on the right bank a heavy battery of twelve guns, which enfiladed the whole 
front of the position on the left bank. 

“ Preparations were made on our side, by very considerable labour, to clear out 
and widen a canal that communicated with a stream by which the boats had passed 
up to the place of disembarkation, to open it into the Mississippi, by which means 
troops could be got over to the right bank, and the co-operation of armed boats 
could be secured. 

“The disposition for the attack was as follows; — a corps, consisting of the 85th 
light infantry, two hundred seamen, and four hundred marines, the 5th West India 
regiment, and four pieces of artillery, under the command of Colonel Thornton, of 
the 85th, was to pass over during the night, and move along the right bank 
towards New Orleans, clearing its front until it reached the flanking battery of the 
enemy on that side, which it had orders to carry. 

“ The assailing of the enemy’s line in front of us, was to be made by the brigade 
composed of the 4th, 21st, and 44th regiments, with three companies of the 95th, 
under Major-General Gibbs ; and by the 3rd brigade, consisting of the 93rd, two 
companies of the 95th, and two companies of the fusiliers and 43rd, under Major- 
General Keane ; some black troops were destined to skirmish in the wood on the 
right; the principal attack was to be made by Major-General Gibbs; the 1st 
brigade, consisting of the fusiliers and 43rd, formed the reserve ; the attacking 
columns were to be provided with fascines, scaling-ladders, and rafts ; the whole 
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! to be at their stations before daylight. An advanced battery in our front, of six 
18-pounders, was thrown up during the night, about eight hundred yards from the 
enemy’s line. The attack was to be made at the earliest hour. Unlooked-for dif- 
ficulties, increased by the falling of the river, occasioned considerable delay in the 
entrance of the armed boats, and those destineJ to land Colonel Thornton’s corps, 
by which four or five hours were lost, and it was not until past five in the morning 
that the 1st division, consisting of five hundred men, were over. The ensemble of 
the general movement was lost, and in a point which was of the last importance 
to the attack on the left bank of the river, although Colonel Thornton, as your 
lordship will see in his report, which I enclose, ably executed, in every particular, his 
instructions, and fully justified the confidence the commander of the forces placed 
in his abilities. The delay attending that corps occasioned some on the left bank, 
and the attack did not take place until the columns were discernible from the 
enemy’s lines at more than two hundred yards’ distance ; as they advanced, a con- 
tinued and most galling fire was opened from every part of their line, and from the 
battery on the right bank. 

“ The brave commander of the forces, who never in his life could refrain from 
being at the post of honour, and sharing the dangers to which the troops were 
exposed, as soon as from his station he had made the signal for the troops to 
advance, galloped on to the front to animate them by his presence, and he was 
seen, with his hat off, encouraging them on the crest of the glacis; it was there 
(almost at the same time) he received two wounds, one in his knee, and another, 
which was almost instantly fatal, in his body; he fell into the arras of Major 
M‘Dougal, his aide-de-camp. The effect of this, in the sight of the troops, toge- 
ther with Major-General Gibbs and Major-General Keane being both borne off 
wounded at the same time, with many other commanding officers ; and further, 
the preparations to aid in crossing the ditch not being so forward as they ought to 
have been, from perhaps the men being wounded who were carrying them, caused 
a wavering in the column, which, in such a situation, became irreparable ; and as 
I advanced with the reserve, at about two hundred and fifty yards from the line, I 
had the mortification to observe the whole falling back upon me in the greatest 
confusion. 

‘‘ In this situation, finding that no impression had been made — that though many 
men had reached the ditch, and were either drowned or obliged to surrender, and 
that it was impossible to restore order in the regiments where they were, I placed 
the reserve in position, until I could obtain such information as to determine me 
how to act to the best of my judgment, and whether or no I should resume the 
attack, and if so, I felt it could be done only by the reserve. The confidence I 
have in the corps composing it would have encouraged me greatly, though not 
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without loss, as I know it was the opinion of the hte distinguished commander of 
the forces, that the carrying of the first line would not be the least arduous ser- 
vice. After making the best reflections I was capable of, I kept the ground the 
troops then held, and went to meet Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, and 
to tell him that, under all the circumstances, I did not think it prudent to renew 
the attack that day. 

At about ten o’clock, I learnt of the success of Colonel Thornton’s corps, on 
the right bank. I sent the commanding officer of the artillery, Colonel Dickson, 
to examine the situation of the battery, and to report if it was tenable; but 
informing me that he did not think it could be held with security by a smaller 
corps than two thousand men, I consequently ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Gub- 
bins, on whom the command had devolved (Colonel Thornton being wounded), to 
retire.” 

On this occasion a heavy loss was sustained by the British, whilst that inflicted 
on the enemy was comparatively small. Some fatal mistakes occurred in making 
the preliminary arrangements, which were discovered too late to admit of their 
being repaired. Colonel Mullins, of the 44th regiment, was charged with 
culpable negligence. There was considerable difficulty and delay in getting the 
boats into the Mississippi, where they were required to carry troops across that 
river ; and that effected, the 44th was found unprovided with the fascines and 
ladders which ought to have been in readiness. It was recollected that they had 
been placed in a redoubt distant some twelve hundred yards from the enemy’s 
lines, by which the 44th passed on its way from the camp and reached the advanced 
battery, which was five hundred yards nearer the enemy. On their being missed. 
Colonel Mullins sent back three hundred men, under Lieutenant-Colonel Debbeig, 
to the redoubt for the fascines and ladders. When the men were on their return, 
the firing had commenced, and then many of them threw down their loads in 
order that they might use their muskets. Some of the ladders were thrown into 
the ditch, none were properly placed, and the greatest confusion prevailed. 
These matters were subsequently investigated before a court-martial, and it was 
proved by Sir John Tyiden, of the 43rd, that Major-General Gibbs had reported 
to Sir Edward Pakenham that Colonel Mullins had neglected to obey the order 
which he received the evening before, and had not placed his regiment at the 
head of the column with the fascines and ladders. Of the confusion which 
ensued, some idea may be formed from another portion of Sir John’s evidence. 

Shortly after the signal of attack was gjven,” he states, ‘‘ I rode up with Sir 
Edward Pakenham towards the column. In passing towards the head of the 
column, we saw several parties of the 44th regiment stragglmg about the ground 
with their fascines and ladders j and some of them had even then commenced 
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firing. On arriving at the column, a shock and a confusion had taken place, and 
the firing was becoming general throughout the whole of the column. General 
Gibbs came up to Sir Edward Pakenham, and said in my hearing, * I am sorry 
to have to report to you the troops would not obey me ; they would not follow 
me.’ At this moment there certainly was a great confusion prevailing in the 
column. Sir E. Pakenham pulled off his hat and rode to the head of the 
column, and cheered the men on, and in that act fell.” This testimony was con- 
firmed in its main points by Major M^Dougal. He describes Sir Edward Paken- 
ham to have expressed in strong terras his view of the conduct of the 44th. He 
had felt confidence as to the result of any attack ; but a firing commenced, and pre 
sently afterwards the witness saw many individuals of the 44th regiment, in groups 
of three or four, scattered over the field, and some of them running to the rear with 
their fascines on their shoulders. On seeing this, Sir Edward exclaimed, ‘ For 
shame ; recollect you are British soldiers. This,’ pointing* towards the enemy’s 
works, ‘ is the road you ought to take ;’ but the remonstrance was of little avail. 
On getting up to the columns the firing had extended to the rear, and the whole 
column was a mass of firing and confusion, and the head of it bad been 
checked. Sir Edward Pakenham placed himself in front, and by his exertions 
got the firing very nearly to cease, although not altogether ; and the column, 
which he led in person, began to move forward. When he had conducted them 
about thirty or forty yards, he received a wound, and his horse at the same time 
was shot under him ; and almost immediately afterwards, when he had mounted* the 
second horse, he received another shot, which deprived him of life, and by the fall 
of their leader deprived the column of its best chance of recovering success. On 
his fall the firing recommenced with all its fury; and beyond the spot where the 
general led them the column did not advance.” 

Thus terminated the career of a very meritorious commander, and in the 
opinion of the witness from whose evidence the above passages are quoted, “ the 
whole confusion of the column proceeded from the original defective formation of 
the 44th.” 

At the head of a division of the British left brigade Colonel Rennie, of the 
engineers, under Major-General Keane, was directed to storm an unfinished 
redoubt on the enemy’s right. In Eaton’s Life of General Jackson justice is done 
to the bravery which marked the attempt, but presents a melancholy picture of 
the unfortunate situation in which the gallant officer and his men were placed. 

Reaching our works and passing the ditch,” he writes, Rennie, sword in 
hand, leaped on the wall, and, calling to his troops, bade them to follow. He 
had scarcely spoken when he fell by the fatal aim of our riflemen. Pressed by the 
impetuosity of superior numbers, who were mounting the wall and entering at the 
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embrasures, our troops had retired to the line in rear of the redoubt. A momen- 
tary pause ensued, but only to be interrupted with increased horrors. Captain 
Beal, with the city riflemen, cool and self-possessed, perceiving the enemy in his 
front, opened upon them, and at every discharge brought the object to the ground. 
To advance, or maintain the point gained, was equally impracticable for the 
enemy ; to retreat or surrender was the only alternative ; for they already per- 
ceived the division on the right thrown into confusion, and hastily leaving the 
field.’ 

The calamitous accident which left a part of the English force in this difficult 
position seemed, however, to place in a conspicuous point of view their courage 
and unconquerable fortitude. 

In these operations the loss of the British was : — 

Killed 885 

Wounded ... ... ... ... ... ... 1516 

Missing ... 5.01 

Total 2492 

It was supposed by the American commander to have reached four thousand, 
while the total American loss did not exceed, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
three hundred and thirty-three. Several American writers say, that the words 
“ Booty and beauty ” were given out by the commander-in-chief of the British 
army at New Orleans as the parole and the countersign. This assertion has no 
foundation in fact. No parole and countersign were ordinarily used by our 
armies in Spain and Portugal, and none are believed to have been deemed neces- 
sary at New Orleans. 

If great errors were committed on the side of the British, the despatch of 
General Jackson will show that all did not go smoothly as a marriage-bell” 
on the part of the Americans. In describing the battle, he says — 

For an hour the fire of the small-arms was as incessant and severe as can be 
imagined. The artillery, too, directed by officers who displayed equal skill and 
courage, did great execution. Yet the columns of the enemy continued to 
advance with a firmness which reflects on them the greatest credit. Twice the 
column which approached me on my left was repulsed by the troops of General 
Carroll, those of General Coffee, and a division of the Kentucky militia, and 
twice they formed again, and renewed the assault. At length, however, cut 
to pieces, they fled in confusion from the field, leaving it covered with their 
dead and wounded. The loss which the enemy sustained on this occasion 
cannot be estimated at less than fifteen hundred in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
Upwards of three hundred have already been delivered over for burial; and my 
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men are still engaged in picking them up within my lines, and carrying them to the 
point where the enemy are to receive them. This is i:i addition to the dead and 
wounded, whom the enemy have been enabled to carry from the field during and 
since the action, and to those who have since died of the wounds they received. 
We have taken about five hundred prisoners, upwards of three hundred of whom 
are wounded, and a great part of them mortally. My loss has not exceeded, and 
I believe, has not amounted to, ten killed and as many wounded. The entire 
destruction of the enemy’s army was now inevitable, had it not been for an 
unfortunate occurrence, which at this moment took place on the other side of the 
river. Simultaneously with his advance upon my lines, he had thrown over in 
his boats a considerable force to the other side of the river. These having landed, 
were hardy enough to advance against the works of General Morgan ; and, what 
is strange and difficult to account for, at the very moment when their entire 
discomfiture was looked for with a confidence approaching to certainty, the 
Kentucky reinforcements, in whom so much reliance had been placed, ingloriously 
fled, drawing after them by their example the remainder of the forces, and thus 
yielding to the enemy that most formidable position. The batteries which 
had rendered me for many days the most important service, though bravely 
defended, were of course now abandoned ; not, however, until the guns had been 
spiked. 

This unfortunate rout had totally changed the aspect of affairs. The enemy 
now occupied a position from which they might annoy us without hazard, 
and by means of which they might have been able to defeat, in a great mea- 
sure, the effects of our success on this side the river. It became, therefore, 
an object of the first consequence to dislodge him as soon as possible. For 
this object all the means in my power, which I could with any safety risk, 
were immediately put in preparation. Perhaps, however, it was owing some- 
what to another cause that I succeeded even beyond my expectations. In 
negotiating the terms of a temporary suspension of hostilities, to enable the 
enemy to bury their dead and provide for their wounded, I had required 
certain propositions to be acceded to as a basis, among which this was one: 
that although hostilities should cease on this side the river until twelve o’clock 
of this day, yet it was not to be understood that they should cease on the 
oth&r side; but that no reinforcements should be sent across by either army 
until the expiration of that day. His Excellency Major-General Lambert 
begged time to consider of those propositions until ten o’clock of to-day, and 
in the meantime recrossed his troops. I need not tell you with how much 
eagerness I immediately regained possession of the position he had thus happily 
quitted.” 
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Though the issue of the contest was unfortunate to the British, it will be 
seen from what we have just quoted, that their conduct was not unworthy of 
that name which their gallantry has gained them in the annals of war. After 
Sir Edward Pakenham was no more, Generals Keane and Gibbs exerted them- 
seleves to encourage their discomfited followers, exposing their persons to every 
danger till both were borne off the field wounded, General Gibbs mortally. The 
American riflemen were so covered, that while dealing death around they were 
little exposed to a retaliating fire. Officer after officer fell in the British ranks, 
till scarcely any one remained who was authorized to command. A retreat 
became necessary, and it must be admitted to have been disorderly; but a 
strong reserve closed up to cover it, and this deterred the enemy from attempting 
an active pursuit His artillery, however, behind his strong lines, was plied from 
time to time with considerable effect. Colonel Thornton and his small detach- 
ment beyond the river, though too late, acted bravely. The Americans, not 
expecting to be assailed from that quarter, were taken by surprise and forced to 
give way, leaving behind their tents and eighteen pieces of cannon* Colonel 
Thornton was preparing to turn the captured guns on their late masters, when he 
was made acquainted with the death of General Pakenham, and the consequent 
miscarriage of the attack, and he received an order to recross the Mississippi. He 
succeeded in effecting his retreat with little interruption, taking with him a part 
of the enemy’s artillery, among them an howitzer, inscribed “ Taken at the 
surrender of York Town, 1781.” His advance and retreat were attended with 
but little loss, only three of his party being killed, and about forty, himself 
included in the number, wounded. 

When the whole army had been reunited, a suspension of hostilities was 
proposed by the British, and the Americans agreed to a truce of two days, in 
order to remove the wounded and bury those who had fallen. The battle-field 
presented a scene of ghastly interest* Where the principal assaults had been 
made, the dead lay in heaps or close together. They proved how well the 
enemy understood the work of slaughter, and how steadily the English could 
meet death. The American artillery had been ably served ; their muskets and 
rifles pointed with cool precision ; the English were found in many cases mowed 
down in ranks, while scarcely an American appeared to have been slain* They 
fought under cover, scarcely ever showing more than their caps and heads, and 
they boasted, that their loss was insignificant* The good gunnery remarked on 
this occasion, was believed to be in some measure owing to the Frenchmen who 
had entered the American service, and whd had previously been in the army or 
the navy of Napoleon. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, General Lambert decided against 
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making another attempt on New Orleans. He deemed it prudent to retreat^ 
and to effect this it was necessary to make a road over a frightful morass, which 
extended some miles and demanded a labour of nine days. While the British 
were thus employed, the Americans gave them no annoyance but by firing long 
shots. They are said, by the way, to have exerted themselves to encourage 
desertion from our ranks. Our sentinels were invited to betray their duty, and 
fifty, or in some cases a hundred, dollars were offered to those who would forget 
their allegiance and join the republicans. Those overtures served to swell the 
number of the missing, though, for the most part, all attempts to induce the 
soldiers to quit the service of their king were repelled with loyal disdain. 
General Lambert did not commence his retrograde movement till the 18th of 
January, when the whole of the wounded, the baggage, and stores, the civil 
officers, commissaries, &c., were already on their way to the shipping, and except- 
ing ten pieces of heavy artillery, which had been placed in front of the bivouac, 
and which were old men-of-war’s guns, very ponderous and of little value, 
nothing was left behind. Even these guns were rendered totally unserviceable, 
and the army regained in safety the mouth of the Mississippi. 

In the United States, the news of these operations diffused general satisfaction. 
To have repulsed the English with such severe loss, while few Americans 
had fallen, was justly viewed as no common-place triumph. The event raised 
the drooping spirits of both government and people ; it furnished a set-off against 
the capture of Washington, and that disaster was no longer remembered with 
bitter despondency. The prowess of General Jackson was everywhere celebrated 
with enthusiasm, and in the fulness of their exultation, his countrymen bestowed 
upon him the high-sounding title of ** Conqueror of the conquerors of Buona- 
parte.” 

In many places the triumph was deemed sufficiently important to justify a solemn 
thanksgiving to the Supreme Being, and Te Deum was sung at New Orleans. 
Votes of thanks were passed in the several states, but the course pursued, in one 
of them claims especial notice. General Jackson was unpopular in the state of 
Louisiana, having, while the country was in a critical situation, felt it his duty to 
proclaim martial law there. This proceeding was remembered with bitterness, 
and in consequence of it, while thanks were voted to the other officers engaged in 
the struggle, that compliment was not paid to the commander under whom they 
served. The legislature having acted thus, some individual citizens presented an 
address to the general. He received it with great satisfaction, and in replying to 
it made some sharp remarks on those who bad alighted him. Severe as they 
are, it must be confessed they wear the appearance of being at once dignified and 
just. He said 
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• Although born and bred in the land of freedom, popular favour has* always 
been with me a secondary object. My first wish in political life has been to be 
useful to my country. Yet I am not insensible to the good opinion of my fellow- 
citizens ; I would do much to obtain it ; but I cannot, for this purpose, sacrifice 
iny own conscience, or what I conceive to-be the interests of my country These 
principles have prepared me to receive with just satisfaction the address you have 
presented. The first wish of my heart, the safety of our country, has been accom- 
plished ; and it affords me the greatest happiness to know that the means taken 
to secure this object have met the approbation of those whb' have had the best 
opportunities of judging of their propriety, and who, from their various relations/ 
might be supposed the most ready to censure any which had been improperly 
resorted to. The distinction you draw', gentlemen, between those who only declaim 
about civil rights and those who fight to maintain them, shows how just and prac- 
tical a knowledge you have of the true principles of liberty — without such know- 
ledge all theory is useless or mischievous. It is matter of surprise, that they who 
boast themselves the champions of those rights and privileges should not, when 
they were first put in danger by the proclamation of martial law, have manifested 
that lively sensibility of which they have since made so ostentatious a display. So 
far, however, was this from being the ^case, thdt this measure not only met, then, 
the open support of those who, wh^ their country was invaded, thought resist- 
ance a virtue, and the silent approbation of all, but even received the particular 
recommendation and encouragement of many who now inveigh the most bitterly 
against it. It was not until a victory, secured by that very measure, had lessened 
the danger w'hich occasioned the resort to it, that the present feeling guardians of 
our rights discovered that the commanding general ought to have suffered his posts 
to be abandoned through the interference of a foreign agent — his ranks to be 
thinned by desertion, and his whole army to be broken to pieces by mutiny ; while 
yet a powerful force of the enemy remained on our coast, and within a few hours’ 
sail of ♦ your city. Under these circumstances, fellow-soldiers, your resolution to 
let others declaim about privileges and constitutional rights, will never draw upon 
you the charge of being indifferent to those inestimable blessings ; your attachment 
to them has been proved by a stronger title — that of having nobly fought to pre- 
serve them« You, who have thus supported them against the open pretausiohs of 
a powerful enemy, will never, I trust, surrender them to the underhand machina- 
tions of man who stand aloof in the hour of peril, and who, when the danger is 
I gone, claim to be the ^ defeiiders of your constitution.’ ” 

Incons^uence of the Weather being unfavourable, the English fleet and troops 
I were not removed tiH the 6th of February, when they sailed for Dauphing Island, 
which they reached on the 7th. They were landed there, and encamped, but the 
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skeletons of the 4th, 2l8t, and 44th regiments, under Lieutenant-Colonel Debbeig, 
were sent against Fort Bunger. Preparations were made for assaulting the place : 

At daylight the next morning,” writes General Lambert, the troops got into 
the boats, and six hundred men were landed under Lieutenant- Colonel Debbeig, 
of the 44th, without opposition, who immediately threw out the light companies 
under Lieutenant Bennett, of the 4th regiment, to cover the landing of the brigade. 
Upon the whole being disembarked, a disposition was made to move on towards 
the fort, covered by the light companies. The enemy was not seen until about 
one thousand yards in front of their works ; they gradually fell back, and no 
iiring took place until the whole had retired into the fort, and our advance had 
pushed on nearly to within three hundred yards. Having reconnoitred the forts 
with lieutenant-cplonels Burgoyne and Dickson, we were decidedly of opinion 
that the work was formidable only against an assault; that batteries being 
established, it must speedily fall. Every exertion was made by the navy to land 
provisions, and the necessary equipment of the battering-train and engineer- 
stores. We broke ground on the night of the 8th, and advanced a firing-party to 
within one hundred yards of the fort during the night. The position of the 
batteries being decided upon the next day, they were ready to receive their guns 
on the night of the 10th, and on the morning of the 11th the fire of a battery of 
four 18-pounders on the left, and two 8- inch howitzers on the right, each about 
one hundred yards’ distance, two 6-pounders at about three hundred yards, and 
eight small cohorns advantageously placed on the right, with intervals between of 
one hundred and two hundred yards, all furnished to keep up an incessant fire 
for two days, were prepared to open. Preparatory to commencing, I summoned 
the fort, allowing the commanding officer half an hour for decision upon such 
terms as were proposed. Finding he was inclined to consider them, I prolonged 
the period at his request, and at three o’clock the fort was given up to a British 
guard, and British colours hoisted ; the terms being signed by l^ajor Smith, 
military secretary, and Captain Ricketts, R.'N., and finally approved of by the 
vice-admiral and myself, which I have the honour to enclose. I am happy to say 
our loss was not very great and we are indebted for this, in a great measure, to 
the efficient means attached to this force. Had we been obliged to resort to any 
other mode of attack, the fall could not have been looked for under such favour- 
able circumstances.” 

About this period reinforcements reached our army in the Canadas, and with 
them a commander-in-chief, Sir George Murray, from whom it was confidently 
expected that any miscarriages which had tarnished the lustre of the British 
name under Sir George Prevost, would be speedily retrieved. This anticipation 
was not, however, realized ; not from any failure on his part, but from the nego* 
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tmtionB in Europe having taken a favourable turn. Before he had had time to 
signalize himself on Amerfcan ground, it was made known to that a treaty of 
peace had been concluded, and his services not being required in the field, he was 
left at liberty to return to England. 

To many it was a severe disappointment, as probably it was to the galunt 
officer himself, that on this occasion he was afforded no opportunrty of showing 
his prowess. At that period there was certainly a great disposition on the part of 
the English people to « try conclusions ” with the Americans, on a larger scale 
than had been practicable while the war with France continued, and her enei^ies 
were directed by Napoleon Buonaparte. 
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"W E have the satisfaction to approach the termination of the war. The operations 
ust narrated were the last hostilities that occurred on land. It remains but to 
notice the hostilities at sea, which closed the contest. 

In the summer of 1814, Commodore Rodgers quitted the President frigate for the 
Guerrilre. Commodore Decatur succeeded him in the command of the former 
ship, and sailed in her from New York, on the 14th of January, for the Bay of 
Bengal, in order to act against the commerce of England. At the island of 
Tristran dAcunha, she was to be joined by tlie Peacock and Hornet^ under Cap- 
tains Warrington and Biddle, and to these the Tom Bowline store-ship was added. 
The President ran foul of a sand- bank, at starting, but was soon got off, and on 
the following day she was seen by the British ships which were then stationed off 
New York. A chase ensued, a fight, and a capture. 

As in almost every other case during the conflict between England and America, 
this affair became the theme of acrimonious discussion, as if for the purpose of 
keeping up a spirit of hostility when the thunder of war should be silent. The 
controversy we pass over, and content ourselves with relating what immediately 
followed, as we find it in a letter addressed by Captain Hayes to Rear-Admiral 
Hotham. 

On Saturday the wind and weather became favourable for the enemy, and I 
had no doubt but he would attempt his escape that night. It was impossible, from 
the direction of the wind, to get in with the Hook ; and, as before stated (in pre- 
ference to closing the land to the southward), we stood away to the northward and 
eastward, till the squadron reached the supposed track of the enemy ; and, w^hat 
is a little singular, at the very instant of arriving at that point, an hour before day- 
light, Sandy Hook, bearing west north west, fifteen leagues, we were made happy 
by the sight of a ship and brig standing to the southward and eastward, and not 
more than two miles on the Majesties weather bow ; the night-signal for a general 
chase was made, and promptly obeyed by all the ships.” 

Captain Hayes proceeds to report : — In the course of the day the chase became 
exceedingly interesting, by the endeavour of the enemy to escape, and the exer- 
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tions of the British commanders to get their ships alongside of him : the former, 
by cutting away his anchors, and throwing overboard every moveable article, with 
a great quantity of provisions; and the latter, by trimming their ships in every way 
possible to effect their purpose. As the day advanced, the wind declined, giving 
the Endymion an evident advantage in sailing; and Captain Hope’s exertions 
enabled him to get his ship alongside of the enemy, and commence close action, 
at half an hour past five o’clock in the evening, which was continued with great 
gallantry and spirit, on both sides, for two hours and a half, when the Endymion^s 
sails being cut from the yards, the enemy got ahead. Captain Hope, taking this 
opportunity to bend new sails, to enable him to get his ship alongside again, the 
action ceased ; till the PomonCy getting up at half-past eleven at night, and firing 
a few shots, the enemy hailed to say she had already surrendered.’' 

The ship, on being taken possession of, proved to be the Presidenty as above 
stated, commanded by Commodore Decatur. 

During the battle, the President was so much damaged, that Commodore 
Decatur, writing to the American secretary of the navy, said he felt satisfied, from 
the crippled state of her spars, that she could not save her masts, and he, in con- 
sequence, was disturbed by serious apprehensions for the fate of the wounded who 
had been left on board. 

It has been remarked, as not a little curious, that it was Commodore Decatur’s 
fate to write his despatch announcing the capture of the Presidenty being a pri- 
soner on board the very ship which he had once manifested great anxiety to meet, 
and his despatch was dated just one year and a day after the challenge which he 
liad sent to the Endymion, 

On tne 20th of February, the Levant and Cyane, two English ships, having left 
Gibraltar, were sailing for the Western Islands, when, about one o’clock in the 
j afternoon, a strange sail was seen by the Cyane, upon her weather bow ; her con- 
; sort, the Levanty Captain Douglas, being then hull-down to leeward. After a con- 
j sultatioii, the commanders, captains Falcon and Douglas, resolved to engage the 
i ship they had seen, and which they believed to be the American frigate Constitu-- 
tloHy as, while at Gibraltar, they had received an intimation that she was likely to 
be found in that track. 

, Their object was, by disabling her, to put it out of her power to intercept two 
valuable convoys which had sailed about the same time as they did. *They tried, 
but without success, to obtain the weather-gauge, and, failing in this, bore up with 
ip a view of prolonging the engagement till night, when they hoped to damage the 
frigate as originally contemplated. By her Superior sailing they were baffled, 
but the American succeeded in getting her under the command of her main- 
deck battery, distant about three quarters of a mile, when she opened her broad- 
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sides upon them. They returned her fire, but not with such effect as to prove that 
a very good discretion had been exercised in seeking such a conflict; as, while the 
enemy’s 24-pounders demolished their sails and rigging, none of their shot could 
reach the Constitutwn. As they became more and more crippled, the captain of 
I the Constitution judiciously shortened his distance, and frequently subjected both 
of his assailants to a severe raking fire. The Cyane was soon left without a brace 
or bowline, except the larboard forebrace, yet she gallantly continued to assist her 
consort, but at length, having been rendered totally unmanageable, with most of 
her standing and running rigging down, and having many shots in the hull (nine 
or ten of them between wind and water), and the Levant being obliged to lie up 
♦ to repair damages, the Cyane fired a lee gun, and hoisted a light, to intimate that 
she surrendered. The Levant^ however, having rove new braces, returned to aid 
her consort and renew the fight. Broadsides were exchanged, but the Levant 
being subjected to a raking fire, and Captain Douglas, having found that the 
Cyane was captured, had eventually no alternative but to strike. 

The English schooner, St, Lawrence, under the command of Lieutenant Gordon, 
was carrying despatches from Rear-Admiral Cockburn, relating to the negotiations 
between the two countries, when she was attacked by the American brig Chasseur, 
and carried, after a brief but sharp struggle, by boarding. In this action the Ame- 
ricans were greatly superior in the number of men on board, and the vessels 
were so close to each other that musketry could be used. It has been supposed 
that the English were ill-prepared to fight, from a persuasion that peace had 
actually been concluded. 

After the capture of the President, the Peacock, Hornet, and Tom Bowline, not 
being acquainted with that fact, proceeded to sea, and had been only a few days 
out when the Hornet parted company, to chase a neutral, but subsequently the 
three vessels made for the island of Tristan d’Acunha, the appointed rendezvous. 
The Peacock and Tom Bowline arrived there about the middle of March, and on 
the morning of the 23rd the Hornet came in. A sail was discovered to the wind- 
ward, upon which the Hornet hove to, and waited for her, when on coining within 
musket-shot she exhibited English colours, and fired a gun, which was answered 
by the Hornet shpwing her ensign and returning a broadside. A sharp cannonade 
was kept up for a quarter of an hour, when the English ship ran down on the 
starboard broadside of the Hornet, to lay her aboard. A good opportunity was 
ofifered for boarding, but, though the English officer was ready to lead his men, 
the attempt was not made. Perceiving this, the American seamen were eager to 
j board the enemy, but were restrained by their captain. Both ships were very 
: much damaged, and at length an English officer called out that the ship in which 
• he fought had surrendered. Upon this Captain Biddle mounted the taffrail, to 
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ascertain whether the enemy had really submitted, and was within thirty feet of 
the forecastle of the English ship, when two muskets were fired at him. One of 
the balls passed close to his chin, and wounded him in the neck, A discharge of 
musketry from the Hornet immediately succeeded, and the two marines, by whom 
the last musket-shots were fired, were killed. 

The people on board the Hornet were so violently excited by the manner in 
which their commander had been wounded, though, as Mr. Cooper remarks, the 
occurrence might be accidental,” that it was with difficulty they could be restrained 
from pouring in another broadside, when it was beyond all doubt that the ship 
had struck. 

The prize proved to be the Penguin^ of eighteen guns. She had been com- 
pletely riddled by the Hornet's shot, had lost her foremast and mainmast, and was 
too much injured to be secured. Captain Dickenson and the boatswain were 
among the slain ,* a lieutenant, two midshipmen, and the purser, were in the list of 
the wounded. 

Shortly after the action, a strange sail having appeared in sight, the stores and 
provisions found in the Penguin were taken out of her, and before daylight on 
the 25th, Captain Biddle ordered her to be scuttled. The ship which bad been 
taken for a stranger, proved to be the Peacock, Having learnt that the President 
was taken by the English, Captain Biddle proceeded, notwithstanding, to his 
original destination. 

On the 27th of April, a stranger was signalled to the southward and eastward. 
Some doubt was entertained as to her quality, and at one time she was believed to 
be a large Indiaman, but was subseqently reported to be an English line-of-battle 
ship. Captain Biddle found it necessary to lighten the Hornet^ which was crowded 
with stores from the Penguin. At daylight, on the 29th, the English man-of-war 
was within gun-shot, and at seven o’clock the English colours were flying, and 
a rear-admiral’s flag was seen. The enemy fired, but the shot went over the 
Hornet. Her launch was now got rid of; anchors, cables, shot, and other 
heavy articles, as well as six guns, were thrown into the sea; but at nine 
o’clock the enemy was so far astern, that he deemed it useless to fire, the concus- 
sion of his guns having apparently subdued the wind. Finding herself still pur- 
sued, the Hornet threw all her remaining guns but one, overboard. Her boats, her 
shot, spare spars, and, in short every article that could be thus disposed of, which 
might impede her flight. j 

The firing of the enemy was recommenced, but only three shots struck the ! 
Hornet. Captain Biddle was determined not to surrender, and eventually, from 
a change in the wind, the pursuit was abandoned, and the Hornet was left 
without anchor, cable, or boat, and but one gun, to find her way back to New 
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York, where she arrived on the 9th of June. Great praise was bestowed on Cap- 
tain Biddle for the steadiness and skill which had marked his conduct. The ship 
of war which had so nearly come up with him, was said to be the Cornwallis^ of 
seventy-four guns. 

After parting company with the Hornet, the Peacock continued her cruise, and 
being in the Straits of Sunda, fell in with the East-India Company’s cruiser Nau- 
tilus, on the 30th of June. Broadsides were exchanged, and the Nautilus struck, but 
the prize was given up the next day, intelligence having been received that a treaty 
of peace had been signed and ratified, and the time fixed for the termination ot 
hostilities having arrived. This was the last regular action of the war. 

Strife between two countries, claiming one common origin, greatly interests ordi- 
nary readers; but the war of 1812,” as it is named, presents comparatively but 
few exciting scenes. Of the general character of the contest, little need be said, 
save that it was the source of much distress, as it caused great mischief to the 
commerce of both countries, and afforded neither that signal triumph in arms 
which could be expected to console for the ruin it occasioned. It reflected but 
little honour on the liberality of the republicans, that when England was committed 
to so desperate a trial of strength against a powerful despot who had subjugated 
nearly the whole continent of Europe, that she should then not merely provoke, 
but declare war against Great Britain. On the other hand, great as the demands 
unquestionably were, which were made on her elsewhere, English pride was 
sorely wounded to find, that in the course of a few months, greater losses were 
sustained from the American navy than France had been able to inflict in as 
many years. It was magnanimous in the English ministers, when they had no 
longer an enemy in Europe, to decline carrying on a war against the United States, 
to revenge their miscarriages ; it was prudent in the American rulers to hasten at 
that moment to conclude a pacification. 

To have fought England single-handed, might have involved an awful sacrifice 
of blood and treasure, and they had abundant reason to be content, under the cir- 
cumstances, to retire from a contest in which they had sustained but moderate 
injury from so formidable an enemy. While nations are estimated from their capa- 
city to do evil, from the power they can display in war, America cannot be thought 
lightly of, which could meet and sustain, as she did, the hostility of Great Britain. 
In the course of the struggle, many gallant actions were performed, and some fear- 
ful outrages committed ; and in England it was matter of regret with many that 
the contest was not longer continued, when France was not in a state to interfere 
with our operations against America. 

Some questions, it was contended, ought to have been set at rest which were 
left unsettled, and which it was expected, when a new war should break out, 
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would again be revived with all their former acrimony. In vindication of the 
course then pursued, it is fitting to remark, that more than thirty years passed 
after that treaty was concluded, and the case supposed had not arisen. An 
arrangement which, in the case of contending nations, has the immediate effect of 
terminating bloodshed, and from which no serious evil arises in the course of a 
period so extended as thirty or forty years, if it do not exhibit the perfection of 
wisdom, must at least be regarded as fortunate. 

The ministers of England proclaimed to the world that it was not for them to 
continue a contest in a spirit of vengeance. Giving them credit for sufficient 
public virtue to be quite sincere, there can be no doubt that they were too happy 
to put an end to that strain on the finances of Great Britain, which is inseparable 
from a war with the United States. They might have reasonably hoped that with 
the means then at their command, they could make a serious impression on Ame- 
rica ; but the chances of war are so many, and especially of one the seat of which 
is in a distant land, that the hazard is great, and the result always doubtful. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


The progress of the negotiators at Ghent had been slow. The overtures made 
by England seemed to have been regarded as indicating apprehension. American 
statesmen loved to indulge the poetical vision, that the United States was a rising 
empire, strong in youthful vigour, while Great Britain, an old monarchy, was 
sinking beneath the decay of age. That some of our frigates should strike to 
theirs unduly flattered their vanity. They would not see, or at least would not 
acknowledge, what many nautical men proclaimed to be the fact, that no other 
result could reasonably be looked for where the ordinary British frigate had to 
contend with what was in reality a ship of the line. They were disposed to 
believe that from England the power had departed, and that superseded 
Britannia must thenceforth resign her dominion on the ocean to America, The 
disasters which destroyed the hopes of Buonaparte, and covered France with 
mourning, caused a different view to be taken of the condition of England ; 
but the admirers of Napoleon in the United States cherished a hope that 
“ Still more majestic ha would rise, 

More dreadful ” 

to all but them, from the vain attempts made to vanquish him ; but the course of 
events disappointed the fond expectation, and the star of Napoleon fell, like 
Lucifer, to rise no more.” Then, it is more than probable that Mr. Madison and 
the war party felt great alarm, and, the state of the country considered, not without 
reason. Mr. McFarlane says, So low was the state of public credit, that no 
loans could be negotiated. A system of taxation was resorted to which added fuel 
to fire. In none of the New England states would those war taxes ever have been 
paid. Six months of sternness and perseverance on the part of Great Britain 
would have taught the Americans a salutary lesson ; twelve months’ j)ersever- 
ance and energy in carrying out our blockade, and without any more expeditions 
by land, or any other risks or expenses, and the feeble ties which kept the 
northern and southern states together would have been snapped like a scorched 
thread.” 

This is perhaps taking too English a view of the case, but it cannot be doubted 
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that a continuance of the struggle would have caused great embarrassment to the 
government, and great annoyance to the people, of the United States. The ulti- 
mate effect of these may be conjectured, but can hardly be known. 

The treaty of Ghent, as finally arranged, consisted of eleven articles. 

Of these, the first declared that peace should be re-established between the two 
countries ; that hostilities should cease both by sea and land, and all places be 
restored, with the exceptions mentioned in another article ; all public property in 
them to be restored as far as practicable, and slaves or other private property to 
be given up. Certain islands claimed by both parties were to remain with those 
by whom they were then occupied till a decision should be come to in conformity 
with a subsequent article, the fourth of the treaty. 

^The second article provided for the restoration of prizes made on either side, 
after the signing of the treaty. 

The third restored all prisoners of war to their respective governments. 

The territorial claims were arranged in the four following articles : — 

‘‘ Art. IV. Whereas it was stipulated by the 2nd article in the treaty of peace of 1783, 
between his Britannic majesty and the United States of America, that the boundary of the 
United States should comprehend ‘all islands within twenty leagues of any part of 
the shores of the United States, and lying between lines to bo drawn due east from the 
points where the aforesaid boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part, and East 
Florida on the other, shall respectively touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean, 
excepting such islands as now are, or heretofore have been, within the limits of Nova 
Scotia:’ And whereas the several islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, which is part of 
the Bay of Fundy, and the island of Grand Menan, in the said Bay of Fundy, are claimed 
by the United States, as being comprehended within their aforesaid boundaries, which said 
islands are claimed as belonging to his Britannic majesty, as having been at the time of, 
and previous to, the aforesaid treaty of 1783, within the limits of the province of Nova 
Scotia ; in order, therefore, finally to decide upon these claims, it is agreed that they shall 
be referred to two commissioners, to be appointed in the following manner; viz. one 
commissioner shall be appointed by his Britannic majesty, and one by the president of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the senate thereof ; and the said two 
commissioners so appointed shall be sworn impartially to examine and decide upon the said 
claims, according to such evidence as shall be laid before them on the part of his Britannic 
majesty and of the United States respectively. The said commissioners shall meet at 
St Andrew’s, in the province of New Brunswick, and shall have power to adjourn to such 
other place or places as they shall think fit. The said commissioners shall, by a declaration 
or report under their hands and seals, decide to which of the two contracting parties the 
leveral islands aforesaid do respectively belong, in conformity with the true intent of the 
smd treaty of peace of 1783 ; and if the said commissioners shall agree in their decision, 
both parties shall consider such decision as final and conclusive. 
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“ Itris further agreed, that in the event of the two commissioner^) differing upon all or 
any of the matters so referred to them, or in the event of both or either of the said Com- 
missioners refusing or declining, or wilfully omitting to act as such, they shall make jointly 
or separately, report or reports, as well to the government of his Britannic majesty, as to 
that of the United States, stating in detail the points on which they differ, and the grounds 
upon which their respective opinions have been formed, or the grounds upon which they, or 
either of them, have so refused, declined, or omitted to act. And his Britannic majesty and 
tlie government of the United States hereby agree to refer the report or reports of the said 
commissioners to some friendly sovereign or state, to be then named for that purpose, 
and who shall be requested to decide on the differences which may be stated in the said 
report or reports, or upon the report of one commissioner, together with the grounds upon 
which the other commissioners shall have refused, declined, or omitted to act, as the case 
may be. And if the commissioner so refusing, declining, or omitting to act, shall a|(^ 
wilfully omit to state the grounds upon which he lias so done, in such manner that the said 
statement may bo referred to sucli , friendly sovereign or state, together with the report of 
sucli other commissioner, then such sovereign or state shall decide, ex parte^ upon the said 
report alone ; and his Britannic majesty and the government of the United States engage 
to consider the decision of such friendly sovereign or state to be final and conclusive on all 
the matters so referred. 

“ Art. y. Whereas neither that point of the high land lying due north from the source of 
the river St. Croix, designated in the former treaty of peace between the two powers as 
the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, nor the north- westernmost head of Connecticut river 
has yet been ascertained ; and whereas that part of tho boundary-line between the domi- 
nions of the two powers, which extends from the source of the river St. Croix, directly north, 
to tho abovementionod north-west angle of Nova Scotia, thence along the said highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from those 
which fall into tho Atlantic Ocean to tho north-westernmost head of Connecticut river ; 
thence down along the midcllo of that river to the 4/)th degree of north latitude ; thence by a 
line due west on said latitude until it strikes tho river Iroquois or Cataraguy, has not yet 
been surveyed, it is agreed that for these several purposes two commissioners shall bo 
appointed, sworn, and authorized, to act exactly in tho manner directed with respect to 
those mentioned in the next preceding article, unless otlicrwiso specified in tho present 
article. — The said commissioners shall meet at St. Andrew's, in the province of New 
Brunswick, and shall have power to adjourn to such other place or places as they shall 
think fit. The said commissioners shall have power to ascertain and determine the points 
above mentioned, in conformity with the provisions of the said treaty of peace of 1783 ; 
and shall cause the boundary aforesaid, from the source of the river St. Croix to the river 
Iroquois or Cataraguy, to be surveyed and marked according to the said provisions ; the 
said commissioners shall make a map of the said boundary, and annexed to it a declaration 
under their hands and seals, certifying it to be the true map of the said boundary, and 
particularizing the latitude and longitude of the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, of the 
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north-westornmost head of Connecticut river, and of such other points of the said boundary 
as they may deem proper. And both parties agree to consider such map and declaration as 
finally and conclusively fixing the said boundary. And in the event of the said two com- 
missioners difiering, or both, or cither of them, refusing, declining, or wilfully omitting to 
act, such reports, declarations, or statements shall be made by them, or either of them, and 
such reference to a friendly sovereign or state shall be made in all respects, as in the latter 
part of the fourth article is contained, and in as. full a manner as if the same was herein 
repeated. 

Art. VI. Whereas by the former, treaty of peace, that portion of the boundary of the 
United States from the point where the 45th degree of north latitude strikes the river 
Iroquois or Cataraguy, to the Lake Superior, was declared to be ^ along the middle of said 
river into Lake Ontario, through the middle of said lake, until it strikes the communication 
bj. water between that lake and Lake Erie ; thence along the middle of said communication 
into Lake Erie, through the middle of said lake, until it arrives at the water-communication 
into the Lake Huron ; thence through the middle of said lake to the water-communication 
|}etween that lake and Lake Superior ; * and whereas doubts have arisen what was the 
middle of the said river, lakes, and water-communications, and whetlier certain islands lying 
in the same were within the dominions of bis Britannic majesty or of the United States: 
in order, therefore, finally to decide these doubts, they shall be referred to two commis- 
sioners, to be appointed, sworn, and authorized to act exactly in the manner directed with 
respect to those mentioned in the next prece<ling article, unless otherwise specified in this 
present article. The said commissioners shall meet, in the first instance, at Albany, in the 
state of New York, and shall have power to adjourn to such other place or places as they 
shall think fit. The said commissioners shall, by a report or declaration, under their hands 
and seals, designate the boundary through the said river, lakes, and water- communications, 
and decide to which of the two contracting parties the several islands lying within the said 
rivers, lakes, and water-communications do respectively belong, in conformity with the 
true intent of the said treaty of 1783. And both parties agree to consider such designation 
and decision as final and conclusive. And in the event of the said two commissioners 
differing, or both or either of them refusing, declining, or wilfully omitting to act, such 
reports, declarations, or statements shall be made by them, or either of them, and such 
reference to a friendly sovereign or state shall be made, in all respects as in the latter part 
of the fourth article is contained, and in as full a manner as if the same was herein 
repeated. 

Art. VII. It is further agreed, that the said two last-mentioned commissioners, after 
they shall have executed the duties assigned to them in the preceding article, shall be, and 
they are hereby authorized upon their oaths, impartially to fix and determine, according to 
the true intent of the said treaty of peace of 1783, that part of the boundary between the 
dominions of the two powers which extends from the water-communication between Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior, to the most north-western point of the Lake of the Woods ; to 
decide to which of the two parties the several islands lying in the lakes, water-oommunica- 
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tions, amd rivers formiDg the said boundary, do respectively belong, in conformity with the 
true intent of the said treaty of peace of 1783, and to causo such parts of the said boundary 
as require it to bo surveyed and marked. The' commissioners shall, by a report or decla- 
ration, under their hands and seals, designate the boundary aforesaid, stato their decision on 
the points thus referred to them, and particularize the latitude and longitude of the most 
north-western point of the Lake of the Woods, and of such other parts of the said boundary 
as they may deem proper. And both parties agree to consider sucli designation and 
decision as final and conclusive. And in the event of the said two commissioners differing, 
or both or either of them refusing, declining, or wilfully omitting to act, such reports, 
declarations, or statements shall bo made by them, or either of them, and such reference to 
a friendly sovereign or state shall be made in all respects as in the latter part of the fourth 
article is contained, and in as full a manner as if the same was herein repeated." 

The eighth article provided for carrying the foregoing into effect, and for pre- i 
venting new disputes. 

By the ninth article, the U nited States of America engaged to put an end, imme- , I 
diately after the ratification of the present treaty, to hostilities with all the tribes or I 
nations of Indians vvith whom they may be at war at the time of such ratification, 
and forthwith to restore to such tribes or nations respectively, all the possessions, 
rights, and privileges which they have enjoyed, or been entitled to in 1811, pre- 
vious to such hostilities. Provided always, that such tribes or nations shall agree 
to desist from all hostilities against the United States of America, their citizens 
and subjects, upon the ratification of the present treaty being notified to such 
tribes or nations, and shall so desist accordingly.'^ The king of England in like 
manner engaged to put an end to hostilities with all the Indian tribes or nations 
with whom he was at war. 

By the tenth article the traffic in slaves was condemned as irreconcilable with 
the principles of humanity and justice, and both parties agreed to promote its 
entire abolition. 

The eleventh article declared that the ratifications should be exchanged within 
four months at Washington, or sooner if possible. 

In the course of the year a treaty was concluded to regulate the commerce 
between the United States and Great Britain. It was signed at London on the 
3rd of July, and ratified by Mr. Madison on the 22nd of December. I 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

An unfortunate occurrence, in connection with which several lives were unhappily 
lost, caused some discussion between the two governments, after the treaty of 
peace had been signed and ratified. The manner in which the representations 
made by the American authorities were treated in England proved the absence of 
all disposition to offend, or to countenance what was in itself wrong, and the 
amicable disposition manifested in conducting the inquiries served to strengthen 
rather than to disturb the good understanding which had been restored. 

The American prisoners confined at Dartmoor were much excited at hearing 
that peace had been concluded, while they were still detained. Early in the 
month of April an unfortunate disturbance occurred in the place where they were 
confined. They were fired upon by the military, and several of them were killed. 
No time was lost by the American minister in calling for an explanation from the 
British government, and the application was met in the most conciliatory spirit by 
Lord Castlereagh, who suggested that an inquiry into all the facts should be 
made by two commissioners, one English and one American ; as the British 
government had no object but to ascertain the truth, and no wish to screen any 
one who had misconducted himself from punishment. His lordship's proposition 
was met as it deserved to be, and an inquiry was commenced, to be conducted in 
the manner proposed. The details will be best conveyed to the reader by an 
extract from the report, which, after a careful examination of all the parties who 
gave evidence on the subject, was made for the information of both governments. 
It was conceived in these terms : — 

‘‘ During the period which has elapsed since the arrival in this country of the account of 
the ratification of the treaty of Ghent, an increased degree of restlessness and impatience of 
confinement appears to have prevailed amongst the American prisoners at Dartmoor, which, 
though not exhibited in the shape of any violent excesses, has been principally indicated by 
threats of breaking out, if not soon released. 

On the 4th of this month (April), in particular, only two days previous to the event 
the subject of this inquiry, a large body of prisoners rushed into the market-place, from 
whence, by the regulations of the prison, they are excluded, demanding broad instead of 
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biscuit, which had on that day been issued by the officers of the dep6t. Their demands, 
however, having been then almost immediately complied with, they returned to their own 
yards, and the employment of force, on that occasion, became unnecessary. 

It was clearly proved to us that, on the evening of the 6th, about six o’clock, a breach 
or hole had been made in one of the prison walls, sufficient for a full-sized man to pass ; and 
that others had been commenced, in the course of the day, near the same spot, though never 
completed ; that a number of the prisoners were over the railing erected to prevent them from 
communicating with the sentinels on the wall, which was of course forbidden by the regu- 
lations of the prison ; and that in the space between the railing and those walls, they were 
tearing up pieces of turf, and wantonly pelting each other in a noisy and disorderly manner. 
That a much more considerable number of the prisoners were collected together, at that time, 
in one of their yards, where the breach was effected ; and that, although such collection of 
prisoners was not unusual at other times (the gambling-tables being commonly kept in that 
part of the yard), yet, when connected with the circumstance of the breach, and the time of 
the day, which was after the horn (the signal for the prisoners to retire to their respective 
prisons) had ceased to sound, it became a natural and just ground of alarm to those who 
had charge of the dep6t. 

“ It was also in evidence that, in the building formerly the petty officers' prison, but now 
the guard barrack, which stands in the yard, to which the hole in the wall would serve as 
a communication, a part of the arms of the guard, who were off duty, were usually kept in the 
racks ; and though there was no evidence that this was in any respect the motive which 
induced the prisoners to make the opening in the wall, or even that they were ever acquainted 
with the fact, it naturally became at least a further cause for suspicion and alarm, and an 
additional reason for precaution. 

“ Upon these grounds. Captain Shortland appears to us to have been justified in giving 
the order which, about this time, he seems to have given, to sound the alarm-bell, the usual 
signal for collecting the officers of the dep6t, and putting the military on the alert. How- 
ever reasonable and justifiable this was, as a measure of protection, the effect produced 
thereby in the prisons, but which could not have been intended, was most unfortunate and 
deeply to be regretted. 

“ A considerable number of prisoners in the yards, where no disturbance existed before, 
and who were either already within their respective prisons, or quietly retiring, as usual, 
towards them, rushed back from curiosity, as it appears, towards the gates, where, by that 
time, the crowd had assembled ; and many who were at the time absent from their yards, 
were also, from the plan of the prison, in order to reach their own homes, to pass by the 
fin.Tnft spot. And thus, that which was merely a measure of precaution, in its operation 
increased the evil it was intended to prevent. 

Almost at the same instant that the alarm-bell rang (but whether before or subsequent, 
is, upon the evidence, doubtful, though Captain Shortland states it positively as one of his 
further reasons for causing it to ring), some one or more of the prisoners broke the iron chain 
which was the only fastening of No. 1 gate, leading into the market- square, by means of 
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an iron bar ; and a very considerable number of prisoners immediately rushed towards that 
gate, and many of them began to press forward as fast as the opening would permit into 
tho square. 

“ There was no direct proof before us of previous concert or preparation on the part of 
the prisoners, and no evidence of their intention or disposition to effect their escape on this 
occasion, excepting that which arose by inference from the whole of the above-detailed cir- 
cumstances connected together. 

‘‘ The natural and almost irresistible inference to be drawn, however, from the conduct of 
tho prisoners, by Captain Shortland and the military, was, that an intention on the part of the 
prisoners to escape was on the point of being carried into execution, and it was at least cer- 
tain that they were passing by force beyond the limits proscribed to them at a time when 
they ought to have been quietly going in for the night. 

“ It was also in evidence, that the outer gates of the market-square were usually opened 
about this time to let the bread-waggon pass and repass to the store, although at the period 
in question they were in fact closed. 

“Under these circumstances, and with these impressions necessarily operating upon his 
mind, and the knowledge that if the prisoners once penetrated through the square, the power 
of escape was almost to a certainty afforded to them, if they should be so disposed. Captain 
Shortland, in the first instance, proceeded down the square towards the prisoners, having 
ordered a part of the different guards, to tho number of about fifty only at first (though they 
wore increased afterwards), to follow him. For some time both ho and Dr. Magrath endea- 
voured by quiet means and persuasion to induce the prisoners to retire to their own yards, 
explaining to them tho fatal consequences which must ensue if they refused, as tho military 
would, in that case, be necessarily compelled to employ force. The guard was by this time 
formed in the rear of Captain Shortland, about two-thirds of the way down tho square ; the 
latter is about one hundred feet broad, and the guards extended nearly all across. Captain 
Shortland, finding that persuasion was in vain, and that although some were induced by it 
to retire, others pressed on in considerable numbers, at last ordered about fifteen file of the 
guard, nearly in front of the gate which had been forced, to charge the prisoners back to 
their own yards. 

“ The prisoners were in some places so near tho military that one of the soldiers states 
he could not come fairly down to the charge, and the military were unwilling to act as 
against an enemy. Some of the prisoners also were unwilling and reluctant to retire, and 
some pushing and struggling ensued between the parties, arising partly from intention, but 
mainly from tho pressure of those behind, preventing those in front from getting back. 
After some little time, however, this charge appears to have been so far effective, and that 
with little or no injury to the prisoners,' as to have driven them for the most part quite 
down out of the square, with the exception of a small number, who continued their resist- 
ance about No. 1 gate. 

A great crowd still remained collected after this, in the passage between the square and 
the prisoners’ yards, and in the part of thoso yards in the vicinity of the gates. This 
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assemblage still refused to withdraw, and, according to most of the English witnesses and 
some of the American, was making a noise, hallooing, insulting, and provoking and daring 
the military to fire ; and, according to the evidence of several of the soldiers and some others, 
was pelting the militaiy with large stones, by which some of them were actually struck. 
This circumstance is, however, denied by many of the American witnesses ; and some of the 
English, upon having the question put to them, stated that they saw no stones thrown pre- 
viously to the firing, although their situation at the time was such as to enable them to see 
most of the other proceedings in the square. 

“ Under these circumstances the firing commenced. With regard to any order having 
been given to fire, the evidence is very contradictory ; several of the Americans swear posi- 
tively that Captain Shortland gave that order, but the manner in which, from the confusion 
of the moment, they describe this part of the transaction, is so different in its details, that 
it is very difficult to reconcile their testimony. Many of the soldiers and other English 
witnesses heard the word given by some one ; but no one of them can swear that it was by 
Captain Shortland or by any one in particular ; and some, amongst whom is the officer 
commanding the guard, think that if Captain Shortland had given such an order, they must 
have heard it, which they did not. In addition to this, Captain Shortland denies the fact, 

! and from the situation in which he appears to have been placed at the time, even according 
to the American witnesses, in front of the soldiers, it may appear somewhat improbable, 
that he should then have given such an order. But however it may remain a matter of 
doubt, whether the firing first began in the square by order, or was a spontaneous act of the 
soldiers themselves, it seems clear, that it was continued and renewed both there and else- 
where without orders, and that on the platforms, and in several places about the prison, it 
was certainly commenced without any authority. 

“ The fact of an order having been given at first, provided the firing was under the 
existing circumstances justifiable, does not appear very material in any other point of view, 
than as showing a want of <liscipline and self-possession in the troops if they should have 
i fired without orders. 

I “ With regard to the above most important consideration, of ‘ whether the firing was 
1 justifiable or not,* we are of opinion, under all the circumstances of the case, from the 
I apprehension w^hich the soldiers might fairly entertain, owing to the number and conduct of 
the prisoners, that this firing to a certain extent was justifiable in a military point of view ; 
in order to intimidate the prisoners and compel them thereby to desist from all acts of 
violence, and to retire as they wore ordered from a situation in which the responsibility of 
the agent and the military could not permit them with safety to remain. 

! “ From the fact of the crowd being so close, and the firing at first being attended 

with very little injury, it appears probable, that a largo proportion of the muskets were, as 
stated by one or two of the witnesses, levelled over the heads of the prisoners, a circum- 
stance in some respects to be lamented, as it induced them to cry out ‘ blank cartridges,' 
and merely irritated and encouraged them to renew their insults to the soldiery, which 
j produced a repetition of the firing in a manner much more destructive. 
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*‘The firing in the square having continued for some time, by which several of the 
prisoners sustained injuries, the greater part of them appear to have been running back with 
the utmost confusion and precipitation to their respective prisons, and the cause for further 
firing seems at this period to have ceased. It appears accordingly, that Captain Shortland 
was in the market-square, exerting himself and giving orders to that effect, and that Lieu- 
tenant Fortye had succeeded in stopping the fire of his part of the guard. 

‘‘ Under these circumstances, it is very difficult to find any justification for the further 
renewal and continuance of the firing, which certainly took place in the prison yards and 
elsewhere, though we have some evidence of subsequent provocation given to the military 
and resistance to the turnkeys in shutting the prisons, and of stones being thrown out 
from within the prison doors.*’ 

The conclusion at which the commissioners ultimately arrived was, that, under 
all the circumstances, they could not point out any parties against whom it would 
be desirable to proceed. Upon the whole, it was clear that some misconduct on 
the part of the sufferers had provoked the firing which proved fatal to several 
of their number, and that the event must be viewed as accidental and unpre- 
meditated. No other conclusion could with propriety have been arrived at, than 
that a melancholy event can in no case be rendered less deplorable by inflicting 
punishment where it is not deserved. 
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engaged in a war with so great a power as England, the American 
government did not consider it expedient to call upon the dey of Algiers to make 
reparation for wrongs of which American citizens had to complain ; but the time 
had now arrived when it was thought fit to make that despot understand that out- 
rages like those which the United States had sustained would be no longer borne. 

A message from the president to the House of Representatives, with a report of the 
secretary of state, made it appear that the dey of Algiers had violently, and with- 
out just cause, obliged the consul of the United States, and all the American 
citizens in Algiers, to leave that place, in violation of the treaty then subsisting 
between the two nations ; that he had exacted from the consul, under pain of im- 
mediate imprisonment, a large sum of money, to which he had no just claim ; and 
that these acts of violence and outrage had been followed by the capture of at 
least one American vessel, and by the seizure of an American citizen on board of 
a neutral vessel ; that the captured persons were yet held in captivity, with the 
exception of two of them, who had been ransomed ; that every effort to obtain 
the release of the others had proved abortive ; and that there was some reason to 
believe that they were held by the dey as means through which he calculated to 
extort from the United States a degrading treaty. 

The president observed, that the considerations which rendered it unnecessary 
and unimportant to commence hostile operations on the part of the United States 
were now terminated by the peace with Great Britain, which opened the prospect 
of an active and valuable trade of their citizens within the range of the Algerine 
cruisers ; and recommended to congress the consideration of an act declaring the 
existence of a state of war between the United States and the dey of Algiers, and 
of such measures as might be requisite for the prosecution of it to a sitccessful 
issue. 

A committee of congress, to whom was referred a bill for the protection of the 
commerce of the United States against the Algerine cruisers,'' after a statement 
of facts, concluded their report by expressing their united opinion, the 

dey of Algiers considers his treaty with the United States as at an end, and 
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is waging war with them;** and in March, war was declared against the 
Algerines. 

President Madison, in his message to the congress, 3rd December, 1815, having 
adverted to the peace of Europe and to that of the United States with Great 
Britain, said, he had the “ satisfaction to state, generally, that they remained in 
amity with foreign powers.** He proceeded to say, that the posture of affairs with 
Algiers at that moment was not known ; but the dey had found a pretext for 
complaining of a violation of the last treaty, and presenting as the alteirnative, 
war or a renewal of the former treaty, which stipulated, among other things, an 
annual tribute. ‘‘ The answer,** says the president, “ with an explicit declaration 
that the United States preferred war to tribute, required his recognition and 
observance of the treaty last made, which abolishes tribute, and the slavery of our 
captured citizens. The result of the answer has not been received. Should he 
renew his warfare on our commerce, we rely on the protection it will find in our 
naval force actually in the Mediterranean. With the other Barbary states our 
affairs have undergone no change. With reference to the aborigines of our 
own country,*’ the message added, the Indian tribes within our limits appear 
disposed to remain in peace. From several of them purchases of lands have been 
made particularly favourable to the wishes and security of our frontier settlements, 
as well as to the general interests of the nation. In some instances, the titles, 
though not supported by due proof, and clashing those of one tribe with the claims 
of another, have been extinguished by double purchases, the benevolent policy of 
the United States preferring the augmented expense to the hazard of doing injus- 
tice, or to the enforcement of justice against a feeble and untutored people, by 
means involving or threatening an effusion of blood. I am happy to add that 
the tranquillity w^hich has been restored among the tribes themselves, as well as 
between them and our own population, will favour the resumption of the work of 
I civilization, which had made an encouraging progress among some tribes ; and that 
I the facility is increasing for extending that divided and individual ownership, 
j which exists now in moveable property only, to the soil itself ; and of thus esta- 
I blishing, in the culture and improvement of it, the true foundation for a transit 
; from the habits of a savage to the arts and comforts of social life.** 

; In consequence of the decision of congress, Commodore Decatur was ordered 
to proceed to the Mediterranean, with a squadron consisting of the Guerrihre, Con’- 
stitutioUf and Macedonian frigates, the Ontario and Epervier sloops of war, and 
the schooners Spank, Torch, Spitfire, and Flambeau. Another squadron was to 
follow under Commodore Bainbridge, and on his arrival out, it was arranged that 
Dec^ur should return to America in a single vessel. He sailed from New York 
on the 20th day of April, and lost no time in looking after the enemy. On the 
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iTih of June he had the satisfaction to meet the Algerine frigate, off Cape de 
Gatt, which he captured after a short engagement, and made four hundred and 
six prisoners. The Algerine admiral, Hammida, was among the killed. Two days 
afterwards, Decatur met with an Algerine brig, of twenty-two guns, which was also 
taken and sent into Carthagena. 

On the 28th of June the American squadron appeared in the harbour of 
Algiers. The tidings which the dey had received caused him no slight alarm, 
and he quailed in the presence of so formidable an armament. On the 30th he 
was content to sign a treaty of peace and amity with the United States. It was 
time that the insolence of those wretched barbarians, who, to the disgrace of 
civilization, had so long been permitted to interrupt the commerce of the world, 
should be repressed. The terms imposed on the dey of Algiers by the victorious 
Americans, declared that no tribute, under any pretext or in any form, should 
from that date be claimed from the United States of America. It was stipulated 
that all Americans who were then in a state of slavery in Algiers should be 
given up without ransom, on the liberation of the prisoners made by the Ame- 
ricans during the present war. Compensation was secured for American vessels 
captured, or property detained in Algiers. The vessels of Algiers putting into an 
American port, and those of the United States entering one belonging to the 
government of Algiers, were to obtain supplies at the market prices,* and if they 
needed repairs, to be allowed to land and re-embark theii' cargoes without paying 
any customs or dues. It was further humanely provided, that if a ship belonging 
to either power were wrecked on the coast of the other, the authorities should guard 
against her being given up to plunder. Should an attack be made on the ships 
of either of the contracting parties within cannon-shot of a fort belonging to the 
other, she was to be protected against her enemy ; and a ship belonging to either 
party leaving port where an enemy was lying, the latter was to be restrained from 
i pursuing her till twenty-four hours after her departure. Looking to the possibility 
I of a new rupture, it was stipulated that in case war should break out again, Ame- 
j rican citizens at Algiers, and Algerines who might be resident in the United 
i States, should be allowed to embark with their effects unmolested, on board of 
I any ship by which they might choose to sail for their own country. Prisoners 
taken in future wars were not to be made slaves, but to be treated as prisoners of 
war were treated by other nations, and eventually exchanged, rank for rank. 

This treaty in all respects so satisfactory being concluded, to show that an 
amicable feeling had promptly succeeded to hostility, the frigate and brig which 
I had been captured were given back to the dey by Commodore Decatur as a 
; present. That commander then proceeded to Tunis, leaving Mr. Shaler to' act as 
* American consul at Algiers. 
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On reaching Tunis, Commodore Decatur learned that two prizes, which had 
been taken by an American privateer and sent into that port, had been recap- 
tured by a British ship of war within gun-shot of the Tunisian fort, and while under 
the protection of the bey. For this wrong he demanded satisfaction. With 
some reluctance the bey consented to give forty-six thousand dollars as a com- 
j pensation, which sum was accordingly paid into the hands of the American 
consul, then acting as agent for the privateer. 

The commodore next paid a visit to Tripoli, where he had to complain of 
conduct similar to that which he had chastised at Tunis. Two American vessels 
had been taken by a British sloop-of-war under circumstances which ought to 
have entitled them to the protection of the bashaw, in conformity with the treaty 
then subsisting between Tripoli and the United States. He had also refused or 
omitted to afford protection to an American cruiser lying within his jurisdiction. 
His demand for satisfaction was at first resisted, but eventually the bashaw con- 
sented to pay twenty-five thousand dollars, which were accordingly handed to the 
American consul. Nor was this all he accomplished, as the commodore succeeded 
in procuring the liberation of ten captives, two Danes and eight Neapolitans. The 
latter he took with him from Tripoli, and landed them at Messina. He subse- 
quently sailed to Gibraltar, where he found Commodore Bainbridge with the relief 
squadron, and pursuant to his instructions, he there resigned his command, and 
returned in the Guerriire to America, which he reached in November. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


The eirents of the existing generation/’ says Mr. Hinton, ^^can never be con- 
sidered fully ripe for the historian ; we have therefore been concise in our narra- 
tive of recent transactions. The closing chapter of this narrative, although com- 
prising a period of ten years, will exhibit still more strikingly a happy brevity, 
through the absence of events which constitute the chief materials of history ; and 
our earnest hope is, that every succeeding decade will possess an equally dimi- 
nished claim on the historic pen — an indication that an interchange of benevolent 
acts constitutes an increasing proportion of national proceedings, giving little to 
record, but much to enjoy. Ambition and the love of glory, the brilliant but 
delusive offspring of disordered minds, may excite to deeds which engage the 
admiration of the unreflecting mass of mankind ; but they are deeds which, while 
they gratify the pride of a few, blast the happiness of multitudes ; and, like family 
feuds, spread their baneful influence through .distant generations. Under the 
heated and deadly glare of military glory, the arts and sciences which contribute 
to the enjoyment of life wither, and give place to the luxurious growth of rancor- 
ous weeds, whose blossoms are decked, indeed, with gorgeous colours, but whose 
fruit is the dust of bitterness and despair. 

I A circumstance peculiar to the constitution of the United States also tends to 
I abridge our present labours; — the history of the United States during the 
I remainder of the period we propose to include relating chiefly to measiires of 
I internal improvement, which are for the most part conducted by the respective 
j states, and not by the general government, the arrangements of the work neces- 
i sarily transfer our notice of these transactions to a subsequent section, which will 
treat of them in connexion with the statistics and topography of the states in 
which they have occurred.’’ 

Every reader of common sense and good feeling must acknowledge the force of 
the reasoning offered above, and applaud the benevolent spirit which rejoices in 
the paucity of materials to furnish a striking narrative or call for a laboured com- 
mentary ; and the satisfaction thence arising will not be diminished by the reflec- 
tion that for the word ten,' in the last paragraph but one, more jthdbpiirty ’’ 
may be inserted. - 
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If those who were desirous that the war should be continued complained that 
the questions in which it ori^nated were left unsettled, the friends of peace, in 
the rapidly increasing proofs of growing prosperity which the republic soon began 
to exhibit, had a more than plausible answer. Without assuming that in a pro- 
longed contest the arms of Great Britain must have prevailed, it is not too much 
to say that the conclusion of a peace with England at the date of that event may 
fairly be regarded as a triumph for America. She had declared war when it suited 
her policy, when England had her hands full elsewhere, and now when all her 
power might have been turned against the United States, they could desire 
nothing better than to withdraw from the unequal strife without conceding the 
point at issue, leaving it open to them to make a new appeal to arms at a future 
period, when circumstances should seem to favour the experiment. 

In the course of the year 1816 the territory of Indiana was formed into a state, 
and admitted into the Union, Commerce flourished, the revenue improved, canals 
were made in various parts of the Union, and other public improvements were 
planned and executed with unexampled rapidity. The fame of American pro- 
sperity spread far and wdde, and promised to supply a source of future strength, 
though it was the cause of some present embarrassment, as it induced many 
thousands of persons to emigrate from other lands to seek a home in the" United 
States. A large portion of them came from England and Scotland, and some 
from Ireland. 

A national bank, it may be mentioned, was at this period established, and 
granted a charter of twenty years. 

The second period of four years of Mr. Madison’s presidency was now about to 
expire. His measures vrere to the last approved of by the congress, though in 
some of the states he was by no means popular. Many thought his presidency 
was far from a happy one. Great commercial distress had been experienced, the 
capital had been affronted and partially destroyed by a foreign enemy, and, in a 
word, all the evils of war had been endured through his councils, his opponents 
maintained, which had been at last closed without obtaining from England the 
renunciation of the right of search, which at one period had been declared to be a 
Mne qua non. 

Mr. Monroe w^as proposed to succeed him. On the 4th of February, 1817, votes 
were taken for persons to fill the offices of president and vice-president, when 
James Monroe was declared president, and Daniel D, Tomkins vice-president, by a 
large majority. The new president entered on the duties of his office on the 4th of 
March. This gentleman was born in 1768, in Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
and ha^^erjl^d in the revolutionary army under Washington. His name is found 
conneq|p[ with several battles, and especially in those of Harlem Heights and 
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White Plains. He was wounded by a ball in the shoulder/ in the attack on 
Trenton, and for his conduct on that occasion rewarded with the rank of cap- 
tain. He subsequently gained that of colonel, and at the close of the war in 
1783, he was elected a member of the congress. Mr. Monroe, in 1794, was called 
upon to serve his country in another character, being sent as the envoy of the 
United States to Paris. His services there were not highly appreciated by Wash- 
ington, and he was recalled in 1796, when strong dissatisfaction was intimated by 
the president at his conduct in succumbing, as he was said to have done, to the 
overbearing Directory who then ruled in France. At a later period, in 1811, he 
was despatched to London in the same capacity. Returning to America, he 
became secretary of state, and at length reached, as we have seen, the presidential 
chair. 

Mr. Monroe, in delivering the inaugural address, indulged in reflections, 
highly complimentary to those over whom he had been called to preside. He 
remarked, that the constitution of the United States had stood the test of 
experience. Just,” said he, ‘^as this constitution was put into action, several of 
the principal states of Europe had become much agitated, and some of them 
seriously convulsed. Destructive wars ensued, w’hich have of late only been ter- 
minated. In the course of these conflicts the United States received great injury 
from several of the parties. It was their interest to stand aloof from the contest, 
to demand justice from the party committing the injury, and to cultivate, by fair 
and honourable conduct, the friendship of all. War became at length inevitable, 
and the result has shown that our government is equal to that, the greatest of all 
trials, under the most unfavourable circumstances.” The credit of this he gave to 
the people. To them, the faithful and able depositaries of the trust of self-govern- 
ment, was the credit due. He proceeded : Had the people of the United States 
been educated in different principles, had they been less intelligent, or less vir- 
tuous, can it be believed that we should have maintained the same steady and 
consistent career, or have been blessed with the same success ? While, then, the 
constituent body retains its present sound and healthful state, everything will be 
safe. They will choose competent and faithful representatives for every depart- 
ment. It is only when the people become ignorant and corrupt, when they dege- 
nerate into a populace, that they are incapable of exercising the sovereignty. 
Usurpation is then an easy attainment, and a usurper soon found ; — the people 
themselves become the willing instruments of their own debasement and ruin. 

‘ Let us, then, look at the great cause, and endeavour to preserve it in its full force. 
Let us, by all wise and constitutional measures, promote intelligenc%aniong the 
people, as the best means of preserving our liberties. It is particulwly jig-tify- 
ing to me to enter on the discharge of these duties at a time when the Ixnited 
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States are blessed with peace. It is a state most consistent with their prosperity 
and happiness. It will be my sincere desire to preserve it^ so far as depends on 
the executive, on just principles with all nations— claiming nothing unreasonable 
of any, and rendering to each what is due.” 

He closed his address by stating that he entered on the trust to which he had 
been called by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, offering up fervent prayers to 
the Almighty that he would be graciously pleased to continue to them that pro- 
tection which he had already so conspicuously displayed in their favour.” 

In the treaty of peace, the stipulation that America should co-operate with 
Oreat Britain in seeking to abolish the slave-trade, was conceived in such general 
terms as to afford little prospect that any active steps to that end would soon be 
taken on the part of America ; but resolutions passed in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives authorizing the president to negotiate with foreign 
governments for an entire and immediate abolition of the slave-trade. To these, it is 
true, no great importance was attached, as the United States, from their pecu- 
liar situation, having numerous slaves in various parts of their territory, which no 
government would be daring enough to emancipate, could not be expected to take 
a very high tone against slavery with other states ; or if this were hazarded, there 
was little probability of its proving, under such circumstances, so effectual as the 
philanthropist might desire. 

In the course of the month of January a memorial was presented to the House 
of Representatives from a body of quakers, desiring the interposition of the 
legislature to put a stop to the nefarious practice of stealing and selling to slavery 
free negroes. This crime seems to have been an original shoot from the mixture of 
slavery and emancipation witnessed on so large a scale in the United States. 

A committee on an act proposed for compensating members of congress for 
their attendance made a long report, justifying an increased allowance. What 
they had previously received was so inadequate, that those who came from 
distant parts of the country could not afford to bring their families to Washington, 
and to maintain them there during the session of congress. 

A remarkable discussion took place, about the same date, on a petition pre- 
sented on behalf of John Paulding, one of the captors of the unfortunate Major 
Andr6, praying for an increase of the pension allowed him for that service. The 
subject had been referred to a committee, which had reported unfavourably on 
the prayer of the petitioner. Some of the members seemed disposed to favour 
Paulding, and spoke warmly in praise of the patriotism of Paulding, which had 
led him tn perform a service so important. Colonel Tallmadge, however, who, 
at th||||Kiffid referred to, had commanded the vanguard of the American army, 
opposid the claim^altogether. This officer, to whom Major Andr4 had been 
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delivered by his captors^ gave it as his opinion that Paulding and hia associates 
had not been actuated by any patriotic motive. He had received a most circum<- 
stantial account of all that occurred from Major Andre^ and was satisfied that if 
he could have satisfied their avarice and given his captors the price they claimed 
for his release, he would never have been hung as a spy, or been made prisoner at 
that time. When they took off Major Andre’s boots, it was to search for con- 
cealed valuables, and not with a view of detecting a traitorous correspondence. 
Those persons, in fact, he said, were of that class of people who passed between 
both armies, and were as often in one camp as in the other ; and had he met 
them, he should have probably been as much disposed to arrest them as Major 
Andre himself. The motion which had been made for reversing the report of the 
committee was negatived, by a large majority. 

Among the remarkable incidents of the year, the Ibllowing deserves to be 
preserved. A man named Jesse Wood, who lived in Duchess county, was 
charged, about the year 1808, with the murder of his son. Various circumstances 
seemed to prove his guilt; he was tried for the crime, and convicted, mainly on 
the evidence given by another son, whose name was Hezekiah Wood. Early in 
this year, Hezekiah found himself in a dying state, when he confessed to those 
about him that he had been the murderer of his brother, and by perjury had 
caused his father to suffer as a criminal. The old man had steadfastly denied his 
guilt up to the moment of execution. 

Great interest was excited by the publication of the adventures of an American 
mariner, one James Riley, the master and supercargo of a ship. Riley was 
shipwrecked in the month of August, 1815, on the coast of Africa. Having 
narrowly escaped drowning, he and his companions were endeavouring to 
repair their boat, in order again to try their fortune at sea, when they saw a 
human being help himself to their clothing, which lay scattered on the beach. 
Though alone and unarmed, the plunderer was not attacked, as Ril^^ ftod 
his friends thought it policy to conciliate him. They attempted it by making 
signs of friendship, but without success. This repulsive object Riley describes 
to have been about five feet seven or eight inches high, and of a complexion 
between that of an American Indian and a negro. He had about him to 
cover his nakedness a piece of coarse woollen cloth, which reached from below 
his breast nearly to his knees; his hair was long, resembling a pitched mop, 
stuck out every way six or eight inches from his head. His face,” Riley goes on 
to say, resembled that of an ourang outang more than a human being ; 
his eyes were red and fiery, and his mouth extended nearly from ear to ear.” 
The disgusting savage was soon joined by two females almost a| bideou^ to 
look upon as himself. They broke open the trunks of the ^shipwre%ke(J||^»eri- 
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cans, carried off what they fancied, and promised to return next morning, 
which they did. They then recommenced the work of plunder. They took all 
they could carry away, and stove in the wine and water casks, leaving the unfor- 
tunate Riley and his companions in a state of complete destitution. Subsequently 
the old African, attended by the females and several young men, seemed moved to 
pity. The civilized sufferers, having with difficulty got a boat to float, were 
induced to land. Riley thought it politic to seem to place confidence in 
the natives. By signs they seemed to call Heaven to witness their sincerity and 
friendly intentions. Seated on the beach with some of them, the female savages 
laced their fingers in with his, and in various ways manifested an amicable 
disposition, when suddenly Riley found himself seized by both arms, and he 
was held fast by two stout young men, and threatened with instant death. 
Instead of taking his life, they gave him to understand that he must order 
his men to bring ashore all the money they had, and in consequence a thousand 
dollars were placed in a bucket and poured into the old African’s blanket; 
though the prisoner had tried to make his people understand that they were 
not to part with the money till he had been released. The money, however, was 
obtained, and Riley subsequently called one of his men to him, who, having 
landed, showed the savages where they had buried some money and various 
articles, and, while they were seeking and securing them, he by a sudden effort 
escaped from those who were about him, and succeeded in reaching the boat, 
though pursued by the old African into the water. The unfortunate man who had 
landed at his bidding was immediately killed by the savages, and Riley with his 
men, in a crazy boat, resolved to put out to sea. After some days of dreadful 
suffering, finding that if they remained on the ocean all must inevitably perish, 
they determined to put about again and seek the shore. With pain and difficulty 
they reached it, and after wandering a short time, were met by a band of 
wandering Arabs, who stripped them and made them slaves. A series of fearful 
incidenttt^llowed, such as a writer of romance would reject as too improbable to 
appear in a work of fiction, and at length Riley was with his fellow-sufferers 
happily redeemed by the kind sympathy of an Englishman, Mr. William Will- 
shire, English consul at Suara, and enabled to return in the following year (1816) 
to his country and his family. 

The relations of the United States with Spain became the subject of anxious 
inquiry, and voluminous papers were laid before congress in the month of 
February. These brought before the world the correspondence which had taken 
place between Mr. Monroe and M. Onis, the Spanish minister. A cession of 
Spanish territory, lying east of the Mississippi, was coveted by the American 
govemnient. The ^wo parties were to negotiate on terms of equality and reci- 
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procity,” and, wrote M. Onis to Mr. Monroe, You make known to me that your 
government desired to unite to its dominion all the territories which belonged to Spain 
to the east of the Mississippi, and that for them they would offer to Spain those 
which were between the Rio del Norte and the Colorado. But as not only these 
lands, but all those which lie between the Colorado and Cape North, drawing a 
line by the river Mermento, or Mermentao, towards the Residio of Adias, and 
from thence by the Arrayo Onda, towards Natchitoches, are a part of the province 
of Texas, belonging to and in the uninterrupted possession of his majesty, without 
there having been in relation thereto any dispute between France and Spain, their 
disputes being solely as to Natchitoches, which fort the French raised unjustly in 
the territory of his Catholic majesty ; it results that this proposition not only does 
not offer compensation to his majesty for West and East Florida, whose cession 
the United States intimate would be very agreeable to them, but it involves the 
relinquishment of the property and possession which his majesty has of the terri- 
tory in the province of Texas, which lies between the Colorado and the vicinity of 
Natchitoches.” 

This, M. Onis regarded as a proposition very distant from that equality and 
reciprocity on which it had been agreed to treat. What has since taken place 
with regard to Texas, renders the correspondence on this subject the more remark- 
able. The view taken of what had then passed between him and Mr. Monroe, 
was thus amusingly pictured in the shape of a parallel by the former gentleman. | 
Let us suppose (and it is a very proper supposition) that you and I are inti- 
mate friends ; you have purchased an estate adjoining one of mine (I do not now 
inquire whether you purchased it from a person who had a right to sell or not — 
but you purchased it) ; and, be it because some officious person said so, or because 
you thought so, you were of opinion that there was included in this purchase a 
part of my estate, which I worked, took care of, and possessed. As soon as you 
had made this purchase, and observed that possession was not given you of the 
land I worked, and which you believed to belong to you, you asked xm to give it | 
up to you. I observed to you that it was mine, that the land which you had pur- i 
chased had also belonged to me formerly ; that I had ceded it to him who had i 
sold it such as he had delivered it, and in no greater extent, and that conse- i 
quently he could not transmit to you more than I had given to him. You and I 
refer to the seller, and he tells us that he never sold to you the land which you | 
require, and never obtained it from me, nor had any intention of acquiring it. 
Notwithstanding this declaration, which is decisive and irrevocable, I, from motives 
of friendship for you, and to do away all doubt on the point, propose to you that 
we should discuss the affair in a friendly manner, and assure you that if you pro- 
duce to me unquestionable documents to prove that it belongs to you, I am ready 
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to give it up. I ask you dispassionately if this proposition could be considered as 
inadmissible. I go farther. 1, who am anxious to accommodate you, because 
you are my friend and a good neighbour, knowing that you desire to get part of 
my territory to round out yours, and to facilitate the exportation of your produce, 
as there is a navigable river passes through it, carry my friendship and considera- 
tion so far as to say to you, that we will agree between ourselves, by a friendly 
investigation, to determine what belongs to each ; and this being settled, I am 
ready to cede to you the lands you desire for an equivalent founded in equality, 
and justice, and reciprocal convenience, fixing the limit between us in such a way 
that our servants should not engage us in quarrels and contests, as, it being our 
desire to live in the greatest harmony, we were equally interested in avoiding 
every subject of difference. Will you say to me that these friendly propositions 
are inadmissible? I believe not. Such then, neither more nor less, are those 
which I have suggested to you in my former official note, and renew to you by 
this, hoping that, taking them into serious consideration, you will view them as 
just, equitable, and even generous.” 

The negotiations were suspended for a time, the instructions of Onis not autho- 
rizing him to dispose of the territory in question. In the month of April it was 
announced that a new governor was expected to arrive at the Havannah, with 
power to sell the province of East Florida to the United Slates, if they were con- 
tent to purchase it. 

At this period that spirit was beginning to move, which a few years later pro- 
duced such important changes in what was called Spanish America. Bolivar was 
in the field, and Gregor McGregor, an adventurer most ardent in the pursuit of 
wealth, had commenced his sinister and ridiculous career. In Mexico a formid- 
able rising had been witnessed, and the revolters were anxious to gain the recog- 
nition of the North Americans, to whom they proposed to send an ambassador 
to fix a boundarj’^-line, which, it was hinted, in no ambiguous language, should be 
drawn a 4| ||^ding to the views and wishes of the government of the United States. 

The province of Pernambuco, in Brazil, revolted in the month of March, the 
military and the citizens having combined on this occasion. A colonel of artillery 
at the barracks attempted to arrest certain officers, when one of them stabbed 
him with his sword. The principal aidcTde-camp of the governor then came for- 
ward and attempted to harangue the troops, but was immediately shot. In a 
short time the malcontents were triumphant ; the governor and his chief officers 
took refuge in a fort that night, and on the following morning his excellency 
embarked with his suite for Rio Janeiro. The insurrection was subsequently put 
down by a royalist force. 

From day to da^ the rumour gained ground that the qession of the Floridas 
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might soon be expected, and speculation was on the alert to profit fi*Qm the 
increased value which it was supposed the lands in question would possess when 
transferred from the dominion of Spain to the republic. This, however^ was not 
effected till a later period. 

The territory of Mississippi was erected into a state and admitted into the 
Union. It was provided by the act of admission that the public lands, while 
belonging to the United States and for five years from the day of sale, should be 
exempted from all taxes ; that lands belonging to citizens of the United States 
residing without the state should never be taxed higher than lands belonging to 
persons within the state ; and that the river Mississippi, and the navigable rivers 
and waters leading into it, or into the Gulf of Mexico, should be common high- 
ways, and for ever free of toll to all the citizens of the United States. Congress 
made provision for paying a debt to Georgia, and for indemnifying certain 
claimants, and for five per cent, of the net proceeds of the public lands lying 
within the state being appropriated to making roads and canals for the benefit 
and convenience of the states. 

In the summer of the year 1817, Mr. Monroe made a tour through the northern 
states of the Union, and during his absence certain individuals, claiming to act 
under the authority of the revolted Spanish colonies, set on foot an expe’dition against 
East Florida. They were commanded by an adventurer of English, or rather of 
Scotch, origin, already mentioned, who assumed the style and title of Citizen 
Gregor McGregor, brigadier-general of the armies of the united provinces of New 
Grenada and Venezuela, and general in chief employed to liberate the provinces 
of both the Floridas, commissioned by the supreme governments of Mexico and 
South America.” The followers of this doughty chief took possession of Amelia 
Island, at the mouth of the river St. Mary, near the boundary-line of St. Georgia. 
While McGregor was pushing his fortunes there, he had agents at work in 
England who were preparing most captivating descriptions of the rich and 
delightful lands, which it was pretended had been formally oeded to hWwith the 
title of Cazique. Assuming that character, dukes and other nobles were created 
by McGregor ; and many persons, allured by the glowing descriptions put forth 
of the beauty and fertility of the country, and of the numberless advantages that 
would requite the enterprise of those who chose to settle there, bought shares to 
qualify them to participate in the benefits and glories of the undertaking. 
McGregor, however, was soon checked in his brilliant course. The president of 
the United States, in a message to congress, stated that as this province lay east- 
ward of the Mississippi, and was bounded by the United States and the ocean 
on every side, and had been a subject of negotiation with Spain as an indemnity 
for losses by spoliation or in exchange for territory of equal v4lue westward of the 
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Mississippi^ a fact well known to the world, it excited surprise that countenance 
should have been given to this measure by any of the colonies. He further repre- 
sented that the conduct of the people on Amelia Island had plainly shown that the 
enterprise was merely a private and unauthorized adventure, ^d as other 
resources failed, the island was made a channel for the illicit introduction of 
slaves from Africa into the United States, an asylum for fugitive slaves from the 
neighbouring states, and a port for all kinds of smuggling. He also mentioned 
that a similar establishment had been formed on an island in the Gulf of Mexico 
on the Texan coast. This place was asserted by the United States government to 
be within the limits of Louisiana as ceded by the French, and it was more 
important than the establishment at Amelia Island. It afforded greater facilities 
for piratical adventures, and for smuggling on a large scale. One Aury had here 
taken up his abode, and formed what he was desirous of having regarded as a 
regular government. On finding that the attention of the American president had 
been called to his proceedings, Aury removed to Mattagorda, a spot distant some 
ninety miles from his first station. Several prizes, which his bandits had made, 
were sent to New Orleans for sale, where they were claimed by the Spanish con- 
sul, and given over to him by the authorities of the place. Mattagorda was found 
by Aury to be an inconvenient station, and in consequence he soon returned to 
the scene of his former operations. He found other smugglers had fixed their 
abode at Galveston. With them he formed a junction, and with his united forces 
sailed to Amelia Island. On reaching it, he learned McGregor was absent, but the 
place wad said to be under the government of two of his followers, whose names 
were Hubbard and Ironil. They were afterwards strengthened by the arrival of a * 
party of British officers, whom the return of peace had left without employment. 
They joined Aury, and professing only to make war on the ships of Spain, they 
spared none that tempted their cupidity by offering a valuable prize. A great 
many slaves, through them, were smuggled into the United States ; and their 
conductH^coming more outrageous and daring from day to day. Captain Henley 
was sent by the president in the ship John Adams, with a squadron and a 
battalion of Charleston artillery, under Major Bankhead, to take possession of 
Amelia Island. The commanders, on the 22nd of December, wrote a joint note 
to Aury, calling upon him to evacuate the place. He did not think it prudent to 
resist. They obtained possession of it on the following day. Aury was permitted 
to remain there some weeks ; but left the island in February, and shortly after- 
wards made bis appearance in Charleston, where the Spanish consul caused him 
to be arrested. This proceeding led to no result, as his offence was considered 
not to come within the jurisprudence of the courts of the United States, and thf 
prisoner wus in consequence discharged. 
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When congress met, in a message from the president, it was stated that, ** by the 
operations in Amelia Island, while the forces of the United States were expelling 
the adventurers from the ports which they had taken upon themselves to occupy, 
it was not intended to make any conquest from Spain, or to injure in any degree 
the cause oPthe colonies.’* The true motive for the proceeding, many shrewdly 
suspected, was that the proceedings of McGregor and his followers were expected 
to interfere with the efforts then making to procure a cession of the Floridas from 
the Spaniards. 

Released from the pressure of a heavily expensive war, commerce reviving, .and 
numerous emigrants resorting to the United States, from various European 
countries, everything wore a smiling aspect. The honours rendered to the 
president while on his journey seem to have been extravagant. Speaking of 
the details given in the American papers, the Gentleman’s Magazine ” says, 
‘‘ The descriptions of the tour are so fulsome and ridiculous, that they would not 
disgrace the columns of journalists devoted to the panegyric of the most despotic 
monarch.” This censure, in the eye of the writer, might be richly deserved, but 
j the improved position of the country justified the inhabitants in feeling satisfaction ; 
and if in their expression of it to their chief magistrate, their language became too 
enthusiastic, the error was one that charity might easily pardon. Mr. Monroe 
felt that his presidential career had been commenced under happy circumstances ; 
in his message to congress, on the 2nd of December, he expressed himself as 
follows : — 

“ At no period of our political existence had we so much cause to felicitate ourselves on 
the prosperous and happy condition of our country. The abundant fruits of the earth have 
filled it with plenty ; an extensive and profitable commerce has already greatly augmented 
our revenue ; the public credit has attained an extraordinary elevation ; our preparations 
for defence, in case of future wars, from which, by the experience of all nations, we ought 
not to expect to be exempted, are advancing, under a well-digested system, with all the 
despatch which so important a work will admit. Our free government, foui^|d on the 
interest and aifections of the people, has gained, and is daily gaining strength. Local 
jealousies are more rapidly yielding tc more generous, enlarged, and enlightened views of 
national policy. For advantages so numerous and highly important, it is our duty to unite 
in grateful acknowledgments to that Omnipotent Being from whom they are derived, and in 
unceasing prayer that he will «ndow us with virtue and strength to maintain and hand 
them down, in their utmost purity, to our latest posterity. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, that an arrangement which had been commenced 
by my predecessor with the British government, for the reduction of the naval force by 
Great Britain and the United States on the lakes, has been concluded ; by which it is 
vided that neither party shall keep in service on Lake Champlain more than one vessel ; on 
Lake Ontario, more than one; and on Lake Erie and the Upper Lakes, more than two; 
vot. I. 4 z 
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to be armed, each with one cannon only ; and that all the other armed vessels, of both 
parties, of which an exact list is interchanged, shall be dismantled. It is also agreed, that 
the force retained shall be restricted in its duty to the internal purposes of each party, and 
that the arrangement shall remain in force until six months shall have expired, after notice 
given by one of the parties to the other of its desire that it should terminate. By this 
arrangement, useless expense on both sides, and what is of still greater importance, the 
danger of collision between armed vessels in those inland waters, which was great, are 
prevented. 

“ 1 have the satisfaction also to state that the commissioners, under the fourth article of tlie 
treaty of Ghent, to whom it was referred to decide to which party the several islands in 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy belonged under the treaty of 1783, have agreed in a report by 
which all the islands in the possession of each party before the late war have been decreed 
to it. The commissioners, acting under the other articles of the treaty of Ghent for the 
settlement of boundaries, have also been engaged in the discharge of their respective duties, 
but have not yet completed them. The difference which arose between the two govern- 
ments under that treaty, respecting the right of the United States to take and cure fish on 
the coast of the British provinces north of our limits, which had been secured by the treaty 
of 1783, is still in negotiation. The proposition made by this government to extend to the 
colonies of Great Britain the principle of the convention of London, by which the commerce 
between the ports of the I'^nited States and British ports in Europe had been placed on a foot- 
ing of equality, has been declined by the British government. This subject having been thus 
amicably discussed between the two governments, and it appearing that the British govern- 
ment is unwilling to depart from its present regulations, it remains for congress to decide, 
whether they will make any other regulations, in consequence thereof, for the protection and 
improvement of our navigation.” 

It may be mentioned, that resolutions passed the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, authorizing the president to enter into a convention with England for 
removing from the United States to Sierra Leone, free people of colour, who 
might be desirous of settling in that colony. 

Joseplil^Buonaparte having established himself in the United States, near Bal- 
timore, occupied hinuself in building on a large scale. It was understood to be 
his purpose to form a town capable of receiving twelve thousand inhabitants. 
William Cobbett, a popular English writer, who had made himself obnoxious to 
the government of that day, fled at this period to America, on which he had 
formerly poured the most virulent abuse, to escape being imprisoned during a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 

A religious sect had sprung up in the United States, which received the deno- 
mination of Shakers. James Chapman, one of its members, had married a female 
named Amte Chapman, by whom he had a family of three children. For some 
reason he thought fit to abandon her, taking with him the children, and he then. 
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leaving New York, joined a society of Shakers in Neskauna, county of Albany. 
The children he concealed, and he pretended that the marriage contract was 
annulled. At the same time he warned all persons against trusting the woman 
he had deserted, as he would pay no debts which she might incur. This proceed- 
ing was founded on a principle laid down by the society which he had joined, and 
which declared it to be sinful for a member to hold intercourse with any who 
were not of their body, unless indulged with a dispensation, or what they called 
a gift from the elders ; and therefore all married persons coming to them were 
absolved from marriage vows previously made. To oppose the spread of such a 
demoralizing principle, an act was prepared in the state of New York, which 
declared, that “ any married person who should thereafter attach himself or her- 
self to a society of Shakers should be considered as civilly dead, and his or her 
property dealt with accordingly.” 

While thus extending their domestic system, it will perhaps be at a future 
period matter of regret that to such objects the rulers of the United States did 
not more strictly limit their labours. Vain ambition may be thought to have 
intruded on sound policy and enlightened statesmanship ; and the lust of empire, 
and the glories of war, seem to have prevailed, and obtained more homage than 
reason would concede to them as their due. 

It was deemed expedient and politic on the part of the United States to avail 
themselves of a period of peace to prepare for a future contest. Efficient mea- ; 
sures of defence were resolved upon, and the president, in his message of the 16th 
of November, announced that they had been pursued with the zeal and activity due 
to so important an object, and with all the despatch practicable in so extensive 
and grave an undertaking. The message stated, The survey of our maritime j 
and inland frontiers has been continued, and at the points where it was decided j 
to erect fortifications, the work has been commenced, and in some instances con- , 
siderable progress has been made.” He further announced, that, in conformity 
with the appropriation of the last session, treaties had been formed with the 
Quapaw tribes of Indians, inhabiting the country on the Arkansaw ; and with the 
Great and Little Osages, north of the White River ; with the tribes in the state of 
Indiana ; with the several tribes within the state of Ohio and the Michigan ter- 
ritory ; and with the Chickasaws ; by which very extensive cessions of territory 
have been made to the United States.” He intimated that he felt great satisfac- 
tion in adding, that the advantages in question had been obtained on terms which 
were very satisfactory to the Indians. 

The president proceeded to describe the onward progress of the republic I 
communicate with great satisfaction the accession of another state, that of Illinois, 
to our union ; because I perceive, from the proof offered by the additions already 
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made^ the regular progress and sure consummation of a policy, of which history 
affords no example, and of which the good effects cannot be too highly estimated. 
By extending our government on the principles of our constitution over the vast 
territory within our limits on the lakes, and the Mississippi and its numerous 
streams, new life and vigour are infused into every part of our system. By 
increasing the number of the states, the confidence of the states’ governments in 
their own security is increased, and the jealousy of the national government pro- 
portionately diminished.” 

Some communications passed between Mr. Bagot, the English envoy, and the 
American secretary of state for foreign affairs, having for their object to secure to 
British subjects the full benefit of the reciprocity to which they were entitled 
under this commercial treaty, including therein a return of those sums which 
had been paid by them on account of American duties in the ports of America, 
subsequent to the period at which those duties ought in virtue of the compact 
to have ceased. On this occasion the requisitions of the British ambassador 
were met with the most prompt attention by the government of the United 
States. 

It was expected that a dispute with America similar to that known as the 
Notka Sound question with Spain, would occupy the British government. The 
occasion of it was an American frigate being despatched to take possession of the 
river Columbia, which had been considered a British station, a small colony of 
settlers having taken up their abode there, and a fort having been erected over 
which the British flag waved. It was originally taken possession of by Van- 
couver, and the claim of the United States to the spot in question was founded on 
the purchase made of Louisiana from Spain. An amicable adjustment was effected. 

With the Spanish government several subjects of disagreement existed at this 
period. The agent of the United States at Cadiz had become involved, and had 
been confined by the authorities there. The subject was taken up in the House of 
Representatives, and a resolution relating to the case of Richard William Meade, 
the individual who had been incarcerated, was adopted, declaring that a demand 
which the president had been ordered to make upon the king of Spain for his 
liberation, ought to be supported and enforced, by vesting in the president autho- 
rity to make reprisals in the event of a failure on the part of Spain promptly to 
discharge the said Meade. 

The communications received from Onis, in Spain, caused serious umbrage to 
be taken at the conduct of the republic. The cause of it appears to have been 
that many outrages had been committed against the people of the United States by 
certain tribes of Indians called the Seminoles. They acted with boldness, as the 
proximity of the Spanish territory, into which they could speedily retreat, assured 
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them of impunity. One detachment of United States troops was cut off by them, 
as described in the subjoined letter from General Gaines to the secretary at war, 
dated December 2, 1817 : — 

A large party of Seminole Indians, on the 30th ult., formed an ambuscade 
upon the Appalachicola river, a mile below the junction of the Flint and Chata* 
bouchie, attacked one of our boats ascending near the shore, and killed, wounded, 
and took the greater part of the detachment, consisting of forty men, commanded 
by Lieutenant R. W. Scott, of the 7th infantry. There were also on board, killed 
or taken, seven women, the wives of soldiers. Six men of the detachment only 
escaped, four of whom were wounded. They report that the strength of the cur- 
rent at the point of attack had obliged the lieutenant to keep his boat near the 
shore ; that the Indians had formed along the banks of the river, and were not 
discovered till their fire had commenced, in the first volley of which Lieutenant 
Scott and his most valuable men fell. 

“ The lieutenant and his party had been sent from this place some days before 
to assist Major Muhlenberg in ascending the river, with three vessels laden with 
military stores brought from Montgomery and Mobile. The major, instead of 
retaining the party to assist him, as I had advised, retained only about twenty 
men, and in their place put a like number of sick, with the women, and some 
regimental clothing. The boat thus laden was detached alone for this place. It 
is due to Major Muhlenberg to observe, that at the time he detached the boat, I 
have reason to believe he was not apprized of any recent hostilities having taken 
place in this quarter. It appears, however, from Lieutenant Scott’s letter, received 
about the hour in which he was attacked, that he had been w^arned of the danger. 
Upon the receipt of this letter I had two boats fitted up, with covers and port- 
holes for defence, and detached Captain Clinch, with an officer and forty men, 
with an order to secure the movement of Lieutenant Scott, and then to assist 
Major Muhlenberg. 

This detachment embarked in the evening of the 30th, and must have passed 
the scene of action below at night, and some hours after the affair terminated. I 
have not yet heard from Captain Clinch. I shall immediately strengthen the 
detachment under Major Muhlenberg with another boat, secured against the 
enemy’s fire. He will therefore move up with safety, keeping near the middle of 
the river. I shall, moreover, take a position with my principal force at the junc- 
tion of the river, near the line, and shall attack any vessel that may attempt to 
intercept our vessel and supplies below ; as I feel persuaded the order of the 
president, prohibiting an attack upon the Indians below the line, has reference 
only to the past, and not to the present or future outrages, such as the one just now 
perpetrated, and such as shall place our troops strictly within the pale of natural 
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law, where self-defence is sanctioned by the privilege of self-preservation. The 
wounded men who made their escape concur in this opinion, that they had seen 
upwards of five hundred hostile Indian warriors, at different places below the point 
of attack. Of the force engaged they differ in opinion ; but all agree that the 
number was very considerable, extending about one hundred and fifty yards along 
the shore, on the edge of a swamp or thick wood. I am assured by the friendly 
chief, that the hostile warriors of every town on the Chatabouchie prepared canoes 
and set off down the river to join the Seminoles as soon as the account of my 
movement from the Alabama reached them.” 

Respect for the Spanish frontier, had, it would appear, from the letter of General 
Gaines, up to this period, saved the marauders from merited chastisement. It 
now, in the opinion of the American government, became necessary to make a 
more determined demonstration than had previously been thought advisable. 

The savage tribes known by the name of the Seminole Indians, and living on 
the borders of the Floridas, were principally fugitives from the more northern 
tribes resident within the limits of the United States. After the treaty of 1814, 
with the Creek Indians, a considerable addition was made to the number of those 
fugitives, as the Indians who were dissatisfied with the provisions of that treaty 
took refuge in the Floridas, cherishing feelings of hostility to the United States, 
They seemed to the American authorities to have been strengthened by foreign 
emissaries, who had taken up their abode among them ; and of these the most con- 
spicuous were two Englishmen, named Alexander Arbuthnott and Robert C. Am- 
brister. It was deemed necessary by the American government to establish a 
line of forts near the southern boundary of the States, and to commit these forts 
to the care of regular troops. By these means peace was preserved for some 
years ; but in the spring of 1817, when the regular forces were withdrawn from 
the Georgia frontier, and concentrated at Fort Montgomery, a considerable dis- 
tance to the west of the Georgia line, a border warfare was commenced. It was 
doubtful which party was the first aggressor ; but General Gaines was authorized 
by the secretary at war to demand that certain Indians should be given up, who 
had been guilty of various acts of violence on the frontier of Georgia. The Indians 
refused to comply with this demand, alleging that the first and greatest aggressions 
had been committed by white men. In consequence of their refusal. General 
Gaines was left at his discretion to remove those Indians still remaining on the 
lands ceded to the United States by the treaty made with the Creeks in 1814. 
He was told that doing this he might claiin hostages, to insure reparation being < 
made for some of the depredations which had been committed. | 

In pursuance of these instructions. General Gaines ordered a detachment of i 
nearly three hundred men, under the command of Major Twiggs, to surround and | 
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enter an Indian village called Fowl Town, in the night, and the Indians taking the 
alarm at their approach, and flying to the neighbouring swamp, were fired upon 
by the detachment, when one man and one woman were killed, and two Indians 
were made prisoners. The detachment then returned ; but a day or two afterwards 
a like number of United States people paid another visit to the same place, for the 
purpose of obtaining property. Having reached Fowl Town, they were loading 
the waggons they had brought with them, when they were fired upon by the 
Indians, and this brought on a skirmish, which was attended with loss on both 
sides. 

A few days subsequently Lieutenant Scott, with a detachment of forty men and 
seven women and some children, were ascending the Appalachicola, with clothing 
and supplies for the garrison at Fort Scott, and had arrived within a few miles of 
that place, when they were attacked, as described by General Gaines, by a party 
of Indians, and he and his whole party put to death, with the exception of six 
men who escaped, and one woman who was made prisoner. From that time the 
war became more serious ; the Indians were regularly embodied, and an open 
attack was made on Fort Scott. 

General Gaines, having six hundred regulars under him, was confined to the 
garrison ; and this state of things being made known to the government. General 
Jackson was ordered to take the field against the Seminoles. The regular and 
militia force appointed on that service, he was advised, were eighteen hundred 
strong, and the enemy’s force was estimated, by General Gaines, to amount to 
two thousand eight hundred men. Jackson was directed, if he deemed the force 
under him insufficient to beat the Seminoles, to call on the government of the 
adjoining states for such additional portions of their militia forces as might be 
requisite. 

When General Jackson was ordered to proceed to Fort Scott, difficulties of a 
very peculiar character were to be got over. A considerable portion of the force 
placed nominally under him, it has been said, were militiamen. Three months 
they were engaged to serve, and various delays caused that period to have nearly 
expired before active operations could be commenced. No persuasion could 
induce them to remain in the field beyond the term which had been stipulated in 
the first instance. They considered their duty had been fulfilled, and would 
perform service no longer, which of right they considered ought to devolve on 
others. 

The advantage taken of the Spanish frontier, by the Seminoles, and various 
lawless adventurers, who made their predatory incursions on that side, were the 
subject of general complaint. 

General Jackson was instructed that the boundary-line must cease to interpose 
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between the enemy and that chastisement which was due to violence. The 
inactivity to which General Gaines had been doomed was no longer to be wit- 
nessed. Jackson called upon the citizens of Tennessee, who had formerly served 
under him, to enlist on the present occasion, and this call was so responded to, 
that he soon found himself at the head of a formidable force. He advanced 
against the foe and penetrated into his retreat. Here he found many indications 
of the ferocious character of the foe he had to deal with. Scalps presented them- 
selves to his eye in great numbers. These had been torn not merely from warriors 
conquered in battle, but from the heads of persons of all ages. The savages had 
spared neither sex nor age, and women and infants had been made to contribute 
to the disgusting treasure. 

At the commencement of 1818, several skirmishes occurred, and the 1st of 
April was distinguished by a more formidable affair at the Indian town of Micka- 
suckee. The place being entered, the conquerors found in the middle of the vil- 
lage a tall pole which had been painted red, and was adorned or disfigured by a 
number of human scalps fastened to it. Of these, some had been recently 
torn from the heads of the victims, and were recognized by the Americans as 
having belonged to a party of their countrymen who a short time before, under 
Lieutenant Scott, had been surprised and, as already related, massacred by the 
Indians. In allusion to the pole which has been mentioned, and its being painted 
of a red colour, this tribe of Indians was named, by the followers of Jackson, the 
Red Sticks. 

Jackson continued his operations, and having caused the country round Micka- 
suckee to be scoured, he marched for the Spanish fort of St. Mark, at the mouth 
of St. Mark’s river, near Apalashee Bay. Captain M^Keever and Colonel Gibson 
had been cruising there to intercept any Serainoles that might attempt escaping 
by water. Two Indian chiefs fell into their hands, having, it was said, mistaken 
the ships for English vessels. Their names were Francis Hillishago and Hornot 
Henrico. They were both hung, Hillishago being charged with having instigated 
the war, and with having lately returned from England, whither he was sent to 
solicit assistance for the Creeks ; Henrico was a w^arrior, and w^as understood to 
have participated in the murderous attack made on Lieutenant Scott and his party. 

None of the Seminoles were found at St. Mark’s, and General Jackson then 
directed his course towards Bowlegstown, being distant from the fort a hundred 
and seven miles. From that vicinity bands of hostile maurauders had issued to 
ravage the Georgia frontier. On approaching their destination, the Americans 
saw five or six Indians, who fled to the town and announced that an enemy drew 
near. Jackson’s army reached Bowlegstown in the course of a few hours. On 
this occasion eleven Indians were slain, and two made prisoners. The Indian 
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towns were destroyed, and their corn and cattle secured for the benefit of the 
invaders, and on the 26th of April Jackson returned to St. Mark’s. There, two 
Englishmen, named Ambrister and Arbuthnott, were charged with exciting the 
Indians to commit outrages on the people of the United States, which, it was said, 
they had done, having no public commission from any government, for their own 
benefit. Being tried before a court-martial, both were condemned, Arbuthnott to 
be hanged, and Ambrister to be shot. Both sentences were executed in the course 
of the day. 

In Spain these proceedings were viewed with a very unfavourable eye. In the 
course of the year a somewhat acrimonious correspondence was the consequence. 
In a despatch addressed to Mr. Erving, dated 10th August, 1818, Don Jose 
Pizarro declared, that “no doubt remained that General Jackson, trampling 
under foot all laws, had committed, in the territory of his most Catholic majesty, 
outrages and excesses of which there were few examples in the civilized world.” 
He added, “ it will one day or other be stated with surprise that the theatre of 
such devastation and unprovoked offence in the midst of peace, was the very same 
on which Spain, not many years since, shed her blood and poured out her treasure 
for the United States, in the days of their calamity.” 

In a subsequent despatch, dated the 29th of the same month, Pizarro wrote, 
“ that notwithstanding the particular character of the violence which appeared to 
have marked the operations of General Jackson, from his first movements in 
Florida, his Spanish majesty was willing to attribute those acts to the arbitrary 
conduct of that officer ; was persuaded that the government of the United States 
would not hesitate to disapprove, as soon as they should be informed of them, and 
that in consequence suitable orders would be given, not only for the evacuation of 
the invaded territory, but also for the indemnity of all injuries sustained, and the 
restoration of the property belonging as well to the Spanish government as to its 
subjects, and likewise that of foreigners then under the protection of his majesty’s 
government. It was not to be presumed, without offering an insult to the good 
faith of the American government, that it would delay to give this satisfaction to 
a friendly power, and this testimony to all civilized nations of their respect for the 
principles of social order. 

“ It is with great regret,” the writer continued, “ that his majesty perceives, by 
subsequent advices from his minister at Washington, that the first excesses of 
General Jackson having received no marks of disapprobation, he had not hesitated 
to pursue his violences by forcibly taking possession of everything within the 
Spanish territory, when he met with resistance from the few feeble garrisons, 
attacked in a state of profound peace by a large force, which their honour ren- 
dered an indispensable duty. In fine, his majesty’s territory,” he proceeded, hns 
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been shamefully invaded ; his forts and places have been violently seized ; their 
garrisons made prisoners, and conveyed out of the province in which they were em- 
ployed in his majesty’s service ; and, on the Spanish soil, sanguinary executions have 
taken place of the subjects of powers in amity with the king, — an act of barbarity 
glossed over with the forms of justice, and thereby rendered, on considering the 
nature of the place and other circumstances, a refinement of cruelty. 

It cannot be doubted that these excesses have come to the knowledge of the 
government at Washington ; but as yet it does not appear that any measures have 
been taken to restrain them, or give the Spanish government the only satisfaction 
admissible. In this state of things, his majesty has thought it becoming his 
honour and that of the nation, to direct me to renew to you, as I now do, the 
most solemn protest against the whole proceedings of General Jackson, from the 
moment of his entry into the Floridas ; and moreover, to the end that you may in 
like manner lay the same before your government, that, in consideration of the 
nature of the said injuries and acts essentially hostile, the course of the pending 
negotiations between the two governments shall be, and accordingly is, suspended 
and interrupted, until the government of the United States shall mark the conduct 
of General Jackson in a manner correspondent with its good faith, which appears 
to be no other than by disapproving the aforementioned excesses, giving orders to 
reinstate everything as it was before that invasion, and inflicting a suitable punish- 
ment on the author of such flagrant disorders.” 

Mr. Erving having transmitted^ to his government the representations of Don 
Jose Pizarro, an answer was given by John Quincy Adams, in which it was stated 
the Spanish government must have been satisfied that the occupation of certain 
places in Spanish Florida was not with any view of wresting that province from 
the peaceable possession of Spain, nor in any hostility to the Spanish government, 
but it necessarily arose from incidents which occurred in the prosecution of the 
war against the Indians. Don Jose Pizarro having mentioned the execution of 
two British subjects, the history of their case is given in this despatch of Mr. 
Adams. He says 

“ In the year 1817, Alexander Arbuthnott, of the island of New Providence, a British 
subject, first appeared as an English Indian trader in Spanish Florida, and as the successor 
of Colonel NiohoUs in the employment of instigating the Seminole and outlawed Red Stick 
Indians to hostilities against the United States, by reviving the pretence that they were 
entitled to all the lands which had been ceded by the Creek nation to the United States in 
Augttst, 1814. As a mere Indian trader, the intrusion of this man into a Spanish province 
was contraiy to the policy observed by all the European powers in this hemisphere, and by 
none more rigorously than by Spain, of excluding all foreigners from intercourse with the 
Indians within thmr territories. It must be known to the Spanish government whether 
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Arbuthnott had a Spanish license for trading with the Indians in Spanish Florida or not ; 
but they also know that Spain was bound by treaty to restrain by force all hostilities on the 
part of those Indians against the citizens of the United States, and it is for them to explain 
how, consistently with those engagements, Spain could, contrary to all the maxims of her 
ordinaiy policy, grant such a license to a foreign incendiary, whose principal, if not only 
object, appears to have been to stimulate those hostilities which Spain had expressly 8tipu> 
latcd by force to restrain. In his infernal instigations he was but too successful. No 
sooner did he make his appearance among the Indians, accompanied by the prophet Hillis 
Hadjo, returned from his expedition to England, than the peaceful inhabitants on the 
borders of the United States were visited with all the horrors of savage war, the rob- 
bery of their property, and the barbarous and indiscriminate murder of woman, infancy, 
and age. 

“ After the repeated expostulations, warnings, and offers of peace, through the summer 
and autumn of 1817, on the part of the United States, had been answered only by renewed 
outrages, and after a detachment of forty men, under Lieutenant Scott, accompanied by 
seven women, had been waylaid and murdered by the Indians, orders were given to 
General Jackson, and an adequate force was placed at his disposal, to terminate the war. 

It was ascertained that the Spanish force in Florida was inadequate even for the protection 
of the Spanish territory itself against this mingled horde of lawless Indians and negroes ; 
and although their devastations were committed within the limits of the United States, they 
immediately sought refuge within the Florida line, and there only were to be overtaken. 
The necessity of crossing the line was indispensable, for it was from beyond the line that 
the Indians made their murderous incursions within that of the United States. It was j 
there that they had their abode, and the territoiy belonged in fact to them, although within j 
the borders of the Spanish jurisdiction. There it was that the American commander met the i 
principal resistance from them ; there it was that were found the still bleeding scalps of our 
citizens freshly butchered by them ; there it was that he released the only woman who had 
been suffered to survive the massacre of the party under Lieutenant Scott. But it was not 
anticipated by this government that the commanding officer of Spain in Florida, whose j 
especial duty it was, in conformity to the solemn engagements contracted by their nation, to 
restrain by force those Indians from hostilities against the United States, would be found 
encouraging, aiding, and abetting them, and furnishing them with supplies for carrying on 
such hostilities. The officer in command immediately before General Jackson, was therefore j 
specially instructed to respect as far as possible the Spanish authority wherever it was 
maintained, and copies of these instructions were also furnished to General Jackson on his 
taking the command. 

In the course of his pursuit, as he approached St. Mark's, he was informed, direct from 
the governor of Pensacola, that a party of the hostile Indians had threatened to seize that 
fort, and that he apprehended the Spanish garrison there was not in strength sufficient to 
defend it against them. This information was confirmed from other sources, and by the : 
evidence produced upon the trial of Ambrister, it proved to have been exactly true. By all | 
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the laws of neutrality and of war, as well as of prudence and of humanity, he was warranted 
in anticipating his enemy by the amicable, and, that being refused, by the forcible occupa- 
tion of the fort. There will need no citations from printed treatises on international law to 
prove the correctness of this principle. It is engraven in adamant on the common sense of 
mankind. No writer upon the laws of nations ever pretended to contradict it. None of any 
reputation or authority ever omitted to assert it. 

“At Fort St. Mark, Alexander Arbiithnott, the British Indian trader from beyond the 
seas, the firebrand by whose touch this Negro-Indian war against our borders had been 
rekindled, was found an inmate of the commandant’s family. And it was also found, that 
by the commandant himself councils of war had been permitted to bo held within it by the 
savage chiefs and warriors ; that the Spanish storehouses had been appropriated to their use ; 
that it was an open market for cattle known to have been robbed by them from citizens of 
the United States, and which had been contracted for and purchased by the officers of the 
garrison ; that information had been afforded from this fort by Arbuthnott to the enemy of 
the strength and movements of the American army ; that the date of departure of express 
had been noted by the Spanish commissary, and ammunition, munitions of war, and all 
necessary supplies furnished to the Indians. 

“ The conduct of the governor of Pensacola was not less marked by a disposition of 
enmity to the United States, and by an utter disregard to the obligations of the treaty by 
which he was bound to restrain by force the Indians from hostilities against them. When 
called upon to vindicate the territorial rights and authority of Spain, by the destruction of 
the Negro fort, his predecessor had declared it to be not less annoying and pernicious to the 
Spanish subjects in Florida than to the United States, but had pleaded his inability to sub- 
due it. He himself had expressed his apprehensions that Fort St. Mark would bo forcibly 
taken by the savages from its Spanish garrison ; yet at the same time he had refused the 
passage up the Escambia river, unless upon the payment of excessive duties, to provisions 
destined as supplies for the American army, which, by the detention of them, was subjected 
to the most distressing privations. 

“ He had permitted free ingress and egress at Pensacola to the avowed savage enemies of 
the United States. Supplies of ammunition, munitions of war, and provisions, had been 
received by them from thence. They had been received and sheltered there from the pur- 
suit of the American forces, and suffered again to sally thence to enter upon the American 
territory and commit new murders. 

“ Finally, on the approach of General Jackson to Pensacola, the governor sent him a let- 
ter denouncing his entry upon the territory of Florida as a violent outrage upon the rights 
of Spain, commanding him to depart and withdraw from the same, and threatening in case 
of his non-compliance to employ force to expel him. 

“ It became, therefore, in the opinion of General Jackson, indispensably necessary to take 
from the governor of Pensacola the means of carrying his threat into execution. Before 
the forces under his command the savage enemies of his country had disappeared. But he 
knew not the moment those forces should be disbanded — ^if sheltered by Spanish fortresses, 
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if famished with ammunition and supplies by Spanish officers, and if aided and supported 
by the instigation of Spanish encouragement, as he had every reason to expect they would 
be— they would reappear ; and fired, in addition to their ordinary ferociousness, with revenge 
for the chastisement they had recently received, would again rush with the war-hatchet and 
the scalping-knife into the borders of the United States, and mark every footstep with the 
blood of their defenceless citizens. So far as all the native resources of the savage extended, 
the war was at an end, and General Jackson was about to restore to their families and their 
homes the brave volunteers who had followed his standard, and who had constituted the 
principal part of his force. 

“ This could be done with safety, leaving the regular portion of his troops to garrison his 
line of forts, and two small detachments of volunteer cavalry to scour the country round 
Pensacola, and sweep oflf the lurking remnant of savages who had been scattered and dis- 
persed before him. This was sufficient to keep in check the remnant of the banditti against 
whom he had marched, so long as they should be destitute Of other aid and support. It 
was, in his judgment, not sufficient if they should ho sufiered to rally their numbers under 
the protection of Spanish forts, and to derive new strength from the impotence or ill-will 
against the United States, of the Spanish authorities. 

“ He took possession, therefore, of Pensacola and of the fort of Barrancas, as he had done 
of St. Mark’s, not in a spirit of hostility to Spain, but as a necessary measure of self-defence ; 
giving notice that they should be restored whenever Spain should place commanders, and a 
force there able and willing to fulfil the engagements of Spain towards the United States of 
restraining by force the Florida Indians from hostilities against their citizens. 

‘‘ The president of the United Suites, to give a signal manifestation of his confidence in 
the disposition of the king of Spain to perform with good faith this indispensable engage- 
ment, and to demonstrate to the world that neither the desire of conquest nor hostility to 
Spain had any influence in the councils of the United States, has directed the unconditional 
restoration to any Spanish officer duly authorized to receive them of Pensacola and the 
Barrancas, and that of St. Mark s to any Spanish force adequate for its defence against the 
attack of the savages. 

^‘But the president will neither inflict punishment nor pass a censure upon General 
Jackson for that conduct, the motives of which were founded in the purest patriotism, of 
the necessity for which he had the most immediate and effectual means of forming a judg- 
ment, and the vindication of which is written in every page of the law of nations, as well 
as in the first law of nature— self-defence.” 

Arbuthnott and Ambrister are described as unprincipled impostors, and they 
and their associates it is asserted all combined and projected to plunder Spain of 
her provinces, and to spread massacre and devastation along the borders of the 
United States. The despatch proceeds : — 

“ Is all this sufficient to cool the sympathies of his Catholic majesty's government, 
excited by the execution of these two subjects of a power in amity with the king? Entreat 
the Spanish minister of state for a moment to overcome the feelings which details like these 
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must excite, and to reflect, if possible, with composure upon the facts stated in the following 
extracts from the documents inclosed : — 

“ Letter from sailing-master Jairus Loomis to Commodore Daniel T. Patterson, 13 th 
August, 1816, reporting the destruction of the Negro fort. 

“ ‘ On examining the prisoners, they stated that Edward Daniels, Ohio state, who was 
made prisoner in the boat on the 17th of July, was tarred and burnt alive* 

Letter from Archibald Clarke to General Gaines, 26th February, 1817. Message of 
president of United States to congress, 25th March, 1818. 

‘ On the 24th inst. the house of Mr. Garret, residing in the upper part of this county, 
near the boundary of Wayne county (Georgia), was attacked during his absence, near tho 
middle of tho day, by this party (of Indians), consisting of about fifteen, who shot Mrs. 
Garret in two places, and then despatched her by stabbing and scalping- Her two children, 
one about three years, tho other two months, were also murdered, and the eldest scalped. 
The house was then plundered of every article of value and set on fire.' 

“ Letter from Peter B. Cook (Arbuthnott's clerk), to Eliz. A. Corney, at Nassau, dated 
Sahwahnee, January 19th, 1818, giving an account of their operations with the Indians 
against the Americans, and their massacre of Lieutenant Scott and his party. 

“ ‘ There was a boat that was taken by the Indians that had in it thirty men, seven women, 
and four small children. There were four of the men got clear, and one woman saved, and 
all the rest of them got killed. The children were took by the leg, and their brains dashed 
out against the boat.* 

“ If the bare recital of scenes like these cannot be perused without shuddering, what must 
be the agonized feelings of those whose wives aiid children are from day to day, and from 
night to night, exposed to be the victims of the same barbarity ? Has mercy a voice to 
plead for the perpetrators and instigators of deeds like these ? Should inquiry hereafter be 
made why, within three months after this event, the savage Hamathli Meico, upon being 
taken by the American troops, was by order of their commander immediately hung, let it be 
told that that savage was the commander of the party by which those women were butch- 
ered, and those helpless infants were thus dashed against the boat. Contending with these 
enemies, although humanity revolts at entire retaliation upon them, and spares the lives of 
their feeble and defenceless women and children, yet Mercy herself surrenders to retributive 
justice the lives of their leading warriors taken in arms, and still more the lives of the 
foreign white incendiaries, who, disowned by their own governments and disowning their 
own natures, degrade themselves beneath the savage character by voluntarily descending to 
its level. Is not this the dictate of common sense ? Is it not the usage of legitimate war- 
fare ? Is it not consonant to the soundest authorities of national law ? ^ When at war,’ 

says Vattel, ^ with a ferocious nation, which observes no rules and grants no quarter, they 
may be chastised in the persons of those of them who may be ; they are of tho 
number of the guilty, and by this rigour the attempt may be made of bringing them to a 
sense of the laws of humanity.’ And again : ^ As a general b^ the right of sacrificing the 
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lives of his enemies to his own safety, or that of his people, if he has to contend with an 
inhuman enemy, often guilty of such excesses, he may take the lives of some of his prisoners, 
and treat them as his own people have been treated/ The justification of these principles 
is found in their salutary efficacy, for terror and for example.” 

Mr. Frost says all complaints on this subject were silenced by the eloquence of 
Mr. Adams, which prevailed with the British parliament as well as the Spanish 
government. It would perhaps have been more correct to have declared that his 
facts satisfied them. The English ministry, though they condemned the severity 
of General Jackson, were of opinion that, engaged as Arbuthnott and Ambrister 
were, in operations which were unsanctioned by the government of England, they 
had no claim to the protection which would have been extended to them under 
other circumstances. It is but reasonable that men who, with a predatory object 
in view, connect themselves with warlike operations against a nation with whom 
their own country is at peace, should be taught that they must do so at their 
own risk. How could amicable relations be maintained with any foreign state if 
every sordid desperado were to be regarded as the representative of England ; if 
every attempt to secure a booty were to be viewed as a legitimate effort of industry ? 

A disposition was avowed by both governments to make such arrangements, now 
that peace had been restored, as might tend to prevent a recurrence to hostilities. 
Mr. Rush was now the envoy of the United States in London. His conferences 
with Lord Castlereagh were generally conducted in a most amicable spirit, and 
the former, as bland in his language as in his manner, was careful to press upon 
the republican minister that it belonged to forecast not to dismiss past subjects 
Df disagreement from memory, but to endeavour at a moment when they could be 
dispassionately reviewed, to guard if possible against their being made a source 
of new discord. It has been seen the impressment of seamen, which had been 
one of the principal causes of the late war, was now brought on the ta^is. How 
it was approached will be understood from an extract of a despatch written by 
Mr. Rush, and dated August 15, 1818. 

‘‘On the evening of the 13th I received a note from Lord Castlereagh, requesting me to 
call at the Foreign Office yesterday, at four o’clock. I went accordingly, when a conversa- 
tion took place, which I proceed to relate. 

“ The ostensible object of the interview was to say to me, that some circumstances would 
prevent the congress assembling at Aix-la-Chapelle earlier than the 20th of September, 
which would make it unnecessary for him to go away quite as soon as he had originally 
contemplated. He was glad of this, he added, as it would insure to him an opportunity of 
being present here when the negotiation, so soon to take place between the two counti^ies, 
commenced. I informed him of our fuU powers having been received, and of the expecta- 
tion I now had of Mr. Gallatin s arrival in a day or two. He subjoined a few words, as to 
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the formal manner in which it appeared to him best that the negotiation should move along, 
and also to apprize me, that although he expected to go into the country to-morrow, he 
would be ill town again on the 25th. Here this part of the conversation closed. 

“ He next surprised me agreeably by reviving the subject of impressment, which I thought 
had been blotted out from our conferences. He began by premising that what he was going 
to say was confidential, and, for the present, without the knowledge of his colleagues in the 
administration. 

“ That he had reflected much, and anxiously, upon my late proposals, which it was true 
had, as they now stood, been rejected. But feeling anew the importance of this subject to 
the harmony of the two countries, and willing, if possible, not to let it be shut out from the 
general negotiation upon the eve of opening, it had ocyjurred to him to offer some suggestions 
in relation to it, barely to see how they struck ray mind, and know if there would be a 
motive to pursue. 

“ He went on to say, that his own impression was, protesting that as yet he was not 
authorized to say it was that of his government, that the proposals might be rendered accept- 
able by some modifications very important to Great Britain, and not at all so, as he supposed, 
to the primary object in view by the United States. The modifications were these : — 

‘ 1. That any treaty or convention, built up upon the proposals as I had submitted them, 
should be limited in duration ; say to eight, ten, or twelve years, with liberty to each party 
to be absolved from its stipulations on a notice of three or six months ; as in the late 
arrangement respecting the reciprocal dismantlement of naval armaments upon the lakes. 

2. That the British boarding-officer, entering American ships at sea, for a purpose jus- 
tified under the laws of nations, should have the liberty of calling for the list of the crew ; 
and if he saw a seaman known to him, or on good grounds suspected to be an Hnglishman, 
that he should have the further privilege of making a record, or proccs verhaly of the fact, 
in such a way as to have the case distinctly brought under the notice of our government, 
though by no means withdrawing the man from the ship. 

T he latter regulation, his lordship observed, would operate as a further incentive to the 
faithful execution of our home prohibitions for excluding British subjects from our vessels ; 
and the former, guard against any irrevocable relinquishments by Great Britain, which the 
opinions or even prejudices of the country might not, upon trial, be found to bear 

I naturally infer that this government, reviewing its late decision, and seeing, at last, 
the unexceptionable and perfect fairness of the pflers of the United States, has made up its 
mind to abandon, in effect, the great principle, or at least practice, to which with an injustice 
so tenacious it has long clung— »that of forcing the men from under the sacred cover of our 
flug > and that ground has been broken in the above interview, to the consummation of a 
change so auspicious in the councils of this nation. 

The first modification seems to me unobjectionable. The second is open to considera- 
tions which I do not at all like ; yet it comes as a first suggestion, and we may therefore 
hope to get rid of it altogether. 

“ As Mr. Gallatin will be here so soon, I forbore to offer to his lordship any opinion, 
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not feeling myself now at liberty to speak upon the subject singly ; but joinings neverthe- 
less, in the renewed anxiety to see it brought within the pale of our approaching diaonesions, 
and stating that I thought fair ground wa^ laid for its admission. 1 take leave of the sub- 
ject, therefore, until my endeavours, jointly with those of Mr. Gallatin, shall be lesimied 
upon it, having been first led to this communication for the president's early information on 
a question of so much interest. My despatch of the 26th of June will show that some inti- 
mation was thrown out at that time of an intention on the part of thisfovemment to give 
in writing its objections to our propositions ; instead of which, more just views of them 
would happily seem to have risen up/* 

While matters were proceeding on this amicable understanding, so far as Great 
Britain was concerned, a long and occasionally somewhat unfriendly negotia- 
tion was carried on between Spain and the United States on the subject of the 
cession of the Floridas. To the contemplated arrangement Great Britain offered 
no objection. There was, however, a considerable degree of embarrassment felt 
on the part of the negotiators. The ministers of the United States suspected Spain 
of acting most disingenuously. The feeling created by certain circumstances will 
be seen from some of the documents laid before congress in the following year, 
which had been transmitted during the progress of the negotiation by the envoy of 
the United States at Madrid, Mr. Erving. 

No. 1.— Mr. Erving to Mr. Adams. — {Extract,) 

“ Madrid, 10th February, 1818. 

‘‘ The king has lately made large grants of land in East Florida to several of his 
favourites ; and I am credibly informed that within these few days he has, by a sweeping 
grant, ^ven all the remainder to the Duke of Alagon, captain of his guards, and the Count 
of Punon Rostro, one of his chamberlains. This is, perhaps, his mode of preparing for a 
cheap cession ot the territory to the United States. 

George W. Erving. 

“ The Hon. John Quincy Adams.” 


No. 2.— Mr. Erving to Mr. Adams.— 

Madrid, 26th February, 1818. 

The king has lately made large grants of land in the Floridas to several of his 
favourite servants. The enclosed papers A and B have been furnished to me as extracts 
from the deeds to the principal grantees — the Duke of Alagon, captain of the body-guard^ 
and the Count of Punon Rostro, one of his chamberlains. M. Vargas, treasurer of the 
household, has another grant. In fine, I am led to believe that his majesty has given away 
the whole of the lands in that quarter which hi^ not been previously granted. 

“ George W. Erving 

“ The Hon. John Quincy Adams.” 
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Enclosure A.--^(Translation,) 

Grant to the Duke of Alagon. 

“ AU the uncultivated land not ceded in East Florida, which lies between the 
banks of the river Saint Luisa and that of Saint John, as far as the mouths by which they 
empty themselves into the sea, and the coast of the Gulf of Florida, and the adjacent 
idands, with the mouth of the river Hijuelos, in the 2eth degree of latitude, foUowing the 
left bank up to itsfource, drawing a line from Lake Macao, and then descending along the 
road from the river St. John to the Lake Valdes ; crossing another line from the extreme 
north of said lake to the source of the river Amurama, following its right bank as far as its 
mouth, in the 28th and 25th degrees of latitude, and running along the sea-coast, with all 
the adjacent islands, up to the mouth of the river Hijuelos." 

Enclosure B, — (Translation.) 

“ Grant to the Count of Punon Rostro. 

“ All the uncultivated land not ceded in Florida, comprehended between the river 
Perdido, to the west of the Gulf of Mexico, and the rivers Amariyo and Saint John, from 
Popa, until they empty themselves into the sea, on the eastern side : by the north, the line 
of demarcation with the United States, and on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, including 
the desert islands on the coast." 


No. 3. — Mr. Erving to Mr. Adams. — (Extract.) 


Madrid, 5th April, 1818. 


“ In my despatch of February 26, I mentioned the grants of lands in Florida 
lat^y made by the king of Spain to several of his courtiers, and enclosed extracts from 
those in favour of the Duke of Alagon and the Count of Punon Rostro. I have just now 
obtained a copy of that in favour of Don Pedro de Vargas, treasurer of the household, and 
it is herewith transmitted. I hope soon to be able to obtain full copies of the grants to 
Alagon and Punon Rostro. 

“ George W. Erving. 

“ The Hon. John Quincy Adams." 


(Extract.) 


Madrid, 26th April, 1818. 


“ I perceive that M. Pizarro would bo very glad to terminate it (the negotiation) 
hete. In the mean time I shall continue to work with him, to the end that his communi- 
cations to M. de Onis may be made as favourable as possible to prompt adjustment of it at 
Watiungton. In this view I asked him yesterday what had been said respecting Florida. 
Be answered vaguely ; but I perceived that there was some question of passing it to the 
United States, in compensation for the claims. I therefore begged him to prepare, in his 
mstruotioius to M« de Onis, for a difficulty which must certainly arise if any ‘ transaction * 
of that kind should be proposed ; that the claims in question would probably be liquidated 
by the United States, in such form, by commission or otherwise, as might be most conve- 
nient to themselves ; but that finally they must be paid out of the sale of the lands. Now 
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the king had lately given all those lands away (as I had duly informed my government) ; to 
complete the ^ transaction/ it would therefore be absolutely necessaiy that the whole ef those 
grants should be cancelled. M. Pizarro here held me a long discourse about soveieignijv 
territorial property, Sue. &c, I told him that we had no difference of opinion about those 
distinctions, and the other matter connected with them, but his error was in supposing that 
we meant to pay for the sovereignty only. We did not estimate that so highly as he 
imagined ; I enlarged very much upon whatever relates to these points, and brought to 
consent that these grants might be cancelled, and indemnity given to the grantees in New 
Spain, or elsewhere ; 1 say ^ brought him to consent," — 1 mean that he said enough to con- 
vince me that there will be no difficulty on this head. I am not so certain that I have 
induced him to send by his courier such instructions on it to M. de Onis as may render 
another reference to his government unnecessary ; but I propose to see him again to-morrow 
and re -urge the matter. 

“ Gborqb W. Ervino. 

“ The Hon. John Quincy Adams.*" 

The feeling excited by the course taken on the part of the Spanish authorities 
caused much indignation to be expressed in the United States. The early successes 
of the republicans seem to have made them exceedingly impatient At finding their 
will resisted. When eventually their object in this case was gained, there were 
not wanting those who represented the Spanish ambassador to be laughing in his 
sleeve at the idea of having got off so easily by a cession of territory of little or no 
value to Spain, and thus escaped being called to account for the murders and 
robberies which by means of Spanish influence in the Floridas, had been perpe- 
trated within the limits of the United States. 

Some differences which had arisen between America and England on the 
subject of a right claimed on the part of the former to take, dry, and cure fish on 
certain coasts, bays, and harbours belonging to his Britannic majesty, was set 
at rest, so far as the governments were concerned, by a convention, signed at 
London, October 20, 1818, the principal articles of which ran thus : — 

“ A proclamation by the president of the United States. 

“ Art. 1 . Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed by the United 
States, for the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, and cure fish, on certain coasts, bays, har- 
bours, and creeks of his Britannic majesty's dominions in America, it is agreed between the 
high contracting parties, that the inhabitants of the said United States shall have, for ever, 
in common with the subjects of his Britannic majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind 
on that part of the coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray to the Rameau 
Islands ; on the western and northern coast of Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray to 
the Quirpou Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands, and also on the coasts, bays, 
harbours, and creeks, from Mount July, on the southern coast of Labrador, to and througli 
the Straits of Bellisle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast ; without preju- 
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dice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson Bay Company. And that the 
American fishermen shall also have liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish in any of the 
unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of the southern part of the coast of Newfoundland, 
hereabove described, and of the coast of Labrador ; but so soon as the same or any portion 
thereof shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at 
such portion so settled, without previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. And the United States hereby renounce for ever 
any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure 
fish on or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of his 
Britannic majesty's dominions in America, not included within the above-mentioned limits ; 
provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be permitted to enter such bays or 
harbours for the purpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, 
and of obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under such 
restrictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in 
any other manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them. 

“ 2. It is agreed, that a line drawn from the most north-western point of the Lake of the 
Woods, along the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude ; or if the said point shall not be in the 
forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, then that a line drawn from the said point, due north 
or south, as the case may be, until the said line shall intersect the said parallel of north 
latitude, and from the point of such intersection due west, along and with the said parallel, 
shall be the line of demarcation between the territories of the United States and those of 
his Britannic majesty, and that the said line shall fonu the northern boundary of the said 
territories of the United States, and the southern boundary of the territories of his Britannic 
majesty, from the Lake of the Woods to the Stony Mountains. 

“ 3. It is agreed, that any country that may be claimed by either party on the north- 
west coast of America, westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbours, 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, be free and open, for the 
term of ten years from the date of the signature of the present convention, to the vessels, 
citizens, and subjects of the two powers ; it being well understood, that this agreement is 
not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim which either of the two high contracting 
parties may have to any part of the said country ; nor shall it be taken to affect the claims 
of any other power or state to any part of the said country, the only object of the high con- 
tracting parties, in that respect, being to prevent disputes and differences among themselves. 

“ 4. All the provisions of the convention, to ‘ regulate the commerce between the territo- 
ries of the United States and of his Britannic majesty,’ concluded at London on the drd of 
July, in the year of our Lord 1815, with the exception of the clause which limited its 
duration to four years, and excepting also, as far as the same was affected by the declaration 
of his majesty respecting the island of St. Helena, are hereby extended and continued in 
force for the term of ten years from the date of the signature of the present convention, in 
the same manner as if all the provisions of the said convention were herein specially recited. 

“ 5. Whereas it was agreed by the first article of the treaty of Ghent, that ‘all terri- 
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places, and possessions whatsoever, taken by either party from the other during the 
war, or which may be taken after the signing of this treaty, excepting only the islands here- 
inafter mentioned, shall be restored without delay, and without causing any destruction, or 
carrying away any of the artillery or other public property originally captured in the said 
forts or places, which shall remain therein upon the ratification of this treaty, or any slavec^ 
or other private property :* and whereas, under the aforesaid article, the United States claim 
for their citizens, and as their private property, the restitution of, or full compensation for, 
all slaves who, at the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said treaty, were in any 
territory, places, or possessions whatsoever directed by the said treaty to be restored to the 
United States, but then still occupied by the British forces, whether such slaves were^ at 
the date aforesaid, on shore, or on board any British vessel lying in waters within the ter- 
ritory or jurisdiction of the United States ; and whereas differences have arisen, whether, 
by the true intent and meaning of the aforesaid article of the treaty of Ghent, the 
United States are entitled to the restoration of, or full compensation for, all or any slaves, as 
above described, the high contracting parties hereby agree to refer the same differences to 
some friendly sovereign or state, to bo named for that purpose, and the high contracting par- 
ties further engage to consider the decision of such friendly sovereign or state to be final and 
conclusive on all the matters referred/* 

When published, the arrangement was sharply criticised in England, and in 
British America it became the subject of great alarm. By the general council of 
Nova Scotia the subject of the convention was referred to a committee, which in 
due time produced an elaborate report, in which a history was given of that 
colony, and of the reverses and misfortunes which at various periods it had 
been fated to deplore. They set forth the loyalty and fortitude by which the 
people of Nova Scotia had been distinguished under circumstances the most 
trying ; and they represented the hopes which, at a subsequent period, they had 
been led to indulge, and the brightening prospects which had opened before them, 
but which had been again overclouded by the convention lately concluded, and 
which they scrupled not to declare must be productive of consequences most fatal 
to the welfare of the British possessions in North America. A few passages from 
this lengthened document will show the nature of the apprehensions which the 
matter in question caused, and the views entertained by the committee : — 

‘‘Your committee having its attention called to the exertions of the United States in 
constructing fortifications on the frontier, inland navigations upon a gigantic scale, and mili - 
tary roads of vast extent, your committee would be happy to view these great public works 
as peaceful projects for the internal improvement of a civilized nation; but when your 
committee trace the line of direction which these works are taking, and couple them with 
I the recent invasion of the Floridas, the murder of British subjects, for no other cause than 
I that they were British subjects, and the extermination of the Indians because they were 
i friendly to Great Britain, your committee cannot forbear pressing on the considenition of 
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both houses the necessity there is for the mother-eountry to counteract measures of this sort 
by undertaking and completing works on a similar scale ; a line of fortifications on the 
frontier, an inland navigation, to commence at two points ; — ^first, at the harbour of Halilkx, 
to form a communication with the Bay of Pundy, by the way of the Shubenacadie lakes. 
This navigation has been accurately surveyed, its practicability fhlly established, and the 
estimate of the expense exactly ascertained not to exceed materially the sum of thirty-five 
thousand pounds ; this navigation should be continued from the head of the Bay of Fundy, 
at Fort Cumberland, to the Bay of Vert, which, from low- water mark on the one side, to 
low- water mark on the other, would not exceed the distance of eight miles ; its practicability 
at a small expense cannot be doubted ; and thus a direct communication would be opened 
between Halifax, the Bay of Fundy, and the river St. Lawrence, by which the present cir- 
cuitous, long, and dangerous navigation would be avoided. The second inland navigation 
should commence at Montreal, and proceed by the Ottawa or Great River, and by the 
Rideau to Kingston on Lake Ontario ; and also by the Great River to Lake Nigrissing ; 
and from thence by the river Du Fran 9 ois into Georgian Bay, in Lake Huron. As to the 
practicability of these navigations, there can be no doubt ; and the expense will be very 
small when compared with the works now carrying on of a like kind in the United Btates. 

As to the advantages in peace or war, one look at the map will be sufficient to point them 
out. The present communication with Quebec through the interior is more a water than a 
land carriage ; from Halifax to the head of the Poticodiao there is now a good road, apd 
where this road turns to Fredericton, on St. John’s river, a military i*oad should commence 
and proceed by the head of the Nashwack river, the head of the Mirimachie river, and the 
head of Ristigouche river, until it joins the road on the side of the St. Lawrence, opposite to 
the Isle of Bic. 

“ This road would open a fine country for settlement, and would connect Halifax 
and Fredericton with Quebec ; all interceptions from water would bo avoided ; and this 
road, being distant from the frontier on the St. John's, would give support to that line in 
case of war, without danger of interruption from the enemy. These works, though not 
expensive, exceed the present resources of the colonies ; but would soon be repaid to the 
mother-country by the vast advantages they would lay open to all British America. 
Besides which, these works would give employment to the emigrants, who would derive 
from them on their arrival immediate support, such as would shortly enable them to s^tle 
with advantage. Public works of this kind in the United States are one of the great 
inducements to emigrants to resort to that country for immediate support, piS they gene- 
rally exhaust all their little means in the expense of their outward passage. 

“ Your committee are decidedly of opinion that the late convention, as it respects the i 
fisheries, is hr more ruinous to the colonies in North America than the treaty of 1783 ; 
but, at the same time, it is but justice to your committee to observe, that excluding the > 
Americans from any intercourse with the West Indies was a poipt of the utmost imjport- 
ance to the best interests of Great Britain and her colonies. Had such an ipteroourae 
been allowed, the British possessions of that part of the world would SQ^m hare fallen 
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iitfb the revolutionary schemoa which desolated St Domingo. There is no danger that the 
people in British America can be turned from their attachment to the mother^^sountiy : we 
see enough of the fruits of a combination of sanguinary republics to make us detest such a 
system, and to enable us to maintain the union between this country and Great Britain 
Your committee are of opinion that it is immediately necessary that the colonies, in 
addition to the privileges which they now enjoy, should be allowed the same freedom of 
trade with all the world that the people of the United States have acquired. This measure, 
with the carrying on of such* public works as your committee have before pointed out, 
and the circulating throughout the United Kingdom of fair and candid statements of the 
advantages which emigrants may expect in British America, may counteract the exagge- 
rated statements made and circulated throughout Europe, by those who feel an interest to 
induce British subjects to move to that country. Secondly, by laying out lands in all 
parts on which settlers may be immediately and advantageously located, without wandering 
as they do now in search of situations, until their patience and little means of support are 
exhausted in fruitless exertion. Thirdly, by totally prohibiting passengers from embarking 
in foreign vessels, unless by special passports, and taking oflP the unnecessary restrictions 
imposed on British ships carrying passengers. Fourthly, by a duty imposed on British salt, 
shipped in foreign vessels, so as to give the carrying of that article across the western 
ocean, for the supply of America, to British shipping. Fifthly, by excluding foreign 
vessels from taking salt from Turk’s Islands. Sixthly, by prohibiting the export of the 
productions of the British West Indies to or from either the domestic or foreign free ports 
in the West Indies ; and prohibiting the vessels of the United States from entering any of 
the domestic free ports in the West Indies ; at tho same time prohibiting the import into any 
part of the British West Indies of any of the productions of the United States brought 
from foreign ports in tho West Indies or elsewhere. Seventhly, by allowing and encourag- 
ing the merchants and fishermen employed in the United States in the whale and cod fishery, 
to remove with their eflects and settle in this province ; and by naturalizing tho foreign- 
built vessels, which they may bring with them, so far as to enable them to employ them 
with the privileges of British vessels, w’^hile only employed in the fishery. Eighthly, by 
establishing two British governments on the Labrador shore and Straits of Belleisle, to 
secure British interests from encroachments. Ninthly, by adopting such regulations as 
will prevent the vessels of the United States from abusing the indulgences granted them 
by the late convention, and by limiting their right of entering the harbours of the British 
colonies for shelter, or to procure supplies of wood and water, to cases of real necessity. And 
lastly, by reuniting tho islands of Prince Edward and Cape Breton to this province. By 
adopting such measures your committee are of opinion that the colonies would soon be able 
to counteract the advantages which the United States have acquired by the late convention ; 
and by the rapid acquisition of wealth and population, British America would open a 
corresponding increase in the consumption of British manufactures; and, united with the 
mother-country, by the strong ties of interest and consanguinity, we should convince the 
people of the United States that their efforts to become successful rivals to Great Britain 
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were in vain , to which may be fairly added, that revenue which the increasing prospenty of 
the country would soon enable British America to contribute. These are a few of the 
many advantages which your committee foresees would soon be derived from Great Britain 
abandoning a narrow, contracted policy, totally inapplicable to the present state of her 
North American colonies, and generously extending her pecuniary aid in constructing, as 
national works, the important projects to which your committee have called the attention of 
both houses.” 

While these representations were made by the English resident in Nova Scotia, 
from a part of the United States community a lament was heard, which but too 
clearly proved that peace, though it secured many important objects, had not 
brought universal prosperity. This must in the ordinary course of things be 
expected. The transition from war to peace of necessity disturbs many interests 
by which industry is sustained, before new ones, conformable to the altered state 
of things, can be formed. Trade languished in the United States, and the mercan- 
tile body experienced great distress. The latest intelligence received from the 
United States was thus announced in the Times'^ of June 28th, 1819 : — 

“ The accounts from America still continue to disclose a gloomy picture of commer- 
cial embarrassment and distress. A suspension of specie pa3anents by the state banks 
was generally apprehended, which was likely to be followed by a stoppage of the 
Bank of the United States, the shares of which had fallen in value from ninety-five 
to ninety dollars. The City Bank at Baltimore had stopped payment — the alarm and con- 
fusion had spread far and near — lands were advertised for sale to pay the arrears of taxes 
-—and the price of produce throughout the country had declined almost to nothing. Let it 
be remembered, that the taxes payable to the general government in the United States are 
trifling, as to nominal value, when compared with those of other countries ; yet, small as is 
the amount of them, they are deeply in arrear. What then must be the actual pressure 
upon the commercial and agricultural interests throughout the union ? ” 

There is no reason for supposing the gloomy picture thus presented was in any 
respect materially overcharged. 

In the British parliament this year the conduct oi General Jackson with respect 
to Ambrister and Arbuthnott became the subject of debate. He was bitterly 
censured for having caused the sentences passed on those individuals to be 
carried into effect, after a recommendation had been forwarded to him to spare 
their lives. On this subject, in reply to the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl 
of Liverpool said, “When a question arose regarding the nature of the act 
of a foreign state, it was the duty of ministers to weigh well the nature of the 
first step in demanding reparation ; as a demand once made, if unattended to, 
must be pursued even to the extremity of a war. The question was, then, did 
those men suffer so unjustifiable a punishment at the order of the American 
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government^ as to render it imperative upon us to make it a ground of national 
interference ? 

" He would say no ; and he would defend himself on the following grounds 
If an individual voluntarily embarked in war against any state with which his own 
government was at peace^ he exposed himself to all its dangers and liabilities, 
without having a right to the protection of his own country. He might bring as a 
proof of this, the provisions of a treaty concluded between Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Jay, in 1784: it stipulated, that the subjects of neither state should engage with 
any power in a war against the other, and that if they did, they should be left to 
the treatment to which the subjects of the third power were liable. This stipula- 
tion, he had no doubt, had a reference to the Indian wars. He did not say that 
this justified the conduct of General Jackson, as regarding his own country, but 
it justified us in not demanding reparation. If a volunteer engage in the wars of 
another state against the sovereign of a state with which we are at peace, any 
severity inflicted on him is directed, not against the government to which he owes 
allegiance, but to that of which he holds the commission. 

If reparation be demanded, the state may say, ‘ You are our friend, he has 
become our enemy ; he has therefore no longer a title to your protection, and in 
punishing him we offer no indignity to you." 

Now, however unjustifiable General Jackson’s conduct was, Arbuthnott and 
Ambrister, as being volunteers, and as exposing themselves to danger without any 
authority from their own government, had no right to appeal to their own nation 
for protection. The case of Ambrister was indeed allowed to stand upon that 
ground. He was taken aiding the enemy, and though General Jackson’s conduct 
was most atrocious in inflicting upon him a capital punishment, contrary to the 
sentence of the court-martial, that was an aflfair merely between the general and 
his government. 

The case of Arbuthnott stood on different grounds ; he was not taken in arms, 
but he was proved equally to have aided and assisted the enemy.” 

The final result has already been stated. If reprehensible severity were exer- 
cised by General Jackson, it was calculated to produce salutary effects in the 
tendency it had to repress lawless enterprise. It was about this period that 
McGregor’s affair was brought to a close. A Spanish force, consisting of a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred men, under the command of General Hoare, marched 
across the isthmus from Panama, for Porto Bello, on the 20th of April. The 
operation proved severe and difficult, owing to the face of the country and the 
badness of the roads. It seems, however, to have been well concerted, since 
McGregor, with his troops, was completely surprised on the 1st of May. The 
story thus concludes : — c< This gallant general proved his contempt of danger by 
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jumping out of a window at the risk of his neck. Making direct for the sea-shore, 
he swam on board a schooner, and left his unlucky followers to provide for their 
own safety.’’ 

The opposition to the Spaniards was short and fruitless, the second in command 
to McGregor being killed in his bed, and Colonel O’Hara shot through the lungs. 
A Colonel Rattray threw himself into a little fort near the sea, which, after a show 
of resistance, he surrendered on capitulation. About one hundred Englishmen 
lost their lives in this business, and the remainder, amounting to seventy officers 
and three hundred men, were made prisoners and marched away to Panama ; not 
more than twelve having had the good fortune to save themselves, like their gene- 
ral, by a timely flight. 

McGregor’s own account of what passed represented the affair to have been 
marked by extraordinary desperation and heroic devotion to his person. It stated 
that he owed the preservation of his life to the bravery and presence of mind of 
one of his aides-de-camp, Cornet Colclough, of Belfast. This young man slept in 
the next room to McGregor, and, on hearing the rush of men ascending the stairs, 
seized a brace of pistols and his sabre, and met the assailants at the stair-head, 
just before the door of McGregor’s room. With the two pistols he had the good 
luck to kill a Spanish colonel and a captain, and he thrust his sabre through the 
body of a third. All these three rolling down stairs, impeded the advance of the 
rest. McGregor, in the mean time, leaped out of the window, Colclough received 
a ball through the left hand, but had time to follow McGregor. The hero of this 
tale and the historian of it were probably the same. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Among the efforts resolved upon to improve the advantages offered by a state of 
peace, it may be mentioned that a voyage round the world was planned and 
resolved upon. The ship Congress, under Captain Henley, was ordered to be 
prepared for the expedition. 

Early in this year a treaty, long contemplated, was concluded with Spain, by 
which the Floridas were formally ceded to the United States. Though not imme- 
diately promulgated, the conditions agreed upon belong to the history of the 
period. The principal articles of the treaty were the following : — 

‘‘ His Catholic majesty cedes to the United States, in full property and sovereignty, all 
the territories which belong to him, situated to the eastward of the Mississippi, known by 
tho name of East and West Florida. The adjacent islands dependent on said provinoes, all j 
public lots and squares, vacant lands, public edifices, fortifications, barracks, and other 
buildings which are not private property, archives and documents, which relate direot-y to 
the property and sovereignty of said provinces, are included in this article. The said 
archives and documents sliall be left in possession of the commissaries or officer of the 
United States, duly authorized to receive them. 

“ The boundary-line between the two countries, west of the Mississippi, shall begin on 
the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the river Sabine, in the sea, continuing north along the 
western banks of that river to the 32nd degree of latitude ; thence, by a line due north, to 
the degree of latitude where it strikes the Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red River ; then, 
following the course of tho Rio Roxo westward, to tho degree of longitude 100 w^ from 
London, and 23 from Washington ; then, crossing the said Red River, and running thence, 
by a line due north, to the river Arkansas ; thence, following the course of the southern 
bank of the Arkansas, to its source, in latitude 42® north ; and thence, by that parallel of 
longitude, to the South Sea : the whole being, as laid down in Melish s map of the United 
States, published at Philadelphia, improved to the 1st of January, 1818. But if the 
source of the Arkansas river shall be found to fall north or south of latitude 42®, then the 
line shall run from the said source due south or north, as the case may be, till it meets the 
said parallel of latitude 42®, and thence, along the said parallel, to the South Sea. All the 
islands in the Sabine, and tho said Red and Arkansas rivers, throughout the course thus 
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described, to belong to the United States ; but the use of the waters and the navigation of 
the Sabine to the sea, and of the said rivers Boxo and Arkansas, throughout the extent of 
the said boundary, shall be common to the respective inhabitants of both nations. 

The two high contracting parties agree to cede and renounce all their rights, claims, 
and pretensions to the territories described by the said line ; that is to say, the United 
States hereby cede to his Catholic majesty, and renounce for ever, all their rights, claims, 
and pretensions to the territories lying west and south of the above-described line ; and in 
like manner, his Catholic majesty cedes to the said United States all his rights, claims, and 
pretensions to any territories east and north of the said line, and for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, renounces all claim to the said territories for ever. 

“ To fix this line with more precision, and to place the landmarks which shall designate 
exactly the limits of both nations, each of the contracting parties shall appoint a commis- 
sioner and a surveyor, who shall meet before the termination of one year from the date of 
the ratification of this treaty, at Natchitoches, on the Red River, and proceed to run and 
mark the said line, from the mouth of the Sabine to the Red River, and from the Red River 
to the river Arkansas, and to ascertain the latitude of the source of the said river Arkansas, 
in conformity to what is above agreed upon and stipulated, and the line of latitude 42 degrees 
to the South Sea. They shall make out plans, and keep journals of their proceedings, and 
the result agreed upon by them shall be considered as part of this treaty, and shall have the 
same force as if it were inserted therein. The two governments will amicably agree 
respecting the accessory articles to be furnished to those persons, and also as to their respec- 
tive escorts, should such be deemed necessary. 

‘‘ The inhabitants of the ceded territories shall be secured in the free exercise of their 
religion, without any restriction, and all those who may desire to remove to the Spanish 
dominions shall be permitted to sell or export their goods at any time whatever, without 
being subject, in either case, to duties.” 

Though this treaty was signed 6arly in the year 1819, from circumstances here- 
after related, it was not immediately acted upon. 

On no question do we find more diversity of opinion than on that of the slave- 
trade. A considerable portion of the people of the United States hold traffic in the 
blood and bones of man to be an abomination ; while on the other hand a large and 
powerfitl body insist upon the necessity of slavery, deny that it is attended with the 
evils commonly imputed to it, and confidently quote scripture to prove its antiquity, 
if not its divine origin. Notwithstanding these forcible representations, some serious 
steps were taken towards its abolition. On this subject, in the month of July, the 
board of managers of the American Colonization Society put forth a strong memo- 
rial. It set forth in the following terms its motives for acting : — 

“ The period has arrived when the American Colonization Society is called to increased 
activity and extended operations. The attention of the society has hitherto been prind- 
pally engaged in collecting and diffusing information. The information thus collected is 
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sufficient to satisfy every candid and judicious inquirer, that the establishment of a colony 
on the west coast of Africa is safe and practicable, and that it will be of great benefit tiotti 
to this country and to Africa. We believe, likewise, that there is a debt of justice and of 
moral obligation due from the people of this country to Africans and their descendants 
in both continents, which can be discharged more satisfactorily and beneficially to ^rch in 
this way than in any other. The board of managers, therefore, some time since, came to 
the resolution of commencing the colony as soon as funds could be procured and the 
necessary arrangements made. The board have since been engaged in preparatory 
measures for these arrangements, a brief statement of which it proposed to lay before the 
public. In the number of circumstances which have since occurred to strengthen their 
liands and encourage their hearts, to animate their zeal and quicken their diligence, they 
gratefully recognize the smiles of Providence on their humble efforts. 

“ It is already known to the public, that the managers laid before congress, at the last 
session, a great variety of documents and other valuable information relative to the proposed 
colony and the slave-trade, selections from which have been published by that body, with 
the second annual report of the society. The shortness of the session and the mass of other 
important business before congress, did not leave sufficient time for the discussion and 
consideration of the question of colonization. At the close of the session, however, an 
important law passed, entitled ‘ An Act in addition to the Acts prohibiting the Slave- 
Trade.' This law was zealously supported by the friends of the society, and shortly after 
its passage, a committee was appointed by the board to wait on the president of the United 
States and the heads of departments to tender the services of the managers in any way in 
which they might be useful in carrying it into effect. From the measures adopted by the 
executive, it is probable that there will be a number of captured negroes to be provided for 
before the end of the year ; and assurances have been given, that if the society would 
procure a proper situation in Africa, the captured negroes should be put under its care, 
and be provided for at the public expense. The course to be pursued by the board could no 
longer remain doubtful. A number of free people of colour in different parts of the United 
States have already offered themselves for the colony. To select those best qualified to 
lay the foundation of this infant establishment the managers feel of the utmost importance 
to its future character and prosperity. To aid in this and other important and preparatory 
measures, the board have appointed the Rev. William Meade, of Virginia, agent ^f the 
society. To those who know Mr. Meade, the value of his labours, and the impozlance of 
his pastoral services, this appointment will be one of the highest pledges which the 
managers can give to the public of the importance of the duties in which they are engaged, 
and of their zeal and perseverance in their discharge. 

The managers have entered upon these duties, and engaged in these measures, with 
an humble dependence upon Divine Providence, and a firm reliance on the justice, 
humanity, and liberality of their fellow-citizens, that the necessary pecuniary aid will be 
afforded for the prosecution of their plans. For the purpose of collecting funds, and of 
giving and procuring information, agents will be sent to the different cities in the United 
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States, and to such other places as it will be convenient. It is hoped that associations will 
he formed in different parts of the United States to aid the society. Over so widely- 
extended a country much must be left to the voluntary exertions of the people. 

We have, hoivovet, now to make a more pressing call for immediate relief and aid. A 
few days since the Hon. Wm. H. Crawford, secretary of the treasury, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the society, transmitted to the board of managers an advertisement in a Georgia 
newspaper, offering for sale, on the 4th of May next, thirty or forty negroes, who had been 
introduced into the state in violation of the law prohibiting the slave-trade. The law of 
Georgia, directing these sales, passed December 19, 1817, and may be found in the appen- 
dix to the second annual report of the society, p. 91, letter 1. By the third section of that 
law, it is provided, ‘ That if, previous to any sale of any such persons of colour, the society 
for colonizing the free persons of colour within the United States will undertake to trans- 
port them to Africa, or any other foreign place which they may procure as a colony for free 
persons of colour, at the sole expense of the said society, and shall likewise pay to his 
excellency the governor all expenses incurred by the state since they have been 
captured and condemned, his excellency the governor is authorized and requested to 
aid in promoting the benevolent views of such a society in such a manner as he may deem 
expedient.* 

The board unanimously determined to avail themselves of the privilege contained in this 
law, and to send an agent to Georgia to comply with the conditions, and to take charge of 
these unhappy victims of violence and fraud, for the purpose of returning them to their 
native soil. Preparations are making, with the aid of the government, for a safe asylum, 
where they will be provided for and instructed till the colony can be prepared for their 
reception. Providence has thus enlarged the sphere of usefulness and the field of exertion 
for the society. The managers are called to a more active duty, and an opportunity is thus 
given to the public, in the commencement of our operations, to test the sincerity of those 
frequent professions of sympathy for the abused and oppressed Africans. The call is urgent, 
the occasion pressing, the time short ; much is to be done in a few days, or these unhappy 
beings will be beyond our reach. It is supposed that about five thousand dollars may be 
required for this object ; and, as there is not time to make personal application to indi- 
viduals, it is requested that the auxiliary societies and individuals favourable to this object 
will make immediate exertions to raise funds to enable the board to comply with the condi- 
tions of the Georgia law. Money collected for this purpose, and donations for the general 
object of the society, may be forwarded to David English, cashier of the Union Bank of 
Georgetown^ district of Columbia, treasurer of the society. 

We kimvr that we commence our operations, and make this call, at a time peculiarly 
embarrassing. Times and seasons are in the hands of Him who doeth what seemeth him 
righ^ and can overrule all to our good. He who giveth for such objects but lendcth to the 
Lord. We have followed what we believe to bo the openings of Providence. This time 
may be selected to try our faith and test our sincerity. The widow*8 mite was more 
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acceptable than the costly offerings of the great. Will not then the sacrifices now In a 

proper spirit, be more acceptable than the offerings from the overflowings of abundance f 

By order of the Board pf Managers, 

“ Jno. Underwood, Eecording Secretary. “E. B. Caldwell, Secretary." 

The humane objects of the society, thus ably enforced, made a strong impression 
on many who had previously regarded slavery with coldness and indifierencef 
To English eyes the government advertisement mentioned in the memorial will 
now be almost valuable as a curiosity. It was headed “ Sale of African Slaves/’ 
and ran thus • 

“ On Tuesday, the 4th of May next, in the town of MilJedgeville, will be exposed to pub- 
lic sale, to the highest bidder, between thirty and forty prime African slaves, which have 
been taken possession of by the state of Georgia, in consequenoe of their having been intro- 
duced contrary to the laws of the state and of the United States. Indisputable titles will 
be made, and prompt payment required. 

“ By order of the Governor, 

March 6th, 1819.’' « CHARLES WiLLiAjwsoN, Agent." 

It was stoutly contended, on the part of the friends of the society, that policy 
as well as humanity called for an alteration of the established system in this 
respect, as it was within the range of things possible that at no distant day differ- 
ences growing out of the slave question might lead to fatal contention, and even 
threaten a dissolution of the union. 

The affairs of the Bank of the United States had been for some time the subject 
of serious consideration and of grave apprehension to many. A meeting of the 
stockholders took place early in November, and a report on the affairs of the 
establishment was made, when it appeared that heavy losses had been sustained. 
At Baltimore, a loss of one million seven hundred thousand dollars was notified ; 
but this was explained away, so as to reduce it to four thousand, and the whole 
amount of losses at the mother bank ’’ was asserted to be only one hundred and 
two thousand. No extravagance was proved against the establishment, and the 
stockholders were assured that the worst which they had to dread was that they 
must wait fourteen months, and then receive a dividend of half a year’s interest, 
while those who held their stock might be consoled by knowing that its 
intrinsic value would be increasing every day, and it was calculated that the 
stock which was worth ninety-five dollars and thirty-one cents on the 6th of 
December, 1819, would reach one hundred and four dollars and two cents by the 
7th of January, 1820. 

The stagnation of trade continued to be felt in many parts of the United States, 
and some of the newspapers were pathetically eloquent on the subject, especially 
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as it affected themselves ; but the president^ in an extended tour, saw nothing that 
in his mind could justify despondency. On his return to Washington in the 
month of August, he replied to an address presented by the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of that city, in the following terms : — 

“ In returning to the seat of the national government after so long an absence, and so 
extensive a journey, I derive very great satisfaction, as you will readily conceive, from so 
kind a reception by my fellow-citizens and neighbours. 

“ In the view which I took during my former as well as my recent tour through the 
union, I have seen everything that could give satisfaction to one who takes a deep interest 
in the welfare and prosperity of his country, abounding as it does in all the means necessary 
for public defence and individual comfort ; a people virtuous and intelligent, attached to 
their free institutions, and firmly resolved to support them, displaying on all occasions that 
manly and independent spirit, without which no institutions, however pure in their prin- 
ciples, can be long sustained ; a people attached to each other by the ties of consanguinity 
and common interest — ^ties constantly gaining strength from causes that are daily developing 
themselves. 

‘‘ Whilst these powerful causes bind us so closely together, and we continue to exhibit 
such unequivocal proofs of it to the world, rendering justice as we do to every other nation, 
we may expect a like return from them, and shall not fail to obtain it. 

‘‘ Although in these journeys my attention has been principally directed to the great 
objects of defence, yet to them it has not been exclusively confined. I have endeavoured 
to examine with care the dependence and connection of the various parts of our union on 
each other, and have observed with great satisfaction the eminent advantages which they 
respectively derive from the intercourse existing between them. 

“ To the condition of the Indians I have always paid attention, and shall feel happy in 
giving effect, as far as I may be able, to the wise and salutary laws of congress, calculated 
to promote their civilization and happiness. 

“ In the improvement of this metropolis the whole nation is interested. It is gratifying 
to me to find that there is but one opinion on this subject. In providing the necessaiy 
public buildings, and promoting the growth and prosperity of this city, congress have here- 
tofore displayed a liberal policy, in which, it may be presumed, they will persevere. To 
give effect to such a policy will give me peculiar satisfaction.*' 

Some of the states were slow to respond to the cheering language of the chief 
magistrate. Hands which had been employed in privateering on board the United 
States frigates^ and in other ways on works necessary to a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, while the contest with England continued, were now in want of profitable 
occupation. Hence serious discontents arose. In Kentucky it was urged that 
many of the states had been unduly favoured by Mr. Monroe’s government, while 
the people of the west were neglected. Nothing,” says the Kentucky 
Reporter” of November 10, 1819, has been done to promote our local interests. 
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afld every scheme to advance our local prosperity, and give to us a fair participation 
in the benefits of the union, has been thwarted or defeated. Mr. Monroe commenced 
his career by a wanton disregard of the feelings and just expectations of the west. 
Whilst in the arrangement of his cabinet counsellors^ the interests of the north 
and south, and of the east, were most carefully attended to, those alone of the 
west have been altogether pretermitted. With respect to the particular individuals 
who may happen to be selected by the president for the heads of departments, if they I 
are competent, who they may be is an affair of minor consequence. But then it 
is of vast importance, constituted as the American executive now actually is, that 
each of the great sections into which our country is divided should have its 
representative in the cabinet. It is notorious that all the important plans that 
relate to our foreign policy, to our commerce, to our revenue, to our marine, and 
to our military, originate with the executive, are submitted by the president or 
some of the heads of departments to congress, and are generally sanctioned by it. 
No\y, if it be a fundamental principle that all parts of the country should be 
fairly and equally represented in the legislative body, is it not equally important, 
if not more so, that they should also be represented in that executive body, which 
devises, digests, and proposes all the leading measures which relate to our 
foreign and domestic concerns ; that executive body wdiich deliberates prior, and 
gives activity and motion, to legislation? It is considered as unjust that he 
should be subjected to laws and to taxes who has no voice in their adoption. 
But what voice has the west — the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Michigan — in originating those 
interesting measures which, emanating from the executive branch, subsequently 
receive, often as a matter of course, the legislative sanction ? It is in vain to tell us 
that in the person of the chief magistrate all parts of the country are represented. 
Even, if it were not true, as has been often asserted, that the plurality of voices in 
the cabinet decides upon the most momentous questions, the personal influence 
and the personal representations of a head of department, employed with the | 
president in behalf of his particular section of country, must frequently, if not 
always, have an irresistible effect. What man has the west — comprising more 
than two-thirds of the territory of the United States, and one-third of their 
population — near the person of the chief magistrate to stand up for its particular 
interests, to urge them to his favourable consideration, and to make reports and 
recommendations for their promotion to congress ? 

Mr. Monroe seemed himself, by implication at least, to acknowledge the just 
claims of the w^est, even in the sham attempt which he made to obtain one of the 
secretaries from this quarter. But as we are a good-natured, easy, and confiding 
people here, he appears to have supposed that those claims would be sufficiently 
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satisfied by the mere offer of the department of war to one western citizen^ who he 
knew, and to another who he believed, would not accept it. Or are we to be not 
only injured, but then insultingly told there was no other person in the west 
capable of conducting the affairs of that department ? 

The president, during the first summer of his installation, in his journey from 
the lakes to the Ohio, got a glimpse of some of the good lands appertaining to the 
public, and it occurred to his parental heart, that we, his children in the west, did 
not pay high enough for those lands. He perhaps did not reflect that the mini- 
mum was not the maximum, nor that in fact the public domain is always first fairly 
put up at auction to the highest bidder, and that it often sells for four or five 
times as much as the minimum price. Accordingly be recommended to congress, 
at the next session, an augmentation of the price. Would such a recommendation 
have been made if the west had been represented in the cabinet ? That patriotic 
and enlightened statesman, Thomas Bolling Robertson, at the head of the land ) 
committee, fortunately arrested the measure by a report, unanimously concurred | 
in, which will remain a monument of his ability and his diligence. If the rapidity 
with which a waste country populates depend upon the facility of acquiring its 
land, would not the augmentation of the price have checked the growth of the 
west ? 

‘‘ At that same session of congress came on the subject, which in point of mag- 
nitude infinitely surpasses all others that have been discussed during the present 
administration, — the great question of internal improvements ; without the adop- 
tion of a system to promote which, we, here in the west, must for ever be doomed 
to a most grievous inequality in the distribution of the public money ; a system 
which would indissolubly bind together the two great parts of our confederacy, 
and at the same time circulate throughout all its ramifications that revenue which 
forms the life-blood of states. But unhappily the constitution, which as the pre- 
sident believed was quite competent to bring the Cumberland road through three 
Atlantic states, did not authorize it to be conducted into one western state, nor, as 
he also believed, the adoption of any general system of internal improvement.” 

The cession of the Floridas had been wrung from Spain, but the ratification on 
the part of the Spanish government was withheld by the court of Madrid. On - 
this subject loud dissatisfaction was expressed in the United States, and it was 
insisted that the president ought, without loss of time, to take possession of the 
territory in question. If further negotiation took place, it was said, Let us treat 
with the Floridas in our hands.” This course of proceeding was not altogether 
discountenanced by the chief magistrate, who, in a message to congress, on the 
7th of December, 1819, thus delivered himself on the subject : — 

Anxious to prevent all future disagreement with Spain, by giving tho most prompt 
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e0ect to the treaty which hatl been concluded, and particularly by the establishment of a 
government in Florida which should preserve order there, the minister of the United 
States, who had been recently appointed to his Catholic majesty, and to whom the ratifica-- 
tion, by his government, had been committed to bo exchanged for that of Spain, was 
instructed to transmit the latter to the department of state as soon as obtained, by a public 
ship, subjected to his order for the purjiosc. 

“ Unexpected delay occurring in the ratification by Spain, lie requested to be informed of 
the cause. It was stated, in reply, that the great importance of the subject, and a desire to 
obtain explanations on certain points which were not specified, had produced the delay, and j 
that an envoy would bo despatched to the United States to obtain such explanations of this ! 
government. 

The minister of the United States oflered to give full explanation on any point on which j 
it might be desired, w^hicli proposal was dccliued. Having communicated this result ; 
to the department of state in August last, lie was instructed, iK)twithstaDding the | 
disappointment and surprise which it produced, to inform the government of Spain, that I 
if the treaty should be ratified, and transmitted here a-t any time before the meeting of con - ! 

gress, it would bo received and have the same cfiect as if it had been ratified in duo time. | 

This order was executed : the .authorized communication \vas made to the government | 
of Spain, and by its ausw’er, 'which has just been received, wc are ofticially made acquainted, I 
for the first time, with the causes Avliich have prevented the ratification of the treaty by his i 
Catholic majesty. ; 

It is alleged by the niinister of Spain that this government had attempted to alter oao j 
of the principal articles of the treaty, by a decl.nratioii which the minister of the United | 
States had been ordered to present, wlnm he should deliver the mtificatioii of his govern- | 
inent in exchange for that of Spain, — and of which he gave notice, explanator}'' of the | 
sense in which that article was understood. | 

It is further alleged that this government had recently tolerated or protected an expedi- I 
tion from the United States against the province of Texas. These two imputed acts arc * 
stated as the reasons which liavo induced his Catholic majesty lo withhold his ratification I 
from the trc.aty, to obtain explanations respecting vvliich it is repeated that an envoy would i 
be forthwith despatched to the United States. How far these allegatious will justify the 
conduct of the government of Spain, will ap]>ear on a view of the following facts and the 
evidence which supports them. 

It will be seen by the documents transmitted herewith, that the declaration mentioned 
relates to a clause in the eighth article, concerning certain grants of land recently made by 
his Catliolic majesty, in Florida, which it was understood had convoyed all the lands which 
till then had been urigrauted. It was the intention of the parties to annul these latter 
grants, and that clause was drawn for that express puri)osc, and for none other. The date of 
these grants was unknown, but it was understood to he posterior to that inserted in the 
artiede ; indeed, it must be obvious to all, that if that provision in the treaty had not the , 
effect of annulling these giunts, it would be altogether nugatory. ; 
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Immediately alter the treaty was concluded and ratified by this government, an inti- 
mation was received that these grants were of anterior date to that fixed on by the treaty, 
and that they would not of course be afiected by it. The mere possibility of such a case, so 
inconsistent with the intention of the parties and the meaning of the article, induced this 
government to demand an explanation on the subject, which was immediately granted, and 
which corresponds with this statement. 

“ With respect to the other act alleged, that this government had tolerated or protected 
an expedition against Texas, it is utterly without foundation. Every discountenance has 
invariably been given to every such attempt, within the limits of the United States, as is 
fully evinced by the acts of the government and the proceedings of the courts. There being 
causes however, to apprehend in the course of last summer that some adventurers onter- 
tained views of the kind suggested, the attention of the constituted authorities in that quar- 
ter was immediately drawn to them, and it is known that the project, whatever it might be, 
has utterly failed. 

“ These facts will, it is presumed, satisfy every impartial mind that the government of 
Spain had no justifiable cause for declining to ratify the treaty. A treaty concluded in ! 
conformity with instructions is obligatory in good faith in all its stipulations, according to 
the true intent and meaning of the parties. Each party is bound to ratify it. If either i 
could set it aside without the consent of the other, there would be no longer any rules 
applicable to such transactions between nations. By this proceeding the government of 
Spain has rendered to the United States a new and very serious injury. It has been stated 
that a minister would be sent to ask certain explanations of this government. But if such | 
were desired, why were they not asked within the time limited for the ratification? Is it j 
contemplated to open a new negotiation respecting any of the articles or conditions of the 
treaty ? If that were done, to what consequences might it not lead ? At what time and 
in what manner would a new negotiation terminate ? By this proceeding Spain has formed 
a relation between the two countries which will justify any measures on the part of the 
United States, which a strong sense of injury and a proper regard for the rights and 
interests of the nation may dictate. In the course to be pursued, these objects should be 
constantly held in view and have their due weight. Our national honour must be main- 
tained, and a new and distinguished proof afforded of tlie regard for justice and moderation 
which has invariably governed the councils of the free people. It must be obvious to all 
that if the United States had been desirous of making conquests, or had been even willing 
to aggrandize themselves in that way, they could have had no inducement to form this 
treaty. They would have much cause for gratulation at the course which has been pursued 
by Spain. An ample field for ambition is open before them. But such a career is not 
consistent with the principles of their government, nor the interests of the nation. 

From a full view of all circumstances, it is submitted to the consideration of congress, 
whether it will not bo proper for the United States to carry the conditions of the treaty into 
effect, in the same manner as if it had been ratified by Spain, claiming on their part all its 
advantages and yielding to Spain those secured to herself. By pursuing this course, we 
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shall rest on the sacred ground of right sanctioned in the most solemn manner by Spain her- 
selfj by a treaty which she was bound to ratify ; for refusing to do which she must incur the 
censure of other nations, even those most friendly to her ; while, by confining oarselves 
within that limit, we cannot fail to obtain their well-merited approbation. We must have 
peace on a frontier where we have been so long disturbed ; our citizens must be indemnified 
for losses so long since sustained, and for which indemnity has been so unjustly withheld 
from them. Accomplishing these great objects, we obtain all that is desirable.** 

Ably as the question is argued in the message of Mr. Monroe, there is something 
like cutting the Gordion knot in the contemplated proceeding with respect to the 
treaty. If a pact of this description is to be dealt with unratified, as if it were 
ratified, politicians will be curious to know the use and value of a ratification, 
among nations calling themselves civilized ! 

The same policy which availed itself of a period of peace to call the Seminoles 
to account for their past conduct, was seen^in the diplomatic correspondence of the 
United States with France. It was the wish of the American executive that a 
feeling should not prevail, that because matters of complaint had long existed 
and been regarded by many as gone by, that therefore reparation was out of the 
question. The partiality, which in other days it had been alleged in England 
was uniformly evinced for France by America, did not prevent the government of 
the United States from seeking redress of a grievance which deeply affected 
individuals. We accordingly find Mr, Gallatin writing to Baron Pasquier, under 
date of March 15, 1820, in the language of complaint. ^^The American brig 
Dolly he stated, bound from Liverpool to Havannah and New Orleans, with 
a valuable cargo, was captured and burnt at sea, on the 29th of November, 1811, 
by the French frigates Mcdme and Nymphe* On the 6th of December fol- 
lowing, the same frigates also captured and burnt the American ship Telegraphy 
bound from New York to Lisbon, with a cargo principally of flour. Mr. Barlow, 
the minister of the United States at Paris, addressed, on the 12th of March, 
1812, a strong remonstrance on the subject to the Duke of Bassano, then minister 
of exterior relations. The death of the American consul, with whom the captains 
of the vessels destroyed had left their powers, and the interruption in the commu- 
nications occasioned by the \rar which took place in 1812, between the United 
States and Great Britain, created a delay in the regular application of the parties 
and prevented an immediate decision. The affair in the mean while took the usual 
course, and was transferred, in 1815, from the council of prizes to a committee of 
the council of state. On the application of the parties, I had the honour, on the 
i 9th of June, 1818, to transmit their memoire to his excellency the Duke of Riche- 
; lieu, and added such short observations as the case seemed to require. 

It was with equal astonishment and regret, that I received, a few days ago, 
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the information that the application of the parties for indemnity had been rejected 
by a decision of the council of state, of the 23rd December, 1819, on the follow- 
ing grounds 

‘ Consid^rant qu*il cst constant quo le navire le Dolly charge do marohandiees ^ la 
destination de la Havane, sortit do Liverpool, port de la domination anglaise ; et que le 
navire le T^ligraphe^ charg6 de farine ^ Philadelphie, 6tait destine pour la Lisbonne, 
occup4e k cette 6poque par les troupes anglaises ; et que des lore oes b^timene naviguaient 
en contravention aux d^crets de Berlin et de Milan : 

‘ Consid^rant que la premiere notification publique qui ait ete donn^e du decret de 
revocation des dits d^crets, k legard des Araericains n a eu lieu que par les notes ins6r6es dans 
\eMoniteur du 8 Mai, 1812, plusieurs mois apres la priso des dits batimens, et que d^s lors 
les capitaines de la Meduse et do la Nymphe ne pourraieiit en avoir connaissance, et qu'il 
parait m^me, d’apres la note en date du 12 Mars, 1812, attribuee par les requerans au 
ministre pl6nipotentiaire des Etats-Unis, qu*k cotte f‘poquo lui-rn^me no la connaissait pas : 

“ ‘ Notre conseil d’6tat eiitondu, &c. 

I 

I must in the first place enter my most solemn protest against this decision, 
as far as it seems to sanction the Berlin and Milan decrees. These acts were in 
flagrant violation of the law of nations and of common justice. The United States 
never acquiesced in them, and have never ceased to claim the indemnity justly due 
to American citizens for the injuries and losses they suffered by reason of those 
illegal enactments. But it is unnecessary, on this occasion, to discuss that ques- ! 
tion. The owners of the Dolly and J'eleyraph claimed an indemnity solely on the 
ground of the previous revocation of the decrees, so far as they applied to the 
American commerce; and it is to that point alone I beg leave to call your 
excellency’s attention. 

“ I am at a loss to understand whether, by the decision of the council of state, 
it was intended to assert, that the ignorance on the part of the French captains of 
the revocation of the decrees deprives the parties of their right to an indemnity, or 
to suggest that the revocation was to take effect only from the date of its publi- 
cation in the Moniteur. Both positions are equally untenable.” 

A lengthened correspondence ensued between the two governments. It was 
found that the ministers of the restored Bourbons, much as they had condemned 
the policy of Buonaparte, were slow to repair the wrongs of which American 
citizens complained as growing out of the measures which he had adopted in | 
the hope of effecting the ruin of England. Eventually an amicable arrangement i 
was effected. j 

Whatever the political situation of a country, in a great community from time 
to time the voice of distress will make itself beard in the language of reproach and 
despondency. The very circumstances which give ease and, it may be, affluence to 
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some, must trespass on the comforts, and in some instances exhaust the means of 
others. This state of things, which, it has already been seen, caused in several of 
the states a manifestation of discontent, was remarked upon in a presidential 
message sent to congress, in the month of November. Mr. Monroe took a just 
and statesmanlike view of the subject. In the progress of a nation inhabiting a 
territory of such vast extent and great variety of climate, every portion of which 
is engaged in foreign commerce, and liable to be affected, in some degree, by the 
changes which occur in the condition and regulations of foreign countries, it 
would be strange if the produce of our soil and the industry and enterprise of our 
fellow-citizens received at all times and in every quarter an uniform and equal 
encouragement. This would be more than we have a right to expect under 
circumstances the most favourable. Pressures on certain interests, it is admitted, 
have been felt ; but allowing to these their greatest extent, they detract but little 
j from the force of the remark already made. In forming a just estimate of our 
present, situation, it is proper to look at the whole, — in the outline as well as in 
the detail. A free, virtuous, and enlightened people know well the great princi- 
ples and causes on which their happiness depends ; and even those who suffer 
most, occasionally, in their transitory concerns, find great relief under their 
sufferings, from the blessings which they otherwise enjoy, and in the consoling 
and animating hope which they administer. From whence do these pressures 
come? Not from a government which is founded by, administered for, and 
supported by, the people. We trace them to the peculiar character of the epoch 
in which we live, and to the extraordinary occurrences which have signalized 
it. The convulsions with which several of the powers of Europe have been 
shaken, and the long and destructive wars in which all were engaged, with a 
sudden transition to a state of peace, presenting, in the first instance, unusual 
encouragement to our commerce, and withdrawing it in the second, even within its 
wonted limits, could not fail to be sensibly felt here. The station, too, which we 
had to support through this long conflict, compelled, as we were finally, to become 
a party to it with a principal power, and to make great exertions, suffer heavy 
losses, and to contract considerable debts, disturbing the ordinary course of 
affairs, by augmenting to a vast amount the circulating medium, and thereby 
elevating, at one time, the price of every article above a just standard, and 
depressing it at another below it, had likewise its due effect.” 

If misery could be taught to reason with calmness, the lesson here taught would 
be of no small value. It would be well if those who are depressed could in all 
cases entirely apply themselves to discover the real cause of the evil, instead of 
suffering themselves to be inflamed by the mad or sordid harangues of a popular 
demagogue. Doing this would not unfrequently tend to abate the calamity, 
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^hich frantic outrage can only aggravate. Nations often endure severe distress 
from accidents and events against which no human wisdom could provide, and 
which no government can immediately relieve. At such periods the public expen- 
diture is always viewed with a jealous eye, and in a free state a standing army is 
pointed at as unnecessary. To meet such a feeling, a plan was at this moment brought 
forward for reducing the army of the United States. The principles kept in 
view by the government were ably explained in a report from the secretary of war. 
In this document the importance of having a well-organized military force avail- 
able was insisted upon, while the pacific policy of the government was solemnly 
proclaimed. In the report which has been mentioned it was said, However 
remote our situation from the great powers of the world, and however pacific our 
policy, we are, notwithstanding, liable to be involved in war; and, to resist with 
success its calamities and dangers, a standing army in peace, in the present 
improved state of the military science, is an indispensable preparation. The oppo- 
site opinion cannot be adopted without putting to hazard the independence and 
safety of the country. I am aware that the militia is considered, and in many 
respects justly, as the great national force ; but, to render them effective, every 
experienced oflacer must acknowledge that they require the aid of regular troops. 
Supported by a suitable corps of trained artillerists, and by a small but well-dis- 
ciplined body of infantry, they may be safely relied on to garrison our forts, and 
to act in the field as light troops. In these services, their zeal, courage, and habit 
of using fire-arms, would be of great importance and would have their full effect. 
To rely on them beyond this, to suppose our militia capable of meeting in the open 
field the regular troops of Europe, would be to resist the most obvious truth, and 
the whole of our experience as a nation. War is an art, to obtain perfection in 
which much time and experience, particularly for the officers, are necessary. It 
it true that men of great military genius occasionally appear, who, though without 
experience, may, when an army is already organized and disciplined, lead it to 
victory; yet I know of no instance, under circumstances nearly equal, in which 
the greatest talents have been able, with irregular and undisciplined troops, to 
meet with success those that were regularly trained. Genius without much expe- 
rience may command, but it cannot go much further. It cannot at once organize 
and discipline an army, and give it that military tone and habit, which only, in the 
midst of imminent danger, can enable it to perform the most complex evolutions 
with precision and promptitude. Those qualities, which essentially distinguish an 
army from an equal assemblage of untrained individuals, can only be acquired by 
the instruction of experienced officers. If they, particularly the company and 
regimental officers, are inexperienced, the army must remain undisciplined, in 
which case the genius, and even the experience, of the commander, will be of little 
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avail. The great and leading objects then of a military estabiishmenti in peace^ 
ought to be to create and perpetuate military skijl and experience ; so that at all 
times the country may have at its command a body of ofiBcers sufficiently nume- 
rous and well instructed in every branch of duty, both of the line and staff; and the 
organization of the army ought to be such as to enable the government, at the 
commencement of hostilities, to obtain a regular force adequate to the emergencies 
of the country, properly organized and prepared for actual service. It is thus only 
that we can be in the condition to meet the first shocks of hostilities with unyield- 
ing firmness, and to press on an enemy while our resources are yet unexhausted. 
But if, on the other hand, disregarding the sound dictates of reason and experi- 
ence, we should in peace neglect our military establishment, we must, with a 
powerful and skilful enemy, be exposed to the most distressing calamities.’' 

These things borne in mind, the secretary proceeded to develop his plan, and 
to show how far it was considered the army of the United States could be reduced. 
It can hardly be contended by any man of sound mind, that an army in time of 
peace ought to be kept up to the same strength which was allowed while the war 
continued ; but, at the same time, too suddenly or too largely to disarm, the history 
of many states shows to be fraught with danger. 

Some modern statesmen have, indeed, laid it down as a pnnciple consecrated by 
experience, that a nation can only hope to remain at peace by making it obvious 
to neighbouring states that she is at all times prepared for war. This is met by the 
antagonist maxim, ^‘Secure peace by showing that on peace your existence 
depends.” Both principles may be pushed too far. The former of the two, it will 
be seen, found favour in the eyes of Mr. Monroe. On his being re-elected presi- 
dent, in 1821, when sworn into office on the 5th of March, the following remarks 
formed part of the speech which he delivered on the occasion. 

Just before the commencement of the last term, the United States had con- 
cluded a war with a very powerful nation, on conditions equal and honourable to 
both parties. The events of that war are too recent and too deeply impressed on 
the memory of all to require a development from me. Our commerce had been, 
in a great measure, driven from the sea ; our Atlantic and inland frontiers were 
invaded in almost every part; the waste of life along our coast, and on some parts 
of our inland frontiers, to the defence of which our gallant and patriotic citizens 
were called, was immense ; in addition to which, not less than one hundred and 
twenty million of dollars were added at its end to our public debt. 

“ As soon as the war had terminated, the nation, admonished by its events, 
resolved to place itself in a situation which should be better calculated to prevent 
the recurrence of a like evil, and in case it should occur, to mitigate its calamities. 
With this view, after reducing our land force to the basis of a peace establish- 
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ment, which has been further modified since^ provision was made for the construc- 
tion of fortifications at proper points^ through the whole extent of our coast, and 
such an augmentation of our naval force as should be well adapted to both pur- 
poses. The laws making this provision were passed in 1815 and 1816, and it has 
been since the constant effort of the executive to carry them into effect. 

The advantage of these fortifications and of an augmented naval force in the 
extent contemplated, in point of economy, has been fully illustrated by a report of 
the board of engineers and naval commissioners lately communicated to congress ; 
by which it appears that in an invasion by twenty thousand men, with a corre- 
spondent naval force, in a campaign of six months only, the whole expense of the 
construction of the works would be defrayed by the difference in the sum neces- 
sary to maintain the force which would be adequate to our defence with the aid of 
those works, and that which would be incurred without them. The reason of this 
difference is obvious. If fortifications are judiciously placed on our great inlets, 
as distant from our cities as circumstances will permit, they will form the only 
points of attack, and the enemy will be detained there by a small regular force a 
sufficient time to enable our militia to collect and repair to that on which the 
attack is made. A force adequate to the enemy, collected at that single point, 
with suitable preparation for such others as might be menaced, is all that would 
be requisite. But if there were no fortifications, then the enemy might go where 
he pleased ; and changing his position, and sailing from place to place, our force 
must be called out and spread in vast numbers along the whole coast, and on both 
sides of every bay and river, as high up in each as it might be navigable for ships 
of war. By these fortifications, supported by our navy, to which they would 
afford like support, we should present to other powers an armed front from St. 
Croix to the Sabine, which would protect, in the event of war, our whole coast 
and interior from invasion ; and even in the wars of other powers, in which we 
were neutral, they would be found eminently useful, as by keeping their public 
ships at a distance from our cities, peace and order in them would be preserved, 
and the government be protected from insult. 

It need scarcely be remarked that these measures have not been resorted to 
in a spirit of hostility to other powers. Such a disposition does not exist towards 
any power. Peace and good-will have been, and will hereafter be, cultivated with 
all, and by the most faithful regard to justice. They have been dictated by a love 
of peace, of economy, and an earnest desire to save the lives of our fellow-citizens 
from that destruction and our country from that devastation which are insepara- 
ble from war, when it finds us unprepaired for it. It is believed, and experience 
aas shown, that such a preparation is the best expedient that can be resorted to, 
to prevent war.” 
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Deeply penetrated as Mr. Monroe might be with the expediency and import- 
ance of keeping up a powerful army, he did not forget that to render a military 
force efficient, money is indispensable, and therefore to insure such protection as 
arms can alone give to a nation, its finances must be duly attended to. On the 
condition of America in this respect he spoke as follows 

The situation of the United States in regard to their resources, the extent of 
their revenue, and the facility with which it is raised, affords a most gratifying 
spectacle. The payment of nearly sixty-seven million of dollars of the public 
debt, with the great progress made in measures of defence, and in other improve- 
ments of various kinds, since the late war, are conclusive proofs of this extraor- 
dinary prosperity, especially when it is recollected that these expenditures have 
been defrayed without a burden on the people, the direct tax and excise having 
been repealed soon after the conclusion of the late war ; and the revenue applied 
to these great objects having been raised in a manner not to be felt. Our great 
resources, therefore, remain untouched for any purpose which may affect the vital 
interests of the nation.” 
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The annual report for 1820 of the secretary of the treasury was transmitted in 
the early part of December to both houses of congress. Its substance went to 
show that the receipts into the treasury for the present year, (including moneys 
received from loans,) were stated at 16,819,637 dollars; the payments into the 
treasury during the fourth quarter, from the same sources, being estimated at 
3,430,000 dollars; making the total estimated revenue of the present year 
20,249,637 dollars ; which, added to the balance of the treasury on the 1st day of 
January last, amounted to 2,076,607, makes the aggregate amount of 22,326,244 
dollars. The expenditures for the same period were estimated at 25,064,413 
dollars. There would, therefore, according to this estimate, be a balance against 
the treasury, on the first of next month of 2,638,169 dollars, the receipts from the 
customs having fallen greatly short of the amount at which they were estimated 
in the last annual report. With regard to the expenditure of this year, it was 
estimated that there has been, and would be paid of the principal and interest of 
the public debt, 10,740,000 dollars, being more than two-fifths of the whole current 
expense of the year. 

The revenue for 1821 was estimated at 16,650,000 dollars, and the certain and 
contingent expenditures at 21,363,417 dollars; which, added to the balance 
against the treasury on the 1st of January next ensuing, would make the sum of 
24,001,586 dollars, and consequently leave a balance of 7,451,586 dollars beyond 
the estimated means, for which provision had been made. 

This statement was not deemed very favourable, all circumstances considered ; 
but the industry and trade of the country for some time exhibited marks of 
improvement, which inspired confident hopes for the future. It was indeed 
shown, at Ihe close of that month, in a letter forwarded to congress, that the proved 
actual deficiency was but 4,658,483 dollars, but a loan of seven millions was still 
deemed necessaiy. On this subject a considerable difference of opinion prevailed. 
It was stmngly contended that so large a loan as that named ought not to be 
called forJ* One of five millions eventually received the sanction of congress. 

A startUng event, such as almost every modern capital has frequently had to 
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deplore, marked the spring of this year. Early in May the old Southwark 
Philadelphia Theatre was by some accident fired ; or, as was strongly suspectedi 
destroyed by the torch of an incendiary. It was in the course of a few hours' 
reduced to a heap of ruins, together with five adjoining houses and part of a 
distillery. Much regret was felt on the occasion by the supporters of the drama. 
A drop-scene of great merit, representing a majestic waterfall, and said to have 
been painted by the unfortunate Major Andre, was consumed with the building. 
The theatre was erected in the year 1773. A general alarm on the subject of a 
rumoured diabolical plot seems to have prevailed in several of the states. It was 
currently reported that gangs of incendiaries had been formed to fire some of the 
principal cities in the union. In the neighbourhood of Philadelphia a negro, known 
by the name of Cupid, became an object of suspicion. He had been declared an 
outlaw, and his master, from whom he had absconded, offered fifty dollars 
for his body or for his head,’’ and a reward of two hundred dollars was offered 
from another quarter for his apprehension. In consequence of these troubles, a 
citizens’ guard was formed to patrol the streets at night. 

The ratifications of the treaty with Spain, under which the United States 
obtained the cession of the Floridas, concluded in 1819, were at length exchanged, 
and on the 1st of July the United States authorities arranged to take possession 
of them. Under that date General Jackson, who had been appointed governor 
of the Floridas, issued a proclamation, declaring that the government heretofore 
exercised over the said provinces under the authority of Spain has ceased, and 
that that of the United States of America is established over the same ; that the 
inhabitants thereof will be incprporated in the union of the United States, as soon 
as may be consistent with the principles of the federal constitution, and admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the privileges, rights, and immunities of the citizens of the 
United States; that in the mean time they shall be maintained and protected in 
the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion they profess ; that 
all laws and municipal regulations which were in existence at the cessation of 
the late government remain in full force, and all civil officers charged with their 
execution,” with certain exceptions and limitations, are continued in their func- 
tions.” 

It appears to have been on the 17th that the Spaniards formally gave up 
possession to the United States. An account, dated Pensacola, July 8th, 1821, 
describes the ceremonies observed on the occasion in the following words 

Yesterday, after a series of delays and disappointments, of a piece with the whole tenour 
of our twenty years' negotiations with Spain, the American authorities were aiid for- 

mally put in possession of this city, of the Barrancas, and of the dominion of the Florida. 
Out of tenderness to the feelings of the Spaniards, deeply excited by the painful separation 
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about to take place between those who go aad those who remain, and who are allied not 
only by the ties of intimacy and friendship, contracted daring a long period of a common 
residence in this pleasant and salubrious region, as well as of lineage and language, but 
knitted together by the most sacred and endearing bands of consanguinity and affiance, the 
ceremony was conducted with veiy little ostentation. The Spanish government's guard, 
consisting of a full company of dismounted dragoons, of the regiment of Tarragona, elegantly 
clad and equipped, was paraded at an early hour of the morning in front of the government 
house. 

‘‘About eight o’clock a battalion of the 4th regiment of the United States infantry, and 
a company of the 4th regiment of the United States artillery, the whole under the com- 
mand of Colonel Brooke, of the 4th infantry, were drawn up in the public square, opposite 
to the Spanish guard, having marched into town from the encampment at Gkilvez Spring. 
The usual military salute passed between them. Four companies of inffintry from 
the American line, under the command of Major Dinkins, of the 5th infantry, wero 
then detached to take possession of the Barrancas, which is nearly nine miles below this 
city. 

“ At ten o'clock, the hour previously appointed, General Jackson, attended by his 
aides, secretary, interpreter, &c., crossed the green, passed between the double lino 
formed by the troops of both nations, who simultaneously saluted him by presenting arms, 
and entered the government house, where the formality of the transfer was soon despatched, 
and the Spanish sergeant’s guard at the gate was immediately relieved by au American 
guard. After a few minutes, Govenior Jackson, accompanied by Colonel Callava, the late 
commandant, and their respective suites, left the government house and passed through the 
same double line of troops to the house which the governor has rented for the temporaiy 
acoommo(ktion of his family. The Spanish troops were then marched to the place of 
embarkation, the American flag was displayed upon the flag-staff, and grand salutes were 
fired by the artillery company and the United States ship Hornet^ a gun being given to 
each state and territory of the Federal Union, not forgetting Florida; and the regiment 
band, and that of the Hornet^ playing the ‘ Star-spangled Banner’ all the while. In the 
course of the day a number of the citizens waited on the new governor to pay their respects 
and offer their gratulations. 

“ The delivery of the Barrancas was performed with a little more parade. The Spanish 
flag was lowered to half-mast. The American flag was raised to a level with it. Both 
flags were, in this situation, saluted by the Spaniards. After which, the Spanish colours 
were hauled down, and the American ensign was hoisted. The Americans then saluted 
their national flag. The American troops made a fine and martial appearance, and the 
Hornet was gaily dressed.” 

General Jackson, entering on the duties of hts important office, proceeded 
to make lll^ arrangements as he conceived the interests of his government 
required. He has .been accused of acting with a singular neglect of courtesy. 
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This agreeable office/’ says the Annual Register,” was intrusted to General 
Jackson, who executed it with all the rude tyranny of a republican. Colonel 
Callava, the Spanish commandant of Pensacola and governor of West Florida, 
duly resigned his authority into Jackson’s hands ; and the first use which Jackson 
made of his newly-acquired power was to throw Callava and one of his officers 
into prison, on the pretence that he had retained in his possession certain public 
documents to which the United States were entitled. Callava protested strongly 
against the indignity, from which he asserted that his rank, both as former 
governor of Florida, and as a commissioner on the part of Spain for the cession, 
should have exempted him; but Jackson was inflexible. The prisoners then had 
recourse to the law, and a judge, Fromentin by name, issued a habeas corpus for 
Callava and his brother captive. This writ the gaoler dared not to obey ; and 
referred the matter to Jackson. The general considered the habeas corpus an out- 
rage upon the authority which it had been issued to control or qualify, and cited the 
judge before him. That personage, luckily for his own freedom, was indisposed, 
and could not obey the summons. In the mean time Callava gave up the docu- 
ments in question, and was restored to liberty. ” 

A similar transaction took place in Eastern Florida. Colonel Coppinger, the 
Spanish governor of the province, was compelled by the American agents to sur- 
render papers to which they bad no right. In a statement published by him, 
which he verified on oath before a notary public at St. Augustine’s, he declared 
that the archives remaining in his charge were those containing the correspondence 
with his government, which had been carried on by himself and the preceding 
governors, relating to the employments filled by the several functionaries ; that he 
had no documents which had any relation direct or indirect to the property and 
sovereignty of the nation ; and, in one word, that the archives in question were a 
particular property, which he was bound to deliver to his captain-general, and 
were positively exempted in the treaty. 

It might be rash to pronounce dogmatically on the merits of General Jackson. 
His habits of military command rendered him, it is probable, less placable, less 
courteous than a civilian would have been found ; but it is due to truth to add 
that the representation of the diflferences above described, put forth by another 
band, show a laudable anxiety on his part not to proceed to extremities, associated 
with a stern soldierlike determination to fulfil his duty. The statement made 
in his vindication contains some facts of interest, which may not improperly find a 
place here. According to this, on information given to the alcade that public 
documents or records required by individuals to enable them to prosecute their 
claims were in the possession of a person of the name of Sousa, he <4kiinunicat^ 
the fact, by petition, to the governor. On this a commission was given in 
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writing to Colonel Walton, to the alcade, and to Colonel Miller, the clerk of the 
county, authorizing them to wait on Sousa and request him to exhibit, and deliver 
to them, all such public documents as were in his possession relating to the 
property in the Floridas, which no individual had a right to retain, and, in case of 
his refusal, to report the fact to the governor. When these gentlemen waited on 
Sousa, on the morning of the 21st, he exhibited two open boxes, containing 
papers, which he said belonged to the military department and to the revenue, 
and which were intrusted to him by the late governor for safe keeping. On 
examining the papers, those sought for were found, together with three other 
records of suits between individuals involving the title to property in West 
Florida. A demand was then made of these papers, but refused by Sousa, on the 
ground that he had no control over them ; but he declared that he would imme- 
diately communicate the demand, which was made to him in writing, to the late 
governor. 

“ These facts being reported to the governor, he commissioned Colonel Butler 
and Colonel Walton, secretary of West Florida, accompanied by the alcade, to 
make a demand of the papers, and, in case of a refusal, to require Sousa to 
accompany them to the governor’s office. They accordingly went to his house, 
between eleven and twelve o’clock on the 22nd, where they found Sousa, and 
made the demand ; when he informed them that he had sent the papers to Colonel 
Callava’s. He was then brought before the governor, and on being interrogated, 
acknowledged that the particular papei*s required had been in his possession; 
that they related to property in this country ; that they were in certain boxes 
with other papers, which he had delivered into the keeping of Colonel Callava’s 
steward, and that they were then in Callava’s house. A written commission 
was given to Colonel Butler and Doctor Bronaugh, accompanied by the alcade, 
to repair to the house of Colonel Callava to make a demand of him of these 
papers ; and, in case of a refusal, to require Colonel Callava and the steward to 
appear before the governor. 

‘‘ About five o’clock in the evening they repaired to the house of Colonel Callava, 
and found him surrounded by Spanish officers in uniform, with their side-arms, 
having just returned from a dinner-party. Colonel Butler immediately stated his 
business, and made a demand of the papers which had been taken to his house 
by Sousa, in contempt of the authority of the governor. 'Colonel Callava said 
that Sousa was acting only as his servant, that he himself was responsible ; but 
that he claimed the privilege allowed him by the law of nations; that he could 
not be p^seeded against as a private individual ; that he held the papers as 
late and that his pbwers as commissioner were still in force; that if 

among the papers "ttat were in his possession any should be found which 
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ought to be surrendered under the treaty, if demanded of him as commissioner, 
in writing, he would comply. 

“ Colonel Butler then stated his orders, which were read to Callava, and then 
informed him, that the governor was acting in his civil capacity in the execution 
of the laws ; that a formal complaint had been made that these papers were impro* 
perly withheld, and that the governor could not recognise Colonel Callava in any 
other capacity than a common individual, while in the execution of duties under 
the laws. He demanded the papers, which were refused ; he then required him to 
appear at the governor’s office, which he also refused ; upon which Colonel Butler 
stated that he was setting at defiance the authority of the governor in the execu- 
tion of the laws, and that he might expect the consequence : he still persisted in 
his refusal ; but when these gentlemen were about to withdraw, he said that on a 
list being given to him, the papers should be delivered to Colonel Butler if found 
in the boxes ; to this Colonel Butler, and those who accompanied him, acceded 
and withdrew. Shortly after the alcade. Judge Breckenridge, returned and pre- 
sented him the list, at the same time stating that Colonel Butler and Dr. Bro- 
naugh would call in two hours, and expect then to receive the papers. Colonel 
Callava then said that the list must be first transmitted, and the demand made of 
him as commissioner; and then he must have time to give his reply. After the two 
hours had elapsed, which was about nine o’clock p.m., Colonel Butler and Dr. Bro- 
naugh, with the alcade, and accompanied by a guard under Lieutenant Mounts, 
proceeded to the house of Colonel Callava. They found the door locked, and 
demanded entrance three times distinctly without receiving any answer. It was 
then discovered that the door on the opposite side was open, and several officers 
were sitting, without candle, in the porch. When Colonel Callava was demanded, 
no one replied. Colonel Butler then stepped into the house, and entered one of the 
rooms in which a light was burning, and in which there was a bed ; on examina- 
tion of which, Colonel Callava was found lying on it with his coat off. He rose, 
apparently much astonished ; the demand for the papers, as agreed upon, was 
renewed ; he persisted in his refusal. When told he must prepare to go before the 
governor, he replied he would not quit his house alive. He was then assured that 
force would be used. Colonel Butler said he hoped he would not render it neces- 
sary; that he might consider himself forced then. On his still refusing, the 
officer of the guard was called in ; he then put on his uniform coat, and was con- 
ducted to the governor. 

On his entering the office, lie was requested by the governor to take a seat at 
the table. The governor informed him of the nature of the business for which he 
was called, and that he was required to answer whether a certain box^otitaining 
papers had not been delivered into his possession by Sousa. He requested per- 
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missicm to put down liis answer in Spanish, which was granted. He began to 
dictate a protest against the proceedings, on the ground of his being a commis- 
sioner on the part of Spain, &c., but was interrupted, and requested to say 
whether he would or would not answer the question propounded to him directly. 
He then positively refused ; on which the steward, Fullaratt, was examined, and 
said that the boxes were delivered to him by Sousa and were then in Callava's 
house. 

The governor now stated to Callava that he had been officially informed that the 
papers demanded had been seen in the possession of Sousa ; that by Sousa’s confes- 
sion they were delivered in certain boxes to Callava’s steward, and that they were 
then in his house. He was therefore advised to deliver them up, or his refusal 
would be considered a contempt of the governor’s authority. Callava persisted in 
his refusal nearly two hours, still alleging that he was privileged as a commissioner 
and not responsible as an individual, and making impassioned appeals to the 
bystanders against the procedure, and at the same time against the indignity 
offered to a person of his rank and distinction. He was repeatedly told by the 
governor that he could not view him in any other light than as an individual who 
had in his possession documents which no individual had a riirht to retain. That 
under the second article of the treaty all papers relative to the property of the 
country were to be delivered up ; that it concerned the inhabitants, whose right 
and title were involved ; that for their protection, and those claiming under them, 
it was his duty to place them in the house of the alcade for safe keeping. He 
warned Colonel Callava of the consequences of his refusal, and reiterated his 
demand. Every means being at last found unavailing, Colonel Callava, as also 
Sousa and the stew^ard, were committed to prison by the governor, until the papers 
should be obtained. 

A guard had been placed at Colonel Callava^s house, with strict orders that 
everything should be kept exactly in the same state in which it was left. The 
next morning the governor gave a special commission to Colonel Wilson, secre- 
tary, Colonel Miller, Mr. Shannon, and Mr. Brownjohn, accompanied by the 
alcade, to go to the house of the ex-governor, and to open the box containing the 
papers ; those which had been enumerated, and had been demanded of Callava, 
if found, to be taken and brought to the governor’s office, and to close the box . 
and place a seal upon it. 

** This was accordingly done, and in one of the boxes recently sealed by Callava, 
the papers were found, and accordingly deposited at the office of the governor. 
An order was then issued for the release cf Colonel Callava, of Sousa, and the 
steward.” 

From this statement it certainly appears that the resistance offered by Callava 
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to cne authority of Jackson was unjustifiable. His motive was believed to have 
been an anxiety to prevent inquiry respecting certain recently-made grants in 
which he or some of his friends were interested. 

The attention of the people of the United States was at this period called to 
Texas. Smuggling was alleged to be there carried on with a high hand. If/’ 
said the National Intelligencer*’ of the 30th of August^ ‘‘ political motives some 
years ago induced the president to seize on Amelia Island, the same reasons, but 
in tenfold greater force, call for the occupation of Texas.” The editor added : “ A 
great number of our countrymen have gone and are going there. The country 
has no regular system of laws. Bands of armed men, speaking our language, 
hover over the frontier.” 

The article proceeded to contend that the outlaws of Texas ought to be in some 
way controlled through the interposition of the United States. It concluded with 
some remarks on a hint thrown out, recommending that a part of the territory 
of Spain should be formally occupied. “ It is hardly advisable,” said the 
writer, having just settled our old dispute wdth Spain, to begin a new one ; not to 
speak of the considerations of public law involved in the matter. If we are to 
take possession of territory adjoining us, whenever it becomes a harbour for smug- 
glers and fugitives from justice, there would be no end of our occupation of terri- 
tory till we got the whole continent to ourselves ; the north pole at one extremity 
and the Atlantic and Pacific oceans washing the shores all round besides. On 
this principle, we should long ago have occupied the Canadas on the north, and 
the West India islands on the south. No, no; this will not do. Seize what vvc 
might, we should still leave something ungrasped. It is inconvenient to us to 
have territory contiguous to us belonging to others ; but to extend our limits in 
the hope of avoiding it would only be to exchange one line for another ; we should 
have contiguous territory siill. We are, therefore, perfectly satisfied with the 
limits we have, and hope never to see them transgressed, unless by an amicable 
understanding with our neighbour to chase those whom she cannot control, or in 
actual pursuit of the violators of the law of nations. It only requires the means 
at the disposal of government to be employed, to remove all the evils which the 
country is likely to suffer from that quarter.” 

The anniversary of American independence was celebrated this year in many of 
the cities with great parade. In an address delivered at New York by the 
Honourable John Quincy Adams, the orator commenced with the origin of 
society, tracing from the dark ages to the era of North American independence, 
the usurpations of monarchy and the priesthood, and the submission of men to 
their authority, until obtaining, through the lapse of ages, a knowledge of their 
rights, they saw them at length in their full extent, and the men of America | 
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burst asunder the Liliputian ties which had bound them down, and declared in the 
most solemn manner the only true principles of government, asserting the equal 
rights of man and the supremacy of the popular w'ill. He read over the American 
declaration of independence, and pointed out in what consisted the importance of 
that event and the reasons which recommended its perpetual commemoration. 
That it proclaimed separation from Great Britain, however great an incident that 
might be justly considered, he argued was of less importance than the solemn 
denial, then for the first time made, of the emanation of all rights and power 
from kings, and the assertion of their originating with the people. Hb traced the 
history of the United States up to that period, exulted in its progress in science 
and literature, and warmly eulogized a system of government which, securing 
equal rights, had endured for more than one generation of men.'' 

It had long been a maxim put forth by some persons of high authority, that 
America ought to manufacture for herself,” and this idea had become popular 
during the late war. The depression witnessed after peace had been restored did 
not in any way shake its credit, and many petitions were presented praying that 
encouragement might be given to the artisans of America by imposing additional 
duties on British manufactures. The subject was thought sufficiently important 
to be referred to a committee, but the result of the inquiry was a report unfavour- 
able to the prayer of the petitioners. Another committee was appointed to 
inquire whether any and what steps should be taken with regard to the slave- 
trade. The decision was tliat it might be expedient to concede to the British 
a qualified right of visitation and search with a view to the suppression of the 
slave-trade. 

Brighter prospects began to open on the United States in the autumn, and it was 
found that the industry of the country was in a better condition than it had been 
for a considerable period. It was asserted and successfully maintained, that the 
existing imposts would not press too heavily on the American manufacturer. 
Bounties and premiums were declared to be unnecessary, and it was predicted 
that the manufacturing interest would extend and thrive by the operation of more 
natural and unchangeable causes, the cheapness of the country, and the enterprise 
and skill of the inhabitants. At this period the extensive factories in Pawtucket 
were in full operation, and the demand for cotton fabrics on the increase. They 
were required for the clothing of slaves working in the plantations of Louisiana. 
In other parts a correspondent movement was traced, and the apprehension and 
despondency which had long prevailed were in a great degree abated. 

During this year Missouri was admitted as a state into the union, forming the 
eleventh state added to the thirteen confederated states which signed the decla- 
ration of independence, making the present number of the United States twenty- 
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four. The proposition for its admission, in the session of 1819, produced vehe- 
ment discussion in the congress, and excited an intense interest throughout the 
whole union. The inhabitants of Missouri, the territory having been considered 
as a part of Louisiana, had derived from their connection with the Spaniards and 
French the custom, which they deemed equivalent to the right, of possessing 
slaves ; it was proposed, in admitting the territory to the privileges of a state, to 
prevent the increase and to insure the ultimate abolition of slavery, by the inser- 
tion of the following clause : — “ Provided, that the further introduction of slavery 
or involuntary servitude be prohibited, except for the punishiiient of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted ; and that all the children born within 
the said state after the admission thereof into the union shall be free at the age 
of twenty-five years.” Judging from the previous views and measures of the 
general government, in similar and analogous cases, it could hardly have been 
conjectured that the result of proposing such a limited and qualified restriction 
would be doubtful. The House of Representatives, after a short but animated 
debate, refused to pass the bill without the restriction ; but the Senate refused to 
pass the bill with it ; consequently the bill itself was lost, and Missouri still continued 
under her former territorial government. Such was the rapidity with which the 
several proceedings passed in the two houses of congress, that it was scarcely 
known beyond its walls that such a question was agitated, before it was decided. 
When it came to be generally known what principles had been advanced, what 
votes had been given, with what ardour and vehemence the advocates of slavery 
liad urged their demands, not merely upon the justice, the reason, and good sense 
of congress, but upon their interests, their prejudices, and their fears ; by how 
slender a majority a measure had been checked, which, in the estimation of many 
of the best friends of American liberty, would have been productive of incalculable 
and interminable mischiefs, it excited a feeling of universal surprise and alarm. 
It is instructive to observe that many of the stanchest advocates of liberal ideas, 
who delighted in appropriating to themselves exclusively the name of republicans, 
sufihred their jealousy of the interference of the congress in the internal govern- 
ment of an individual state to engage them on the side of the perpetuators of 
slavery. Jefferson, who prided himself in being the devoted friend of liberty, thus 
expresses himself: The real question, as seen in the states afflicted with this 
unfortunate population, is, are our slaves to be presented with freedom and a 
dagger ? For, if congress has the power to regulate the conditions of the inha- 
bitants of the states within the states, it will be but another exercise of that power 
to declare that all shall be free. Are we then to see again Athenian and Lace- 
! demonian confederacies? — to wage another Peloponnesian w^ar to settle the 
! ascendancy between them ? Or is this the tocsin of merely a servile war ? That 
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remains to be seen ; but not, I hope, by you or me. Surely they will parley awhUci 
and give us time to get out of the way.” The consequence of this combination 
of the advocates of the sovereignty of individual states with those who make a traffic 
of the bodies of their fellow-men was the passing of the bill for the admission of 
Missouri in the next session of the congress, without the restricting clause ; a cir- 
cumstance which occasioned the deep regret and mortification of most of the 
inhabitants of the northern states, and excited feelings which it has. been feared I 
by many may ultimately lead to a dissolution of the union. | 

The year 1821 witnessed a considerable improvement in the financial situation 
of the United States. From the report of the secretary, it appeared that the j 
payment into the treasury to the 30th of September amounted to 16,219,197 dol- 
lars 70 cents ; viz., customs, 10,068,394 dollars 85 cents ; public lands, 940,980 i 
dollars 35 cents ; arrears of internal duties and direct taxes, 69,867 dollars 26 
cents; bank dividends, 105,000 dollars; incidental receipts, 21,581 dollars 51 
cents; repayment, 13,373 dollars 73 cents; loan, 5,000,000 dollars. The pay- 
ments expected during the fourth quarter were estimated at 3,595,278 dollars 14 
cents; viz., customs, 3,000 dollars ; public lands, 360,000 dollars; moneys reco- 
vered out of the advances made in the war department before July 1, 1815, 120,000 
dollars ; balances of military appropriations carried to the account of the surplus 
fund, 90,278 dollars 14 cents; direct taxes, internal duties, and incidental receipts, 
25,000 dollars ; making the total amount estimated to be received into the trea- 
sury, during the year 1821, 19,814,475 dollars 84 cents; which, added to the 
balance in the treasury on the 1st of January last, of 1,198,461 dollars 21 cents, 
made the aggregate amount of 21,012,937 dollars 5 cents. 

^'The application of this sum, for the year 1821, was estimated as follows: — 

The payments up to the 30th of September amounted to 15,665,288 dollars 47 
cents; viz., civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous, 1,772,717 dollars 30 cents; mili- 
tary service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian department, revolutionary 
and military pensions, arming the militia, and arrearages prior to the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, 1817, 4,872,865 dollars 78 cents ; naval service, including the gradual 
increase of the navy, 2,603,592 dollars 75 cents; public debt (including 591,611 
dollars 30 cents of Mississippi stock), 6,406,112 dollars 64 cents. During the 
fourth quarter, it was estimated that the payments would amount to 3,680,000 
dollars; viz., civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous, 690,000 dollars ; military ser- 
vice 290,000 dollars; naval service, 700,000 dollars; public debt, 1,900,000 
dollars; making the aggregate amount of 19,235,288 dollars 47 cents ; which, ! 
being deducted from the sum of 21,012,937 dollars 5 cents, would leave in the 
treasury, on the ist day of January, 1822, a balance estimated at 1,777,648 dol- 
lars 68 cents. 
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^^The financial estimates for 1822 were the following :—»Tbe revenue was calcu- 
lated at 16,110,000 dollars; viz., customs, 14,000,000 dollars; public lands, 

1.600.000 dollars; bank dividends, 350,000 dollars; arrears of direct tax and inter- 
nal duties, 76,000 dollars ; moneys recovered out of advances made in the war 
department, before the Ist of July, 1816, 60,000 dollars; incidental receipts, 

26.000 dollars. 

^^The expenditure was estimated at 14,947,661 dollars 80 cents; viz., civil, 
diplomatic, and miscellaneous, 1,664,297 dollars; public debt, 5,722,867 dollars 
1 cent; military services, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian department, 
revolutionary and military pensions, arming the militia, and arrearages prior to 
the 1st of January, 1817, 5,108,097 dollars 62 cents; naval service, including the 
gradual increase of the navy, 2,462,410 dollars 27 cents. 

‘^The receipts of the year would, therefore, exceed the estimated expenditure by 
1,162,338 dollars 20 cents; so that, after discharging the difference between the 
balance in the treasury, on the 1st of January, 1822, and the balance of appropri- 
ation chargeable upon it, there would remain in the treasury on the Ist of January, 
1823, a balance estimated at 671,375 dollars 50 cents.’ ^ 

The financial situation of the country will be better understood from the follow- 
ing summary, founded on official documents, published in January, 1822. 

‘^The whole estimated expenditure of the American government, for the year 
1822, now commencing, is less than 16,000,000 dollars, or considerably less 
than 3,500,000/. sterling. This covers the charges of the civil list, the army, the 
navy, and the interest of the debt ; and constitutes about one-eighteenth part of 
the annual outlay of the English government under the same heads. 

1. The civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous head of charge amounts to above 

1.600.000 dollars, — not near so much as 400,000/. — not half so much as the cost 
of his majesty’s own household establishment here, — a disproportion which, after 
making due allowance for the excess of pageantry which always has existed, and 
some of which, doubtless, ought to exist, between a monarchy, however limited, 
and a republic, may still justly give rise to very serious reflections among the 
thinking members of this impoverished and distressed community. 

‘‘ 2. The interest on the debt of the United States, including also a sum for the 
reimbursing the holders of a certain portion and description of it, does not exceed 

5.700.000 dollars, or about 1,270,000/. 

“ 3. Besides the above sum, there is a clear and real sinking fund of about 

4.300.000 dollars, equal to more than one fourth of the whole annual expenditure, 
and equivalent to one-twentieth part of the whole unredeemed debt ; whereas, the 
real sinking fund of this country does not, we apprehend, on the highest calcula- 
tion, much exceed l-300tlu 
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4. Again, the military service of the United States, including ordnance, fortifi- 
cations, and pensions, is stated at a little more than five millions of dollars — ^actu- 
ally less, if we remember right, than our ordnance estimates alone. 

The charge for the American navy, which includes not only the vessels building, 
so formidable for their size and force, but the squadrons which keep the sea in 
all parts of the world, and which maintain with so much vigour and efficiency 
the commercial rights of American citizens, and the honour of the national 
flag, is estimated at the modest sum of 2,450,000 dollars, or less than 700,000Z. 
sterling. ” 

This was put forth at the time as an instructive lesson to the ancient monarchies 
of Europe. It might be specially required at that moment by one of them, and it 
might not very improperly be from time to time brought before them all. That a 
profligate expenditure has often been witnessed in every kingdom, is beyond all 
question ; but more recent experience has proved, that wasting the resources of a 
country is not exclusively confined to monarchies, and that republics can fall into 
the same evil ways. No system of government has yet been devised that can 
effectually root out selfishness, or render malversations in connection with the 
administration of a great people under all circumstances impossible. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The Spanish colonies in South America at this period were anxious to render 
themselves independent of the mother country. A lengthened struggle had been 
maintained ; it became clear that Spain by her own power could not reduce the 
revolters to submission^ and other powers manifested no disposition to do it for 
her. England, remembering the part Spain had acted when her North American 
dependencies claimed to be recognized as a sovereign state, could not be expected 
to interfere, and from that day the cause of Spanish royalty in the colonies 
became more and more hopeless. From the South American states repeated 
overtures had been made, calling for a recognition of them as independent 
republics by the government of North America. Whatever view had been taken 
of the merits of the contest in that quarter, the wishes of the Spanish insurgents 
had not been gratified ; but now it was thought the time had arrived when their 
separation from Spain de facto could not be doubted; and, in March, 1822, a 
message from the president recommended a formal recognition of the new 
republics. The reasoning which justified this step was thus explained in the 
message : — 

“ When the result of such a contest is manifestly settled, the new governments have a 
claim to recognition by other powers which ought not to bo resisted. Civil wars too often 
excite feelings which the parties cannot control. The opinion entertained by other powers 
as to the result may assuage those feelings and promote an accommodation between them, 
useful and honourable to both. The delay which has been observed in making a decision 
on this important subject will, it is presumed, have afforded an unequivocal proof to Spain, 
as it must have done to other powers, of the high respect entertained by the United States 
for her rights, and of their determination not to interfere with them. The provinces 
belonging to this hemisphere are our neighbours, and have 6uc(^ively, as each portion of 
the country acquired its independence, pressed their recognition, by an appeal to facts not 
to be contested, and which they thought gave them a just title to it. To motives of 
interest this government has invariably disclaimed all pretension, being resolved to take ho 
part in the controversy, or other measures in regard to it, which should not merit the 
sanction of the civilized world. To other claims a just sensibility has been always felt and 
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fmnklj acknowledged ; but they, in tbemselyes, could never become an adequate cause of 
action. It was incumbent on ibis government to look to every important fact and circum- 
stance on which a sound opinion could be formed, which has been done. When we regard, 
then, the great length of time which this war has been prosecuted, the complete success 
which has attended it in favour of the provinces, the present condition of the parties, and 
the utter inability of Spain to produce any change in it, we are compelled to conclude that 
its fate is settled, and that the provinces which have declared their independence, and are 
in the enjoyment of it, ought to be recognized. 

“ Of the views of the Spanish government on this subject no particular information has 
been recently received. It may be presumed that the successful progress of the revolution 
through such a long series of years, gaming strength and extending annually in etery 
diMotion, and embracing by the late events, with little exception, all the dominions of l^win 
south of the United States on this continent, placing thereby the complete sovereignty 
over the whole in the hands of the people, will reconcile the parent country to an accommo- 
dation with them on the basis of their unqualified independence. Nor has any authentic 
infomtation been recently received of the disposition of other powers respecting it. A 
sincere desire has been cherished to act in concert with them in the proposed recognition, of 
which several were some time past duly apprized, but it was understood that they were not 
prepared for it. The immense space between those powers, even those which border on the 
Atlantic, and these provinces, makes the movement an affair of less interest and excite- 
ment to them than to us. It is probable, therefore, that they have been less attentive to 
its progress than we have been. It may be presumed, however, that the late events will 
dispel all doubt of the result. 

In proposing this measure, it is not contemplated to change thereby in the slightest 
manner our friendly relations with either of the parties, but to observe in all respects as 
lieretofore the most perfect neutrality between them. . Of this friendly disposition an assur- 
ance will be given to the government of Spain, to whom it is presumed it will be, as it 
ought to be, satisfactory. The measure is proposed under a thorough conviction that it is in 
strict accord with the law of nations ; that it is just and right as to the parties ; and that the 
United States owe it to their station and character in the world, as well as to their essential 
iatevesta, to adopt it.*' 


Tim maaeige of the president caused the following letter to be addressed by 
Joaqntfi de Anduaga to the secretary of state 

•* WMhbiglmi, Mardi % 18tt2. 

«Siil> 

^ In the ^ National Intelligenoer ’ of this day 1 have seen the meaaage sent by 
tim jpmai^faftnt to the House of Bepreaeatatives, in which he proposes the reoognitioB the 
United 'States of tiie inamgent governments of .South America. How great my surprise 
was may be aatiljr judged by any one acquainted with the eonduot of %iun towards this 
lapubKoi and who kaows the immense sacrifices whioh i^e has made to preserve her frimid- 
ihtp. la fimt, who ooutd think that in retmn for the cession of her most important pro- 
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vinoes in this hemisphere,— -for the forgetting of the plunder of her oommerce by American 
citisens, — for the privileges granted to their navy, — and for as great proofs of friendship as 
one nation can give another, this executive would propose that the insurrection of the ultra- 
marine possessions of Spain should be recognized ? And moreover, will not his astonidi* 
ment be augmented to see that this power is desirous to give the destructive example of 
sanctioning the rebellion of provinces which have received no offence from the mother 
country, to those to whom she has granted the participation of a free constitution, and to 
whom she has extended all the rights and prerogatives of Spanish citizens ? In vain will a 
parallel be attempted to be drawn between the emancipation of this republic and that which 
the Spanish rebels attempt ; and history is sufficient to prove that if a harassed and perse- 
cuted province has a right to break its chains, others, loaded with benefits, elevated to the 
high rank of freemen, ought only to bless and embrace more closely the protecting country 
which has bestowed such favours upon them. 

But even admitting that morality ought to yield to policy, what is the present state of 
Spanish America, and what are its governments, to entitle them to recognition ? Buenos 
Ayres is sunk in the most complete anarchy, and each day sees new despots produced, who 
disappear the next. Peru, conquered by a rebel army, has near the gates of its capital 
another Spanish army, aided by part of the inhabitants. In Chili, an individual suppresses 
the sentiments of the inhabitants, and his violence presages a sudden change. On the coast 
of Firma, also, the Spanish banners wave, and the insurgent generals arc occupied in quar- 
relling with their own compatriots, who prefer taking the part of a free power to that of 
being the slave of an adventurer. In Mexico, too, there is no government ; and the result 
of the questions which the chiefs commanding there have put to Spain, is not known. 
Where then are those governments which ought to be recognized ; where the pledges of their 
stability ; where the proof that those provinces will not return to a union with Spain, when 
so many of their inhabitants desire it; and in line, where the right of the United States to 
sanction and declare legitimate a rebellion without cause, and the event of which is not even 
decided ? 

‘‘ I do not think it necessary to prove that, if the state of Spanish America were such as 
it is represented in the message ; that if the existence of its governments were certain and 
established ; that if the possibility of its re-union with Spain were so indisputable, and that 
if the justice of its recognition were so evident, the powers of Europe, interested in gaining 
the friendship of countries so important for their commerce, would have been negligent in 
fulfilling it. But seeing how distant the prospect is of even this result, and faithful to the 
ties which unite them with Spain, they await the issue of the contest, and abstain from 
doing a gratuitous injury to a friendly government, the advantages of which are doubtfid 
and the odium certain. Such will be that which Spain will receive from the United States 
in case the recognition proposed in the message should take effect ; and posterity will be no 
less liable to wonder that the power which has received the most proofs of the friendship of 
Spain should be the one delighted with being the first to take a step which could only have 
been expected from another that had been injured. 
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Altbongh I could enlarge upon this disagreeable subject, 1 think it useless to do so» 
because the sentiments which the message ought to excite in the breast of every Spaniard 
can be no secret to you. Those which the king of Spain will experience at a notification so 
unexpected will be doubtless very disagreeable ; and at the same time that I hasten to com- 
municate it to his majesty, I think it my duty to protest, as I do solemnly protest, against 
the recognition of the governments mentioned of the insurgent provinces of South America 
by the United States ; declaring that it can in no way, now or at any time, lessen or inva- 
lidate in the least the. right of Spain to the said provinces, or to employ whatever means 
may be in her power to re-unite them to the rest of her dominions. 

“ I pray you, Sir, to be pleased to lay this protest before the president ; and I flatter 
myself that, convinced of the solid reasons wliich have dictated it, he will suspend the 
measure which he has proposed to congress, and that he will give to his Catholic majesty 
this proof of his friendship and of his justice. 

I remain, with the most distinguished consideration, praying Cjjpd to guard your life 
many years, your most obedient humble servant, 

Joaquin de Anduaga.’* 

“ John Q. Adams, Secretary of State.** 

In the answer given to the letter of Anduaga, the state of South America 
with regard to Spain having been referred to, the course taken by the United 
States was vindicated. It was asserted that the government of the United 
States, far from consulting the dictates of a policy questionable in its morality, 
has yielded to an obligation of duty of the highest order, by recognizing as inde- 
pendent states nations which, after deliberately asserting their right to that 
character, have maintained and established it against all the resistance which had 
been or could be brought to oppose it. This recognition is neither intended to 
invalidate any right of Spain, nor to affect the employment of any means which 
she may yet be disposed or enabled to use with the view of re-uniting those pro- 
vinces to the rest of her dominions. It is the mere acknowledgment of existing 
facts, with the view to the regular establishment, with the nations newly formed, of 
those relations, political and commercial, which is the moral obligation of civilized 
and Christian nations to entertain reciprocally with one a:nother. 

It will not be necessary to discuss with you a detail of facts upon which your 
information appears to be materially different from that which has been commu- 
nicated to this government, and is of public notoriety ; nor the propriety of the 
denominations which you have attributed to the inhabitants of the South 
American provinces. It is not doubted that other and more correct views of the 
whole subject will very shortly be taken by your government, and that it, as well 
us the other European governments, will show that deference to the example of the 
United States which you urge as the duty or the policy of the United States to show 
to theirs. The effect of the example of one independent nation upon the councils 
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and measures of another can be just only as far as it is voluntary; and as the 
United States desire that their example should be followed, so it is their intention 
to follow that of others upon no other principle. They confidently rely that the 
time is at hand when all the governments of Europe friendly to Spain, and Spain 
herself, will not only concur in the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
American nations, hut in the sentiment that nothing will tend more effectually 
to the welfare and happiness of Spain than the universal concurrence in that 
recognition.” 

The subject was referred to the House ofRepresentatives, who reported in favour 
of the recommendation of the president, and their report was subsequently 
approved in the house, being opposed by only one dissenting voice. Envoys were 
shortly after sent to the new republics to represent the United States, and the 
mission to Mexico jras given to GeneralJackson. 

In a message from the executive power of Colombia to the first constituent 
congress of that republic, in April, 1823, the conduct of the United States was 
acknowledged as giving a sublime example of justice in solemnly recognizing the 
independence and sovereignty of the states of South America. ‘‘ That nation,” it 
proceeded to say, ‘‘ the cradle of the liberties of the world, has perceived with 
satisfaction that this public act was due to policy and sound reason ; and the 
illustrious members of its government have by such conduct added fresh lustre to 
the glories of a free people and to its own. There is now residing in this capital 
a man from that government, by whose means we are informed of the free senti- 
ments by which it is animated towards us, and of its disposition to commence and 
to establish relations with this republic.” 

The negotiations with England on the subject of a boundary-line were brought 
to an amicable conclusion this summer. The limits fixed w ere thus described 

“ Beginning at a stone monument, erected by Andrew Ellicot, Esq., in the year 1817, on 
the south bank or shore of the river Irequois, or Cataragni (now called the St. Lawrence), 
which monument bears south 74 degrees 45 minutes west, and is one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty yards distant from the stone church in the Indian village of St. Regis, and 
indicates the point at which the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude strikes the said river ; 
thence running north 35 degrees 45 seconds west, into the river, on a line at right angles 
with the southern shore, to a point one hundred yards south of the opposite island, called 
Cornwall Island ; thence turning westerly and passing round the southern and western 
sides of said island, keeping one hundred yards distant therefrom, and following the cur- ‘ 
vatures of its shores to a point opposite to the north-west comer or angle of said island ; 
thence to and along the middle of the main river, until it approaches the eastern extremity 
of Barnhart's Island ; thence northerly along the channel which divides the last-men- 
tioned island from the Canada shore^— keeping one hundred yards distant from the island 
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antil it approaches Sheik’s Island ; thenee along the middle of the strait which divides 
Barnhart’s and Sheik’s islands, to the channel called the Long Sault, which separates the 
two last-mentioned islands from the Lower Long Sault Island ; thence westerly (crossing 
the centre of the last-mentioned o^nel) until it approaches within one hundred yards of 
the north shore of the Lower Sault Island ; thence up the north branch of the river, keeping 
to the north of and near the Lower Sault Island ; and also north of and near the Upper 
Sault (sometimes called Baxter’s) Island, and south of the two small islands to the western 
extremity of the Upper Sault or Baxters Island; thence passing between the two islands 
called the Cuts, to the middle of the river above ; thence along the middle of the river, 
keeping to the north of Christler’s Island and of the small island next above it, — until it 
approaches the north-east angle of Goose-Neck Island ; thence along the passage which 
divides the last-mentioned island from the Canada shore, keeping one hundred yards from 
the island, to the upper end of the same ; thence south of and near the two small islands 
called the Nut Islands ; thence north of and near the island called Dry, or Smuggler’s 
Island ; thence passing to the north of the island called Isle au Rapide Platt ; thence along 
the north side of the last-mentioned island, keeping one hundred yards from the shore to 
the upper end thereof ; thenco along the middle of the river, keeping to the south of and 
near the islands called Cousson (or Tussin) and Presque Isle ; thence up the river, keeping 
north of and near the several Gallop Isles, and also of Tick, Tibbet’s, and Caunny islands ; 
and south of Duck, Drummond, and Sheep islands ; thence along the middle of the river 
north of Gull Island, Bluff Island, and to the south of Grenadier Island, until it approaches 
the east end of Well’s Island ; thence to the north of Well’s Island and along the strait 
which divides it from Rowe’s Island, until it approaches the north-east point of Grindstone 
Island ; thence to the north of Grindstone Island, until it approaches the southern point of 
Hickory Island ; thence passing to the south of Hickory Island and of the two small 
islands lying near its southern extremity ; thence to the south of Grand or Long Island, 
keeping near its southern shore and passing the north of Carlton Island, until it arrives 
opposite to the south-western point of said Grand Island, in Lake Ontario ; thence passing 
to the north of Grenadier, Fox, Stony, and the Gallop islands in Lake Ontario, and to the 
south of and near the islands called the Ducks, to the middle of the said lake ; thence wes- 
ievly along the middle of the said lake to a point opposite the mouth of the Niagara river ; 
thence to and up the middle of the said river to the Great Falls ; thence up the falls, through 
the point of the Horse Shoe, keeping to the west of Tris or Goat Island, and of the group 
of email islands at its head, and following the bends of the river so as to enter the strait 
between Navy and Grand islands ; thence along the middle of the said strut to the head of 
Nnvy Islands ; thence to the west and south of and near to Grand and Beaver islands,-— 
and to the west of Strawberry, Squaw, and Bird islands, to Lake Erie ; thence southerly 
and westerly along the middle of Lake Erie, in a direction to enter the passage immediately 
lontii of Middle Island, being one of the easternmost of the group of islands lying in the 
westom part of the said lake ; thence along the said passage proceeding to the north of 
Cunningham's Island, of the three Bass Island^ and of ^e Wertem Sister, and to the south 
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af the islands cfdled the Hen and Chickens, and of the Eastern and Middle Sisters; thenoe 
to tlie middle of the month of the Detroit river, in a direction to enter the channel vriiioh 
divides Boishlanc and Sugar islands ; thence up the said channel to the west of Bois- 
blauc Island, and to the east of Sugar, Fox, and Stony islands, until it approaches Fightings 
or Great Turkey Island ; thence along the western side and near the shore of said last- 
mentioned island, to the middle of the river above the same ; thence along the middle of the 
said river, keeping to the south-east of and near Hog Island, and to the north-west of and 
near the island called Isle h la P^he, to Lake St. Glair ; thence through the middle of said 
lake, in a direction to enter the mouth or channel of the river St. Clair, which is usually 
denominated the Old Ship Channel ; thence along the middle of said channel, between 
Squirrel Island on the south-east, and Herson’s Island on the north-west, to the npper end 
of the last-mentioned island, which is nearly opposite to Point aux Chines, on the American 
shore ; thence along the middle of the river St. Clair, keeping to the west of and near the 
islands called Belle Ebvieve Isle and Isle aux Cerfis, to Lake Huron ; thence through the 
middle of Lake Huron in a direction to enter the strait or passage between Drummond's 
Island, on the west, and the Little Manitou Island on the oast ; tbence through the middle 
of the passage which divides the two last-mentioned islands ; thenoe turning northerly and 
westwardly around the eastern and north-eastern shores of Drummond's Island, and pro- 
ceeding in a direction to enter the passage between* the island of St. Joseph's and the Ameri- 
can shore, passing to the north of the intermediate islands. Thence up the said last-men- 
tioned passage, keeping near to the island of St. Joseph's, and passing to the north and 
east of Isle a la Crosse, until it strikes a line passing across the river at the head of St. 
Joseph's Island, and at the foot of the Neehish Rapids, which line denotes the termination 
of the boundary directed to be run by the sixth article of the treaty of Ghent. 

And the said commissioners do further decide and declare, that all the islands lying in 
the rivers, lakes, and water communications between the before-described boundary-line 
and the adjacent shores of Upper Canada, do, and each of them does, bek)ng to his Britannic 
majesty ; and that all the islands lying in the rivers, lakes, and water communications 
between the said hoimdary-line and the adjacent shores of the United States or their tem- 
tories do, and each of them does, belong to the United States of America, in confomity 
with the true intent of the second article of the said treaty of 1783, and of tbecixtb 
article of the treaty of Ghent." 

The decision of the emperor of Russia on the questions growing out of the 
treaty of Ghent, which had been submitted to him by consent of the British 
government and that of the United States, at this period transpired. To the 
latter it gave great satisfaction, as it was decidedly favourable to its views. " The 
decision,"’ said the * National Intelligencer,’ " is such as might have been 
expected from a justly-disposed and disinterested arbiter. The class of eai|es 
embraced by the third paragraph cannot be large, though there may be cases 
wbidi are embraced by it ; such, for example, as that of slaves which deserted to 
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the British force, under Nicholls, in Florida, and were carried off. 'fhe whole 
amount which, under this decision of the emperor, will become payable to 
citizens of the United States, cannot fall far short of two millions of dollars. 
Considerable time will necessarily elapse, we should suppose, before the claims 
can be liquidated, as they will have to be separately and judicially examined.” 

But at the moment the conduct of Russia in this, matter gave the United States 
such perfect content, in another it was expected to be at once their antagonist 
and that of Great Britain. The differences between Spain, Mexico, and Peru 
being still unadjusted, the rumour went forth that the powers, united by what was 
called “the Holy Alliance,” proposed assisting the mother country to put down 
the spirit of independence in South America. Great Britain and the United 
States, it was added, w^ere opposed to them. This subject was thus noticed in the 
“ Baltimore Morning Chronicle — 

“ A rumour has been afloat in this city for some days past that Mr. Rush had 
made an inquiry of our government, by the request of the English cabinet, to 
ascertain whether the United States were prepared to join England in a limited 
resistance to any attempt of the Holy Alliance upon the independence of the 
South American republics? We confess that we are credulous enough to believe 
not only this, but that England is prepared to join us in resisting all further 
attempts on the part of the allied powers to colonize this country. They have 
large possessions on this continent to defend from foreign aggression as well as 
the United States. England is jealous of Alexander’s power, and the settlement 
which he has formed on our western frontier has already been with the English 
cabinet a subject of remonstrance.” 

Whether a diplomatic communication of the nature of that described was 
made at this period or not, it is clear that the views of the American government 
were such as would have justified England in looking to it for co-operation 
against Spain, had it been consistent with her policy to require it. In his annual 
message to congress, the subject was thus treated by the president : — 

“ Of events in that quarter of the globe with which we have so much intercourse, and 
from which we derive our ori^n, we have always been anxious and interested spectators. 
The citizens of the United States cherish sentiments the most friendly in favour of the 
liberty and happiness of their fellow-men on that side of the Atlantic. In the wars of the 
European powers, in matters relating to themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does 
it comport with our policy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced, that we resent injuries or make preparations for our defence. With the move- 
ments^ in this hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. The political system of 
the allied powers is essentially different in this respect from that of America. This difference 
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proceeds from that which exists in their respective governments ; and to the defence of onr 
own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by 
the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled 
felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candour, and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any European power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere ; but with 
the governments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have on great consideration and just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any manner their 
destiny by any European power in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the United States, In the war between those new govern- 
ments and Spain we declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition ; and to this we 
have adhered, and shall continue to adhere, provided no change shall occur which, in the 
judgment of the competent authorities of this government, shall make a corresponding 
change on the part of the United States indispensable to their security. 

‘‘ The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe is yet unsettled. Of this 
important fact no stronger proof can be adduced than that the allied powers should have 
thought it proper, on any principle satisfactory to themselves, to have interposed by force in 
the internal concerns of Spain. To what extent such interpositions may bo carried on the j 
samo j>rinciple, is a question in which all independent powers, whose governments differ 
from theirs, are interested ; even those most remote, and surely none more so than the 
United States. Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at the earliest age of the , 
wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains tho same ; 1 
which is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers ; to consider the j 
government f/e facto as the legitimate government for us ; to cultivate friendly relations 
with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy ; meeting in all 
instances the just claims of every power-submitting to injuries from none. But in regard 
to those continents, circumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. It is impossi- 
bio that tho allied powers should extend their political system to any portion of either 
continent without endangering our peace and happiness ; nor can any one believe that oui 
southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally 
impossible, therefore, that we should behold such interposition, in any form, with indifference. 

If we look to the comparative strength and resources of Spain and those new governments, 
and their distance from each other, it must be obvious that she can never subdue them. It 
is still the true policy of the United States to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope 

that other powers will pursue the same course. 

«;if wo compare the present condition of our union with its actual state at the close of our 

revolution, the history of the world furnishes no example of a progress in improvement, m 
all the important circumstances which constitute the happiness of a nation, which bears any 
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Tosemblanoe to it. At the first epoch, our population did not exceed 3, 0(H), 000 ; by the 
last census it amounted to about 10,000,000 ; and, what is more extraordinaiy, it is almost 
altogether native, for the emigration from other countries has been inconsiderable. At the 
first epoch, half the territory within our acknowledged limits was uninhabited and a wilder- 
ness. Since then, new territory has been acquired of vast extent, comprising within it many 
rivers, particularly the Mississippi, the navigation of which to the ocean was of the highest 
importance to the original states. Over this territor 3 »^ our population has expanded in every 
direction, and new states have been established, almost equal in number to those which 
formed the first bond of our union.” 

Mr. Monroe supported his view of the increasing prosperity of the United States 
by glancing at the state of the revenue. After the depression which had been so 
long experienced, this was u subject naturally looked to with great interest. The 
president was able to mention facts of considerable importance, which were well 
calculated to allay the fears of those who had begun to take up the melancholy 
idea that the peace of Europe must prove the source of irreparable evil to America. 
He showed that things were approaching a more healthy state than had recently 
been known, and that the cheering language of a former day was more than justi- 
fied by what had since occurred. 

“ The actual condition of the public finances,” he remarked, “ more than realizes the 
favourable anticipations that were entertained of it at the opening of the last session of con- 
gress. On the Ist of January there was a balance in the treasury of 4,237,427 dollars and 
.55 cents. Prom that time to the 30th of September the receipts amounted to upwards of 
16,100,000 dollars, and the expenditure to 11,400,000 dollars. During the fourth quarter 
of the year it is estimated that the receipts will at least equal the expenditure ; and that 
there will remain in the treasury on the 1st day of January next a surplus of nearly 
9,000,000 of dollars. 

“ On the 1st of January, 1825, a large amount of the war debt and a part of the revolu- 
tionary debt become redeemable. Additional portions of the former will continue to become 
redeemable annually, until the year 1835. It is believed, however, that if the United States 
remain at peace, the whole of that debt may be redeemed by the ordinary revenue of those 
years during that period, under the provision of the act of March 3, 1817, creating the 
sinking fund ; and in that case the only part of the debt that will remain after the 3 rear 1835 
will be seven millions of five per cent, stock subscribed to the Bank of the United States, 
and the three per cent, revolutionary debt, amounting to 13,296,099 dollars 6 cents, both of 
which are redeemable at the pleasure of the government.” 

A hint, not to be mistaken, was given at the same time that the United States 
government would not regard with indifiference any attempts of European powers 
to form settlements in America. The message stated that,— - 

At the proposal of the Russian imperial government* made throiigh the miiiisier o£ the 
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emperor residing here, a full power and Instructions have been transmitted to the minister 
of the United States at St. Petersburg, to arrange by amicnblo negotiation the respeotiTO 
rights and interests of the two nations on the north-west coast, of this continent. A similar 
■ proposal had been made by his imperial majesty to the government of Great Britain, which 
has likewise been aooeded to. The government of the United States has been desirous by 
this friendly proceeding of manifesting the great value which they have invariably attached 
to the friendship of tho emperor, and their solicitude to cultivate the best understanding with 
his government. In the discussions to which this interest has given rise, and in the arrange- 
ments by which they may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a 
principle in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the Ame- 
rican continents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and main- 
tain, are henceforth not to bo considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” 

France, however, was the state supposed to be most intent on taking up arms 
against South American independence, and in the French papers Mr. Monroe and 
his message were very unceremoniously handled. They were answered both in 
the American and in the English journals. In the leading article of the “Times'' 
of the 6th January, 1824, it was remarked, — 

“ The French ultra journals are much perplexed by the message ol the pre- 
sident to congress, and by the favourable reception which (except in one or two 
contemptible cases) that bold state paper has experienced from the English press. 
The editors of the Etolle manifestly shake in their skins, and writhe under the 
lash thus inflicted on tlie plots of their masters against human freedom. Some 
judgment may perhaps be formed of the confusion thrown by Great Britain and 
North America united into the camp of the common enemy, from tlie more than 
habitual disorder which shows itself in the murmurs and exclamations of the 
Etoile, Mr. Monroe, who is not a ‘ sovereign' — ‘ who is the temporary president 
of a republic' — Gias taken the tone of a powerful monarch.' Yet the opinions 
which he has delivered ‘ have not yet received tho sanction of any of the autho- 
rities, even of the country where they appeared ; and in short, are as yet merely 
the opinions of a private individual.' Such are a few of the phrases which we 
have placed in juxtaposition from the Etoile, because they bear upon one point, 
and prove how utterly disorganized are the wits of these advocates for the ^ first 
principles of social order.' A direct attempt is here made by the Etoile to sever 
the chief magistrate of a powerful and enlightened nation from the body of the 
state which he represents. ‘ Not a sovereign !* No, but he is the acknowledged, 
— the elected head and organ of a great sovereign jieople, — one whose elevation 
cost his country neither a drop of blood nor a widow's tear, nor the beggary or 
banishment, the persecution or corruption, of a single human being among ten | 
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millions of men. An eminence thus achieved may well appear of questionable 
origin to an ultra; but let him consider his words. He calls Mr. Monroe a 
^temporary president;^ but is the power which he exercises a temporary power? 
It is, on the contrary, a prerogative which never dies, let who will be its trustee 
for the moment ; and vrhich, as Mr. Monroe has on this occasion employed it, has 
its sanction in the heart of every citizen among those millions who confided it to 
his hands. Will the Etoile venture to match the durability of any despotic throne 
in Europe with that of the president’s chair in North America? If so, we tell him 
that he is likely to lose his wager. Or will his patrons risk the fate of an expe- 
dition, or the chance of the policy announced by this * private individual,’ Mr. 
Monroe, being disclaimed by the ^ other authorities’ of the republic? We believe 
they are not so rash. The entire commentary of the unfortunate Etoile is an 
insult to the first article of his own creed, — ^viz. that a government and the nation 
for which it speaks must be identified.” 

It is rather a singular coincidence that the throne, the stability of which as 
compared with the constitution of the United States, the Etoile was challenged 
to guarantee, has not only since been overthrown, but the sovereignty established 
on its ruins has shared the same fate. 
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CHAPTER XXXIT. 

A LIVELY interest was taken by the people of North America in the struggle for 
independence in the neighbouring Spanish settlements. The feeling was from 
time to time strongly manifested in the House of Representatives. On the 26th of 
May, while the house remained in committee of the whole house on the state 
of the union, Mr. Clay rose, and said that he would ask a moment’s attention of 
the committee, whilst he said only one word in respect to a resolution which he 
had the honour to present some time ago. The resolution to which he referred 
w'as that which proposed an expression of the feelings of congress in regard to an 
attack supposed to be meditated by allied Europe upon the independence of 
Spanish America. He had offered that resolution in consequence of information 
disclosed in the president’s message, at the opening of the present session of 
congress ; and most certainly if the design imputed to the allies had really been 
entertained, every consideration connected with the interest, the safety, and even 
the independence of this country, called for the most deliberate attention to his 
proposition. But such a purpose, abominable as it would have been, ought not to 
be attributed upon any other than the strongest evidence. Events and circum- 
stances, subsequent to the communication of the message, evinced that if such a 
purpose were ever seriously entertained, it had been relinquished. For his part, 
whilst he was disposed to keep a vigilant eye on every movement of the allies as 
to America, and to be ready to give his feeble co-operation in every measure cal- 
culated to repel their aggressions, if any such should be attempted, on the inde- 
pendence of any part of America, he was, on the other hand, unwilling to give 
them any just cause of offence against us. But, to pass the resolution, after all 
that had occurred, in the absence of any sufficient evidence of their cherishing 
inimical designs on this continent, might be construed by them as unfriendly, if 
not offensive. Under the full conviction, therefore, that they did not entertain 
any purpose so diabolical as that would be of attempting to reduce Spanish 
j America to its ancient subjection, or of compelling it to adopt the monarchical 
j form of government, he should continue to abstain from pressing upon the atten- 

' tion of the house his resolution, and should allow it to sleep on the table. 

I 
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A somewhat active diplomatic correspondence was carried on between the 
governments of the United States and Great Britain, in the year 1824, on the 
subject of the slave-trade. A convention was negotiated and signed at London. 
Having been the subject of much consideration on both sides, it was hoped that 
the arrangements which it contemplated would be equally approved in America 
and in England. That expectation was not borne out by ^he result. By the 
constitution of the United States, it is required that every treaty with a foreign 
power shall be submitted to the Senate previously to its being ratified. In con- 
formity with this law, on the convention arriving out in America, it was laid before 
the Senate for their approbation. They objected to certain words, which they 
wished should be omitted in the convention. To avoid ambiguity, it is necessary 
to quote the article to which these objections applied. It ran thus : — 

“ The commanders and commissioned officers of each of the two high contracting parties, 
duly authorized, under the regulations and instructions of their respective governments, to 
cruise on ihe coasts of Africa, of America, and of the West Indies, for the suppression of the 
slave -ti*ade, shall be empowered under the conditions, limitations, and restrictions herein- 
after specified, to detain, examine, capture, and deliver over for trial and adjudication by 
some competent tribunal, of whichever of the two countries it shall be found on examination 
to belong to, any ship or vessel concerned in tho illicit traffic of slaves, and carrying the flag 
of the other, or owned by any subjects or citizens of cither of the two contracting parties, 
except when in the presence of a ship of war of its own nation ; and it is further agreed, 
that any such ship or vessel, so captured, shall be either carried or sent by the capturing 
officer to some port of tho country to which it belongs, and there given up to tho competent 
authorities, or be delivered up for the same purpose to any duly commissioned officer of the 
other party ; it being the intention of tho high contracting powers that any ship or vessel 
within the purviow of this convention, and seized on that account, shall be tried and 
adjudged by the tribunals of the cajitured party, and not by those of the captor.” 

When the convention was submitted to the Senate, they gave their ratification, 
only upon condition that the words of America should be erased from the first 
article ; that the second article, and part of the seventh (which were meant to 
make the substantial provisions of the treaty more eflScacious practically), should 
be omitted, and that an article should be added, empowering either party, upon 
giving six months’ notice, to renounce the convention. 

The first of these alterations was declared quite inadmissible ; for it destroyed 
the reciprocity of the measure, and was intended to give the American cruisers the 
right of detaining and examining, on the coasts of British possessions, vessels under I 
our flag, but to exclude us from the exercise of a similar right on the coasts of j 
America. For the present, therefore, this arrangement, so beneficial to humanity, | 
was defeated by the Senate of the United States. j 
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On this subject Mr. Secretary Canning, writing under date of August 27, 1824, 
thus communicated the sentiments of the British cabinet 

A treaty, of which the basis was laid in propositions framed by the American gOTem- 
ment, was considered here as so little likely to be made a subject of renewed discussion in 
America, that not a moment was lost in ratifying it, on the part of his majesty ; and bis 
majesty's ratification was ready to be exchanged against that of the United States when the 
treaty came back ; not as it had been sent to America, but with material variations—* 
variations not confined to those stipulations, or parts of stipulations, which had been 
engrafted upon the original project, but extending to that part of the original project itself 
which had passed unchanged through the negotiation. 

“ The knowledge that the constitution of the United States renders all their diplomatic 
contracts liable to this sort of revision undoubtedly precludes the possibility o*f taking excep- 
tion at any particular instance in which that revision is exercised ; but the repetition of 
such instances docs not serve to reconcile to the practice the feelings of the other contracting 
party, whose solemn ratification is thus rendered of no avail, and whose concessions in nego- 
tiation having been made (as all such concessions must be understood to be made), condi- 
tionally, are thus accepted as positive and absolute, while what may have been the stipulated 
price of those concessions is withdrawn. 

“ In the instance before us, the question is not merely of form. A substantial change 
is made in the treaty ; and, as I have said, on a point originally proposed by yourself. Sir, 
as the American plenipotentiary, and understood to be proposed by the special direction 
of your government. 

“ The right of visiting vessels suspected of slave- trading, when extended alike to the 
West Indies and to the coast of America, implied an equality of vigilance, and did not 
necessarily imply the existence of grounds of suspicion on either, side. 

“ The removal of this right, as to the coast of America, and its continuance to the West 
Indies, cannot but appear to imply the existence, on one side, and not on the other, of a just 
ground either of suspicion of misconduct, or for apprehension of an abuse of authority. 

“ To such an equality, leading to such an inference, his majesty's government can never 
advise his majesty to consent. It would have been rejected if proposed in the course of 
negotiation. It can still less be admitted as a new demand, after the conclusion of the 
treaty. 

“ With the exception of this proposed omission, there is nothing in the alterations made 
by the Senate of the United States in the treaty (better satisfied as his majesty's govern- 
ment undoubtedly would have been if they had not been made) which his majest/s govern- 
ment would not rather agree to adopt, than suffer the hopes of good, to which this arrange- 
ment had given rise, to be disappointed. 

Upon this omission, they trust the Senate of the United States will, on another consi* 
deration of the subject, see that it is not equitable to insist.” 

In England the conduct of the American Senate was viewed with no favourable 
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eye. A writer in the Annual Register says of it, Their conduct here gave a 
lesson to the states of Europe to be cautious in their future diplomatic intercourse 
with the North American republic. Great Britain had bound herself, absolutely, 
upon the faith that the American plenipotentiary would not sign articles which 
his instructions did not give him a certainty of being duly ratified by those whom 
he represented. The Senate, however, having rejected what their envoy had sub- 
scribed, Great Britain found that she had been trifled with, and that her signature 
had been obtained merely by way of experiment.’' 

A bill was passed establishing a new tariff, by which nearly all the duties on 
. importation were very much increased. The new imposts were to take effect from 
the 30th of June in the present year. On articles not specified in the tariff, the 
duty, which formerly was seven and a half per cent., was raised to twelve per 
cent. 

‘‘ The object of this increase of duties," says the writer last quoted, was not to 
produce a greater revenue ; on the contrary, it was believed that the produce of 
the customs would be lessened. The purpose was to promote domestic manufac- 
tures. It is not a little surprising, at the very time when England was abandon- 
ing the old restrictive system, to see a country like America adopting so antiquated 
a line of policy.” 

On this subject, opinions were divided in the United States. The National 
Advocate," of the 25th of May, remarks on the general prospects of the American 
people ; — 

^^The discussion on the tariff bill changed the character of the debate. On the 
Greek question it was all eloquence, animation, and zeal. On the tariff bill, we 
had sound, enlarged, and practical illustrations and view’s of national policy ; and, 
although it may be invidious to institute comparisons among men of merit, the 
speeches of those two great rivals on the tariff question, Webster and Clay, wifi 
be always read with intense interest and pleasure, and if the policy of either is 
erroneous, we must admit the force and reasoning, the argumentative powers, and 
great capacity of both. 

^^The political reflections, which arise from a view of the whole session, are 
melancholy in the extreme. The very nature of our government, its safety, per- 
manence, char|cter, and good faith, rest upon congress being considered the popu- 
lar, the influential, and the most powerful branch of the government ; it is so 
intended ; it is so desired ; and yet it will not be disputed that the executive 
branch is the most powerful and influential ; the most dangerous, because it so 
closely approximates to a sovereignty. What does this arise from? Simply from 
permitting members of the Senate and the House of Representatives to accept 
honours and offices from the executive, during the period for which they were 
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elected. Here is the foundation of the most serious evils; here is the key to all 
our divisions and dissensions ; here is the fruitful cause of our calamities, and 
will, if not checked in time, produce the downfal of the republic. The legislative 
and executive branch of government should not be separate in name, but in feet, 

A substantial and positive independence should exist between them ; no condi- 
tions, no bargainings, no understandings ; no corruption of the pure sources of 
legislation. Yet how can this independence exist while senators and members of 
the House of Representatives ask in their seats, and accept offices from the presi- j 
dent? 

During the administration of Mr. Monroe, the appointment of members of ' 
congress to office has been a cardinal feature in his policy, although against the 
spirit of the constitution. If a foreign minister is to be appointed, a head of a 
department, or even an auditor, a selection is immediately made from congress. 
What will be the consequences arising from this policy ? Why, members always 
looking for office will make their seats in congress a stepping-stone to power, and 
instead of a fearless, independent, and patriotic examination of the acts of the 
executive, a timid, cautious spirit of inquiry will be substituted ; so that, event- 
ually, instead of being a government of the people, we shall be a government of 
the president. 

If any amendment to the constitution is demanded by imperious necessity, 
that one should be enforced which would prohibit members of congress from 
accepting any office from the president during the period for which they are 
elected. 

‘‘ Presidential speculations. — We hear, occasionally, of a few votes in favour of 
General Jackson, and dispositions in behalf of Mr. Clay. We must not allow 
ourselves to be deceived on this point. The question rests between Crawford and 
Adams — they are the only two candidates having a prospect of success, and one 
or the other must undoubtedly succeed ; everything is shaping its course towards 
that result, and we must not allow the people to have their attention diverted from 
the two strongest candidates by any intermediate interests. General Jackson will 
endeavour to throw his weight into the scale of Mr. Adams, and it is admitted 
that most of the friends of Mr. Clay wift vote for Mr. Crawford. Without the aid 
of any of the present candidates, Mr. Crawford at present stands hjghest, and the 
weight of either thrown into his scale will elect him. We now are of opinion that 
the question will be settled by the electoral colleges. Parties, therefore, will take 
their old ground : Crawford, and regular nomination ; Adams, and the federal 
party.” 

Tlie session of congress terminated on the 29th of May. 

In conformity with a resolution passed by that body, an invitation was given by 
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the president to General Lafayette to visit the United States, with the assurance 
that a ship of war should attend at any port of France which he might designate 
to receive and convey him across the Atlantic. He declined the ofier of the ship 
from motives of delicacy, but expressed his intention to visit the union in the 
course of the year. In July he embarked at Havre, on board the American ship 
Cadmus^ and in August he arrived at New York, where he was received with a 
great display of affection and gratitude. 

The progress of industry in times of peace is noiseless, and, as some thoughtless 
persons would say, destitute of interest. For several years no great events dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the United States, and their political journals were 
more looked for in Europe on account of the intelligence they contained, or were 
expected to contain, respecting South America, than for anything that imme- 
diately affected themselves. Attention was now drawn to Mexico and the fate of 
Don Agustin de Iturbide, who had been the first to proclaim its independence. 
With that inconstancy which is commonly witnessed after great political changes, 
where the leading men of opposite factions alternately sway the public mind, 
Iturbide, having been placed on a throne, and declared emperor, deemed it 
advisable, in March, 1823, to descend from that exalted post and leave the 
country. On abdicating the imperial crown he might, according to the report of 
his friends, have returned to his native town of Valladolid, and found in private life 
some recompense for the labours which he had undertaken to achieve and secure 
the independence of his country. At that time his expatriation was voluntary ; 
it was proposed by himself, and the congress agreed to it, assigning to him a 
pension of twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, but on the condition that he 
should reside, together with his family, in some part of the peninsula of Italy. 

He proceeded to Leghorn, but circumstances over which he had no control 
compelled him to leave Italy. It was represented that his personal safety became 
every day more and more endangered, after the counter-revolution in Spain. He 
came to England, and as soon as this intelligence reached Mexico, bis pension was 
suspended by the congress, without the slightest inquiry being made as to the 
cause of his change of residence. In the course of a few weeks after his arrival 
here, he forwarded to the congress a full explanation of his proceedings, supported 
by authentic documents ; he added that, from all information which be could 
obtain, he had no doubt that serious measures were in agitation against the 
independence of Mexico, and he offered his services to the congress, who^e 
sovereignty be was the first to acknowledge ; he offered his sword, bis influence, 
and his life, in order to defend that independence which was peculiarly dear to 
him, because it was the offspring of his own exertions. The congress answered 
this appeal on the 28th of April, by declaring Don Agustin de Iturbide a traitor, 
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and an onthw* if ever he sot his foot upon the territory of the republic* Confiding 
in the rectitude of his intentions — hearing every day from his numerous friends 
details of the unhappy scenes of discord which distracted the provinces of Mexico 
— seeing those details confirmed by the public journals — and being taught to 
believe that his presence would tend in a great measure to restore that principle 
of union to the country, which was so necessary to the preservation of its inde- 
pendence, he sailed from Southampton on the 11th of May, and arrived at Soto 
la Marina on the 13th of July. 

On approaching the Mexican coast, he prepared a proclamation, which he 
caused to be issued immediately after his landing. In this he told his former 
subjects— 

I return not as emperor, but as a soldier and a Mexican, attracted to you 
even more by the sentiments of my heart than by community of country. I come 
as the first person amongst you, interested in the consolidation of our cherished 
independence, and our just liberty. I come influenced by the gratitude which I 
owe to the affection shown me by the nation in general, and without any recol- 
lection of the heinous calumnies with which my enemies — the enemies of our 
country — have sought to sully my name. 

My only object is to contribute by my counsel, and my sword, to the pre- 
servation of the liberty and independence of Mexico, or never to survive the 
commencement of this new and most disastrous slavery, which powerful nations 
are preparing to inflict upon it, and that too through the instrumentality of some 
recreant sons of our soil, and several ungrateful Spaniards.” 

When Iturbide left England, he could not have been informed of the declara- 
tion of the congress of the 28th April. On landing he placed himself in commu- 
nication with Felipe de la Garza, a Mexican officer, who represented to him that 
it was necessary he should appear before the congress as a prisoner. The 
ex-emperor consented to this, appearing to regard it but as a matter of form. 
Iturbide had formerly entitled himself to the gratitude of Garza, and was now 
thought to have imprudently trusted him, expecting a suitable return. The general 
opinion was, that instead of serving the adventurer, Garza had ensnared Iturbide 
into his power, by at first holding out the expectation that he would receive 
him in a friendly manner. Beneski, one of his followers, lauded first, proceeded 
to Soto la Marina, sounded Garza, and must have returned to the vessel with 
favourable intelligence, otherwise Iturbide would not have landed, and rode in 
open day towards the same town. Garza reported that the day after his inter- 
view with Beneski, bearing from the commandant at the bar that Beneski 
was walking on shore with another person, who, being disguised, could not be 
known, be immediately marched with a party of troops, intending, if necessary. 
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to examine Beneski and his companion ; and that when be came up with them^ 
he found the companion to be Iturbide.” 

Garza hastened to present the ex-emperor to the congress of I'amaulipas, and 
tliey lost no time in ordering that the law or declaration of April 28th should 
forthwith be carried into effect. But three hours were allowed to him to prepare 
for his awful fate. He was led out and shot to death. Formal recognitions of 
his person, and attestations of his fate, were carefully prepared on the spot, and 
as carefully forwarded to England. A stockbroker’s clerk, who had probably 
sailed with the victim from this country, hastened to return with the dismal 
news, which of course was expected seriously to affect Mexican bonds. The 
betrayed exile met his fate with manly courage, and died much regretted by 
many, who, not without reason, regarded the law under which he suffered as 
being, so far as he was concerned, an ex post facto law, because he could not 
have been, by any possibility, aware of the promulgation of such a decree, until 
he had committed the act against which it was aimed. 

The arrival of La Fayette in the United States was hailed as an incident of 
most commanding importance. He was received with great honours, and having 
landed on a Sunday, at New York, on Monday morning a transparent painting of 
ten feet square was erected over the vice-president’s gate by Messrs. Isaac Merrick 
and Capt. Gilleland, representing a large American eagle in the centre, Ameri- 
can Independence, 1776,” at the foot, and Welcome La Fayette,” in an arch 
over the eagle’s head. The American and French standards were crossed and 
united over the painting. Beneath this fine ornament the general, his son, the 
vice-president, and Governor Ogden, of New Jersey, proceeded in a carriage, fol- 
lowed by another, in which was Mr. Lavaseur, the general’s friend and compa- 
nion, Captain Allyn, of the Cadmus^ and the vice-president’s three sons, to meet 
the corporation committee, at Mr. Stonhall’s, Nautilus Hotel. On his arrival 
there he was again greeted by the enthusiastic huzzas of the citizens of Staten 
Island, and soon after passed to the steamboat Chancellor Livingston^ cheered by 
numerous attendants arranged in two lines, and was supported by the vice-presi- 
dent at his right hand, and Governor Ogden, a comrade and fellow-officer under 
the command of La Fayette for several years in the revolutionary war, on his left. 
Twenty-four guns were fired on his stepping on board, by the inhabitants of Staten 
Island, and all further attentions to him were then committed to the New York 
committee. 

All the public bodies in the city vied with each other in showing the stranger-— 
the comrade of other days — ^honourable courtesy. To the Common Hall of New 
York he was conducted, and thence carried, by a committee appointed to receive 
him, into the common council chamber, where the mayor and corporation were 
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assembled. The members rose on his entrance^ and he was presented by Alderman 
Zabiiskie, the chairman of the committee^ to the mayor, who addressed him as 
follows : — 

“ General, 

In the name of the municipal authority of the city, 1 hid you a sincere wel- 
come to the shores of a country, of whoso freedom and happiness you will ever bo considered 
one of the most honoured and beloved founders. 

“ Your only contemporaries in arms, of whom indeed but few remain, have not forgotten, 
and their posterity will not ever forget, the young and gallant Frenchman who consecrated 
his youth, his talents, his fortune, and his exertions, to their cause — who exposed his life— 
who shed his blood, that they might become free and happy. They will recollect with pro- 
found emotions, so long as they remain worthy of the liberties they enjoy, and of the exer- 
tions you made to obtain them, that you came to them in the darkest period of their struggle 
— that you linked your fortune with theirs when it seemed almost hopeless — ^that you shared 
in the dangers, privations, and sufferings of that bitter struggle, nor quitted them for a 
moment till it was consummated on the glorious field of Yorktown. Half a century has 
elapsed since that great event, and in that time your name has been as dear to the friends, 
as inseparably connected with the cause of freedom, in the Old, as in the New World. 

The people of the United States look up to you as to one of their most honoured parents 
— the country cherishes you as one of the most beloved of her sons. I hope and trust. Sir, 
that not only the present, but future conduct of my countrymen, to the latest period of time, 
will, among other slanders, refuse the unjust imputation, that republics are always ungrateful 
to their benefactors. 

‘‘In behalf of my fellow-citizens of New York, and speaking the warm and universal 
sentiment of the whole people of the United States, I repeat their welcome to our common 
country. 

“ Permit me to add, tliat the moment of my life to which 1 shall look back with the 
greatest pleasure and pride, will be that in which it fell to my lot to be an organ for express- 
ing, however feebly, a nation’s gratitude." 

To which the general made the following reply : — 

“ Sib, 

“While I am so affectionately received by the citizens of New York, and their 
worthy representatives, I feel myself overwhelmed with inexpressible emotions. The sight 
of the American shore, after so long an absence, tho recollection of the many respected 
friends and dear companions no more to be found on this land, the pleasure to recognize 
those who have survived, this immense concourse of a free republican population who so 
kindly welcome me, the admirable appearance of the troops, the presence of a corps of the 
national navy, have excited sentiments to which no human language can be adequate. You 
have been pleased, Sir, to allude to the happiest times, the unalloyed enjoyment of my pnblic 
life. It is the pride of my heart to have been one of the earliest adopted sons of America ; 
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I am proud also to add, that upwards of forty years ago, 1 have been partioiOarly boitoiaed 
with the freedom of this city. 1 beg you, Mr. Mayor, I beg you, gentlemen, to accept 
yourselves, and to transmit to the citizens of New York, the homage of my profound and 
everlasting gratitude, devotion, and respect." 

The general was then introduced to the different members of the common 
council individually, and immediately proceeded to the platform in front of the ^ 
hall to receive the marching salute. 

This was but a prelude to more important demonstrations of esteem and grati- 
tude. To an English reader it would be wearisome to trace him through the 
long career of festive congratulations which awaited him. But the kindness felt 
for him did not rest satisfied with complimentary speeches and splendid enter- 
tainments. Something still more substantial was behind, as the following act 
passed in December will evince : — 

Be it enacted, &c. that the sum of two hundred thousand doUars be, and the same is 
hereby, granted to Major-General La Fayette, in compensation for his important services and 
expenditure during the American revolution, and that, for this purpose, a stock to that 
amount be issued in his favour, dated the 4th of July, 1824, bearing an annual interest of 
six per cent., payable quarterly, and redeemable on the Slst of December, 1834. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, that one complete and entire township of land 
be, and the same is hereby, granted to the said Major-General La Fayette, and that the 
president of the United States be authorized to cause the said township to be located, on 
any of the public lauds which remain unsold, and that patents be issued to General 
La Fayette for the same.” 

Prior to the passing of this important act, he had been invited to the House 
of Representatives. He attended there on the 10th of December, and the pro- 
ceedings then witnessed were deemed of no common interest. The Senate having 
been mustered, entered in procession, and found themselves surrounded by a 
dazzling array of beauty and fashion. At one o’clock General La Fayette entered, 
supported on his right by Mr. Mitchell, the chairman of the select committee, and 
on his left by Mr. Livingston, and followed by the committee. The speaker and 
members then rose, and the procession moved towards the centre of the house. 
Mr. Mitchell introduced General La Fayette, and the speaker, Mr. Clay, addressed 
him in the following words 

^ GensraIi, 

The House of Representatives of the United States, impelled alike by its own 
fedings, and by those of the whole American people, could not have assigned to me a more 
gmrifying duty than that of presenting to you cordial congratulations upon the oooasion of 
your recent arrival in the United States, in compliance with the wishes of congress, and to 
assure you of the very high satisfaction which your presence affords on this early theatre of 
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your gloiy and renown. Although but few of the members who compose this body shared 
with you in the war of the revolution, all have, from impartial history, or from faithful 
tradition, a knowledge of the perils, the sufferings, and the sacrifices which you voluntarily 
encountered, and the signal services, in America and in Europe, which you performed for an 
infant, a distant, and an alien people ; and all feel and own the very great extent of the 
obligations under which you have placed our country. But the relations in which you have 
ever stood to the United States, interesting and important as they have been, do not con* 
stitute the only motive of the respect and admiration which the House of Representatives 
entertain for you. Your consistency of character, your uniform devotion to regulated 
liberty, in all the vicissitudes of a long and arduous life, also commands its admiration. During 
all the recent convulsions of Europe, amidst, as after the dispersion of, every political storm, 
the people of the United States have beheld you, true to your own principles, firm and erect, 
cheering and animating with your well-known voice the votaries of liberty, its faithful and 
fearless champion, ready to shed the last drop of that blood which here you so freely and 
nobly spilt, in the same holy cause. 

“ The vain wish has been sometimes indulged that Providence would allow the patriot 
after death to return to his country, and to contemplate the intermediate changes which hod 
taken place — to view the forests felled, the cities built, the mountains levelled, the canals 
cut, the highways constructed, the progress of the arts, the advancement of learning, and the 
increase of population. General, your present visit to the United States is a realization of 
the consoling object of that wish. You are in the midst of posterity. Everywhere you 
must have been struck with the great changes, physical and moral, which have occurred 
since you left us ; even this very city, bearing a venerated name, alike endeared to you and 
to us, has since emerged from the forest which then covered its site. In one respect you 
behold us unaltered, and that is in the sentiment of continued devotion to liberty, and of 
ardent affection and profound gratitude to your departed friend, the father of his country, 
and to you, and to your illustrious associates in the field and in the cabinet, for the multi- 
plied blessings which surround us, and for the very privilege of addressing you, which I now 
exercise. This sentiment, now fondly cherished by more than ten millions of people, will 
be transmitted, with unabated vigour, down the tide of time, through the countless millions 
who are destined to inhabit this continent to the latest posterity.” 

The general, in a set speech, acknowledged the honour he had received, and 
expressed the high sense he had of the value of the praise which America bestowed* 
He proceeded : — 

“ You have been pleased, Mr. Speaker, to allude to the peculiar felicity of my situatiom 
when, after so long an absence, 1 am called to witness the immense improvements, the admi- 
rable communications, the prodigious creations, of which we find an example in this city, 
whose name itself is a venerated palladium ; in a word, all the grandeur and prosperity of 
those happy United States, who, at the same time they nobly secure the complete assertion 
of American independence, reflect, on every part of the world, the light of a far superior 
political civilisation. 
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What better pledge can be given of a persevering national love of liberty, when those 
blessings are evidently the result of a virtuous resistance to oppression, and of institutions 
founded on the rights of man, and the republican principle of self-government. 

No, Mr. Speaker, posterity has not begun for me, since, in the sons of my companions 
and friends, I find the same public feelings, and permit me to add, the same feelings in my 
behalf, which I have had the happiness to experience in their fathers. 

Sir, I have been allowed, forty years ago, before a committee of a congress of thirteen 
states, to express the fond wishes of an American heart : on this day 1 have the honour, 
and enjoy the delight, to congratulate the representatives of the union, so vastly enlarged, 
on the realization of those wishes, even beyond every human expectation, and upon the 
almost infinite prospects we can with certainty anticipate. 

“ Permit me, Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, to join to the 
expression of those sentiments a tribute of my lively gratitude, afiectionate devotion, and 
profound respect.’* 

La Fayette probably said little more than he felt. Ample cause he had to be 
grateful for the kindness of which he found himself the object. Whatever the 
enthusiasm which animated him in early life, he had not been so favoured by cir- 
cumstances as to entitle him to expect all the homage he received on this 
occasion. 
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Thb annual message of the president was sent to the congress on the 7th of 
December. It gave a favourable view of the financial situation of the United 
States. Mr. Monroe said : — 

is estiinatod that the receipts into the treasury during the year 1825 will be sufficient 
to meet the disbursements of the year, including the sum of 10,000,000 dollars which is 
annually appropriated by the act constituting the sinking fund, for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the public debt. 

i The whole amount of the public debt, on the first day of January next, may be estimated 
at 85,000,000 dollars, inclusive of 2,500,000 of the loan authorized by the act of the 26th 
of May last. In this estimate is included a stock of 7,000,000 dollars, issued for the pur- 
chase of that amount of the capital stock of the Bank of the United States, and which, as 
the stock of the bank held by the government will at least be fully equal to its reimburse- 
ment, ought not to be considered as constituting a part of the public debt. 

“ Estimating, then, the whole amount of the public debt at 70,000,000 dollars, and 
regarding the annual receipts and expenditures of the government, a well-founded hope 
may be entertained, that, should no unexpected event occur, the whole of the public debt 
may be discharged in the course of ten years, and the government be left at liberty after- 
I wards to apply such portion of the revenue, as may not be necessary for current expenses, 
j to such other objects as may be most conducive to the public security and welfare, 
j “ That the sums applicable to these objects will be very considerable, may be fairly con- 
! eluded when it is recollected that a large amount of the public revenue has been applied, 
since the late war, to the construction of the public buildings in this city, to the erection of 
fortifications along the coast, and of arsenals in different parts of the union : to the augmen- 
j tation of the navy ; to the extinguishment of the Indian title to large tracts of fertile terri- 
tory ; to the acquisition of Florida ; to pensions to revolutionary officers and soldiers ; and 
to invalids of the late war. On many of these objects the expense will annually be dimi- 
nished, and at no distant period cease on most of all. 

“On the 1st day of January, 1817, the public debt amounted to 123,491,965d. 16c.; 
and, notwithstanding the large sums which have been applied to these objects, it has b^n 
reduced since then 37,446,961d. 78c. The last of the public debt will be redeemable on 
t the 1st of January, 1835.” 
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Of the relations subsisting between the United States and England he 
reported: — 

“ With Great Britain our commercial intercourse rests on the same footing that it did at 
the last session. By the convention of 1816, the commerce between the United States and 
the British dominions, in Europe and the East Indies, was arranged on a principle of reci- 
procity. That convention was confirmed and continued in force, with slight exceptions, by 
a subsequent treaty, for the term of ten years, from the 20th of October, 1818, the date of 
the latter. 

The trade with British colonies in the West Indies has not, as yet, been arranged by 
treaty, or otherwise, to our satisfaction. An approach to that result has been made by 
legislative a4sts, whereby many serious impediments which had been raised by the parties, in 
defence of their respective claims, were removed. 

“ An earnest desire exists, and has been manifested, on the part of this government, to 
place the commerce with the colonies likewise on a footing of reciprocal advantage ; and it 
is hoped that the British government, seeing the justice of the proposal, and its importance 
to the colonies, will, ere long, accede to it. 

“ The commissioners who were appointed for the adjustment of the boundary between the 
territories of the United States and those of Great Britain, specified in the fifth article of 
the treaty of Ghent, having disagreed in their decision, and both governments having 
agreed to establish that boundary, by amicable negotiation between them, it is hoped that 
it may be satisfactorily adjusted in that mode." 

He noticed the difference which had arisen with regard to the suppression of 
the slave-trade, which he anticipated would be amicably arranged. 

Mr. Monroe having been re-elected to the presidential chair in 1821, his 
second period of office approached its termination while the congress was sitting 
in 1825. Preparatory to resigning office, Mr. Monroe wished to ‘‘ give an account 
of his stewardship,” and in consequence sent what was considered a most extra- 
ordinary message to the Senate and House of Representatives. It was in these 
words : — 

As the term of my service in this high trust will expire at the end of the present 
session of congress, I think it proper to invite your attention to an object very interesting 
to me^ and whidi, in the movement of our government, is deemed, on principle, equally 
interesting to the public. I have been long in the service of my country, and in its most 
difficult oonjunctuzes, as well abroad as at home, in the course of which I have had a 
control over the public moneys to a vast amount. If, in the course of my servioe, it shall 
appear on the moat severe scrutiny, which I invite, that the public have sustained any loss 
by an net of auae, or of others, for which I ought to be held responsible, I am willing to bear 
it If, on the other hand, it shall appear, on a view of the law, and of precedents in 
other cases, that justice has been withheld from me, in any instance, as I hare believed it 
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to be in many, and greatly to my injury, it is submitted whether it ought not to be 
reconsidered. It is my wish that all matters of account and claims between my ceimtry 
and myself be settled with that strict regard to justice which is obserred iu aettleiaoate 
between individuals in private life. It would be gratifying to me, and it appears to be 
just, that the subject should be now examined, in both respects, with a view to a deohdon 
hereafter. No bill would, it is presumed, be presented for my signature, which would 
operate either for or against me, and I would certainly sanction none in my j^vour. While 
here, I can furnish testimony, applicable to my case, in both views, which a full investiga*- 
tion may require, and the committee to whom the subject may be referred, by reporting 
facts now, with a view to a decision after my retirement, will allow time for further 
information, and due consideration of all matters relating thereto. Settlements with a 
person in this trust, which could not be made with the accounting oflScers of the 
government, should always bo made by congress, and before tlie public. The cause of 
delay in presenting these claims will be explained by the committee to whom the subject 
may be referred. It will, I presume, be made apparent that it was inevitable ; that, from 
the peculiar circumstances attending each case, congress alone could decide on it ; and that, 
from considerations of delicacy, it would have been highly improper for me to have sought 
it from congress at an earlier period than that which is now proposed, the expiration of my 
term in this high trust. 

“ Other considerations appear to me to operate with great force in favour of the measure 
which I now propose. A citizen, who has long served his country, in its highest trusts, 
has a right, if he has served with fidelity, to enjoy undisturbed tranquillity and 
peace in his retirement. This he cannot expect to do, unless his conduct, in all pecu- 
niary concerns, shall bo placed, by severe scrutiny, on a basis not to be shaken. This, 
therefore, forms a strong motive with mo for the inquiry which I now invite. The 
public may also derive considerable advantage from the precedent, in the future movemeiit 
of the government. It being known that such scrutiny was made in my case, it may 
form a new and strong barrier against the abuse of the public confidence in future. 

“Washington, 5th January, 1825. “Jambs Monbob.” 

In February, a treaty was concluded with the Creek nation of Indiana, The 
commissioners on the part of the United States represented to the Creeks, that it 
is the policy and wish of the general government, that the several Indian trib^ 
within the limits of any of the states of the union should remove to territory to be 
designated on the west side of the Mississippi river, as well for the better protec- 
tion and security of the said tribes, and their improvement in civilization, for 
the purpose of enabling the United States, in this instance, to coijiply with a 
compact entered into with the state of Georgia, on the 24tlvof April, 1802, The 
chiefs of the Creek towns assented to the reasonableness of the proposition, and 
expressed a willingness to emigrate beyond the Mississippi, those of Tokanbafobee 
excepted. The Creeks, accordingly, by the first article of the treaty, ceded to the 
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United States all the lands within the boundaries of the state of Georgia, then 
occupied by them, or to which they had title or claim, lying within certain 
described boundaries ; and by the second it was agreed, that the United States 
will give in exchange for the lands hereby acquired the like quantity, acre for acre, 
westward of the Mississippi, on the Arkansas river. Other stipulations favourable 
to the equitable claims of the emigrating parties were made ; particularly that a 
deputation might be sent to explore the territory offered them in exchange ; and 
if the same were not acceptable to them, then they might select any other ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi, on Red, Canadian, Arkansas, or Missouri rivers, 
the territory occupied by the Cherokees and Choctaws excepted; and if the 
territory to be selected should be in the occupancy of other Indian tribes, then the 
United States would extinguish the title of such occupants for the benefit of the 
said emigrants. 

The Kansas Indians, by treaty, ceded to the United States all their lands both 
within and without the limits of Missouri, excepting a reservation beyond that 
state on the Kansas river, about thirty miles square, including their villages. In 
consideration of this cession, the United States agreed to pay three thousand five 
hundred dollars a year for twenty years ; to furnish the Kansas immediately with 
three hundred head of cattle, three hundred hogs, five hundred fowls, three yoke 
of oxen, and two carts, and with such farming utensils as the Indian superin- 
tendent might deem necessary ; to provide and support a blacksmith for them ; and 
to employ persons to aid and instruct them in their agricultural pursuits, as the 
president may deem expedient. Of the ceded lands, thirty-six sections on the 
Big Blue River were to be laid out under the direction of the president, and sold 
for the support of schools among the Kansas. Reservations were also made for 
the benefit of certain half-breeds ; and other stipulations mutually satisfactory. It 
was also agreed, that no private revenge should be taken by the Indians for the 
violation of their rights ; but that they should make their complaint to the superin- 
tendent or other agent, and receive justice in a due course of law ; and it was lastly 
provided, that the Kansas nation should never dispose of their lands without the 
consent of the United States, and that the United States should always have the 

I free right of navigation in the waters of the Kansas. 

j A treaty was also concluded with the Great and Little Osages, at St. Louis, 

I Missouri. The general principles of this treaty are the same as those of the treaty 
with the .Kansas. The Indians cede all their lands in Arkansas and elsewhere, 
and then reserve a defined territory, west of the Missouri line, fifty miles square ; 
an agent to be permitted to reside on the reservation, and the United States to 
have the right of free navigation in all the waters on the tract. The United States 
pay an annuity of seven thousand dollars for twenty years ; furnish forthwith* six 
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hundred head of cattle, six hundred hogs, one thousand fowls, ten yoke of oxen, 
six carts, with farming utensils, persons to teach the Indians agriculture, and a 
blacksmith, and build a commodious dwelling-house for each of the four principal 
chiefs, at his own village. Reservations were made for the establishment of a fund 
for the support of schools for the benefit of the Osage children ; and provision 
was made for the benefit of the Harmony missionary establishment. The United 
States also assume certain debts due from certain chiefs of the tribes ; and agree 
to deliver at the Osage villages, as soon as may be, four thousand dollars in mer- 
chandise, and two thousand six hundred in horses and their equipments. 

The period being now at hand when a new president should be elected, party 
feelings ran high in favour of the various candidates proposed to fill that important 
situation. Mr. Clay, the speaker of the House of Representatives, was said to be 
the anxious partisan of John Quincy Adams, and for this he was sharply attacked 
by a member, Mr. Kremer, in a letter addressed to the editor of the Colombian 
Observer,” in which he stated that for some time past the friends of Clay have 
hinted, that they, like the Swiss, would fight for those who would pay best. 
Overtures were said to have been made by the friends of Adams to the friends of 
Clay, ofiering him the appointment of secretary of state, for his aid to elect 
Adams; and the friends of Clay gave this information to the friends of Jackson, 
and hinted, that if the friends of Jackson would offer the same price, they would 
close with them. But none of the friends of Jackson would descend to such 
mean barter and sale.’’ I,” said the writer, was of opinion, when I first 
heard of this transaction, that men professing any honourable principle could not or 
would not be transferred like the planter does his negroes, or the farmer his team 
and horses. No alarm was excited — we believe the republic was safe. The nation 
having delivered Jackson into the hands of congress, backed by a large majority 
of their votes, there was on my mind no doubt that congress would respond to 
the will of the nation, by electing the individual they had declared to be their 
choice. Contrary to this expectation, it is now ascertained to a certainty that 
Henry Clay has transferred his interest to John Quincy Adams. As a considera- 
tion for this abandonment of duty to his constituents, it is said and believed, 
should this unholy coalition prevail, Clay is to be appointed secretary of 
state.” 

In consequence of this, on the 7th of February tlie speaker brought the affair 
before the House of Representatives. Having spoken of the charges against him, 
he said, It might be, indeed, worthy of consideration, whether the character and 
dignity of the house itself did not require a full investigation of them, and an 
impartial decision on their truth. For, if they were true — if he were capable and 
base enough to betray the solemn trust which the constitution had confided to I 
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him — if, yielding to personal views and considerations, he could compromise the 
highest interests of his country, the house would be scandalized by his continuing 
to occupy the chair with which he had been so long honoured in presiding at its 
deliberations, and he merited instantaneous expulsion. Without, however, 
presuming to indicate what the house might conceive it ought to do, on account 
of its own purity and honour, he hoped that he should be allowed respectfully 
to solicit, in behalf of himself, an inquiry into the truth of the charges to which 
he referred,” 

The subject was referred to a committee. 

The question as to the election of president was decided on the 9th of February. 
On the votes collected in the different states being reported to the Senate, the 
president of that body declared that no person had received a majority of the 
votes given for president of the United States; that Andrew Jackson, John 
Quincy Adams, and William H. Crawford, were the three persons who had 
received the highest number of votes, and that the remaining duties in the choice 
of a president now devolved upon the House of Representatives. In explanation of 
this, the reader is reminded, that the number of votes then given by law to the 
twenty-four states was two hundred and sixty-four. To constitute a majority, 
one hundred and thirty-three were requisite. Mr. Adams had but eighty-four, while 
General Jackson had eighty-nine. He further declared, that John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina, having received one hundred and eighty-two votes, was duly 
elected vice-president of the United States, to serve for four years from the 4th 
day of March. 

A ballot in consequence took place, the result of which gave — 

John Quincy Adams, of Massachusets 13 votes. 

Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee 7 do. 

Wm. H. Crawford, of Georgia 4 do. 

The speaker then announced that John Quincy Adams, having a majority of 
the votes of these United States, was duly elected president of the same, for four 
years, commencing with the 4th day of March next. 

The elevation of Mr. Adams was not allowed to pass as a matter of course. 

The New York Evening Post expressed a hope that that was “ the last time 
that upwards of nine millions of people would consent to the mockery of being 
represented in the hall of congress by thirteen individuals assuming to be the 
proxies of states and inquired, 'Ms this republicanism? Is this a compliance j 
with the maxim, that a majority shall govern ?” ^ 

In a like spirit the " National Intelligencer ” exclaims : — 

“What a spectacle have we here at Washington ! Kentucky brought to mar- 
ket, by a leading representative, and bargained away ! In joining Mr. Adams, 
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who does Mr. Clay represent — Kentucky? No. He represents only himself! 
Kentucky has declared herself for Jackson. Mr. Clay declares himself for Adams ! 
Of what value is Mr. Clay without Kentucky ? Of none at all. But he has her 
in his power. He dictates to her. He says, as plainly as a man can speak, * You 
shall not exercise your own will. I, for the present, am your keeper, and I will 
dispose of you as may best suit my own views !’ ” 

An extract from the last-named journal, dated Washington, February 9, opened 
thus : — 

Power has prevailed against the people. And, as will generally be the case 
when a great trust is left to selfish politicians, interest has taken the place of duty 
and the obligations of principle. The reason is obvious, and the course of such 
individuals is natural; for they could not be made to believe, that an obedience 
to the popular will, and a fulfilment of the plain injunctions of duty, would con- 
duce so much to their advantage or entitle them to so high a reward, as the 
violation of both these obligations and the concurrence in an arrangement which 
18 expressly founded upon interest/' 

Mr. John Quincy Adams was son to the former celebrated President John Adams, 
and was early brought forward in political life under the auspices of the federal party, 
the aristocrats of the northern republic. By their influence he was appointed in 
1801 minister plenipotentiary to the court of Berlin ; and by their influence, too, 
when he was recalled by President Jeflerson, he obtained the honourable post of 
professor at Harford College, in Massachusets, and subsequently a nomination to 
congress. Mr. Quincy Adams afterwards abandoned the party to whom both his 
father and himself owed their distinction, and wrote in favour of the democratic 
party. He had the merit of not having exhibited the violence and bigotry of a 
blind hater of England. His personal deportment was mild and pleasant, and his 
mind to a considerable degree cultivated. 

In acknowledging the honour conferred on him, Mr. Adams said, I shall 
repair to the post assigned to me by the call of my country, signified through 
her constitutional organs, oppressed with the magnitude of the task before 
me, but cheered with the hope of that generous support from my fellow- 
citizens, which, in the vicissitudes of a life devoted to their service, has never 
failed to sustain me; confident in the trust that the wisdom of the legislative 
councils will guide and direct me in the path of my oflicial duty, and, relying, 
above all, upon the superintending providence of that Being, ^ in whose hands 
our breath is, and whose are all our ways.' ” 

The formal inauguration took place on the 4th of March. In the addi^ess 
pronounced by the new president he gave a striking picture of the progress of the 
United States 
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In tl)e compass of thirty-six years^ since this great national covenant was 
instituted, a body of laws, enacted under its authority, and in conformity with 
its provisions, has unfolded its powers, and carried into practical operation its 
effective energies. Subordinate departments have distributed the executive 
functions in their various relations to foreign affairs, to the revenue and 
expenditure, and to the military force of the union, by land and sea. A co- 
ordinate department of the judiciary has expounded the constitution and the 
laws; settling, in harmonious coincidence with the legislative will, numerous 
weighty questions of construction, which the imperfection of human language 
had rendered unavoidable. The year of jubilee, since the first formation of 
our union, is just elapsed. That of the declaration of our independence is at 
hand. The consummation of both was effected by this constitution. 

Since that period a population of four millions has multiplied to twelve; 
a territory bounded by the Mississippi has been extended from sea to sea; 
new states have been admitted to the union, in numbers nearly equal to those 
of the first confederation ; treaties of peace, amity, and commerce have been 
concluded with the principal dominions of the earth ; the people of other 
nations, inhabitants of regions acquired, not by conquest, but by compact, 
have been united with us in the participation of rights and duties, of our 
burdens and blessings : the forest has fallen by the axe of our woodsmen ; 
the soil has been made to teem by the tillage of our farmers ; our commerce has 
whitened every ocean; the dominion of man over physical nature has been 
extended by the invention of our artists; liberty and law have marched 
hand in hand ; all the purposes of human association have been accomplished 
as effectively as under any other government on the globe ; and at a cost 
little exceeding, in a whole generation, the expenditure of other nations in a 
single year,” 

In conclusion he said, Less possessed of your confidence, in advance, than 
any of my predecessors, I am deeply conscious of the prospect that I shall stand 
more and oftener in need of your indulgence. Intentions, upright and pure ; a 
heart devoted to the welfare of our country, and the unceasing application of all 
the faculties allotted to me to her service, are all the pledges that I can give for 
the faithful performance of the arduous duties I am to undertake. To the 
guidance of the legislative councils ; to the assistance of the executive and subor- 
dinate departments ; to the friendly co-operation of the respective state govern- 
ments ; to the candid and liberal support of the people, so far as it may be 
deserved by honest industry and zeal, I shall look for whatever success may 
attend my public service. And knowing that, except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain, with fervent supplications for his favour, to his 
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overruling Providence I commit, with humble but fearless confidence, xny own 

fate, and the future destinies of my country/’ 

A dreadful fire broke out at Boston on the 7th of April. The damage which it 
caused was estimated at about half a million of dollars. Many of the sufferers 
were fully insured, but others only partially so. The claims on the insurance 
oflSces’ amounted only to two hundred thousand dollars, being not one half of the 
computed loss. Fifty-three houses were wholly destroyed. 

The piratical daring of certain desperadoes in the neighbourhood of Cuba had 
I become not a little formidable to the United States. ‘‘ This evil,” says Mr. Adams, 
in his correspondence with the Spanish government, has been long growing to a 
I magnitude which is no longer supportable, nor remediable, but by measures of 

j promptitude and vigour. These atrocious robberies are committed by men issuing 

! from the ports of those islands, in shoal waters, and under the protection of the 

very shores ; in many cases with small boats, unapproachable by vessels of force 
adequate to subdue them. When closely pursued, they abandon their boats, and 
escape to the shores, and, when successful, the fruits of their lawless plunder are 
j exposed, in the public marts of the island, with an indecency little creditable to 

j the authorities of the island themselves, which have, hitherto, made little more 

than ostensible exertions to suppress them.” 

That they called for a determined effort to suppress them cannot be denied, on 
perusing the following statement of the capture of the American br\g Henry y Cap- 
tain Josiah Rhodes, of Hartford, Connecticut, on her passage from St. Jago, 
Gulf of Mexico, bound to Matanzas, with a cargo of mules, by two piratical 
schooners : — 

On the 16th of August, about five miles to the eastward of the Bay of Honda, 
and about ten miles from the shore, was boarded by those two schooners, and 
about ten men ; they carried the captain on board of a large schooner that lay at 
anchor in shore. She w^as armed with four carriage guns, muskets, pistols, cut- 
lasses, and knives in abundance. She had about forty-four or forty-six men ; they 
demanded money from the captain ; he not having any, they hung him by the 
neck twice ; then lowered him d'^wn, and laid him on two boards on the deck, and 
drew a knife across his throat twice ; he then informed them there was on board 
of the brig Henry ten ounces in gold, which they immediately sent for. They then 
ran the brig on shore, on a key, cut away both masts, unbent the sails, took the 
rigging off the masts, put them on board of two small schooners, likewise anchors 
and cables, and several boxes and bales from the piratical schooner, which Captain 
Rhodes supposed had been taken from an American schooner a few days previous. 
In the evening, four of the brig Henryks crew were brought on board of the pira- 
tical schooner, who told Captain Rhodes that the pirates had treated the crew of 
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the brig Henry most barbarously, and had broken the arm of William Kelly. On 
the morning of the 17th, the small schooners sailed to the eastward. Captain 
Rhodes and the four men were confined in the hold ; their diet was rice and water. 
In the afternoon, the remainder of the brig’s crew were brought on board of the 
piratical schooner, and likewise confined in the hold. On the morning of 
the 18th, the drogging schooner, No. 331, joined company with the pirates, and 
took a cargo of jerked beef, bees’-wax, coffee, and part of the brig’s rigging and 
sails ; she then sailed to the eastward, no doubt to the Havannah. The morning 
previous to despatching this schooner, the brig’s crew were ordered on deck, 
engaged fitting gun-tackle, &c., and Captain Rhodes in fitting cartridges. At two 
in the afternoon, the two piratical schooners came in, who also took cargoes from 
the larger schooner, and made sail to the eastward. At sunset Captain Rhodes 
and crew were confined in the hold. On the 19th, the two piratical schooners 
returned, and took in another cargo, and sailed to the eastward. Captain Rhodes 
and crew engaged as before. On the 20th, at daylight, the large piratical 
schooner got under way, and gave chase to a schooner ; could not come up to her, 
gave up the chase, and returned to her former anchorage. On the 21st, at four 
in the morning, the brig’s crew were sent on board of the Henry y to hoist the 
mules out to be landed ,• they had just commenced when three armed boats made 
their appearance. The pirates then being entirely confused, some jumped in the 
water, and others in their boats, and made the best of their way to the shore. 
The brig and schooner were taken possession of by the boats of his Britannic 
majesty’s ship Icarusy who saved the lives of the brig Henryks crew, who were to 
be murdered as soon as the mules were landed.” 

In reference to these piracies, the committee on naval affairs, to which the 
subject had been referred, stated in their report, that in the island of Porto Rico, 
a species of legalized plunder had been for several years tolerated, if not encou- 
raged, by the chiefs of the island, which, if not so sanguinary as in certain cases, 
had, in other respects, differed but little from ordinary piracy. The report added : 

It belongs rather to the duty of another committee to devise means suitable to 
meet an exigency so singular, and, at the same time, demanding the most prompt 
and vigorous measures. While the utmost circumspection should be employed in 
maintaining the rights and dignity of our country, not to violate those of other 
nations, it cannot be denied, that* a scrupulous adherence to the letter of national 
law, in regard to the territories under the nominal jurisdiction of a nation 
remote from the scene of action, distracted and feeble at home, and scarcely felt 
or feared in her remote islands and colonies, must amount to an indefinite denial 
of redress to our own citizens; must embolden injustice and violence, and impede 
br frustrate the most vigorous efforts of our naval force in the proteetiaa of our 
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cdtnmerce against such an unhallowed combination of local jurisdiction and des- 
perate outlaws.*" 

A singular rumour was spread abroad in the sprfng of this year, that a portion 
of the United States was disposed to revolt against the general government, with 
General Jackson for their leader and future president. When this came to the 
ears of the general, he lost no time in giving it a public, peremptory, and contemp- 
tuous denial. A Mr. H. at Washington, Pa., was mentioned as the source from 
which the report was derived. He was said to be an oflScer of the southern army. 
^^This officer,” said Jackson, may be ascertained when I reach Nashville; and 
when he is, it is quite probable he will be found to be some tool who has sold his 
signature.” In the same spirit he proceeded to remark Washington, Pa. 
seems to be a fatal place ; it will be recollected by you, that sundry reports grew 
out of my meeting there last year Governor Edwards, whilo, as I came back, 
^ Mr. H." was there. You may be assured, however, that the inhabitants of that 
place have nothing to do with these tales ; they cherish no hypocrites, nor do they 
countenance those miserable attempts against my character.” 

There was certainly no small degree of disaffection existing at this period. The 
slavery question, which seems to threaten the American public with fatal disagree- 
ments, had been warmly debated in the state of Georgia, which felt aggrieved, if 
not alarmed, at the progress it was declared to have made. Representations were 
addressed to the legislative body of that state, complaining of the manner in 
which their domestic affairs had been interfered with by the government ; and the 
subject being referred to a committee, led to the production of a startling report, 
in which nothing less than a dissolution of the federal pact was contemplated. It 
stated that the committee, with the deepest feelings of sorrow and regret, had to 
proclaim, that the hour was come, or was rapidly approaching, when the states 
from Virginia to Georgia, from Missouri to Louisiana, must confederate, and as 
one man say to the union, — ‘ We will no longer submit our restrained rights to 
the snivelling insinuations of bad men on the floor of congress — our constitutional 
rights to the dark and strained constructions of designing men upon judicial 
benches ; that we protest against the doctrine and disclaim the principle of 
unlimited submission to the general government." 

This was followed up by a declaration that the greatest objects of the 
American union were as simple in practice as beautiful in theory ; they were as 
easily understood as they were important ; the relations with foreign nations were 
confided to the united government. The powers necessary to the protection of 
the confederated states from enemies without, and from enemies within, alone were 
given. All others were retained to the several states as separate and sovereign, 
i^nd must not be usurped by construction — legislative, executive, or judiciary.’" 
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What the conduct of the southern states had been in former times it went*on 
to describe. It set forth that when from 1770 to 1776, the government of Britain 
was levying a war of restriction upon Boston and the north, no narrow feeling, no 
unworthy suspicions, no sectional jealousies, were harboured in the bosoms of the 
men of the south, but with one voice, and with simultaneous impulse, from Virginia 
to Georgia, they united their fate with their colonial brethren. When from 1801 
to 1811, the mighty powers of France and England, in all things else hostile to 
each other, combined to drive from the seas of the world the ships and the com- 
merce of the northern states, the men of the south did not meanly stoop to 
calculate the cost, but resolving that the wrongs of a part were the wrongs of the 
whole American family, proclaimed defiance to both, and conquered and. won on 
the mountain wave, and in the marshes of the west, the freedom of the trade of 
the world. 

The report then proceeded most confidently to vindicate the rights of slavery. 
It spoke scornfully of the north, and proceeded ; — ‘^As Athens, as Sparta, as Rome 
was, we will be ; they had slaves, we hold them. Let the north then form national 
roads for themselves, let them guard with tariffs their own interest, let them deepen 
their public debt until a high-minded aristocracy shall rise out of it. We want 
none of these blessings. But in the simplicity of the patriarchal government, we 
would still remain master and servant under our own vine and our own fig-tree, 
and confide for safety upon Him, who, of old time, looked down upon this state of 
things without wrath.*’ 

To this succeeded the following as the result of their determinations : — Be it 
therefore resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the state of 
Georgia in general assembly met — ^That we concur most heartily in the senti- 
ments on this subject, communicated by his excellency the governor, that. 
‘ having exhausted the argument, we will stand by our arms,’ * and for the support 
of this determination we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honour.’ ” 

A copy of the resolutions was ordered to be forwarded to each state in the 
union, calling for their co-operation to thwart the government in any measures 
afiecting injuriously the interests of the southern states. 

In the month of July, two sons of the late king of Naples, Achilles and Napo- 
leon Murat, made the necessary declaration of their intention, preparatory to their 
becoming citizens of the United States. They were the first members of the 
Buonaparte family who officially recorded their intention to become citizens of the 
United States. 

La Fayette sailed for Europe in September. In May he had been in imminent 
danger of losing his life. He was on his way from Nashville with General 
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OTallen, and other gentlemen, when on the night of Sunday the 8th, about twelve 
o’clock, while ascending the Ohio, near the mouth of Deer Creek, about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles below Louisville, an alarm was created, by the boat 
striking something in the water. In a few minutes, Captain Hall, who had imme- 
diately gone to ascertain the fact, came into the cabin and called to the passen- 
gers, Take care of yourselves — ^the boat is snagged, and must very soon sink.” 
Captain Hall then proceeded immediately to the stern of the boat, and while 
General La Fayette was aroused and dressed, in haste, drew up the yawl for 
the conveyance of him and other passengers to the shore. It was evident that the 
boat would sink in a very few minutes, and Captain Hall gave his unceasing exer- 
tions in conveying General La Fayette and other passengers to the shore, in which 
he was finally successful. 

La Fayette took leave of the president on the 8th September. Up to the moment 
of his departure, all parties concurred in rendering him every possible mark of atten- 
tion. A short time before he left, on the birthday of the general, two donations 
were presented to him in the drawing-room of the president, and in presence of 
the large and distinguished assemblage of gentlemen who had been invited by the 
president to dinner that day. The first was a miniature portrait of Colonel Huger, 
of South Carolina, the gallant American who, in conjunction with Dr. Boliman, 
attempted the liberation of La Fayette from the dungeons of Olmutz. The minia- 
ture was presented to him by the city of Charleston. It was of the larger size, 
most superbly set in gold and gems, with a suitable inscription, and was trans- 
mitted by the hands of Mr. Prioleau, of Charleston. The second donation was 
the splendid volume presented by the city of New York, of the addresses, &c. of 
the city, the general’s answers, the resolution of congress, the president’s invita- 
tion, &c. The volume was a large folio, magnificently bound. 

On the day above mentioned, he was escorted by a number of gentlemen to the 
Brandywine, a new frigate, which had been appointed to carry him to France. 
He passed on board, and, accompanied by his son, commenced his voyage under 
a salute of artillery, and amidst the deafening shouts of crowds of spectators. 

At the close of the year the president, in his message to congress, offered his 
congratulations on the continuance of peace, and on the general condition of 
Christian nations, being such as it had rarely been during an equally extended 
period in the history of civilized man. He announced that in the commercial and 
navigation system of Great Britain, important changes of municipal regulation had 
been sanctioned by acts of parliament, the effect of which upon the interests of 
other nations, and particularly upon those of the United States, had not yet been 
fully developed. In the recent renewal of the diplomatic missions on both sides, 
between the two governments, assurances had been given and received of the con- 
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tinu^ce and increase of the mutual confidence and cordiality by which the adjust- 
ment of many points of difference had already been effected; which afforded, the 
president added; the surest pledge for the ultimate satisfactory adjustment of those 
which still remained open, or might hereafter arise. 

It dwelt at some length on the liberal commercial policy of the United States, 
and noticed with regret that some points which had been left in dispute with 
France remained unadjusted. The message stated that the repeated and earnest 
representations of the American minister at the court of France remained as yet 
even without an answer.” The improved situation of the country furnished a 
theme for ei^uUation, and the Senate and House of Representatives were told, — 

Among the unequivocal indications of our national prosperity, is the flourishing state of 
our finances. The revenues of the present year, from all the principal sources, will exceed 
the anticipations of the last. The balance in the treasury, on the 1st of January last, was 
a little short of two millions and a half, being the moiety of the loan of five millions, 
authorized by the act of 2()th May, 1824. The receipts in the treasury from the 1st of 
January to the 13th of September, exclusive of the other moiety of the same loan, are 
estimated at 16,500,000 dollars, and it is expected that those of the current quarter will 
exceed five millions of dollars; forming an aggregate of receipts of nearly twenty-two 
millions, independent of the loan. The expenditures of the year will not exceed that sum 
more than two millions. By those expenditures nearly eight millions of the principal of 
tl^e public debt have been discharged. More than a million and a half has been devoted to 
the debt of gratitude to the warriors of the revolution ; a nearly equal sum to the construc- 
tion of fortifications, and the acquisition of ordnance, and other permanent preparatives of 
national defence. Half a million to the gradual increase of the navy ; an equal sum for the 
purchases of territory from the Indians, and payment of annuities to them ; and upwards of 
a million for objects of internal improvement S^uthorized by special acts of the last con- 
gress. If we add to these, four millions of dollars for payment of interest upon the public 
debt, there remains a sum of about seven millions, which has defrayed the whole expenses 
of the administration of government, in its legislative, executive, and judiciary departments, 
including the support of the military and naval establishments, and all the occasional con- 
tingencies of a government co-extensive with the union.*’ 

A (Convention of friendship, commerce, and navigation was concluded between 
the United States and Denmark. The United States conciliated the new republics, 
and generally mc^nifested a laudable anxiety to extend tbeir powerful relations in 
every direction. 

While such was the occupation of the government, there were seen industriously 
at work a bpdy of malcontents, considerable in point of numbers, for the most 
part natives of Ireland, who, under the pretence of warm affection for their native 
land, were anxiously labouring to raise up enemies to England. These persons. 
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whose talent for disturbing the public peace had been but too well proved in the 
United States, now put forth an address to the people of Ireland, filled with ran-i 
corous abuse of Great Britain. They proposed to raise a rent in America ; but in 
subscribing to this the spouters were moderate enough, but they promised^ in 
order to further the views of the traitors in Ireland, that they would promulgate 
through North and South America the story of Ireland’s wrongs, and expose the 
crimes of her oppressors. The hypocrites,” it added, shall not walk in credit to 
their graves, nor cheat the new world with professions of liberality, which they 
belie by all their acts in Ireland. Thanks to the spread of knowledge and of free 
inquiry, governments, especially those of commercial nations, stand already in 
some need of character. Strong as they may deem themselves, they can be made 
to feel that to be hateful to mankind may be attended with the loss of property 
no less than with the loss of fame. England, more than any nation in Europe, 
has need of a good report. There are many points of interest in which she is 
vulnerable, and the press can exhibit her throughout this vast republic, and to the 
Catholic millions of South America, in her true colours of intolerance. It can be 
shown, that while she boasts of liberal principles abroad, she persecutes the 
religion of her Catholic subjects at home ; and that, although so far subdued by 
the spirit of the age as to have relaxed in some practices of her tyranny, she 
clandestinely favours a factious persecution of the Catholics of Ireland, which 
immolates more victims in silence and impunity than her own, or any other 
government, in its delirium, ever sacrificed publicly at the stake.” 

Though the treaty on the subject of the slave-trade was not completed, it led to 
no serious consequences. The correspondence was published in the course of the 
present year, and from that it appeared the subject had again been referred to the 
Senate, but neither the Senate nor the House of Representatives had expressed 
any direct opinion on the subject ; ‘‘ but,” said Mr. Clay, in his letter to Mr. 
Addington, on another convention having the same object, concluded with the 
republic of Colombia, on the 10th day of December, 1824, which was formed after 
the model of that which is pending between the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, the Senate has expressed a very decided opinion. In the 
Colombian convention, the coasts of America were excepted from its operation, 
and yet, notwithstanding this conciliating feature, the Senate, after full delibera- 
tion, in the exercise of its proper constitutional powers, has, by a large majority, 
deemed it inexpedient to consent to and advise the ratification of this con- 
vention.” 

Declining further correspondence on the subject, Jie thus concluded: — With- 
out indulging, therefore, unavailing regrets, it is the anxious hope of the president 
that the government of his Britannic majesty should see, in all that has occurredi 
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nothing towafds it unfriendly on the part of that of the United States, and nothirfg 
that ought to slacken their separate or united exertions in the employment of all 
other practical modes to effectuate the great object, so dear to both, of an entire 
extirpation of a traffic which is condemned by reason, religion, and humanity.’* 

Several discussions between the governments of the United States and Great 
Britain, which occurred at this period, were conducted in an amicable spirit, and 
terminated satisfactorily to both countries. 

An American congress was proposed to be held at Panama. The question was 
warmly agitated in tjie United States, and by some it was contended that they 
ought to send no representatives to the contemplated meeting. The Senate debated 
with closed doors, but the sketch of a speech, said to have been delivered by Mr, 
Randolph, was made public, and it was rumoured that that gentleman was afraid 
the feelings entertained in the southern republics in favour of emancipation would 
find their way into the United States. The ‘^New York Daily Advertiser” 
remarked on this : — If that apprehension exists extensively among the politicians 
of the slave states, we can easily account for the pertinacity with which the mea- 
sure is opposed. The idea that the time may first or last arrive when that foul 
blot in our national character will be wiped away, and the United States contain 
nothing but free men among their inhabitants, appears to be the most dreaded of 
all events that are expected to be disclosed by the lapse of time. Calling human 
beings property, we are well satisfied that slave-holders value slaves in a much 
higher degree than they do any other property they possess. With such feelings, 
it is perfectly natural that they should look with a jealous eye towards the 
southern republics, where the system of slavery seems to be justly and cordially 
reprobated.” 

On the 16 th of March the president sent a message to congress, in which he 
fully expressed his views relating to it, and explained the considerations which had 
moved him to send agents to the congress from the United States. The following 
remarkable passages occur in this message : — 

‘‘ If it be true, that the noblest treaty of peace ever mentioned in history, is that by which 
the Carthaginians were bound to abolish the practice of sacrificing their own children, 
because it was stipulated in favour of human nature, I cannot exaggerate to myself the 
unfading glory with which theso United States will go forth in the memory of future ages, 
if, by their friendly counsel, by their moral influence, by the power of argument and per- 
suasion alone, they can prevail upon the American nations at Panama, to stipulate, by gene- 
ral agreement among themselves, and so far as any of them may be concerned, the perpetual 
abolition of private war upon the ocean. And if we cannot yet flatter ourselves that this 
may be accomplished, as advances towards it, the establishment of the principle that the 
friendly flag shall cover the cargo, the curtailment of contraband war, and the proscription 
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fictitious paper blockades, engagemeuts which, we may reasonably hope, will not prore 
impracticable, will, if successfully inculcated, redound proportionably to our honour, and 
drain the fountain of many a future war. 

The late president of the United States, in his message to congress, of the 2nd of 
December, 1828, while announcing the negotiation then pending with Russia, relating to 
the north-west coast of this continent, observed that the occasion of the discussions, to which 
that incident had given rise, had been taken, ^ for asserting as a principle, in which the 
rights and interests of the United States were involved, that the American continents, by 
the free and independent condition which they had assumed and maintained, were thence- 
forward not to be considered as subjects for any future colonization by any European 


“ The principle had first been assumed in that negotiation with Russia. It rested upon 
a course of reasoning equally simple and conclusive. With the exception of the existing 
European colonies, which it was in nowise intended to disturb, the two. continents consisted 
of several sovereign and independent nations, whose territories covered their whole sur&oe. 
By this, their independent condition, the United States enjoyed the right of commercial 
intercourse with every part of their possessions. 

To attempt the establishment of a colony in those possessions, would be to usurp, to 
the exclusion of others, a commercial intercourse which was the common possession of all. 
It could not be done without encroaching upon existing rights of the United States. The 
government of Russia has never disputed these positions, nor manifested the slightest dis- 
satisfaction at their having been taken. Most of the new Ameritmn republics have declared 
their entire assent to them, and they now propose, among the subjects of consultation at 
Panama, to take into consideration the means of making efiectual the assertion of that prin- 
ciple, as well as the means of resisting interference from abroad, with the domestic concerns 
of the American governments." 

The Mexican government was but moderately satisfied with the course pursued 
by the United States, and its bold and high-sounding language was little calcu- 
lated to prepare the reader for the exhibitions of weakness politicians witnessed in 
that quarter at a subsequent date. The Mexican president, in a message delivered 
in May, told those to whom it was addressed, that an official document, which 
had just been made public, had illustrated the policy of the cabinet at Washington 
towards the great continent of America. The memorable promise of President 
Monroe, contained in his message of the 2nd of December, of 1823, is not sus^ 
tained by the actual government of the United States of the north, which has 
publicly declared ^ that it has contracted no obligation, nor made any promise to 
the governments of Mexico and of South America — ^that the United States will 
not suffer any foreign power to interfere with the independence of, or to dictate 
any particular form of government to, any of these nations.’ ” ' 

The president proceeded to say, was true that Mr. Clay, the secret^ of. 
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•tftte, and writer of the note, appealed in it to the sympathy of the people of the 
United States, and to the cummunity of their interests with those of the new 
republics ; but it was no less true that the promise of that government to join 
itself with the South American governments in the contest in which they might 
engage with any one of the powerful auxiliaries of Spain, altogether disappeared. 
The Mexican republic, in declaring herself independent of every nation, relied on the 
purity of the principles she invoked-^n the inexhaustible resources of her 8oil~ 
and on the adventurous valour of her sons. She proclaimed maxims of universal 
justice, and expressed her desire to unite herself to all nations by the ties of a 
friendship the most intimate, and by the reciprocity of rights and obligations. No 
flag had been excluded from her ports, and her rich commerce remained constantly 
open to the speculatians of the subjects of all countries.** After some eulogies on 
Mexican philanthropy, her capacity to meet the world in arms was thus asserted : — 
The government of the republic regards it as beyond the circle of probabilities that 
j sny power, except Spain, should undertake to disturb the pacific possession of an 
I existence which valour acquired, and moderation protects. But if, contrary to all 
expectation, the classic soil of liberty should be profaned, Mexico, by herself alone, 
will be enough to defend and preserve her rights and dignities.** 

The anniversary of American independence was celebrated this year with more 
than ordinary rejoicings. J ust half a century having elapsed since the declara- 
tion of independence was published, it was called the year of jubilee. The day 
was marked by a most extraordinary coincidence, — the death of two of the sur- 
viving founders of that independence, who had each filled the high office of 
I president. Boston saw John Adams breathe his last. He was, said the announce- 
! ment of his death, “ one of the signers of the declaration of independence — one of 
the committee that drafted it, and considered one of the most eminent statesmen 
that America had produced. Having contributed essentially, before the revolu- 
j tion, by his writings, speeches, and patriotic labours, to enlighten the public mind, 
and direct the public will— having rendered important services, and possessed the 
public confidence, during the whole period of the war of the revolution, and under 
the eottfiaderation of the states, he was raised, on the establishment of the consti- 
totkm, to the office of vice-president, which he held during the whole of the 
adssmtstrelioii of Washington, and on the termination of that administration, to 
the office of president of the United States. Although it was not his fortune to 
bo n second timo docted president, he lived to see many of the prejudices which 
were then excited against him subside, his son elected to the presidency by the 
^ pasty which ejected btm from it, the country prosperous in a degree equal to his 
j j most ardent hopes, and the day close which celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
I i mdiqpmidonce which he was one of the most active agents in declaring. He 
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had reached the ninety-first year of his age, enjoying to the last, in a good degree, | 
the use of his faculties, and the society of his family and friends. He was con- | 
scious of the completion of half a century from the memorable day, which, in ' 
fulfilment of his own prediction, the nation was engaged in celebrating; he dic- 
tated a sentiment to be given in his name at the public celebration of the day ; 
and, on the evening of that day, he yielded up his spirit to the God who gave it.’* 

In the same publication it was added, The tolling of bells and the sound of 
minute-guns, which had ceased only a few hours before, were again heard in this 
city, proclaiming the death of another of our ex-presidents. The funeral rites of ! 
the Honourable John Adams are scarcely finished ere we are called upon to record 
the death of one as great in fame, and as celebrated in the annals of America as he. ; 
The Honourable Thomas Jefferson died on the fourth instant, about one o’clock, ‘ 
aged eighty-three years and three months. Thus, upon the same day,— almost 
upon the same hour, — the spirits of these two veterans, and almost all that 
remained of the signers of the declaration of independence, have taken their flight 
from earth to heaven. They waited for that day, and then, as it were, hand in 
hand, passed from hence to join that patriot band which had gone before them, 
and with them to rejoice in the celebration of an event unparalleled in the history 
of the world.” I 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A GREAT check about this time was opposed to a monster vice, and a principle 
laid down which, though in some instances carried out to an extravagant pitch, 
promises benefits of no common magnitude, not only to America but to Europe. 
At the period when John Quincy Adams was raised to the presidency, so great 
was the use of ardent spirits in the United States, that it was calculated, out of a 
white population of ten millions, there were between three and four millions of 
spiritodrinkers, who consumed on an average, daily, three gills of liquor ; that an 
equal number consumed twice that quantity, and consequently were confirmed 
drunkards, a disgrace to their friends and their country. 

To meet this enormous evil, a few individuals in the state of Massachusetts 
resolved to form what they called " Temperance Societies,” the members of which 
pledged themselves to total abstinence from spirituous liquors. The scheme was 
at first treated with derision, but it rapidly succeeded beyond hope, and their 
numbers so multiplied, that in May, 1831, there were found no fewer than three 
thousand of such associations (of which eighteen were state societies), compre- 
hending three hundred thousand members. At that period a thousand distilleries 
had stopped, and three thousand vend'ers of spirits had given up trade. Subse- 
quently, reform seems to have advanced still more rapidly ; and in September, 
1832, 'there were in the state of New York alone one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-eight auxiliary societies, containing one hundred and sixty-one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-eight members, or one-thirteenth of the whole popula- 
tion. A journal was published, entitled **The Temperance Recorder,” great 
numbers of which were distributed gratuitously, and from the consumption of 
liquor it was believed that not less than a fourth of the families of the nation 
had secured themselves from the woes of intemperance.” 

In the autumn of this year a mysterious and atrocious event occurred. A man 
named William Morgan, a citizen of the state of New York, was forcibly taken in 
|| open day from the gaol of Cannadaigua, to the Niagara frontier, where it appears 
he was murdered. He had seceded from the Freemasons, and was about to pub- 
lish the secrets of masonry. Numerous persons were implicated in the crime, but 
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all attempts to bring the murderers to justice failed. The murder could not be 
proved. A body was said to have been found in the river below Fort Niagara, 
and from some words dropped by certain individuals, it was supposed to be 
that of Morgan, but the deed could not be brought home to any one. Those 
known to have been concerned in the abduction were then proceeded against, but 
insuperable difficulties were thrown in the way by the masonic brotherhood, and 
though some of the conspirators were convicted and imprisoned for various 
periods, the chief actors in the tragedy were enabled to set the laws at defiance. 

In consequence of these abominable doings, a political party hostile to masonry 
was rapidly formed in the state of New York, which gained such strength that the 
candidate for the office of governor supported by them had nearly obtained it, 
there being no fewer than a hundred and twenty thousand votes in his favour. In 
the states of Vermont, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Ohio, and the territory of Michigan, a like 
spirit was manifested; which, it may here be stated, produced in September, 1830, 
a convention of delegates at Philadelphia, for the purpose of organizing through- 
out the union an association to oppose and put down Freemasonry. 

A claim that citizens of the United States might freely navigate the St. Law- 
rence from Lake Ontario to the sea, originally made by Mr. Rush when he was 
ambassador to England, was this year renewed by the administration of Mr. Adams. 
The British ministers showed that the principle on which this demand was 
founded, and which was capable of the most alarming extension, was erroneous, 
and inconsistent with the dominion, permanent sovereignty, and exclusive pos- 
session of Canada by Great Britain.” To gain this concession, another effort was 
made in the following year, but ultimately abandoned ; the American ambassador 
declaring it to be his belief that the object in question would be freely conceded 
by England, when it was no longer insisted upon as a right. 

In consequence of the decision of the emperor of Russia on the claims preferred 
by the United States against the government of England, a negotiation was 
entered into for the purpose of determining the exact amount to be paid for slaves, 
tobacco, and other property carried off by the British, subsequent to the treaty 
of Ghent, at one million two hundred thousand dollars. The amount claimed 
by American citizens exceeded 1,600,000 dollars, viz., by those of Maryland, 
280,000; Virginia, 520,000; Louisiana, 160,000; Georgia, 480,000; Alex- 
andria, 113,000; Maine, 16,000; Mississippi, 6,000 ; Delaware, 7,000. 

- The diplomacy of Great Britain and the United States was occupied during 
[ several years in seeking to regulate the commercial intercourse between the latter 
1 and the British colonies, without arriving at any satisfactory result. In the long 
i correspondence which took place between Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Canning, the 
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right honourable gentleman peremptorily oppoaed the principles sought to be 
established by the American ambassador. “ When,” smd he, “ it is contended 
that the 'right’ by which Great Britain prohibits foreign countries from trading 
with her colonies, is the same 'right’ with that by which she might (if she thought 
fit) prohibit them from trading with herself, this argument (which is employed by 
the United States alone) implies, that the special prohibition is a grievance to the 
j United States, if not of the same amount, of the same kind as the general pro- 
hibition would be. This is a doctrine which Great Britain explicitly denies. It 
seems to be admitted, indeed, that there was a time when the distinction between 
colonial trade and the trade of the mother country was tenable. But it has been 
assumed, in no obscure terms, on the part of the United States, that the colonial 
system is now virtually at an end. Great Britain denies this assumption. What- 
ever relaxation Great Britain may think fit to introduce for her own sake, and for 
that of her colonies themselves, into her colonial system, she holds her ' right ’ to 
maintain that system, as with respect to foreign nations, to* be unaltered and 
entire. Great Britain, therefore, cannot consent to any diplomatic arrangement 
by which such ' right ’ may appear to be relinquished, or by which her assertion of 
it can be understood to be in any degree qualified or controlled.” 

In concluding the despatch just quoted, the writer added : " Considerations (of 
which Great Britain alone is the judge) have induced her to open her colonial 
trade to other nations. She opened it to them not as matter of special favour, or 
of special ' claim ’ to any one, but on specified conditions, common to all nations 
who might think fit to subscribe to them, and to the United States among the 
rest 

" If some of the nations of the world have taken advantage of the opening thus 
offered to them, by accepting the conditions annexed to it, and others have 
omitted to do so, and if the United States are, by their own choice, in thf latter 
class, surely it is not a correct description of the consequence of this, theU;own 
voluntary omission, to say that the United States are ‘ excluded ’ by Great Bril^in 
from a trade, which, on the contrary, Great Britain invited them to share. \ 

"Exclusion of foreigners from the colonial trade is the general principle W 
colonial policy ; admission to that trade is the exception— an exception which, ftn 
this instance, Great Britain was willing to grant to all those who were ready t\ 
purchase it on terms tendered equally to all. a 

" The United States cannot mean to put forward the pretension, tiiat what is i 
granted to others on terms, should be granted to them unconditionally. If not, it 
seems difficult to imagine bow they can feel it to be unjust or unkind (it certainly 
is not BO felt, or intended, on the part of this country), that the United States 
having, upon a free, and (as is known from the public proceedings of thsir kfis- 
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lature) deliberate consideration, declined to subscribe to the terms on which excep- 
tion from colonial prohibition was tendered impartially to all nations, they sfaotttd 
find themselves, in common with such of those nations as have decided like them* 
selves, liable to that exclusion, which is and always has been, the general 
principle of colonial trade.” 

The second session of the nineteenth congress was opened on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, by a message from the president, in which, congratulating the Senate and the 
House of Representatives on the grand aspect of affairs, he lamented the decease 
of a tried, steady, and faithful friend, the Emperor Alexander, of Russia ; but 
announced the most satisfactory assurances, that the sentiments of the reigning 
I emperor towards the United States were altogether conformable to those which 
I had so long and constantly animated his imperial brother; and stated there was 
I reason to hope that they would serve to cement that harmony and good under- 
standing between the two nations, 4liich, founded in congenial interests, could 
not but result in advancement of the welfare and prosperity of both. 

Having passed in review the relations of the United States with other powers, 
he expressed regret that some differences existed between America and Great 
Britain. Negotiations, he added, had been several years in discussion between 
the two governments ; but with regard to the commercial intercourse betv/een the 
United States and the British coloniej^in America, it bad been found impracticable 
to bring the parties to an understanding satisfactory to both. The relative geo- 
graphical position, and the respective products of nature cultivated by human 
industry, had constituted the elements of a commercial intercourse between the 
United States and British America, insular and continental, important to the 
inhabitants of both countries. But it had been interdicted by Great Britain, upon 
a principle heretofore practised upon by the colonizing nations of Europe, of hold- 
ing the trade of their colonies, each in exclusive monopoly to herself. After the 
termination of the late war, this interdiction had been revived, and the British 
government declined including this portion of their intercourse with her posses- 
sions in the negotiation of the convention of 1815. The trade was then earned 
on exclusively in British vessels, till the act of congress concerning navigation, of 
1818, and the supplemental act of 1820, met the interdict by a corresponding mea- 
sure on the part of the United States. Hiose measures, not of retaliation, but of 
necessary self-defence, were soon succeeded by an act of parliament, opening cer- 
tain colonial ports to the vessels of the United States, coming directly from them, 
and to the importation from them of certain articles of American prodace, burdened ' 
with heavy duties, and excluding some of the most valuable artktes of exportUi 
The United States opened their ports to British vessels from the colonies, upon 
terms as exactly corresponding with those of the act of parfiament, as, in the rdia- 
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tiire position of the parties, could be made; and a negotiation was commenced by 
mutual consent, with the hope that a reciprocal spirit of accommodation, and a 
common sentiment of the importance of the trade to the interests of the inha- 
bitants of the two countries, between whom it must be carried on, would ultimately 
bring the parties to a compromise, with which both might be satisfied. With this 
view, the government of the United States had determined to sacrifice something 
of that entire reciprocity which in all commercial arrangements with foreign 
powers they are entitled to demand, rather than to forego the benefit of a final 
and permanent adjustment of this interest, to the satisfaction of Great Britain 
herself. 

These negotiations, however, repeatedly suspended by accidental circumstances, 
were, by mutual agreement, considered as pending, and to be speedily resumed. 
In the mean time, an act of parliament, so ambiguous in its import as to have been 
misunderstood by the oflScers in the colonie# opened again certain colonial ports, 
upon new conditions and terms, with a threat to close them against any nation 
which might not accept those terms, as prescribed by the British government. 

This act, passed in 1826, had not been communicated to the government of the 
United States, nor was it understood by the British officer in the colonies where it 
was to be enforced ; it had been referred to congress, and a distinguished citizen had 
been sent to London to negotiate on the subject, where he was met by an order in 
council, excluding, from the 1st of December, the vessels of the United States from alt 
the colonial British ports, excepting those immediately bordering upon the territories 
of the United States. In answer to his expostulations upon a measure thus unex- 
pected, he w^as informed that, according to the ancient maxims of policy of Euro- 
pean nations having colonies, their trade is an exclusive possession of the mother 
country ; that all participation in it by other nations is a boon or favour not 
forming a subject of negotiation, but to be regulated by the legislative acts of the 
power owning the colony ; that the British government, therefore, declined nego- 
tiating concerning it ; and that as the United States did not forthwith accept purely 
and simply the terms offered by the act of parliament of July, 1825, Great Britain 
would not now admit the vessels of the United States even upon the terms on 
which she had opened them to the navigation of other countries. 

On this state of things the president remarked : — 

We liave been accustomed to consider the trade which we have enjoyed with the British 
colonies rather as an interchange of mutual benefits, than as a mere favour received ; and 
that, under every circumstance, we have given an ample equivalent. We have seen every 
other nation, holding Colonies, negotiate with other nations, and grant them, freely, admis- 
sion to the colonies by treaty ; and so far are the- other colonizing nations of Europe now 
from refusing to negotiate for trade with their colonies, that we ourselves have secured access 
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to the colonies of more than one of them by treaty. The refusal, however, of Great Britain 
to negotiate, leaves to the United States no other alternative than that of regolating, or 
interdicting altogether, the trade on their part, according as either measure may affect the 
interest of our own country ; and, with that exclusive object, I would recommend the whole 
subject to your calm and candid deliberation.” '• 

The message closed with a reference to the fiftieth celebration of the independ* 
ence of the United States; it was eloquently added : — 

“ And on that day, when every heart was bounding with joy, and every voice was tuned « 
to gratulation, amid the blessings of freedom and independence, which the sires of a former 
age had handed down to their children, two of the principal actors in that solemn scene— 
the hand that penned the ever-meniorablo declaration, and the voice that sustained it in 
debate — were, by one summons, at the distance of seven hundred miles from each other, 
called before the Judge of all, to account for their deeds done upon earth. They departed 
cheered by the benedictions of their country, to whom they left the inheritance of their 
fame, and the memory of their bright example. If we turn our thoughts to the condition 
of their country, in the contrast of the first and last day of that half-century, how resplendent 
and sublime is the transition from gloom to glory ! — ^Tlien, glancing through the same lapse of 
time in the condition of the individuals, we see the first day marked with the fulness 
and vigour of youth, in tho pledge of their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour, to 
the cause of freedom and of mankind ; and on tho last, extended on the bed of death, with 
but sense and sensibility left to breathe a last aspiration to Heaven of blessing upon their 
country ; may wo not Iiumbly hope that to them, too, it was a pledge of transition from 
gloom to glory ; and that while their mortal vestments were shiking into the clod of the 
valley, their emancipated spirits were ascending to the bosom of their God ! ” 

No time was lost in referring the question on the commercial intercourse with 
the colonies of Great Britain to the consideration of congress. In England it was 
considered that the arrangements made in this matter by the government left the 
United States no just cause for complaint. It had been strongly argued by Mr. 
Huskisson, at an early stage of the dispute, that — 

Since parliament had determined to consent to put America and our colonies 
on the same footing in regard to the shipping engaged in the trade, it was an 
accommodation to the United States most decidedly, because other countries within 
the meaning of the act were without any shipping that could transact any such 
trade. Perhaps it might have been expected that the grant of this privilege to 
the shipping of the United States — a privilege not granted to the ships of any 
other st«te — ^was an advantage and encouragement to them. But they had offered 
England no advantage in return ; and it was a privilege which they were not 
entitled to claim under any stipulation or treaty. It was therefore with some little 
surprise that the British government had learned that, after the intelligence of this 
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beneficial arrangement in favour of American shipping had reached the United 
States, that government proceeded to pass a law to this effect ; namely, to eon** 
rider all British ships engaged in this commerce with the colonies, and resorting 
to the ports of the United States, as liable to the American alien duties on their 
tonnage, until the British government should concede this further advantage— 
'that the productions of the United States should be admitted into the ports of 
English colonies on the same terms as the like productions of any other countries;’ 
sapressly meaning by ^ any other countries’ our own productions, or those of our 
own colonies themselves. A pretension was thus asserted which was never set up 
by any other power in its commercial relations with England, nor ever granted by 
England or any other power to America. It was a pretension implying that we 
were to grant, on our parts, no protection whatever to the staple commodity of our 
colonies, nor make any difference between it and the like produce of any other 
country. Had England said to America, in reply, ^ We require that the sugar 
and rum of Jamaica shall be admitted into New York, or any other of your 
porthern states, on the same terms as the sugar of Louisiana, or any other of the 
southern provinces of the federal union, which comprises all the United States,’ 
the demand would have been thought unreasonable and extravagant ; but not one 
jot less extravagant or less unreasonable was it on their parts to make such a 
demand as they bed done, against the interests of our own colonial commerce. 
When Intelligence of the course taken by America had reached this country, it 
was clear that the government had but one of two courses to take — either under 
the authority of the existing acts of parliament to forbid her intercourse with the 
Qolonies altogether, or to protect British shipping by imposing similar duties on 
the shipping of the United States resorting to the colonies. This last would have 
baen a very inconvenient mode of proceeding indeed, tending greatly to lessen too 
the benefit to the consumer in the West Indies. Wishing, however, to take the 
most moderate course, and that at the same time which was due to our British 
shipping and commerce, and understanding that the United States desired to 
investigate the question further, the British government did not suspend the inter- 
cpprse, but they adopted a milder proceeding. If that put the United States on 
the same footing only as all other countries, the United States could have no rea- 
son to complaio. All which any other power could require of us at any time was 
to be placed on the same footing as the most favoured nations. If, therefore, 
America should not choose to avail herself of this new system, all that could be 
said was, that he (Mr. Huskisson) believed the West Indies would now fib able to 
do without her assistance ; a circumstance, however, which he should regret, both 
frgm his friepdly feeling for the state in question, and his love of the principles 
of free trade. If such should be the course which America might think it proper 
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to adopt; under some erroneous impression that we could not do without het; and 
that sba might therefore impose what conditions she pleased upon us in hvaur of 
her own navigation^ perhaps he might be asked whether the British government 
would be justified in withholding from other powers those privileges which they bad 
so extended to America? Were we, or ought we to be, more jealous of allowing 
the ships of Denmark, or of Hamburg, or any other of the northern maritime 
states, to carry on this trade, than of allowing the ships of America to do so ? He 
thought not. He thought that if Great Britain looked to those interests which 
she was most bound to cherish and protect, in justice to her maritime grandeur 
and her commercial greatness — ^if she consulted her dearest distinctions, she must 
feel that she had at least as great a right to be just and liberal to other powers as 
to the growing commercial greatness of the United States."’ 

In the correspondence which took place on this question, Mr. Canning 
remarked It was not made matter of complaint by the British government, 
that the United States declined conditions which other nations had thought 
worthy of their acceptance; and, on the other hand, it was not the fault of the 
British government if the United States had suffered the time to pass by, at which 
it might have been an object of greater importance to this country to induce he 
United States to come in to their proposals. The United States exercised upon 
this point a free judgment, and they could have no reason to complain that Great 
Britain, after allowing ample time for maturing that judgment, was contented to 
abide the result of their decision.” 

The matter being referred by the president of the United States to congress, a 
bill was framed to regulate the future commercial intercourse with the colonies. 
It failed; but in March, 1827, a proclamation had been issued under the authority 
of the president, in which he declared the trade between the United States and the 
British colonies, as limited by English acts of parliament, to be wholly prohi* 
bited. 

On the 4th of March, 1829, General Jackson, the newly-elected president, was In- 
stalled in his office ; Mr. John C. Calhoun was the vice-president. The president’s 
cabinet was composed of Mr. Van Buren, as secretary of state; Mn Ingham, as 
secretary of the treasury; Mr. Eaton, as secretary at war; Mr. Branch, as BeCre<« 
1 ^ tary of the navy; and Mr. Berrier, as attorney -general. The inaugural speech of 
General Jackson gave no countenance to the accusations regarding his despotic 
temper. After detailing the different duties which devolved on him, he explained 
in the following terms the principles by which he was resolved to be guided 
** In administering the laws, I shall keep steadily in view the limitations, as well as 
the extent, of the executive power, trusting thereby to discharge the functione of 
mv Office without transcending its authority. With foreign nations it will be ttiy 
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study to preserve peace, and to cultivate friendship on fair and honourable terms ; 
and in the adjustment of any difference that may exist or arise, to exhibit the 
Forbearance becoming a powerful nation, rather than the sensibility belonging to a 
gallant people. In such measures as I may be called on to pursue in regard to 
the rights of the separate states, I hope to be animated by a proper respect for 
those sovereign members of our union ; taking care not to confound the powers 
they have reserved to themselves with those they have granted to the confederacy. 
The arrangement of the public revenue, the searching operation in all governments, 
is among the most delicate and important trusts in ours ; and it will of course 
demand no inconsiderable share of my official solicitude. Under every respect in 
ivhich it can be considered, it would appear that advantage must result from the 
observance of a strict and faithful economy. This I shall aim at the more 
anxiously, both because it will facilitate the extinguishment of the national debt, — 
the unnecessary duration of which is incompatible with real independence, — and 
because it will counteract that tendency to public and private profligacy, which a 
profuse expenditure of money by the government is but too apt to engender.” Of 
standing armies he said : Considering them as dangerous to free governments in 
time of peace, I shall not seek to enlarge our present establishment, nor disregard 
that salutary lesson of political experience which teaches that the military should 
be held subordinate to the civil power. The gradual increase of our navy, whose 
flag has displayed in distant climes our skill in navigation and our fame in arms ; 
the preservation of our ports, arsenals, and dockyards; and the introduction of 
progressive improvements in the discipline and science of both branches of our 
military service, are so plainly prescribed by prudence, that I should be excused 
for omitting their mention sooner than for enlarging upon their importance. But 
the bulwark of our defence is the national militia, which, in the present state of 
our intelligence and population, must render us invincible. As long as our govern- 
ment is administered for the good of the people, and is regulated by their will,— 
as long as it secures to us the rights of person and of property, liberty of conscience 
and of the press, it will be worth defending ; and so long as it is worth defend- 
ing, a patriotic militia will cover it with an impenetrable aegis. Partial injuries 
and occasional mortification we may be subjected to ; but a million of armed free- 
men, possessed of the means of war, can never be conquered by a foreign foe. To 
any just system, therefore, calculated to strengthen this natural safeguard of the 
country, I shall cheerfully lend all the aid in my power. 

The recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes on the list, of executive 
duties, in characters too legible to be overlooked, the task of reform, which will 
require particularly the correction of those abuses that have brought the patronage 
of the federal government into conflict with the freedom of elections, and the 
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coanteraction of those causes which have disturbed the rightful course of 
appointment^ and have placed or continued power in unfaithful or incompetent 
hands/’ 

When the congress resumed its sittings in the following December, the discus- 
sion on the intercourse between America and the British colonies was renewed. 
After much contention, a measure was carried which gratified the liberal party. 
By various acts of congress alien duties bad been imposed on colonial produce 
brought to the United States in British vessels. A law was now passed which 
opened the American ports to British vessels from the colonies, with the same j 
cargoes which might be brought, and at the same duties which were payable, by i 
American vessels, suspending the alien duties on British vessels and cargoes; 
abolishing the restriction that had been imposed by congress on the direct inter- 
course between the United States and the British colonies ; and, in fact, accepting 
what had been offered to her, in common with other nations, by the British legis- 
lature in 1825, but which she had rejected. In consequence of the passing of this 
measure, the order in council, which had issued in consequence of her rejections, to 
exclude her from sharing in the benefits offered by this act of 1825, was revoked, 
and in relation to this question the United States now gained that position which 
their government had at first declined to take, but from which, when their purpose 
changed, they were subsequently excluded by Great Britain. 

The heavy duties imposed by congress on foreign commodities imported gave 
rise, in the years 1831 and 1832, to serious complaints and alarming disaffections i 
in the states of the south, which treated the tariff that had been established 
as a partial and unjust sacrifice of their welfare to the interests, or the sup- 
posed interests, of the manufacturing states of the north. Year after year, 
from 1828, when it was first enacted, they had attempted to procure its 
repeal. In every session it had led to angry discussions, in which sentiments 
were promulgated that threatened a dissolution of the union; but on every 
occasion the numerical majority of the northern states secured the victory. In 
the session of the present year an act was passed which lowered the duties 
upon some articles ; but it was far from meeting the wishes of Georgia and the 
Carolinas. On the contrary, the southern states, regarding it as a miserable 
and scanty concession, and yet as the only amount of concession which the 
northern states were prepared to grant them, resolved to throw off the sovereignty I 
of a confederation whose constitution enabled states only their equals to sacrifice | 
their interests as if they had been inferiors. They asked, " Where was their inde- j 
pendence, if they were to be governed, not for their own benefit, nor even for the 
general welfare of the union, but for the particular good of a certain number of its 
members? Were they bound to submit to the tariff any more than the colonies 
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had submitted to the far less injurious tea and stamp acts of the mother oountry! 
They had members indeed in congress, but how could they protect themselTes by 
their representatives against the votes of a score of states legislating for their own 
I profit and the injury of their neighbours, much more than the British parliament 
had ever done in regard to the unrepresented colonies 7 The tariff bills were pai^ 
tial, unjust, and ruinous to the southern states, and, being so, their character 
could not be improved by the fact that they emanated from a body in which the 
injured were allowed to complain, but not to complain with effect The union 
consisted of independent states ; if some of those states could not continue to be 
members of it without submitting to the annihilation of all their most vital inter- 
ests, this was a concession which could not be demanded, and it was time that sC 
unequal a union should come to an end.” 

Feelings as bitter as those which prevailed when the colonists were first moved 
to resist the authority of Great Britain, were now engendered against those who 
formed a majority in congress, and by whose decision every member of the union 
was bound. In a community spread over so vast a surface, and embracing such 
great varieties of climate, wants as numerous and as distinct as their several pro- 
ductions must be periodically known ; whether it will be possible for human wis- 
dom to devise measures which shall permanently give moderate satisfaction to the 
i great majority, is a momentous question^ on which no living statesman can do 
j more than offer an opinion. 

After the adjournment of congress, towards the end of July, the voice of discon- 
tent began to sound more and more loudly through the southern states, and many 
of the inhabitants refused to pay the obnoxious impost-duties. This was a virtual 
denial of the authority of congress, and it soon assumed a more regular and im- 
posing form. South Carolina took the lead. In the beginning of November a 
convention of delegates from all parts of the state assembled at Columbia, and 
assuming legislative power, adopted an ordinance which at once brought them 
into collision with the federal government. By this ordinance the tariff acts of 
1828 and 1832 were declared null and void, and not binding on the citixens of the 
state ; and it was declared that if the United States should attempt to enforce 
these enactments by naval or military force, or by shutting the ports, the union 
was to be dissolved, and a convention called to form a government for South 
Carolina. As there was a considerable party by no means inclined to go to such 
extreme lengths, it was further enacted by the convention of Nullifiers,”-— a name 
bestowed on them in consequence of their thus annulling the acts of congress, — 
that all officers of the state, civil and military, should take an oath, on or before 
the 1st of February (if in the state), to support the ordinance, and the laws which 
^ might be passed in pursuance of it ; otherwise their commissions were to be vacated 
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^ ^ of Amtb or rofigootion* The House of Representatives of Georgia did 
not go so far, but it voted a resolution^ ^‘Tbat if a southern convention be desir- 
ablvi it is eicpedient for the state of Georgia to invite the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi to concur with 
her in electing delegates to a southern convention, which shall take into consider- 
ation the tariff system pf the general government, and devise and recommend the 
most effeotual and proper mode of obtaining relief from the evils of that system ” 
They resolved, however, at the same time, that they abhorred the doctrine of 
nullification,” and they deplored the proceedings of the convention of South 
Carolina as rash and revolutionary.” 

But the legislature of South Carolina, which assembled in the end of November, 
took even more decided steps in support of the ordinance than the convention 
which bad passed it. The governor, in his speech, plainly recommended to both 
houses immediately to provide means for repelling force by force. An act was 
passed proceeding in the spirit of the ordinance, and giving it the full effect of 
law, as nullifying the original tariff act of 1828, and the modifying act of the pre- 
sent session, from and after the 1st of February, 1833. It was further provided, 
that if, after that period, any goods or merchandise should be seized for non-pay- 
ment of the impost-duties, the owners or consignees should be entitled to recover 
them by legal proceedings, as in the case of other unlawful seizures of personal 
pi#/perty ; that if the goods were removed or refused to be delivered, the estate of 
the person so refusing or removing should be seized and sold to indemnify the 
Qwner; that imprisonment under any decree of a federal court for payment of the 
duties should be treated as false imprisonment, and that all judgments and pro- 
cess of federal courts directed against any man’s estates for the recovery of such 
j duties should be held by the courts of the state as utterly illegal. This act was 
j immediately followed by another for organizing a military force to resist any 
attempt of the federal government to compel obedience. By this act, if the govern- 
ment of the United States should attempt, by the employment of naval or military 
force, to coerce South Carolina into submission to the nullified acts of congress, 

I the governor was authorized to resist ; and in order to render resistance effectual, 

I he was empowered to call out for active service the whole military force of the 
! state, or sq much of it as he might deem necessary. In case of any positive act 
I of coercion, or a distinct manifestation of an intention on the part of the govern- 
j ment of the United States to commit such an act, evinced by an unusual assem- 
j blage of naval or military forces in or near the state, or the adoption of any mea- 
i Bares indicating a determination to employ such force, the governor was to issue 
I his proclamation calling on volunteers. 

I He was likewise directed to cause the militia, who should not have volunteered 
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their services, to be divided into four classes, and, should the public exigency 
require it, to call them into service by classes. 

The governor was authorized to purchase, for the use of the state, ten thousand 
stand of small-arms, with the requisite quantity of ammunition, and such ordnance 
as he might deem advisable. 

While civil war and a dissolution of the union seemed thus to be approaching, 
General Jackson, his four years having expired, had been re-elected president. He 
lost no time in assembling congress. In his message, the attitude assumed by 
South Carolina, and the financial legislation which had occasioned it, necessarily 
formed leading topics. He stated that reflection had only strengthened the opi- 
nions which he had expressed on former occasions, of the impolicy of high pro- 
tecting duties. 

It was due to the interests of the different states, and even to the preservation 
of the union itself, that the protection afforded by existing laws, to any branches 
of the national industry, should not exceed what might be necessary to counteract 
the regulations of foreign nations, and to secure a supply of articles of manufacture 
essential to the national independence and safety in time of war. Upon investi- 
gation, he believed it would be found that the legislative protection granted to 
particular interests was greater than was indispensably requisite for those objects. 
He recommended, therefore, that it should be gradually diminished, and that, as 
far as might be consistent with those objects, the whole scheme of duties should 
be reduced to the revenue standard as soon as a just regard to the faith of the 
government and to the preservation of the large capital invested in establishments 
of domestic industry would permit. That manufactures adequate to the supply of 
domestic consumption would, in the abstract, be beneficial to the country, there 
was no reason to doubt. But even for this purpose the tariff of high duties, as a 
measure of perpetual protection, had entered into the minds of but few statesmen. 
The most they anticipated was a temporary and generally incidental protection. 
Experience, however, made it doubtful whether the advantages of this system 
were not counterbalanced by many evils, and whether it did not tend to beget in 
the minds of a large portion of citizens a spirit of discontent and jealousy dan- 
gerous to the stability of the union. In some sections of the republic, the influence 
of the system had been deprecated, as tending to concentrate wealth in a few 
hands, and as creating those germs of dependence and vice which in other 
countries characterize the existence of monopolies and prove so destructive of 
liberty and the general good. A large portion of the people in one section of the 
republic declared it not only inexpedient on those grounds, but as disturbing the 
equal relations of property by legislation, and therefore unconstitutional and 
unjust, It is my painful duty to state,” he continued, that in one quarter of 
- - ■■ . 
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the CJnited States, opposition to the revenue laws has arisen to a height which 
threatens to thwart their execution, if not to endanger the integrity of the .union* 
Whatever obstructions may be thrown in the way of the judicial authorities of the 
general government, it is hoped they will be able peaceably to overcome them by 
the prudence of their own officers and the patriotism of the people. But should 
this reasonable reliance on the moderation and good sense of all portions of our 
fellow-citizens be disappointed, it is believed that the laws themselves are fully 
adequate to the suppression of such attempts as maybe immediately made. Should 
the exigency arise, rendering the execution of the existing laws impracticable 
from any cause whatever, prompt notice of it will be given to congress, with the 
suggestion of such views and measures as may be deemed necessary to meet it.^^ 
The message was followed on the 10th of December by a proclamation, in which 
the president both argued the question with Carolinian nullifiers, and announced 
that he would not hesitate to bring them back to their duty by force. 

It declared : A small majority of the citizens of one state in the union have 
elected delegates to a state convention ; that convention has ordained that all the 
I revenue laws of the United States must be repealed, or that they are no longer a 
part of the union. The governor of that state has recommended to the legislature 
the raising of an army to carry the secession into effect, and that he may be 
empowered to give clearances to vessels in the name of the state. No act of vio- 
lent opposition to the laws has yet been committed, but such a state of things is 
hourly apprehended, and it is the intent of this instrument to proclaim not only 
that the duty imposed upon me by the constitution to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, shall be performed to the extent of the powers already vested 
in me by law, or of such others as the wisdom of congress shall devise and intrust 
to me for that purpose ; but to warn the citizens of South Carolina, who have been 
deluded into an opposition to the laws, of the danger they will incur by obedience 
to the illegal and disorganizing ordinance of the convention. The laws of the 
• United States must be executed, — I have no discretionary power on the subject ; — 
my duty,” the president added, is emphatically pronounced in the constitution. 
Those who told you that you might peaceably prevent their execution, deceived 
you, — they could not have been deceived themselves. They know that a forcible 
i opposition could alone prevent the execution of the laws, and they know that such 
opposition must be repelled. Their object is disunion ; but be not deceived by 
names — disunion, by armed force, is treason.” 

A counter-proclamation was put forth by the legislature of South Carolina. 

In his message, in December, 1832, the president announced that the public 
debt of the United States would be all paid off in the course of 1833. During the 
I four years of his presidency, fifty-eight millions of dollars had been applied to its 
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ettkietidn. 0^ the 1st of Jantiarj^ 1839, the debt, botb fand^ tod uiiOiiid^, 
wtokt amoito; to ofily seteh millionts of dollaia, of which tto tnitlions two hundred 
tod tweftty-serto ibonsafid two hundred and sixty-three were tiot redeetnable till 
January^ 1834, and four millions seren hundred and thirty-five thousand two hun- 
dred tod ninety-six not redeemable till January, 1835. But as the commissioners 
of the milking fund had authority to purchase the debt at the market price, and 
the funds of the treasury were ample, it was hoped that the whole would be liqui- 
dated in 1833. 

'the president seemed to have conceived a great antipathy to the United States 
Bank. There were still about three years and a half of its charter to run, and a 
bfll wan introduced to renew it. The bill encountered considerable opposition, 
ottltoaibly on the ground that the bank was a source of influence inconsistent with 
the constitution, but really, it was asserted, because it was an inconvenient compe- 
titor to the private bankers, as it had branches in almost every state of the union. 
The bin passed both houses of congress, but was rejected by the president. This 
exercise of his veto was imputed to electioneering objects. The directors of 
thn bank had opposed him in his administration ; he dreaded their influence in 
the tosfnng election, and wished to gain the support of the local bankers, who were 
htotile to the genetal establishment. 

In his message to congress, after his re-election, he attacked the solvency of 
tliis gi^eat national ins^ution, in which the federal government held stock to the 
amount of seven millions of dollars. After complaining of some arrangement 
Which the bank had made with the holders of the three percents., he added, Such 
measures as ate within the reach of the secretary of the treasury, to enable him to 
judge whether the public deposits in that institution may be regarded as entirely 
safe, had been taken by him ; but as his limited powers may prove inadequate to 
this object, I recommend the subject to the attention of congress. An inquiry 
iUto the transactions of the institution, embracing the branches as well as the 
princtpal banks, seems called for by the credit which is given throughout the country 
tU many serious charges impeaching its character, and which, if true, may justly excite 
appreheUsitos that it is no longer a safe depository of the money of the people.” 

Many believed, from the state of things in South Carolina, that a civil war 
might humediatefy be expected, but all was not unanimity in that quarter. Not a 
fear cf the ^ If uHifiers,” as they Were called, though opposed to the duties, thought 
the convention had gone too far. Such also was the case in Georgia and Virginia. 
The latter itate undertook to act as mediator. 

had bwen d!lsp<»eid to approYO of the views df the NdMei^, declaimed 
^ ptMttedings df the ftefOpte of CaVoIitta preoipitato tod '^oleht, tod called on the 
to toidnd, ov, at all events, to suspend, the ntilitying ordinance. 'They 
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declared they regarded having reconrse to force on the part of the general goyern- 
ment, or on that of South Carolina! as a measure which nothing hnt eiptreme 
necessity could justify or excuse. In consecjuence of this suggestion! the Qiro- 
linians resolved that their nullifying ordinance should not come into operation ti}] 
the 3rd of March, instead of on the 1st of February, the day previously naniedf 

The general government possessed no military force which it could bring 
promptly into the field, and a civil w*ar could not be carried on even fpr a fhoft 
period without an enormous expense ; and, if successful, it was easy to see thajb 
the consequences of the struggle would be mournful in the extreme. 

Fortunately, at this period the United States possessed a large surplus revenue# 
and the public debt was expected to be wholly liquidated in another year* This 
situation of things took away the pretext for continuing at their high rate the 
obnoxious duties. 

Protecting duties must, Jackson thought, be ultimately limited to those articles of 
domestic manufacture which were indispensable to the safety of the union in time 
of war. The general assembly of Virginia adopted similar sentiments! and called 
on South Carolina to rescind, or, at least suspend, its nullifying ordinance, and to 
wait the result of a combined and strenuous effort’" to adjust all differences ; hut 
the state of South Carolina adhered to its original resolution. 

However moderate the language of Virginia, it was obvious that, should the 
combined and strenuous effort fail, she was pledged to stronger measures, The 
government, on the other hand, w^as urged to bring the question to a final issue at 
once ; but milder counsels prevailed ; and a bill greatly modifying the tariff, and 
ultimately reducing the duties, was proposed. After great oppositioiii it passpd 
the House of Representatives on the 26th February, by a hundred votes agaipst 
eighty-four^ and the Senate on the 1st of March, by twenty-nine votes to sixtasn, 
and immediately received the sanction of the president. Another bill, intituled 

An Act to provide for the collection of duties on imports,” which was less palat- 
able in its character, accompanied it. This measure received the name of The 
Enforcing Bill,” and was described by its opponents as giving to the president 
almost unlimited power over the whole commerce of the United StateSii Th^. 
storm in Carolina was almost instantaneously stilled by the first bill, and a 
mittee of the convention recommended the revocation of the nullifying ordinance ; 
but The Enforcing Bill” being also referred to a like committesi was rep|roba(ed 
as tyrannical, unconstitutional, and calculated to bring about the utter ruin and 
debasement of the southern states of the confederacy. The convention, tberefpre^ 
maintaining the principle of state spvereignty, issued another ordinance^ declaring 
the Enforcing Act to be null and void within the limits of South Carolina* Tlie 
allegiance of the citizens was declared to be due to the state alonci and provision 
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was made’ for administering suitable oaths or affirmations^ tending to the observ- 
ance of such allegiance, and abjuring all other. 

During nearly two months the Enforcing Bill occupied the House of Represen- 
tatives, being the subject of long and acrimonious debates. The opposition to the 
measure was renewed in the Senate, and continued for about the same period. 
Nothing was settled, and not only the session, but that congress, the twenty- 
second, was to terminate its sittings on the 2nd of March. Such was the position 
of public affairs, at this date, that irreconcilable differences seemed to divide par- 
ties, when Mr. Clay, by way of compromise, brought forward a new tariff bill in 
the Senate, which met with the support of Mr. Calhoun and other senators from 
the southern section of the union. The first section of this bill fixed all duties at 
twenty per cent, ad valorem after 1842; and provided for their gradual reduction 
to that rate, by taking off every two years, during eight years, ten per cent, of the 
excess over twenty per cent, ad tmlorem, and afterwards removing one-half of the 
still remaining excess in 1841, and the other in 184!^. The second section imposed 
a present duty of fifty per cent, on woollens, negro cloths, 4:c., subject, in like 
manner, to reduction. The third section required the payment of all duties in cash 
after September 30, 1842, when all articles subject to duty should pay twenty per 
cent, ad valorem. The fourth section exempted from duty linens, bleached and 
unbleached ; silks from this side the Cape of Good Hope ; worsted stuff goods, and 
all other articles of silk and worsted ; and the fifth exempted from duty, after 
1842, opium, raw cotton, quicksilver, and other articles of commerce. 

This, being a money bill, could not originate in the Senate ; but, having been 
favourably received there as the pledge of peace, it was introduced by way of amend- 
ment into the tariff bill in the other house. There it was agreed to, in two or 
three sittings, was sent back as a new bill to the Senate, and it passed without 
much opposition ; while the Enforcing Bill was received from the Senate with the 
same favour as the House of Representatives had shown to the new modification 
of the tariff suggested by the senators. 

The votes on these two bills were important, as indications of the separation in 
• |>oliticar feeling which had grown up between different sections of the union, from 
4he real or supposed incompatibility of their respective interests, independently of 
party spirit. Mr. Clay’s tariff bill was opposed by twenty-eight out of thirty- 
eight votes in the northern states, and by forty-seven out of seventy-one in the 
eastern; while in the southern, it was supported by fifty-five out of fifty-six, and 
in the western, by thirty-one out of thirty-nine. On the contrary, the Enforcing 
Bill was supported by thirly-six out of thirty-seven votes in the northern, and by 
sixty out of sixty-seven in the eastern states; in the southern, thirty-two out of ! 
fifty-six opposed it ; and in the western, seven out of thirty-six. Including sena- I 
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tors and representatives^ one hundred and fifty-two voted for the tariff bill, and 
only one hundred against it ; and one hundred and seventy-two for the Enforcing 
Bill, and forty-eight against it. 

Notwithstanding the opposition he experienced, and the disapprobation 
expressed on the subject of many of the measures which he favoured or 
adopted, General Jackson was still supported by a powerful party of his country- 
men. Four years of his presidency having closed, it has been seen he was 
re-elected. He entered on the second period of his presidential career on the 
2nd of March, 1832. He pronounced his inaugural address in the House of 
Representatives on the 4th. On this occasion he forcibly pressed upon his hearers 
the importance of union, and the evils that would inevitably result from any 
attempt at a separation of the states. 

The objections which he had previously urged against the continuance of the 
United States Bank were still entertained by the president. Its charter was to 
expire early in the year 1836, and General Jackson was of opinion that it ought 
not to be renewed. The congress, in 1832, undertook to investigate its affairs, 
and the result was, that, after a laborious inquiry, a bill was framed on resolutions 
previously adopted, to sanction a renewal of the charter, which passed the House 
of Representatives and also the Senate. A measure adopted in opposition to his 
repeated and earnest recommendations seemed, to General Jackson, to call for the 
exercise of the power given by the constitution to the president of the United 
States, and he accordingly put his veto upon it, and, while doing so, had hinted 
doubts of the solvency of the institution. He now went still further, and ordered 
the government deposits to be withdrawn from the federal institution, in order 
that they might be handed over to the local banks. He put forth an important 
document explanatory of the motives which induced him to take such a 
step. 

In this he stated, The allegation which has so often circulated through certain 
channels, that the treasury was bankrupt, and the bank was sustaining it, when 
for many years there had not been less, on an average, than six millions of public | 
money in that institution, might be passed over as a harmless misrepresentation ^ 
but when it is attempted by substantial acts to impair the credit of the govern 
ment, and tarnish the honour of the country, such charges require more serious 
attention. With six millions of public money in its vaults, after having had the 
use of from five to twelve millions for nine years, without interest, it became the , 
! purchaser of a bill drawn by the United ;^States government on that of France, 

I for about nine hundred thousand dollars, being the first instalment of the French 
i indemnity. The purchase-money was left in the use of the bank, being simply 
^ added to the treasury deposits. The bank sold the bill in England, and the 
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^p]der8 sent it to France for collection^ and ^rjangements not having been made 
by the French governipent for its payment, it was taken np by the agenta of the 
bank in Paris, with the funds of the bank in their hands* Under these circnm- 
fitances it bad> through its prgans, openly assailed the credit of the government ; 
and bad actually made, and persisted in, a demand of fifteen per cent, as damages, 
when no damage, or, none beyond some trifling expense, had ia fact been sns- 
tained ; and when the bank had in its own possession, on deposit, several millions 
pf the public money, which it was then using for its own profit. Is,’’ he ashed, 
a fiscal agent to the government, which thus seeks to enrich itself at the expense 
pf the public, worthy of further trust? ” 

A season of great commercial distress was now experienced in the United States, 
and, as was to be expected, many ascribed it in a great degree to the course which 
General Jackson had felt himself called upon to pursue with regard to the national 
hank. In consequence of the deposits of public money being withdrawn from that 
establishment, its issues were necessarily contracted, and this threw serious impe- 
dipiepts in the way of all the operations connected with buying and selling, aud 
caused many distressing failures. The importation of gold, however, into the 
United States was so great that it was deemed expedient to prepare apd pass a 
law altering the ratio of gold to silver, from fifteen to one to sixteen to one. A 
metallic currency was established, throughout the union, in lieu of paper money. 
As on all such occasions, numerous theories were broached by the writer^ of the 
day. For the most part they succeeded in puzzling their readers. The subject of 
currency in England has never failed to produce a series of speeches and essays 
unintelligible to any but the orators and writers from whom they emanated. 
Something of this kind was now witnessed in America, but General Jackson, 
unmoved by the clamour raised against him, held on the eyen tenor of bis way. 
In that dignity which it is sometimes no small merit for a statesman to possess, 
which disdains to bend to popular excitement, he was not found wanting on this 
occasion, and the supporters of the bank had the mortification to find that on hiui 
their strongest representations failed to make the slightest impression. 

•S]fc 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

SsFORE pursuing the history of this struggle, it may not be improper to glance iiit 
strife of a different character, which occurred while some of the incidents whicb 
have been narrated were passing. 

The Indians on the north-western frontier, during the summer of 1832, were ill 
at ease. They were dissatisfied with the last treaty imposed on them, and! they 
complained of outrages committed against them by their red neighbours. A party 
of Chippewas, having visited Fort Snelling, were attacked by a body of Sioux, 
and eight of their number were killed or wounded. The captain of the garrison 
having captured four of the Sioux, gave them up to the Chippewas, by whom they 
were immediately put to death. This moved Red Bird, the Sioux chief, to seek 
revenge, and four or five whites were killed by him or his followers. Active mea* 
sures were taken to put a stop to these disorders, and Red Bird and a party of 
Winnebagoes, belonging to the same tribe of marauders, were captured. They 
were committed to prison, where Red Bird died. Black Hawk, one of his com* 
panions, was released, but soon after he found himself at liberty, he excited new 
hostilities, and in these the Sacs took an active part. General Gaines, in conse* 
quence, threatened their village, when, alarmed at his approach, they sued fbr 
peace, which was granted. Black Hawk, with his desperadoes, killed twenty- 
eight of the Menominies, who were friendly to the United States. General Atkih- 
son then marched in pursuit of Black Hawk, who had recrossed the Mississippi, 
where he learned that a body of two hundred and seventy-five men, under Major » 
Stiltman, had been attacked by the savages, from whom they had suffered severely,^ 
at Sycamore Creek. 

The force employed in these parts saw its ranks fearfully thinned by the cholera, 
in the summer months. In one case of a corps, consisting of two hundred and 
eight men, nine only survived. General Atkinson resolutely pursued Black Hawk 
through dreary wilds and pathless forests, and at length placed him in such i situ- 
ation that escape was hopeless. Reduced to this condition, he endeatoured to 
send his women and children down the Mississippi, in boats, bUf in this he #ts 
not very fortunate, as many of them were captured, and eventually he hitUsSlf 
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pursued over the Wiscousin, after sevei*al desperate encounters^ and hair*breadth 
escapes, was made prisoner. The result was, treaties were made with the Sacs, 
the Foxes, and the Winnebagoes, by which the United States gained some valuable 
cessions of land. 

Black Hawk and his sons were for a time detained as hostages, but liberated 
towards the latter end of 1833, and established on the Mississippi. 

The election of members for the House of Representatives, in the latter part of 
the year 1834, seemed to prove that the policy of the president, muph as it had 
been complained of in certain quarters, was not disapproved by the country at 
large. It was believed that from fifteen to twenty votes would be added to the 
government majority by the result. 

Great riots occurred in New York, in the month of July, growing out of that 
fruitful source of evil, slavery. Here the violence of some of the republican liberals 
furnished but too plausible a handle for the subjects of European monarchies to 
use in derision of American love of liberty. Some persons, friendly to negro 
emancipation, had called meetings at New York and other places in furtherance 
of that object. The slave-owners and their friends became uneasy, and the advo- 
cates for emancipation were assailed with the most outrageous abuse. Mobs were 
raised to pursue those who were most conspicuous as ^'the friends of the blacks;'' 
and their churches, their houses, and stores, were furiously attacked and plundered. 
The houses and stores of the free negroes, who had been so fortunate as to possess 
them, were not spared. The civil force being incompetent to put down the dis- 
turbance, the mayor called out the military; and, thus strengthened, the authori- 
ties, on the night of the 11th, succeeded in restoring order. Seven churches were 
attacked, and were all injured to some extent; twenty private houses were ran- 
sacked, and the property of an equal number of poor negro people plundered. 
Many black persons were compelled to remove their goods, and seek security in 
flight. It is melancholy to remark the ungovernable spirit which breaks out 
whenever the negro population become the subject of animadversion. Their pro- 
perty and life itself are often mercilessly assailed, and those who exult in a decla- 
ration of independence, which declares all men to be created equal, deny their sable 
brethren not merely equality, but the smallest of the rights of inan." Violence 
is the order of the day,— justice is forgotten,— and humanity is trampled under 
foot. 

A serious misunderstanding grew up between France and the United States, out 
of the claims of the latter on the former for payment, on account of losses sus- 
tained through the operation of the Berlin and Milan decrees of Buonaparte. 
Negotiation had wrung from the government of Louis Philippe an arrangement 
which, embodied in the form of a bill, and submitted to the French Chamber of 
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Deputied; was rejected. A promise was then given by the French minister that 
the deputies shojild be convoked and the subject brought forward again ; but this 
had not been done when the president sent his annual message to congress^ in 
December, 1834; and he so highly resented the omission, that he scrupled not to 
recommend measures of retaliation. 

'‘Since France,” said he, " in violation of the pledges given through her minis- 
ter here, has delayed her final action so long that her decision will not probably 
be known in time to be communicated to the congress, I recommend that a law 
be passed authorizing reprisals upon French property, in case provision shall not 
be made for the payment of the debt at the approaching session of the French 
chambers. Such a measure ought not to be considered by France as a menace. 
Her pride and power are too well known for us to expect anything from her fears, 
and preclude the necessity of a declaration that nothing partaking of the character 
of intimidation is intended by us. She ought to look upon it as the evidence only 
of an inflexible determination on the part of the United States to insist on their 
rights. That government, by doing only what itself has acknowledged to be just, 
will be able to spare the United States the necessity of taking redress into their 
own hands, and save the property of French citizens from that seizure and 
sequestration which A.merican citizens so long endured without retaliation or 
redress.^’ 

By the Senate, the whole subject was referred to its committee on foreign rela- 
tions, and there it appeared, from the report which emanated from it, drawn up by 
Mr. Clay, that the conduct of the French government was regarded by them with 
a much more favourable eye than it had been by the president. The report stated 
that, as the committee did not find that the French ministry, after the failure of 
the bill, had been pledged to convoke an extraordinary meeting of the chambers, 
they could nof discover on w^hat grounds immediate acts of hostility or measures 
of retaliation were proposed. For not doing so, plausible reasons had been 
assigned, and the king had invariably expressed an anxious desire to bring about 
an amicable arrangement. 

The bill which the French gc^ernment had proposed to submit to the chambers 
had not been introduced when the message of the president was received. It was 
considered to hold out threats which the honour of France called upon them to 
resent. Their minister at Washington was directed to return; and Mr. Living- 
stone, the United States minister at Paris, was informed that his passports were 
at his disposal. That gentleman, before applying for them, thought it right to 
wait for instructions from bis government. On the 15th of January, 1836, two 
days after the intimation just mentioned had been conveyed to Mr. Livingstone, to 
prove that the French government did not wish to find pretexts for evading their 
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engagements^ a btll, ^ authorize the payment claimed, was submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies. In bringing the subject forward, M. Humann, the minister 
of finance, stated it to be the desire of the government to regard the message ** as 
merely the inconsiderate act of an isolated power,’’ no menace being imputed to 
the government or people of the United States. It was therefore urged that all 
that would be necessary was to insert in the bill now brought in, a clause pro- 
viding that no money should be paid till it had been ascertained that the govern- 
ment of the United States had not adopted any measures injurious to French 
interests. 

After encountering much opposition, a bill passed on the 18th of April, author- 
izing a settlement of the claims of the United States, but with a clause which 
declared that the twenty-five million francs should only be paid if the govern- 
ment of the United States proceeded to no act derogatory to the dignity and 
interests of France ; and also with one stating that no part of the money should 
be paid until the French government had received satisfactory explanations with 
regard to the president’s message. This was an amendment proposed by 
General Valazfe, and which, though not easy to be reconciled with the principles 
laid down in the speech of M. Humann, was nevertheless adopted by the 
ministry. 

In a note to the French government, it had been stated by Mr. Livingstone, 
some months before, that the language of the president’s message was not 
intended to threaten nor to impute bad faith to the French government ; and such 
intention, he added, was in terms disowned in the message itself. This note he 
gave in on his own responsibility. It met with the approbation of General Jack- 
son ; but when Mr. Livingstone received an intimation that he was directed to 
leave Paris if the matter in dispute were not immediately adjusted, Mr. Living- 
stone wrote to the French government on the subject of the obnoxious clauses 
of the bill, stating that the new demand introduced would never be complied 
with by his government. His representations had no effect, and he then 
returned to Washington, leaving in Paris a charge d'affaires, who was authorized 
to receive the compensation-money. All the applications of that functionary 
proved unavailing, and at the end of the year he was recalled. On the part of 
France no formal application was made for an explanation of the language used 
in the president’s message. General Jackson declared that none should ever be 
given by him, nor would he suffer any foreign power to interfere with communi- 
cations made from the executive to the legislature of the United States. The 
honour of my country,” said the president in his message to congress, in Decem- 
ber, 1836, ** shall never be stained by an apology from me for the statement of 
truth and the performance of duty ; nor can I give any explanation of my official 
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actions except such as is due to integrity and justicei and consistent with the 
principles on which our institutions have been framed. This determination will, I; 
am confident, be approved by my constituents. I have, indeed, studied their cha- 
racter to but little purpose, if the sum of twenty-five millions of francs will have 
the weight of a feather in the scale of what appertains to their national inde« 
pendence.” 

The delay in settling the claims on France caused much irritation among the 
people of the United States, and the newspapers did not spare the king of the 
French. One of them gave this picture of him : — His conduct to us has been 
precisely the same as towards his own subjects, and therefore, perhaps, we have no 
good reason to complain ; his reign has been one succession of broken promises and 
violated engagements. The patriots who elevated him to the throne, and who 
have all long since fled the contamination of his system, — the shade of La Fayette, 
who was killed by his misplaced confidence, — an oppressed and army-ridden 
kingdom, — a crushed people, and an annihilated press, bear equal witness with 
America to his falsehood and violence, to his scorn of pledges, and his contempt 
of honour.” 

At this juncture Great Britain, anxious to preserve the peace of the world, 
oflfered her services as a mediator between France and America. Each party had 
so high an opinioni of British good faith, that her interference was at once accepted 
with thanks. 

The improved financial situation of the United States was now a subject of 
general exultation in America and of astonishment in Europe. From the report of 
the secretary to the treasury, it appeared that the whole of the national debt had 
been liquidated. On this subject the secretary of the treasury remarked, the 
United States would present the happy and, probably, in modern time, unprece- 
dented spectacle, of a great people substantially free from the smallest portion 
of a public debt.” 

Yet those who rejoiced in the prosperity of the North American republic, at its 
improved condition in many respects, had to deplore that the crying evil which 
attaches to its social system had not been cured. The defect lamented, was by 
none more pointedly condemned than by public writers in the United States. At 
this date (December, 1836), an advertisement appeared in a New Orleans paper, 
offering a reward of fifty thousand dollars for the seizure of the notorious 
abolitionist Arthur Tappan, of New York.” Such monstrous violence was justly 
condemned in many of the newspapers. It was truly remarked in one of them, 
that ** an act like this, by which it is attempted to control the freedom of opinion 
by putting the peace and even the life of the citizen into the hands of every 
criminal in the country, is atrocious and horrible.” The advertisement in question 
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was issued by a body of men calling themselves a Committee of Vigilance ” foi 
the parish of East Feliciana. 

The internal state of the country presented some violent disorders in the course of 
the year. A missionary named Thompson, sent out from England, had advocated 
the emancipation of slaves, and meetings were held at New York, at which his 
views found powerful supporters. The southern states took the alarm, and in 
Charlestown and South Carolina the mails were stopped, and all the publications 
which they deemed offensive seized and committed to the flames, and the post- 
master was instructed to permit the circulation of no newspapers which were 
hostile to slavery. He complied with the mandate till he should receive new 
instructions from the postmaster-general, who replied to representations of what 
had occurred, that he could not condemn what he had done. The postmaster at 
New York took upon himself to prevent any publications on the subject "of 
slavery from being forwarded. Strange to say, in free America a subordinate 
officer in a government establishment took upon himself to determine what inform- 
ation should, and what should not, go forth to the public. At Georgetown a man 
was detected distributing publications which were obnoxious to the slave-holders. 
He was seized by the civil authorities, and committed to prison. A mob sur- 
rounded the gaol, and demanded that he should be given up to them. It was 
necessary to call out the military, and the rioters would not disperse till they had 
been formally assured that the prisoner should not escape, and that the laws 
were strong enough to punish him. 

Still more startling were the proceedings in the state of Mississippi. There, at 
Livingston, in Madison county, two negroes having been overheard conversing on 
the subject of an insurrection, they were seized and placed in confinement, to be 
kept for a further examination, but the next day the citizens rose tumultuously, 
seized the two negroes, and hanged them without ceremony. A committee of 
thirteen wealthy farmers was formed, which was authorized to try, condemn 
and execute all suspected persons, negroes or whites, favouring emancipation. 
Dreadful scenes followed, and many suspected persons, whites as well as persons 
of colour, were brought before this tribunal, and put to death a few hours after 
tlieir apprehension, the inhabitants generally having pledged themselves to 
support the committee in all their proceedings. In Missouri, two white men and 
twenty negroes were slaughtered like brute beasts, and similar spectacles were 
exhibited in the other slave-holding states. Lynch Law,*' as it was called, was 
enforced with the most reckless violence. At Vicksburg, in the state of Missouri, 
a reputed gaming-house was subjected to it. The occupants, without any previous 
legal intimation, w»ere ordered to leave. They refused compliance ; upon which 
the committee, with other inhabitants, proceeded to force an entrance. Resist- 
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ance was offered^ and one of the assailants was killed. His companions succeeded 
in getting into the house^ and immediately hanged all its inmates, five in number. 
A corps of volunteers having been formed at New Orleans, to watch over the 
tranquillity of the place, some severe remarks were made on the proceeding by the 
‘‘ New Orleans Advertiser.** In consequence of this, the office of the journal was 
entered, and the editor seized and dragged into the streets, where he would have 
been put to death, but for the timely interference of the officers of the corps, who 
ordered the man to be sent to prison. At Baltimore, a bank having stopped 
payment, the leading inhabitants of the town resolved to punish the principals as 
^ bank robbers,” and actually at once proceeded to destroy their houses. Other 
outrages were perpetrated, till the rioters at last were put down by the military. 

Few events of importance marked the year 1836. Happily, through the good 
offices of Great Britain, the differences between France and the United States 
were terminated, and diplomatic intercourse resumed. 

The second period of General Jackson’s presidency now approached its close, 
and on a new election taking place, Mr. Martin Van Buren, a gentleman whose 
political views were understood to coincide with those of the general, was chosen 
to be his successor. 

Some animated discussions with Mexico took place at this period. Certain 
parties had established themselves at Texas, and claimed to be recognised as a 
sovereign independent state. The president contemplated sending an agent from 
the United States to Texas. This was strongly protested against by the Mexican 
government, and the intention which had been manifested was not carried out. 

On the 4th of March, Mr. Van Buren took his seat in the president’s chair. 
His advent to power was succeeded by a memorable season of commercial embar- 
rassment. Distress spread far and wide. Public works, which had been com- 
menced and carried on with the aid of British capital, were now suspended. An 
extra session of congress was convoked. It met on the 4th of September, when 
the government party obtained a triumph in the election of Mr. Polk to be 
speaker of the House of Representatives. The hostility to the United States 
Bank, avowed by General Jackson, was continued by his successor, and resolu- 
tions passed in congress declaring it to be inexpedient to charter a bank of the 
United States. 

In the decline of this year a rebellion broke out in Lower Canada, which raged 
for a considerable period before it could be wholly suppressed by the British 
authorities. It caused serious altercation between England and the United States. 
The president called upon congress to arm the executive with additional powers, 
forbade by proclamation the interference of American citizens in the war, and 
ordered warrants to be issued against all who should violate the national neu-‘ 
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trality. The governor of New York was requested to call out a military force of 
observation on the frontier ; which was done, and placed under General Scott. 
In the instructions addressed to the general by Mr. Poinsett, the secretary at war, 
he was told, The executive possesses no legal authority to employ the military 
force to restrtiin persons within our jurisdiction, and who ought to be under our 
control, from violating our laws by making incursions into the territory of friendly 
and neighbouring states. I can give you therefore no instructions on that sub* 
ject ; but request that you will use your influence to prevent such excesses, and to 
preserve the character of this government for good faith, and a proper regard to 
the rights of friendly powers.” 

This precaution was rendered necessary not only from the resentment felt for 
certain encroachments ascribed to the British, but by the excitement caused by 
the magnificent promises made by the insurgents in Canada to requite the services 
of all citizens of the United States who should join them in their struggle for 
independence. Complaints from both sides of the border were rapidly multiplied 
from day to day, which demanded the greatest care on the part of the authorities 
to keep within bounds the feelings in which they originated. 

The seizure of the steamboat Caroline by the British, within the limits of the 
United States, caused a strong sensation. It was spoken of by the president as 
an aggravated outrage, aud in the American newspapers^it was represented to be 
a wanton murderous invasion. The Caroline had been engaged in supplying 
warlike stores to rebels who were in arms against England, and consequently in 
point of fact she ought to have been seized, and all connected with her, by the 
American authorities, as offenders against the law of nations generally, and that 
of their own country in particular. The subject was debated in congress with 
great warmth ; and many speakers vindicated the course which the English had 
pursued. We have none to blame but ourselves,” said Mr. Rhett \ a rebel 
chief, a fugitive from bis own country, has crossed the frontier, and by inflamma- 
tory harangues excited American citizens to take up arms. This individual, 
traitor as he is in the eye of the English law, has been permitted to raise recruits 
in the public streets of the state of Buffalo. And was this all ? Far from it. A 
body of men, ninety-nine out of every hundred of whom were Americans, had 
gone over to a neutral island, and established themselves in a hostile attitude, and 
in open defiance of the British government. Between the insurgent force and the 
shores of the United States a constant communication was maintained ; and the 
steamboat recently destroyed had been, it is said, engaged in an intercourse of 
that character. '* I therefore consider the English authorities to have been in the 
right ; and that the officer who seized the Caroline only acted as I would have 
acted against a vessel armed against my countrymen, and as any other man of 
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courage would feel it his duty to act.*' This view of the case eventually gained 
gtound, and the force of the argument in favour of England was generally 
admitted. A bill for the better preservation of neutrality was introduced into the 
Senate. It enabled the proper authorities to seize any vessel or vehicle belonging 
to citizens of the United States^ which from circumstances appeared about to be 
employed against the subjects of any foreign power with whom they were at 
peace. This bill was, however, rejected by the House of Representatives. The 
government of America seemed animated by a sincere desire to avoid inter- 
fering in a quarrel not their own, but wanted power to restrain its refractory 
citizens. 

By a convention concluded between the United States and the Russian govern- 
ment, in 1824, it had been agreed, that thereafter there should not be formed by 
the citizens of the United States, nor under their authority, any establishment 
upon the north-west coast of America, or the adjacent islands, to the north of fifty 
degrees forty minutes of north latitude ; and, in like manner, the Russians were 
debarred from forming establishments south of that parallel. It was further 
agreed by the fourth article, that, “ during a term of ten years, counting from the 
signature of the convention,** the ships of both powers might reciprocally frequent 
the interior seas and gulfs, harbours and creeks, upon the coast mentioned in the 
preceding article. 

This fourth article Russia declined to renew, and upon no unreasonable ground ; 
for she alleged that the only use made by American citizens of the privilege 
thereby accorded, was to supply the Indians with spirituous liquors, gunpowder, 
and fire-arms. The United States, however, contended, that, independently of 
the article, their citizens had a right to trade with the Indians on the coast, a right 
which, however, they admitted would cease whenever a Russian establishment 
was founded. 

The new republic of Texas, this year, withdrew its application for admission 
into the union. But, on the 16th of October, a public notice was issued by the 
president of the United States, acknowledging the consul appointed by the Texan 
government at New Orleans, and conceding to him the enjoyment of all such 
functions and privileges as are allowed to consuls of the most favoured nations. 

To other matters which interrupted the friendly relations of England and Ame- 
rica was now added an angry feeling connected with the long-protracted dispute 
relative to the boundary between the state of Maine and New Brunswick, as laid 
down in the treaty of 1783. 

The Senate of Maine passed three resolutions in favour of withdrawing from the 
disputed territory. The House of Representatives adopted a resolution calling on 
the governor to send a special minister to England, to procure the immediate 
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drawing of a line of demarcation, conformably to the treaty of 1783. In 
consequence of this difference of opinion, conferences took place between the two 
houses. The result was, the House of Representatives reported that they had 
agreed upon the resolutions passed by the Senate. A commission, consisting of 
Messrs. Rudge and Featherstonhaugh, was sent out by the British government to 
make a new survey of the territory so long the subject of fruitless negotiation ; 
and sanguine expectations were again entertained that the apprehensions which 
from time to time had been renewed on this subject, would at length be set at 
rest for ever. The hope was not disappointed. After the labours of the commis- 
sioners had closed. Lord Palmerston consented to fix the boundary-line on a basis 
proposed by the United States, and an amicable arrangement was effected. 

The president’s message to congress in December, 1839, showed that extra- 
ordinary expenses had fallen on the government, but that improvement in the 
finances of the States might be looked for at no distant period. 

Mr. McLeod, the officer who had seized the Caroline steamer, having been 
recognised while travelling in the United States, in January, 1841, was appre- 
hended at Lockport. His release was demanded by the English government, who 
avowed the act of which McLeod was accused. Great excitement prevailed on 
both sides of the Atlantic : in America, his trial and execution were fiercely de- 
manded ; in England, it was sternly declared that he must be saved or avenged. 
The fury of the American populace rose to such a height, that when the court 
before which he appeared decided on admitting him to bail, a crowd surrounded 
the place of his confinement, and threatened to put him to death if he were libe- 
rated. The individuals who had offered to become his bail were threatened with 
vengeance, and obliged to withdraw the promise they had given. Angry discus- 
sions grew out of these circumstances ; war between England and America was 
expected by many, and resolutions for fortifying the frontier were voted in con- 
gress. The trial of McLeod came on at Utica, in October. An alihi was proved? 
and he was acquitted, released from confinement, and enabled to return to Canada. 
When Mr. Van Buren’s term of four years expired, he was not re-elected to the 
president’s chair. General Harrison succeeded to the office. His views were 
democratic, but this proved of little importance. He had been inaugurated but 
one month, when he was removed by death. On the 4th of April, 1841, he 
breathed his last. 

The death of a chief magistrate during his period of service, an event which, 

since they first became a nation, had never been witnessed in 11^ United States. 
General Harrison was in his sixty-ninth year. On the 6th April, the day after 
his decease, the public were admitted into the residence of the late president, to 
look on his remains. They were deposited in a wooden coffin, placed within a 
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leaden one, with a glass lid. The whole was covered with a black velvet pall, 
trimmed with silver lace. The funeral took place on the 7th, when the coffin 
was borne from the president’s house and deposited in the Congregational 
cemetery. The procession extended two miles, and was the longest ever witnessed 
in the United States since the obsequies of Washington. 

The contingency of a president dying while in office had not occurred befoi«, 
but it had been foreseen and provided for when the constitution of the United States 
was framed. Mr. Tyler, the vice-president, succeeded the departed general. He 
arrived in Washington on the 6th of March, and being duly sworn in, hastened 
tc- make known his wish that all the officers appointed by his deceased predecessor 
should continue to hold their situations. On the 8th he delivered his inaugural 
address, in which he declared it would be his anxious object to preserve peace 
with all foreign nations. Congress was convened for the 2l8t of May. On its 
assembling, Mr. John White, the ministerial candidate, was elected speaker, by a 
majority of 181, to 84 votes given for his opponent, Mr. J. W. Jones, late chair- 
man of the committees of ways and means. On the following day the president 
sent his message. It presented nothing very important, but was pacific in its 
language. The population of the United States was stated to have reached 
seventeen millions, and the territory, which invited occupation, extended to 

seventy-seven millions of acres on the hither side of the Rocky Mountains.” 
It was added, We hold out invitations to the people of all nations to come and 
settle among us, as members of our growing family.’' With respect to finance, it 
was announced that the demands on the treasury, before September 1st, would 
amount to 11,340,000 dollars ; to meet which there were ways and means not 
exceeding 6,450,000, leaving a deficiency of 4,845,000. With respect to the 
bank questions, the new president supported the views of General Jackson and 
Mr. Van Buren. 

A bill was introduced for the relief of Mrs. Harrison, widow of the late presi- 
dent, and a sum equal to one year’s salaiy of the chief magistrate was voted for 
her use. 

A bill was introduced into congress in the month of July for the establishment 
of a national bank, to be one of issue, deposit, and discount, the notes issuing to 
be of as low a denomination as five dollars, or at ail events ten dollars. It 
passed the two houses, but was negatived by the president. This act, though it 
was applauded in a letter published by Mr. Van Buren, rendered the new presi- 
dent very unpe^^ar, and in several places he was burnt in effigy. The secretary 
of the treasury, Mr. Ewing, declared in public that the president bad approved 
of the measure at a cabinet conference, which had subsequently received his yeto. 

Important ministerial changes were thought necessary, and a new cabinet was 
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tormedf in which Mr. Daniel Webster was named secretary of state^ Mr. Walter 
Townsend secretary of the treasury, Mr. Abel P. Upshur secretary of the nary, 
Mr. John C. Spencer secretary at war, and Mr. Charles C. Wickliffe postmaster** 
general. Mr. Edward Everett was appointed minister to England. 

Meetings of secret societies were reported to be of frequent occurrence in the 
course of this year. The parties were said to be united by unlawful oaths, and 
Governor Fairfield, of Maine, and Governor Morgan, of Michigan, were con- j 
nected with them. A strong proclamation to put a stop to their illegal proceed- 
ings was issued by the president, which seemed efficiently to check the growing 
evil. 

The elections towards the end of the year terminated in a manner favourable to 
the Whig party. General Scott announced himself a candidate for the presidency, 
and issued a circular explanatory of his political opinions, which were somewhat 
opposed to those of Mr. Tyler, especially on the establishment of a national bank 
and the exercise of the president’s veto. That power which bad been hitherto 
given to the chief magistrate of the United States he wished to see curtailed. 

The congress was opened on the 7th of December by a message from the presi- 
dent, in which he expressed regret that all differences between England and the 
United States were not terminated. He defended the veto he had given in regard 
to the bill for establishing a national bank, but recommended the forming of a 
fiscal bank, which had been previously suggested. 

Between the English and the United States governments long discussions now 
took place on the subject of the slave-trade, which led to no striking result. 
Connected with this subject an incident of some importance occurred in October, 
1841, when the ship Creole, from Richmond, Virginia, having sailed from Hamp- 
ton Roads for New Orleans, with a number of slaves on board, was seized by the 
negroes, who rose on the crew, murdered a passenger of the name of Hawell, and 
wounded several other persons. The Creole was taken by the slaves to Nassau, 
in the island of Providence. There, at the request of the American consul, the 
governor placed a guard on board to prevent the escape of any of the mutine^s. 
The case was investigated by the magistrates of the place, and nineteen slaves 
who were implicated in the mutiny were committed to prison ; but the remainder, 
one hundred and fourteen in number, were liberated, being free, having landed on 
British ground. This etep was taken in opposition to the representations of the 
consul, who wished them to be sent to America. Great indignation was expressed 
on this ooeasion in the southern states, and the British government wm said to 
be abuttms of piraey and murder. The violent were in the end brought to rmaon, 
or found thes^ves outnumbered by the rational, who proved that the course 
pursued. tlM oceasioii was justifted by a precedent set hy the Uniled States, 
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in the case of the Atmted^ a Spanish ship, which had been seized by slaves like 
the Creole. 

Questions respecting the north-west boundary of the United States had long 
been in the course of discussion with England, when Sir Robert Peel, with a View 
of bringing them to a satisfactory termination, determined on sending out Lord 
Ashburton, as a special ambassador, with full powers to end the dispute. He 
reached America in April, and his labours closed in August, when a treaty was 
concluded, under which the boundary was determined by a minute geographical 
description of the country through which it was to run. The arrangement com- 
prehended an amicable settlement of various other matters on which some 
differences had existed. The treaty gave great satisfaction to the United States 
and was cordially approved in England. 

Some of the states in the course of this year thought it right, or judged it 
necessary, to repudiate the bonds on which they had raised money from foreigners. 
One reason assigned was, that the bonds, not having been made transferable, and 
having passed out of the original holders’ hands, could no longer be legally 
enforced. This doctrine was that of certain states, but was not adopted by the 
general government. 

The veto was boldly used on several occasions by Mr. Tyler. Having exercised 
this power five times since the death of General Harrison, a select committee of 
the Senate was appointed to take the subject into their consideration, and a report, 
drawn up by Mr. John Quincy Adams, was adopted, vehemently condemnatory of 
the conduct of the president. He protested against the report, in a message to 
the House of Representatives, asserting that he had acted in conformity with the 
constitution, and had only fulfilled his duty. 

On the 7th of December, 1842, the president’s message to congress congratu- 
lated the citizens of the United States on the result of Lord Ashburton’s mission. 
It anticipated that great advantages would result from a termination of the 
differences on that subject, and looked forward to an amicable adjustment of other 
claims which yet remained in dispute with England. It announced that the war 
with the Indian tribes in Florida bad been brought to a conclusion, and generally 
took a cheering view of the prospects of the nation. 

In 1843 the Oregon territory claimed by America became the subject of nego- 
tiation. The right of search, which some persons understood to have been 
disposed of in Lord Ashburton’s treaty, was again the theme of animated 
discussian. 

The son of Mr. Spencer, the secretary of war, towards the close of last yeair, 
being a midshipman on board a ship commanded by Lieut. Mackenzie, was found 
to be connected with a murderous scheme of mutiny. Condemned by a couitt-* 
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martial, Spencer and two of his associates were immediately hanged. Mackenzie 
was brought to trial for this act of authority and acquitted. 

Little of interest is presented by the history of this year. In various parts of 
the United States speeches were heard in favour of the views of the Irish repealers. 
The son of the president made himself conspicuously ridiculous by the ferocious 
absurdities he uttered at one meeting, in which he attributed the most atrocious 
sentiments to the duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. 

Preparations were now witnessed for a new presidential contest; the candidates 
on whom public attention rested being Mr. Polk and Mr. Clay. In the course 
of the year a new congress was elected, and the result of the election was 
deemed favourable to the friends of Mr. Polk. The Senate and the House of 
Representatives met at the usual period, and the president, in his message, setting 
forth the present prospects of the country, took a general review of the events 
which had marked the period during which he had filled the president’s chair. 

The succeeding year, 1844, was singularly barren of matter that can be regarded 
as important. A treaty was prepared, the object of which was to annex Texas to 
the United States. It was provisionally concluded and submitted by Mr. Tyler to 
the Senate, 4>y whom it was rejected. An army of observation was stationed on 
the frontiers of Texas by the president, as he asserted, in consequence of the 
government of Mexico being disposed to view the ratification of the treaty for 
annexing Texas to the United States as a declaration of war. The consent of 
Mexico to the annexation of Texas, he stated, in reply to an inquiry made in an 
address sent up to the president by the Senate, had not been obtained. 

The presidential election, which took place at this period, terminated in favour 
of Mr. Polk, who triumphed over Mr. Clay, his opponent, by a majority of sixty* 
five votes. 

The strong disposition previously manifested to add Texas to the United States 
had been continually gaining ground in congress and in the nation generally. In 
January, 1845, a bill, or joint resolutions,’* passed the House of Representatives 
for the annexation of Texas. This underwent some discussion, and in the follow- 
ing month the provisions of a bill, framed in the preceding year, it was proposed 
should be added to the ** joint resolutions which being carried, a bill passed 
admitting Texas into the union ; and the sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
was appropriated to defray the expense of missions and negotiations to agree 
upon the terms of the said admission and cession by treaty or otherwise.’^ 

The presidency of Mr. Tyler closed on the 3rd of March, and Mr. Polk was 
installed as his successor with the usual forms. Mr. Dallas was placed in the | 
chair of the vice-president. The president’s inauguration speech contained the | 
usual profesKOns of devotion to the^best interests of the repubKe, and promises' of I 
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economy in the administration of its affairs. He declared the annexation of 
Texas to be a question which, in his judgment, belonged exclusively to that 
country and the United States, and he therefore held it to be one with which 
no foreign power had any right to interfere. 

Negotiations with Great Britain were pending on the subject of what was 
called the Oregon territory,*' and, at this date, had assumed a serious shape. 
The people of the United States were eager to wrest it from the British, 
and “all or none” was the cry of a formidable party in America; while in 
England a fixed determination was manifested not to give up the point in 
dispute. On this subject Mr. Polk, in his opening speech, asserted it would be 
his duty to maintain, by all constitutional means, the claim of the United States to 
the territory beyond the Rocky Mountains. “ Our title,” he proceeded, “ is 
clear and unquestionable, and already are our people preparing to perfect this 
title by occupying it with their wives and children.” In England this method 
of perfecting an unquestionable title was sharply animadverted upon. If to 
occupy an estate claimed, were to perfect a right to hold it, some commentators 
remarked, vast changes in property might be looked for. Speaking of the pro- 
gress made by America, Mr. Polk continued, “ But eighty years ago, our popula- 
tion was confined on the west by the ridges of the Alleghanies. Within that 
period — ^within the lifetime, I might say, of some of my hearers — our people, 
increasing to many millions, have filled the eastern valley of the Mississippi, 
adventurously ascended the Missouri to its head springs, and are already engaged 
in establishing the blessings of self-government in valleys of which the rivers 
flow to the Pacific.” 

Of his general policy he said, “ In the management of our foreign relations, it 
will be my aim to observe a careful respect for the rights of other nations, while 
our own will be the subject of constant watchfulness. Equal and exact justice 
should characterize all our intercourse with foreign countries. All alliances 
having a tendency to jeopardize the welfare and honour of our country, or 
sacrifice any one of our national interests, will be studiously avoided ; and yet no 
opportunity will be lost to cultivate a favourable understanding with foreign 
governments, by which our navigation and commerce may be extended, and the 
ample products of our fertile soil, as well as the manufactures of our skilful 
artisans, find a ready market and remunerating prices in foreign countries.” 

The discussions respecting the Oregon territory question were continued, and great 
excitement prevailed on the subject in some parts of the United States. Schemes, 
submitted by England for settling it, were rejected by the republicans, and what 
they proposed met with no favourable reception from the British government. 
War was expected by many to be the result, but this was discountenanjc^ by 
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I the most enlightened public men in both countries. A speech made by Mr. 
Webster^ at Boston, in the month of November, rendered essential service to the 
cause of peace : — Where,’* said he, ** is Oregon ? On the shores of the Pacific, 
three thousand miles from us, and twice as far from England. Who is to settle 
it ? Americans mainly ; some settlers undoubtedly from England ; but all Anglo- 
Saxons ; all men educated in notions of independent government, and all self- 
dependent. And now let me ask, if there be any sensible man in the whole United 
States who will say for a moment, that when fifty thousand, or one hundred 
thousand persons, of this description shall find themselves on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, that they will long consent to be under the rules either of the 
American congress or the British parliament? They will raise a standard for 
themselves ; and they ought to do it. I look forward to the period when they 
will do this as not so far distant, but that many now present, and those not among 
the youngest of us, will see a great Pacific republican nation. I believe that it is 
in the course of providence, and of human destiny, that a great state is to arise, 
of English and American descent, whose power will be established over the 
country on the shores of the Pacific ; and that all those rights of natural and 
political liberty, all those great principles that both nations have inherited from 
their fathers, will be transmitted through us to them, so that there will exist at 
the mouth of the Columbia, or more probably farther south, a great Pacific repub- 
lic, — a nation where our children may go for a residence, separating themselves 
from this government, and forming an integral part of a new government 
half-way between England and China ; in the most healthful, fertile, and de- 
sirable portion of the globe, and quite too far remote from Europe, and from 
this side of the American continent, to be under the governmental influence 
of either country. This state of things is by no means so far off as we may 
imagine ; by no means so remote from the present time as may be supposed ; 
and, looking to this state of things, this question becomes one upon which 
intelligent and well-disposed men might very readily come to an agreement. 
But, gentlemen, in this point of view, is this a subject upon which it is proper, by 
popular appeal, or by loud representations of patriotism, or by a sort of stormy 
defiance of the power of a great nation on our side ; is it proper, on the other side, 
by cries about the maritime ascendancy of England, the great wealth, the dignity, 
the power, the martial prowess of England, — ^is it a question on which, by out- 
cries of this sort, on either side of the ocean, these two great communities are to ( 
be embroiled and plagued in all their commercial and friendly relations, or to be ^ 
compelled to run into the horrors of war? No, gentlemen; the spirit of the age 
is against it.” 

The view taken of the question in England cannot be more distinctly shown 
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than by quoting the exposition of it offered in the " Times ” of January 3, 1846. 

It was there stated that Spain had asserted a proud and unlimited claim (in 1789) 
to the whole north-west coast of America. In the belief, or assumed belief, of a 
just title to this vast empire, she seized on the ships, the cargoes, and ^he persons 
of British sailors, and destroyed the huts and factories of British settlers. The 
Spanish minister, Florida Blanca, supported the violence of Don Estevan, in a 
memorial which justified the pretensions urged by the former in favour of his 
country to a district extending as far as the sixty-second parallel of north latitude. 
But when the matter was sifted, it came out that these gigantic pretensions rested 
on a vague expression in the eighth article of the treaty of Utrecht, that no 
insignia of Spanish sovereignty had been exclusively displayed ; no Spanish set- 
tlement exclusively founded, on that coast. That there had been Spanish settlers, 
was true ; that Spanish vessels had been in the habit of touching there, was also 
true. True, too, that those seas had in that and the preceding century been 
scoured by Spanish buccaneers. But it was afterwards implied by the conces- 
sions, as it had been before admitted in the words, of the Spanish court, that its 
rights to that coast and those parts were ^ still not quite certain.^ What then did 
England propose under the counsels of Mr. Pitt, and what did Spain assent to 
under the administration of Count Florida Blanca ? The one proposed and the 
other accepted conditions which every man who loves peace and justice must 
approve now, as they were approved then by the friends of peace and equity,— 
conditions of joint occupancy, extending over the whole of the north-west of North 
America, hitherto claimed by Spain. England did not take advantage of her own 
strong fleet, of the weakness of Spain, and the inability of the court of Versailles 
to fulfil the pledge contained in the family compact, all circumstances highly | 
favourable to an aggressive policy and a bold minister. No, she acquiesced in a 
participation of trading and settling privileges, whom she might have reduced to 
a more ignoble capitulation. And this precedent of a policy, at once humane, 
spirited, and just, is the one which ought to be followed, as nearly as the circum- 
stances of the case allow, on this new crisis. The joint occupation of the Oregon 
by British and American settlers is no longer judged expedient. Partition is 
recommended and desired. On what principles ought that partition to be made ? 
Evidently on those of equal benefit and advantage.” 

In the same journal, of February 2nd, the consequences which might result to 
America from a war were strongly pressed. It was urged, after showing what 
must follow success, — If you fail ; if the armies which conquered under Welling- 
ton retain their fortunes, — if the pride which has spumed at mediation is chas- 
tised in war, — if New York is given to plunder, and Washington again beholds the 
Enghsh flag floating over her Capitol,— what will you not have lost by the issue of 
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a contest at once unfortunate and unprovoked ! In neither case will you resume 
your former position — in neither will you be as you were before the war. You will 
have created new pretexts of taxation— -you will have called into existence new 
institution^ repugnant to your old ones — ^you will have laid the foundation of 
future incumbrances or future despotism. But, more than this, you will have 
aroused the jealousy, awakened the vigilance, and armed the hostility of foreign 
powers. You will have forced them to defend themselves against your aggressive, 
or to punish your defeated, efforts. But, in the long interval that separates the 
commencement of a war from its conclusion, what enormities may be practised ! 
what calamities inflicted ! Have you thought on these ? Have you reckoned 
their cost or their guilt? You remember the scenes of 1774; will you re-enact 
them? You might do us great injury, but your country would suffer dreadfully 
in the attempt. You might invade our colonies by guerilla detachments, but we 
should lay our ships of war against the cities of your pride and the homesteads of 
your wealth. You might destroy our merchant-vessels, but we should devastate 
your provinces and despoil your towns. We might lay Washington in ashes, but 
could you invade England with effect? And have you forgotten the secret 
danger which you nourish in your bosom ? Can you forget that to the horrors 
of a foreign war would be added the greater horrors of a servile war? A war not 
of lines, columns, or camps, but a war waged against heads of families, in houses, 
by ambuscade, and every species of treachery complicated with every kind of 
cruelty that vengeance could devise and opportunity provoke ? 

A bill was submitted to congress, to organize a territorial government in the 
Oregon territory,” and notice was also given by Mr, McConnell of a bill to 
repeal the Tariff Act of 1842.” The house then again went into committee on 
the resolutions for the committee on foreign aflairs, authorizing the president to give 
England the Oregon notice. Mr. Giles spoke in favour of the measure, not regarding 
it as a provocative of war. He regretted the rejection by Great Britain of the 
recent offer of compromise made by the president, and argued at great length the 
right of the United States to the whole of the territory in dispute. Mr. Levin 
urged the expulsion of all foreign rule from Oregon, at all hazards and under any 
circumstances. He considered the country well prepared to meet any force 
Europe could despatch against it,, and bravery and union were their best defences. 

It was believed in many quarters that England was preparing for a new con- 
test. The Senate called on the president to declare, whether at that period the 
foreign relations of the United States required an increase of the army and navy. 
The reply given by Mr. Polk, on the 24th of March, by a special message, was, 
that to make an augmentation would be a wise precaution. England,” he 
remarked, while, so far as was known, her relations with all European nations 
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were af the most pacific character, was making unusual and extraordinary arma* 
ments and warlike preparations, naval and military, both at home and in be;: 
North American possessions.” Whatever,” said the special message, may 
have been the original purpose of these preparations, the fact is undoubted that 
they now are proceeding, in part at least, with the view to the contingent posd^ 
bility of a war with the United States. The general policy of making additional 
warlike preparations was distinctly announced in the speech from the throne as late 
as in January preceding, and has since been reiterated by the ministers of the 
crown in both houses of parliament. Under this aspect of our relations with 
Great Britain, I cannot doubt the propriety of increasing our means of defence, 
both by land and sea. This can give Great Britain no cause of offence, nor 
increase the danger of a rupture. If, on the contrary, we should fold our arms in 
security, and at last be suddenly involved in hostilities for the maintenance of our 
just rights, without any adequate preparation, our responsibility to the country 
would be of the gravest character. Should collision between the two countries 
be avoided,” he added, as I sincerely trust it may be, the additional charge 
upon the treasury, in making the necessary preparations, will not be lost, while, 
in the event of such a collision, they would be indispensable for the maintenance of 
our national rights and national honour.” He added, he had seen no reason to 
change or modify the recommendations he had formerly given. 

The excitement on this question was long sustained. Some members of the 
Senate were extremely anxious to guard against a more pacific course being taken 
by the president than that to which his former declarations pointed. Mr. Hanne- 
gan, on this subject, said, ** If the president did desert the fifty-four degrees 
forty minutes standard, he would become a traitor to his faith, and would meet 
with an infamy so profound, a damnation so deep, that the resurrection-trumpet 
would not wake him ! If the president was in the position in which the senator 
from North Carolina had placed him, then had he spoken the words of false- 
hood with the tongue of a serpent !” 

Mr. Colbourn took a more temperate view of the question, and declared himself 
favourable to a compromise. General Cass was found on the opposite side. This 
gentleman, looking forward to fill the president’s chair, seemed not unwilling to 
flatter the popular weakness by taking a warlike tone. With some talent for 
debate, his boldness was generally more conspicuous than his sound policy ; end 
his admirers looked to the general rather than to the statesman. He spoke at 
great length when the question was brought under the consideration of the Senate. 
That he was carried away by intemperate zeal he denied, but, with regard to 
the parallel of forty-nine degrees as the boundaries of our claim, he believed that 
it had only been fixed upon from an erroneous impression that it was settled by the 
T fin 
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tmty of Utrecht Not believing bimBelf that it was thus settled, he intended to 
place himself among those who marched up to the Russian boundary* Mr. Caas 
then took a cursory review of many of the speeches that had been made, and 
devoted especial attention to that of Mr. Calhoun. He upbraided the senator 
from South Carolina for having said, and said in the Senate, that a war with 
England would require from us two hundred thousand men, every dollar we could 
raise, and that it would last for ten years. If,” said Mr. Cass, we could not 
drive England out of her colonial possessions on this continent in one quarter of 
the time named, we should be unworthy of our name and birthright ; and, having 
done this, the rest of the contest would be little else than predatory excursions 
upon the sea. But it was said that two great nations, in this enlightened age, 
could not go to war. What were two great nations now doing in La Plata ? 
What was France doing in Africa, and England in India ? Human nature was 
much the same now that it was when we had our two wars — we were not so 
much better than our fathers as some seemed to think — the time had not come 
when the Lion and the Eagle could lie down together.” 

This harangue produced on the following day a sharp reply. Mr. Benton, one 
of the committee on military afiairs, spoke, taking the more moderate side of 
the question. He said, The senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass) had promised 
yesterday that he would be governed by the fact of the establishment or non«-e8ta- 
blishment of the line of forty-nine degrees by the treaty of Utrecht. If it could be 
proved that this line had been adopted, he promised to abandon his present position. 
Mr. Benton said he was desirous of fixing this point, and feared that the character 
of the Senate for sense and intelligence would be cheapened in the eyes of the world 
by leaving it longer in doubt. In the very first despatch to our minister at London, 
after the acquisition of Louisiana, Mr. Madison being then secretary of state to Mr. 
Jefferson, it was assumed as certain that the line of forty-nine degrees was the 
established boundary ; but, ignorant of the particulars, our minister was directed 
to examine what had been done by the commissioners appointed to run this line. 
(Here Mr. Benton read numerous extracts from a volume of the state papers, all 
bearing upon this point, and showing that the forty-ninth parallel was the line of 
the treaty referred to, and that Mr. Jefferson had earnestly pressed its final 
adoption, thinking it a great object to secure this boundary as against Great 
Britain.) He claimed now, that the senator from Michigan should redeem his 
pledge by reversing his opinion. This pledge had been given in a speech made 
after three months’ deliberation, well studied, and almost committed to heart ; a 
speech on the darling side of the question, and well mixed with other topics 
calculated to inflame the country. This, then, was the condition into which be 
fcad brought himself^Ulysses was caught in his toils. The Agamemnon himself 
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was a prisoner upon the forty-ninth parallel, and (looking on each side at Messrs. 
Allen and Hannegan) the Ajaxes and Achilles, great and small, must share his 
fate.’’ 

On a future day General Cass vindicated what he had formerly advanced, and 
repeated the sentiments he had then declared. The result of all this debating was|i, 
that early in April resolutions passed for giving notice to Great Britain, in a 
friendly spirit, that, in conformity with the terms of the convention itself, it was to 
terminate in a year from that time. 

While the Oregon question attracted general attention, serious differences grew 
up between the United States and ‘Mexico. On the 11th of May the president 
transmitted a message to congress, in which he complained of many outrages 
committed by the government and people of Mexico against the United States. 
These, long unredressed, being still continued, appeared to Mr. Polk to call for 
strong measures, and he recommended the appearance of a large and overpowering 
force in arms, as the most certain and efficient means of bringing the existing 
collision with Mexico to a speedy and successful termination.” While offering 
this suggestion, the president intimated that he should be prepared to renew 
negotiations whenever Mexico might be ready to receive propositions, or to make 
propositions of her own.” 

The subject being taken into consideration by the two houses, a decision was 
arrived at in conformity with the above recommendation, and on the 13th of May 
a formal declaration of war issued. It was as follows : — 

‘‘ Whereas, the congress of the United States, by virtue of the constitutional authority 
vested in them, have declared by their act, bearing date this day, that ^by the act of the 
republic of Mexico, ’a state of war exists between that government and the United 
States : ’ 

“ Now, therefore, I, James K. Polk, president of the United States of America, do hereby 
proclaim to all whom it may concern, and I do specially enjoin on all persons holding offices, 
civil or military, under the authority of the United States, that they be vigilant and zealous 
in discharging the duties respectively incident thereto. And I do, moreover, exhort all 
the good people of the United States, as they love their country, — as they feel the wrongs 
which have forced on them the last resort of injured nations, and as they consult the beat 
means under the blessings of Divine Providence of abridging its calamities, that they exert 
themselves in preserving order, in promoting concord, in maintaining the authority and the 
efficacy of the laws, and in supporting and invigorating all the measures which may be 
adopted by the constituted authorities for attaining a speedy, a just, and an honourable 
peace. 

In testimony whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the United ^ 
States to be affixed to thdse presents." ^ 

t — 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tbb rupture with Mexico possibly favoured an amicable arrangement with 
England. Those who coveted war were gratified^ and those who were disposed to 
take a wise course were less opposed than they might otherwise have been. When 
the resolutions adopted by the American legislature reached England, Lord Aber- 
deen thought a favourable opportunity offered for terminating these discussions, 
and the ultimatum of the British government was forwarded without delay to 
Washington. It was immediately accepted by the president and the Senate, and 
a treaty was concluded containing the following articles : — 

“ Art. I. From the point on the 49th parallel of north latitude, where the boundary laid 
down in existing treaties and conventions between Great Britain and the United States ter- 
minates, the line of boundary between the territories of her Britannic majesty and those of 
the United States shall be continued westward along the said 49th parallel of north lati- 
tude, to the middle of the channel which separatos the continent from Vancouver's Island; 
and thence southerly, through the middle of the said channel, and of Fuca's Straits, to the 
Pacific Ocean. Provided, however, that the navigation of the whole of the said channel 
and straits south of the 49 th parallel of north latitude remain free and open to both 
parties. 

“ Art. II. From the point at which the 49th parallel of north latitude shall be found to 
intersect the great northern branch of the Columbia river, the navigation of the said branch 
shall be free and open to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to all British subjects trading 
with the same, to the point where the said branch meets the main stream of the Columbia, 
and thence down the said main stream to the ocean, with free access into and through the 
said river or rivers, it being understood, that all the usual portages along the line thus 
described shall in like manner be free and open. 

In navigating the said river or rivers, British subjects, with their goods and produce, 
shall be treated on the same footing m citizens of the United States ; it being, however, 
always understood, that nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing, or intended 
to prevent, the government of the United States from making any regulations respecting 
the navigation of the said river or rivers, not inconsistent with the present treaty. 

Art HI. In the future appropriation of the territory south of the 49th parallel of 
north latitude, as provided in the first article of this treaty, the possessory rights of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, and of all British subjects who may be already in the occnpalion 
of land or other property lawfully acquired within the said territory, shall be respected. 

“ Art. IV. The farms, lands, and other property of every description belonging to the 
Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, on the north side of the Columbia river, shall be 
confirmed to the said company. In case, however, the situation of those farms and lands 
should be considered by the United States to be of public and political importance, and the 
United States government should signify a desire to obtain possession of the whole or any 
part thereof, the property so required shall be transferred to the said government at a proper 
valuation, to be agreed upon between the parties.” 

The army of observation stationed on the frontier of Mexico, and the feeling 
created by the annexation of Texas, now fully confirmed, gave the Mexican 
government great offence. Strong protests were published, but these were not 
supported by armies of adequate strength. In Mexico, as in most countries, the 
pomp of war and the prospect of plunder waked in many a disposition to favour 
an appeal to arms. Mexican troops moved towards the United States boundary, 
and, as might be expected, it was not long before this state of things produced a 
collision. The United States complained of being attacked, and demanded satis- 
faction for the affront. Their commanders found it no longer necessary to restrain 
their impatient followers, and forthwith advanced into the Mexican territory. 

Their progress was a continuous series of triumphs, yet peace, though re- 
peatedly offered, was steadily refused by the Mexican government. On the 
approach of the invaders, the custom-house of Point Isabel was burned, and the 
town of Matamoras was evacuated. General Santa Anna, who was then at 
the Havanna, was called upon by many to return and save the country. All 
was in a state of pitiable confusion, and the weakness manifested from day to 
day proved that the bold step which had been taken by the United States general 
was not inconsistent with prudence. 

The Mexican general, Paredes, was unequal to the exigencies of the moment ; 
" the sinews of war” were wanting, and, indeed, everything that was necessary 
to repel a warlike enemy. On the 26th of March Paredes put forth a proclama- 
tion, in which he announced that the American minister had received his 
passports, and he now protested against the conduct of the United States in 
planting their flag on the soil of Mexico. Under the difficult circumstances of 
the moment, he called for unanimity in the defence of the sacred rights of the 
country and in the maintenance of the republican system. It concluded, 
declaring the army would combat where destiny might call it, the people 
would support it effectually ; and he trusted the Sovereign Arbiter of Nations 
would extend his protection to Mexico and permit its elevation to power and 
glory” 
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On the 25th of May news reached New York of the movement made by 
General Taylor from Point Isabel to the vicinity of Matamoras. The former 
place he left on the 7th of May with two thousand men, and, on the following 
day, he encountered the Mexican army, reported to be five thousand strong, when 
a general engagement ensued, which continued from three p.m. till dusk. Both 
parties rested on their positions, neither having given way. During the night the 
Mexicans retreated, leaving two hundred dead and wounded on the field. The 
loss on the part of the Americans was said to be only seventy-seven killed and 
wounded. On the following day General Taylor continued to advance, and soon 
came up with the enemy, who were posted to cut off his road to the camp. The 
Mexicans were again defeated with great loss ; the American accounts estimated 
it at five hundred men, while their own was only one hundred and twenty in killed 
and wounded. The victors took eight pieces of artillery, one hundred and fifty- 
five thousand rounds of cartridge, and about five hundred pack-mules. General 
De la Vega was also taken prisoner, and had arrived at New Orleans by the steamer 
Colonel Harvey. These battles took place on the 8th and 9th. It was reported 
that General Paredes was advancing from the interior of Mexico to Matamoras, 
at the head of about fifteen thousand men. The report, however, proved 
unfounded. 

All nations exult in the successful display of their courage and their might. 
Great rejoicings were witnessed in the United States on this occasion, and it must 
be added, that the despatches announcing these important advantages were admired 
at the time in Europe for their quiet, unpretending character. The two principal 
narratives furnished by the general ran thus 


“ Sir, 


Head Quarters, Army of Occupation, Camp at Palo Alto, Texas, Msiy 9. 


I have the honour to report that I was met near this place yesterday, on my 
march from Point Isabel, by the Mexican forces, and after an action of about five hours 
dislodged them from their position, and encamped upon the field. Our artillery, consisting 
of two IS-pounders and two light batteries, was the arm chiefly engaged, and to the excel- 
lent manner in which it was manosuvred and served is our success mainly due. 

The strength of the enemy is believed to have been about six thousand men, with seven 
pieces of artilleiy and eight hundred cavalry. His loss is probably at least one hundred 
killed. Our strength did not exceed, all told, two thousand three hundred, while our loss 
was comparatively trifling : four men killed, three officers and thirty-seven men wounded ; 
several of the latter mortally. I regret to say that Major Ringgold, 8rd artillery, and 
Gaptain Page, 4ih infantry, are severely wounded; Lieutenant Luther, 2nd artillery, 
slightly so. 

The enemy has &llen back, and it is faeUeved has recrossed the river. 1 have advanced 
parties now thrown forward in his direction, and shall move the main body immediately. 
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In the haste of this first report, I can onlj say, that the officers and men behaved in 
the most admirable manner throughout the action. I shall have the pleasure of making a 
more detailed report, when those of the different commanders shall be received. 

“ I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ Z. Taylor, 

“ Brevet Brig.-Gen. Unit. Stat. army, commanding.” 
The Adj.-Gen. United Slates army, Washington, D. C.’* 


Head Quarters, Army of Occupation, Camp at Resaca de la Psuma, three 
** miles from Matamoras, ten o’clock p.m.. May 9, 1846. 

“ Sib, 

“ I have the honour to report that I marched with the main body of the army 
at two o'clock to-day, having previously thrown forward a body of light infantry into the 
forest which covers the Matamoras road. When near the spot where I am now encamped, 
my advance discovered that a ravine crossing the road had been occupied by the enemy with 
artillery. I immediately ordered a battery of field-artillery to sweep the position, flanking 
and sustaining it by the 3rd, 4th, and 5th regiments, deployed as skirmishers to the right 
and left. A heavy fire of artillery and of musketry was kept up for some time, until 
finally the enemy's batteries were carried in succession by a squadron of dragoons and the 
regiments of infantry that were on the ground. Ho was soon driven from his position, and 
pursued by a squadron of dragoons, battalion of artillery, 3rd infantry, and a light battery, 
to the river. Our victory has been complete. Eight pieces nf artillery, with a great 
quantity of ammunition, three standards, and some one hundred prisoners, have been taken ; 
among the latter. General La Vega, and several other officers. One general is understood to 
have been killed. The enemy has recrossed the river, and I am sure will not again molest 
us on tjbis bank. 

‘‘‘■The loss of the enemy in killed has been most severe. Our own has been very heavy, 
and I deeply regret ^to report that Lieutenant Inge, 2nd dragoons, Lieutenant Cochrane, 
4th infantry, and Lieutenant Chadboume, 8th infantry, were killed on the field. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Payile, 4th artillery, Lieutenant-Colonel McIntosh, Lieutenant Dobbins, 3rd 
infantry. Captain Hooe, and Lieutenant Fowler, 5 th infantry, and Captain Montgomery, 
lieutenants Gates, Selden, M‘Clay, Burbank, and Jordan, 8th infentry, were wounded. 
The extent of our loss in killed and wounded is not yet ascertained, and is reserved for a 
more detailed report. 

The affair of to-day may be regarded as a proper supplement to the cannonade of yester- 
day ; and the two, taken together, exhibit the coolness and gallantry of our officers and men 
in the most fovourable light All have done their duty, and done it nobly. It will be my 
pride, in a more circumstantial report of both actions, to dweU upon particular instances of 

individual distinction. 

“ It affords me peculiar pleasure to report that the field-work, opposite Matamo^ nas 
iti wif handsomely daring a cannonade and bombardment of one hundred and aixty 
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boors. Rat the pleasure is alloyed with profound regret at the loss of its heroic and indom- 
itable commander, Major Brown, who died to-day from the effect of a shell. His loss would 
be a severe one to the service at any time, but to the army under my orders it is indeed 
irreparable. One officer, and one non-commissioned officer, killed and wounded, comprise 
all the casualties incident to this severe bombardment. 

I inadvertently omitted to mention the capture of a large number of pack-mules, left in 
the Mexican camp. 

“ I am. Sir, very lospectfully, your obedient servant, 

‘‘ Z. Taylok, 

“ Bt. Brig.-Gen. W. S. army, commanding.” 

“ The Adjutant-General of the army, Washington, D. C." 

These successes, though not decisive of the character of the war, threw the 
Mexicans into great consternation. General Santa Anna, being at variance with 
Paredes, had left Mexico ; and though since invited to return, had not obeyed the 
call. A reconciliation was now effected, and his presence was impatiently looked 
for ; but no energies which the Mexican people could put forth were equal to the 
task of repelling the intruders or of checking their onward march. It was marked 
by Europe with surprise. The perseverance with which the Mexicans struggled 
successfully against Spain, had led every one to expect that they would, for a 
season at least, be able to make a firm stand against the forces of the United 
States. They, however, now, when attacked by inferior numbers, were constantly 
worsted. Still, as they rejected the pacific overtures of the invaders, it was 
suspected that they had some mighty host in reserve, which, at the proper time, 
would retrieve past miscarriages and vindicate Mexican honour. 

But this was looked for in vain, and the United States forces continued to move 
forward. As when they entered Canada, they issued proclamations, declaring 
that they came as friends, and offering the invaded people great benefits under 
another government. The following was circulated by the naval commander. 
Commodore Sloat, off the coast : — 

“ Proclamation to the Inhabitants of California. 

** The central government of Mexico having commenced hostilities against the United 
States of America, by invading its territories, and attacking the troops of the United States 
stationed at the north side of the Rio Grande, with a force of seven thousand men, under 
the command of General Arista, which army was totally destroyed, and all their artillery, 
baggage, captured on the 8th and 9th of May last, by a force of two thousand three 
hundred men, under the command of General Taylor, and the city of Matamoras taken and 
occupied by the troops of the United States : 

The two nations being actually at war by this transaction, I shall hoist the standard of 
the United States at Monterey immediately, and shall carry it throughout California. 

** I dedm to the inhabitants of CaUfomia, that although I come in arms, with a 
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powerful force, I do not come among them as an enemy to California ; but, on the contrary, 
I come as their best friend^ as henceforward California will be a portion of the United States, 
and its peaceable inhabitants will enjoy the same rights and privileges as the citizens of any 
other portion of that nation, with all the rights and privileges they now enjoy ; together 
with the privilege of choosing their owm magistrates, and other officers for the administra- 
tion of justice among themselves ; and the same protection shall be extended to them as to 
liny other state of the union. They will also enjoy a permanent government, under which 
life, property, and the constitutional rights and lawful security to worship the Creator in a 
way most congenial to each one's sense of duty will be secure ; which, unfortunately, the 
central government of Mexicct cannot afford them, destroyed as her resources are by internal 
factions and corrupt officers, who create constant revolutions to promote their own interests 
and oppress the people. Under the flag of the United States, California will be free from 
all such troubles and expenses ; consequently the country will rapidly advance and improve, 
both in agriculture and commerce, as of course the revenue laws will bo the same in Cali- 
fornia as in all other })arts of the United States, affording them all manufactures and produce 
of the United States, free from any duty, and all foreign goods at one quarter of the duty 
they used to pay. A great increase in the value of real estates and the products of 
Culifornia may reasonably be expected. 

“ With the great interest an<l kind feelings I know the government of the United States 
possess towards the citizens of California, the country cannot but improve more rapidly 
than any other on the continent of America. 

“ Such of the inhabitants of Californiji, whether natives cr foreigners, as may not be 
disposed to accept the high privilege of citizenship, and live peaceably under tho free govern- 
ment of the U nited States, will bo allowed time to dispose of their property and to remove 
out of the country, if they choose, without any restrictions ; or to remain in it, observing 
strict neutrality. 

“ With full confidence in the honour and integrity of the inhabitants of the country, I 
invito the judges, alcaldes, and other civil officers, to retain their offices and to execute their 
functions as heretofore, that the public tranquillity may not be disturbed, at least until tho 
goveniraeiit of the territory can be more definitely arranged. 

All persons holding titled yf real estates, or in quiet possession of lands under colour of 
right, shall have their titles and rights guaranteed to them. All churches, and the property 
they contain, in possession of the clorgy of California, shall continue in the same rights and 
possession they now enjoy. 

“ All provisions and supplies of every kind, furnished by the inliabitants for the us© of 
the U nited States ships or troops, will be paid for at fair rates, and no private proi)erty will 
be taken for public use without just compensation at the moment. 

(Signed) “ John D. Sloat, 
Commander-in-chief of the United States 
** Naval forces in the Pacific Ocean.*’ 
United States sliip Savannah^ harbour of Monterey, July 6 , 1846.” 
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At this period the strife of party in England promised important changes in the 
I government and general policy of the country. Sir Robert Peel proposed to leave 
I office ; but, doing so, he appears to have been anxious to secure for those who 
were to follow him a good understanding with the United States. In the month 
of June it was made known at Washington what in regard to the Oregon ques- 
tion England required. Under date of Washington, June 12, it was declared — 

“ The terms before the Senate, though not in form, are substantially the ultimatum of 
the British ministry. They were not put in shape, because Sir Robert Peel did not desire 
to embarrass his successor with any committal to his policy, or to leave the responsibility of 
a war upon the shoulders of his friend, if one should grow out of it. 

“ Information is in possession of the Senate, showing that Sir Robert Peel will probably 
resign within thirty days. A portion of the Tories having signified to Lord John Russell 
and his friends, they will form a coalition to expel the ministry whenever they are ready. 
Sir Robert is opposed to this condition of things, and will be apt to take the Home Labour 
Bill as the chance to declare himself fully and to relinquish the premiership. 

Great Britain asks for the navigation of the Columbia river, during the charter of the 
Hudson s Bay Company, which expires in 1 863. Some senators fear this stipulation wouhl 
cover a renewal of the charter. The legal opinion is that it would not. 

Those who raise the objection desire to insert a clause to that effect. This would 
involve the necessity of returning the proposition to England ; for Mr. Pakenham's hands 
are tied as to any alteration. 

The proposition of England submits that her privilege of navigating the Colombia never 
shall be subject to the United States laws of navigation and revenue now in existence, but 
no farther restriction shall be imposed without the reference to this right. The article 
stipulating for remuneration for British settlements below the line of forty-nine degrees pro- 
vides for compensation for any American possessions north of it.'* 

Those powers which were inclined to favour Mexico, hoped the time was now 
at hand when Santa Anna, restored to his country, would snatch it from the 
grasp of a proud and hitherto victorious enemy ; but this Achilles was still missing, 
and the Fates had not ordained that he should restore the ruined aifairs of the 
republic. Proclamations, but not armed men, were forthcoming from embarrassed 
Mexico. The former might be good in themselves, but alone were not sufficient 
to force a retrograde movement on General Taylor. Still offering peace, he con- 
tinued to advance, and threatened all the strong defences of the country, and even 
the capital itself. The city of Monterey, which was said to be defended by from 
seven to ten thousand men, he now drew near. His troops were fatigued by a 
long march, their supplies had not been abundant, and an American narrative of 
the operations says they began to “ give out,” which probably meant to murmur 
; or complain of the hardships they endured, when the prospect of a battle at once 
1 cheered their spirits, and all was ardour and confident expectation. 
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General Ampudia commanded at Monterey, and seemed animated by a spirit 
which, under some circumstances, would have led to a result glorious for the 
Mexican arms. To distress as much as possible the followers of General Taylor 
he endeavoured to cut him off from all the supplies the country might afford him 
on his march, and on the 31st of August the following proclamation was addressed 
to the Mexican people 

‘‘ Considering that the hour has arrived when energetic measures and precautionary dis- 
positions should be taken to liberate the departments of the east from the rapacity of the 
Anglo-Americans, and for attending to the rights of the people, and the usages of war, 
every person who may prove a traitor to his country, or a spy of the enemy, shall suffer 
death, without any remission of sentence ; and taking into consideration that it is my 
bounden duty to put an end to the evils which have been caused by the contraband trade 
that has been indiscriminately carried on by the usurpers of our sacred territory, and using 
the faculties which the laws have empowered mo with, I decree as follows : — 

“ 1. Every native or foreigner who shall, cither directly or indirectly, voluntarily aid and 
assist the enemy in any manner whatsoever shall be shot* 

‘‘ 2. All those who after the publication of this pDclamiition shall continue to traffic in 
contraband articles with the enemy, shall suffer the same penalty named in the preceding 
article. 

“ 3. The authorities of cv(‘ry branch of the 2 >ublic service will take special care, under the 
strictest rcsi)onsibility, that this article shall be rigorously complied with. 

“ 4. This i)roclamation sliould produce popular action among our citizens, who are under 
the obligation to make known any infraction of it ; and all citizens are empowered to appre- 
hend criminals, and deliver them over to the judicial authorities ; and that all persons may 
1)0 duly notified, and that no oiie may plead ignorance, I order the publication of this pro- 
clamation, and that due circulation shall bo given it. 

“ Done at the head quarters of the ai-my at Monterey, Aug. 31, 184(). 

‘‘ Pedro im Ampudia.” 

General Santa Anna’s return in September was hailed by the Mexican people 
as a most auspicious event. They promised themselves that under his banner it 
would be theirs to march to victory. Many testimonials of attachment to his 
person were offered, and the provisional government ordered a levy of thirty thou- 
sand men to recruit the army. Puebla, and the whole of the territories within a 
circuit of sixty miles, were said to have complied with the requisition, not only 
with readiness, but with eager and unmixed satisfaction. The government ordered 
that all duties on munitions of war should immediately cease till further notice. 
This, it was expected, would hasten the arming of the troops deemed necessary in 
the then state of things. It was, indeed, generally felt that to raise an army, 
when a powerful enemy was already in the heart of the country, was somewhat 
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the latest ; but those who looked at this most seriously were willing to hope that 
late would be better than never. 

Previously to his entering the city of Mexico, General Santa Anna addressed a 
letter to General Almonte, the minister of war. It was dated from Agotto, Sept. 1 4, 
and acknowledged the receipt of a despatch from the general, containing a decree 
issued by the supreme government of the Mexican nation, embracing a programme 
of the proceedings adopted to regulate a due celebration of the re-establishment of 
the constitution of 1824, and the temporary assumption by Almonte of the supreme 
executive power. He declared, he was penetrated with gratitude to find that his 
arrival would be made to contribute to the solemnity of so great an occasion, and 
announced that he would make his entrance into the city on the morrow at mid- 
day.” He remarked, that the imminent danger which surrounded the country 
formed the chief motive for calling him to the head of the army, and added, I 
now see a terrible contest with a perfidious and daring enemy impending, in which 
the Mexican republic must reconquer the insignia of her glory, and a fortunate 
issue of victory, or disappear from the face of the earth if so unfortunate as to be 
defeated.” Adverting to the divisions which prevailed, the general went on, — I 
see also a treacherous faction raising its head from her bosom, which in calling 
up a form of government detested by the whole nation, provokes a preferable sub- 
mission to a foreign domination.” He then declared his readiness to obey the call 
which had been made on him by his country, and his willingness to serve as 
commander-in-chief. His address closed in the followinsr words 

The enemy occupies our harbours ; he is despoiling us of the richest of our 
territories, and threatens us with his domination, I go then to the head of the 
Mexican army, the ofiicer of a free people ; and joined with it, I will do my utmost 
duty in opposing the enemies of my country : I will die fighting, or lead the valiant 
Mexicans to the enjoyment of a brilliant triumph, to which they are alike entitled 
by justice, by their warlike character, and by the dignity and enthusiasm which 
they have preserved of a free nation. The war is a necessity of immediate import- 
ance ; every delay is an age of infamy. I cannot recede from the position which 
the nation has assigned me; I must go forward, unless I would draw upon myself 
the censure due to ingratitude for the favours with which I have been overwhelmed 
I by my fellow-citizens, or unless I would behold her humbled and suffering under 
I a perpetuation of her misfortunes. Your excellency will at once perceive how 
great an error I should commit in assuming the supreme magistracy when my 
duty calls me to the field, to fight against the enemies of the republic. I should 
disgrace myself if, when called to the post* of danger, I should spring to that of 
power ! Neither my loyalty nor my honour requires the abandoUment of interests 
bo dear to me. 
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The single motive of my heart is to offer my compatriots the sacrifice of the 
blood which yet runs in ray veins ; and I wish them to know that I convert myself 
entirely to their service, as a soldier ought to do, and am only desirous further to 
point out the course by which Mexico may obtain the rank to which her destinies 
call her. In marching against the enemy, and declining to accept of power, I give 
a proof of the sincerity of my sentiments ; leaving the nation her own mistress,— 
at liberty to dispose of herself as she sees fit. The elections for members of a 
congress to form a constitution which the people wish to adopt are proceeding ; 
that congress will soon now convene ; and while I shall be engaged in the con- 
flict in armed defence of her independence, the nation will place such safeguards 
around her liberties as may best suit herself. If I should permit myself for a 
single moment to take the reins of government, the sincerity of my promises would 
be rendered questionable, and no confidence could be placed in them. I am 
resolved that they shall not be falsified in their redemption. I behold the general 
good, as well as my honour ; as a Mexican and a soldier, I cannot abandon this 
position. The executive government has pursued a course with which the nation 
has shown itself content, and I have no desire to subvert it by taking its place, I 
feel abundant pleasure in remaining where I am, and flatter myself that the nation 
will applaud my choice. I shall joyfully accept such tusks as she shall continue 
to impose upon me ; and while she is engaged in promoting the objects of civil- 
ization, I will brave every danger in supporting its benefits, even at the cost of my 
existence.” 

This sounded well. If words could have driven back to the northern part of the 
continent the foes, who had established themselves on the Mexican soil as yet 
with impunity, the address of General Santa Anna, on his return to the capital, 
would not have been complained of as deficient. Unhappily, such was not the 
case, and that which was wanting while he was away, his presence could not 
supply. 

General Taylor continued his operations, and lost no opportunity which offered 
for pressing the Mexicans. Monterey was his next object of attack, in defence 
of which it was reported the Mexicans intended to make a desperate and deter- 
mined stand. The details of his proceedings were thus made known to the people 
of the United States: — 


i 

1 

I 


i 


“ 'Washington, Sunday evening. 

On the 19th General Taylor arrived before Monterey with a force of about six 
thousand men. After reconnoitring the city at about fifteen hundred or sixteen hundred 
yards from the cathedral fort, during which time he was fired upon from its batteries, his 
force w'as encamped at the Walnut Springs, three miles short of the city. This was the 
nearest position at which the army could obtain a supply of water, and beyond the enemy's 
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batteries. Tiio remainder of the 19th was occupied by the engineers in making reconnals- 
saiicos of the city batteries commanding the heights. 

“ On the 20th General Worth was ordered with his division to move by a circuitous 
route to the right, to gain the Saltillo road, beyond the west of the town, and to storm the 
heights above the bishop’s palace, which vital point to the enemy appears to have been 
strangely neglected. Circumstances caused his halt, on the night of the 20th, short of the 
intended position. On the morning of the 21st instant he continued his route ; and, after 
an encounter with a large body of the enemy’s cavalry and infantry, supported by 
artillery from the heights, he repulsed them with loss, and finally encamped, covering the 
passage of the Saltillo road. It was here discovered, that besides the fort at the bishop's 
palace, and the occupation of the heights above it, two forts on commanding eminences on 
the opposite side of the San Juan river had been fortified and occupied. These two latter 
heights were then stormed and carried ; the guns of the last fort that was carried being 
immediately turned with a plunging fire upon the bishop's palace. On the same morning, 
the 21st, the first division of troops under General Worth, and the volunteer division under 
General Butler, were ordered under arms to make a diversion to the left of the town in 
favour of tho important operations of General Worth. The 10-inch mortars and two 
2 4 -pound howitzers had been put in battery tho night of the 20th, on a ravine fourteen 
hundred yards distant from tho cathedral fort, or citadel, and were supported by the 4th 
regiment of infantry. 

“At eight A.M. on tho 21st the order was given for this battery to open upon tho 
citadel and town, and immediately after tho 1st division, with the 3rd and 4th infantry in 
advance, under Colonel Garland, were ordered to reconnoitre and skirmish with the enemy 
on the extreme left of the city, and, should prospect of success offer, to carry the most 
advanced battery. This attack was directed by Major Mansfield, engineer ; Captain 
Williams, topographical engineer ; and Major Kinney, quarter-master to the Texas divi- 
sion. A heavy fire from the first battery was immediately opened upon tho advance, but 
the troops soon turned it, entering and engaging with tho enemy in the streets from the 
city, having passed through an incessant cross-fire from tho citadel and the first and second 
batteries, and from the infantry who lined the parapets, streets, and house-tops of the city- 

“ The rear of the first battery was soon turned, and the reverse fire of the troops 
through the gorge of the works killed or dislodged the artillery and infantry, and the 
building occupied by tho infantry immediately in its rear. The first division was followed 
and supported by the Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ohio regiments. The two former regi- 
ments being the first to scale and occupy the fort, the success of tho day stopped. The 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ohio regiments, though warmly engaged in the streets of the city 
for some time after tho capture of the first battery and its adjoining defences, were unable, ( 
from exhaustion and the loss they had sustained, to gain more advantage. A heavy shower ! 
of rain also came to cause a suspension of the liostilities before the close of the day. 
The 3rd, 4th, and Ist infantry, and the Baltimore battalion, remained as the garrison of the 
captured position, under Colonel Garland, assisted by the Ridgley batteries. 
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‘‘ Two 12-pounders, one 4-pounder, and one howitzer were captured in this fort, three 
officers and some twenty or thirty men taken prisoners. •One of the 12-pounders was 
turned against the second fort, and defended with captured ammunition during the remainder 
of the day by Captain Ridglcy. The storming parties of General Worth's division also 
captured two 9-pounders, which were immediately turned against their former owners. 

“ On the moniing of the 22nd General Worth continued his operations, and portions of his 
division stormed and carried successfully the heights above the bishop's palace. Both 
were carried by a command under Captain Vinton, 3rd artillery. In those operations the 
company of Louisiana troops, under Captain Blanchard, performed effective and gallant 
service, and a part of Captain Vinton's command. 

“ Four pieces of artillery, with a good supply of ammunition, wore captured in the bishop's 
palace this day, some of which were immediately turned upon the enemy's defences in the 
city. 

“ On the evening of the 23rd Colonel Garland and his command were relieved as the 
garrison of the captured forts, by General Quitman, with the Mississippi and Tennessee 
regiments and five companies of the Kentucky regiment. 

“ Early on the morning of the 22nd, General Quitman, from his position, discovered that 
the second and third forts and defences east of the city had been entirely abandoned by the 
enemy, who, apprehending another assault on the night of the 22nd, had retired from all 
his defences to the main Placoa and its immediate vicinity. A command of two companies 
of Mississippi and two of Tennessee troops wore then thrown into the streets to reconnoitre, 
and soon became hotly engaged with the enemy. These were soon supported by Colonel 
Wood's regiment of Texas rangers, dismounted ; by Bragg's light battery and 3rd infantry, 
who kept upon the enemy's fort a constant and uninterrupted fire from the streets, house- 
tops, barricades, &c., in the vicinity of the Piacea. The pieces of Bragg's battery were also 
used with much effect far into the heart of the city. 

‘‘ This engagement lasted the best part of the day. Our troops having driven the 
scattered parties of the enemy, and penetrated quite to the defences of the main Piacea, 
the advantage thus gained it was not considered necessary to hold, as the enemy had per- 
manently abandoned the city and its defences except the main Piacea, its immediate 
vicinity, and the cathedral fort, or citadel. Early in the afternoon of the same day, 
General Worth assaulted the bishop's palace, west side of the city, and succeeded in 
driving the enemy and maintaining his jwsition within a short distance of the main Piacea, 
on that side of the city, towards evening. The mortar had also been planted in the 
cemetery enclosure, and during the night did great execution in the circumscribed camp of 
the enemy in the Piacea. Thus ended the operations of the 23rd. 

Early on the morning of the 24th, a communication was sent to General Taylor from 
General Ampudia, under a flag, making an offer of capitulation, to which the former 
refused to accede, as it asked more than the American commander would under any consi- 
deration grant. At the same time a demand to surrender was in reply made upon General 
Ampudia, and twelve o'clock at noon was the hour at which the accep:Unce or non-aeeept- 
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ance was to be communicated to the American general. At eleven a.m. the Mexican 
general sent, requesting a personal conference with General Taylor, which was granted, the 
principal officers of rank on either side accompanying their generals. After several offers 
made in relation to the capitulation of the city on cither side and refused, at half- past four 
p.M, General Taylor arose, and, saying he would give General Ampudia one hour to consider 
to accept or refuse, left the conference with his officers. At the expiration of the hour, the 
discharge of the mortars was to be the signal for the recommencement of hostilities. Before 
the expiration of the hour, however, an officer was sent on the part of General Ampudia to 
inform the American general, that to avoid the further effusion of blood, the national 
honour being satisfied by the exertions of the Mexican troo 2 )s, he had, after a consultation 
with his general officers, decided to capitulate, accepting the offer of the American general. 

The terms of capitulation were in effect as follows : — 

“ That the Mexican officers shall bo allowed to march out with their side-arms ; that the 
cavalry and infantry be allowed to march out with their arms and accoutrements ; that the 
artillery should be allowed to march out with one battery of six jueces and twenty-one 
rounds of ammunition ; that all other munitions of war and supidies should be turned over 
to a board of American officers appointed to receive them ; that the Mexican army should 
be allowed seven days to evacuate the city ; and that the American troops should not 
occujiy it until evacuated ; that the cathedral fort, or citadel, should be evacuated at ten 
A.M. next day, the 25th, the Mexicans then marching out and the American garrison 
marching in. That the Mexicans should bo allowed to salute their flag when hauled down ; 
that there should be an armistice of eight weeks, during which time neither army should 
pass a line running from the Ranconada through Linares and San Fernando. This lenient 
offer of the American general was dictated by the concurrence of his generals, and by 
motives of good policy. This consideration was due to the good defence of their city by the 
Mexican army,” 

These important movements, so judiciously conducted, and so successful in the 
end, were duly communicated to his government by the victorious commander : — 

“ Head Quarters, Army of Occupation, Camp before Monterey, 

“ Sir, Sept. 22, 1846. 

“ I have the honour to report that the troops under my command, incliidiDg the 
mounted volunteers from Texas, marched from Marin on the 18th, and encamped before 
Monterey on the 19th instant. It was immediately discovered that the enemy occupied the 
town in force, and had added greatly to its strength by fortifying the approaches and com- 
manding heights. A close reconnaissance was made the same evening by the officers of 
engineers and topographical engineers on both flanks of the town, and it was determined, 
from the information procured, to occupy the Saltillo road, in the rear of the town, carrying, 
if practicable, the several fortified eminences in that direction. The 2nd division of regular 
troops, and a portion of Colonel Hays's regiment of mounted volunteers, was accordingly 
detached under Brigadier-General Worth on this service, at noon on the 20th. A ten-inch 
mortar, and two 24-pounder howitzers, were placed in battery during tlia night to play 
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upon the citadel and town. At seven o'clock these guns opened, and continued a deliberate 
fire, which was returned. To create a still further diversion* in favour of General Worth's 
inovciiieiit, t])o remainder of the force, except a camp-guard, was displayed around the 
centre and left of the town. The infantry, and one battery of the first division, made a 
strong demonstration on the loft, and soon became so closely engaged, that I moved forward 
the volunteer division, under Major-General Butler, to its support, leaving one battalion 
(1st Kentucky) to cover the mortar-battery. A close contest then ensued, which resulted 
in the capture of one strong batteiy of four guns, which, with some adjacent defences, our 
troops now occupy. A garrison was left to hold this position, and tho remainder of the 
force returned to camp. 

“ In the mean time General Worth had engaged the enemy early in the morning, and 
defeated Jiim with considerahlo loss. In the course of tlie day two of the batteries in rear 
of the town were carried by storming parties of the second division, and a third was carried 
this inorniiig at dawn of day. Tho bishop's palace occupies tho only remaining height in 
rear of the town, and is comjdidely commanded by tho works already carried. General 
Worth’s division occui)ics the Saltillo road, and cuts off all succour or support from the 
interior. 1 must reserve a more minute report of yesterday until those of tho different 
commanders are rendered ; and also until a topographical sketch of the country can bo 
prepared. 

1 regret to report that our successes have not been obtained without severe loss, to bo 
attributed in a good mcjisurc to tho ardour of tho troops in pressincr forward. No returns of 
killed and wounded havo yet been received, nor is it known wJiat corps of General Worth's 
division have suttbred most. In the other portion of the army, tho 1st, 3rd, and 4th regi- 
ments of infantry, and tlio regiment of Tennessee volunteers, have sustained the greatest 
loss. 

“ I need hardly add, that the conduct of our troops, both regulars and volunteers, 
throughout the operations, has boon everything that could bo desired. Tho part which 
each corps contributed to the success of the day will apj)ear more fully in future reports. 
To major-generals Butler and Henderson, and brigadier-generals Twiggs and Worth, com- 
manding divisions, I must express my obligations for the ellicient support which they havo 
rendered, — particularly to Brigadier-General Worth, whose services, from his detached 
position, have been most conspicuous. 

“ I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. 'Taylor, 

“ Major-General U. S. army, commanding.” 

The Adjutant -General of the army, Washington, D. C.” 


Head Quarters, Army of Occupation, Camp before Monterey, 

“ Sir, Sept. 23. 

“ I have the gratification to report, that the bishop’s palace was gallantly car- 
ried yesterday by the troops of the second division. In the course of the night the batteries 
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below the town were, with- one exception, abandoned by the enemy, and this morning 
occupied by our troops. To-day, the 3rd infantry, with the field artillery of the first divi- 
sion, the Mississippi and Tennessee regiments, and the 2nd regiment of Texas riflemen 
(dismonnted), have been warmly engaged with the enemy in the town, and have driven him 
with considerable loss to the Plaza and its vicinity, which is yet strongly occupied. A por- 
tion of the second division has also advanced into the town on the right, and holds a posi- 
tion there. The enemy still maintains himself in the Plaza and citadel, and seems deter- 
mined to make a stubborn resistance. 

“ I am particularly gratified to report that our successes of yesterday and to-day, though 
disastrous to the enemy, have been achieved without material loss. 

“ I cannot speak in too high terms of the gallantry and perseverance of onr troops 
throughout the arduous operations of the last three days. 

“ I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ Z. Taylor, 

“ Major-General U. S. army, commanding.” 

“ The Adjutant-General of the army, Washington, D. 0.” 

“ Head Quarters, Army of Occupation, Camp before Monterey, 

“ Sir, “ Sept. 25. 

‘‘ At noon, on the 23rd inst., while our troops were closely engaged in the 
lower part of the city, as reported in my last despatch, I received by a flag a communication 
from the governor of the state of New Leon. To this communication I deemed it my duty 
to return an answer, declining to allow the inhabitants to leave the city. By eleven 
o’clock P.M., the second division, which had entered the town from the direction of the 
bishop’s palace, bad advanced within one square of the principal plaza, and occupied the 
city up to that point. The mortar had, in the mean time, been placed in battery in the 
cemetery, within good range of the town, and was served throughout the night with good 
efiect 

‘‘ Early in the morning of the 24th I received a flag from the town, bearing a communi- 
cation from General Ampudia, to which I returned an answer. I also arranged with the 
bearer of the flag a cessation of fire until twelve o’clock, which hour I appointed to receive 
the final answer of General Ampudia, at General Wortli’s head-quarters. Before the 
appointed time, however, General Ampudia had signified to General Worth his desire for a 
personal interview with me, for the purpose of making some definite arrangement. An 
interview was accordingly appointed for one o’clock, and resulted in the naming of a com- 
mission to draw up articles of agreement, regulating the withdrawal of the Mexican forces, 
and a temporary cessation of hostilities. The commissioners named by the Mexican general- 
in-chief, were generals Ortega and Bequena, and Don Manuel M. Llario, governor of New 
Leon. Those named on the American side were General Worth, General Henderson, 
governor of Texas, and Colonel Davis, Mississippi volunteers. The commission finally 
settled upon the articles, duplicates of which (in Spanish and English) have been duly 
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signed. Agreeably to the provision of the fourth article, our troops have this morning ooca 
pied the citadel. 

It will bo seen that the terms granted the Mexican garrison are less rigorous than those 
first imposed. The gallant defence of the town, and the fact of a recent change of govern- 
ment in Mexico, believed to be favourable to the interests of peace, induced me to concur 
with the commission in these terms, which will, I trust, receive the approval of the govern- 
ment. The latter consideration also prompted the convention for a temporary cessation of 
hostilities. Though scarcely warranted by my instructions, yet the change of affairs since 
those instructions were issued seemed to warrant this course. I beg to bo advised, as early 
as practicable, whether I have met the views of the government in those particulars. 

I regret to report that Captain Williams, topographical engineers, and Lieutenant 
Tcrrott, 1st infantry, have died of the wounds receiv'od in the engagement of the 2l8t ; 
Captain Gatlin, 7th infantry, was wounded (not badly) on the 23rd. 

“ I am. Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. Taylor, 

Major-General U. S. army, commanding.” 

“ The Adjutant-General of the army, Washington, I). C.” 

When the fall of Monterey was known in Mexico, it produced no symptoms of 
despondency, however it might be vieweul with regret. The popular cry was, that 
renewed exertion should be made to curry on the war with vigour. To comply 
with this wish miglit have been wise, had it been practicable ; but the government 
had no money, and that grievance was not a little aggravated by the total absence 
of credit. Santa Anna, when he took his departure for the frontier, had under his 
command but two thousand cavalry and one thousand infantry, while the military 
chest contained but twenty-seven thousand dollars. That, under circumstances 
like these, but little apprehension should be manifested in the city of Mexico, would 
seem to prove the existence of blind or reckless insensibility rather than that of 
courage or fortitude. 

On the subject of the recent triumph of the invaders, a proclamation, dated 
September 30, was published by Jose Mariano de Salis, now the acting president. 
It appealed to the nation in these terms : — 

“ Mexicans I a government establishe<l against the will of the nation is interested in 
concealing from it events which are disastrous to it — above all, when the responsibility of 
these occurrences must fall upon the government ; a government whoso sentiments and 
interests are no other than those of this nation, and which has emanated from the movement 
hy which it threw off its oppressors, has no need to conceal anything from it, for the nation 
itself must combat for its preservation and for its honour. 

“ Mexicans, Monterey has fallen ! It was not enough to defy death, as our valiant 
fellow-countrymen did for four days ; it was necessary to do more — to defy want in every 
shape and tlie insufficiency of means of resistance. The intention of the enemy to occupy 
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the whole republic is manifest ; but the government is determined to triumph or perish with 
the republic. Partial disasters are of no importance; the Spanish nation suffered much 
more within the space of six years, and the result of her heroic efforts and of the co-operation 
of all her sons was, that the bones of half a million of unjust invaders whiten the fields of 
the' Peninsula. Shall we become unworthy of independence by not showing ourselves sons 
worthy of our fathers ? That independence was won by us alone, only after ten years of 
constancy ; and it is not possible that an organized nation can show less strength than its 
oppressed sons, such as our first leaders were. 

Mexicans ! the time to act has come. Will you suffer your population to be decimated, 
sending it to perish by handfuls on the frontier — one to-day, another to-morro:w — and to 
perish less by the enemy's balls than neglect ? The government will exert all its power 
in the defence of rights ; but it has a right to expect that indifference or inactive contem- 
plation shall not bo the recompense of its plan of operations ; for the nation will prefer 
that not one stone shall be left on another, rather than behold the sovereignty of its rights 
and its temples trampled under foot. The invincible general called by it to place himself 
at the bead of the troops is resolved not to survive the dislionour of the country. 

“ Will it be less so ? No. Our blood and our property will be the sacrifice which we 
offer up ; and when you arc in the full enjoyment of rights which you claimed, I do not 
doubt of your co-operation, and with it wc will snatch from fortune a. complete victory, 
which in the end will insure existence and honour." 


The appeal was made in vain. With the knowledge then possessed of General 
Santa Anna's fortunes, whatever praise might be justly due to him for coming for- 
w'ard in a moment of danger to assist in fighting the battles of his country, the 
proclamation just quoted invited scornful criticism, when it called a commander 

invincible,” who had not only been vanquished, but captured, by an enemy, 
which, compared with the foe now to be met, could not be regarded as other 
than pitiably weak. 

General Taylor probably found it necessary to allow his men some time for 
repose after their arduous labours. For a considerable period he made no move- 
ment of importance ; and, according to report, Santa Anna was preparing at San 
Luis de Potosi to resist the further advance of the North American army. The 
delay on the part of General Taylor caused some disappointment to be experienced, 
and certain arrangements which he had made in his army became the subject of 
unfavourable comment. It was soon reported that he was to be recalled, and 
that the command of the army would be given to General Scott. At the 
same time it was announced that there was no likelihood of peace, as the Mexi- 
cans were more determined on resistance than ever. It was added that 
Rejon, the foreign minister of Mexico, had resigned, together with Pacheco, the 
minister of justice, and they were expected to be succeeded by General Lefragno and 
General Ladron de Gene vara; both, from jealousy or some cause, unfriendly 
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to Santa Anna. An attempt at this period was made on the life of Salis^ the acting 
president, which called forth from Santa Anna severe denunciation. He at the 
same time declared it to be his firm resolution to support Salis in his position. 
The force of Santa Anna at San Luis de Potosi was now said to be rapidly 
increasing, and he speedily gave a proof that this was no unfounded report, by 
seizing a conducta with two millions of dollars in specie, which were described as 
having been consigned to Vera Cruz on account of English merchants and miners. 
When remonstrated with on this subject, his reply was, In the present state of 
the country it is very dangerous to hazard so much specie on the road to Vera 
Cruz. It is my duty to prevent it. But I will give government receipts for 
the whole amount, and my own personal bonds for its restoration. He then 
took the money and gave the receipts. It was supposed that, calculating on the 
time which must elapse before a correspondence on the subject could terminate 
in an order for repayment, he hoped in the interim, with such means at his 
disposal, to bring the contest to a successful close. Of his reception at San Luis 
he gave the subjoined report: — 


‘‘ LIBERATING ARMY. 


‘‘ Most Excellent Sirs, 


“ Head Quarters, San Luis, Oct. 10, 1846. 


‘‘ On tlio evening of the 8th inst. I arrived at this capital, accompanied by my 
staff, and established there the head-quarters of the army of opcra^’"*ns, destined to repel the 
unjust invasion made upon the republic by the army of the United States of the north. 

“ I have the pleasure of saying to your excellency that my entrance into this state was 
made amidst the congratulations of a magnanimous people, who have not ceased to bestow 
upon me profuse marks of consideration ; and the same remark will apply to the authorities 
and public functionaries of all classes. 

“ Oblige mo by communicating these facts to his excellency the general charged with the 
supreme executive power, and accept assurances of my consideration and esteem. God and 
liberty ! 

Antonio Lopez be Santa Anna.” 


“ To the Secretary of War.” 


At this time an accident of some importance was stated to have occurred. A 
mail between Camargo and Monterey was surprised, containing despatches from 
the United States government to General Taylor, in which the American plans of 
the campaign were detailed. These being in the hands of Santa Anna and 
Ampudia, it was feared would tend materially to frustrate the designs of their 
framers ; and the accident was especially expected to interfere with an attack on 
Tampico, which had been in contemplation. 

But in Mexico all was confusion. The army of resistance was that of an 
irritated and ignorant people, incapable of making any just estimate of the 
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means which the goverument possessed for answering to their call. Revolution was 
desired by some of the more turbulent, but the attempt to effect one by assassin- 
ating Sails, the president, it has been seen, was made without success. A circular 
was in consequence issued from the ministry of internal and foreign relations, which 
set forth that ‘‘ the enemies of the existing order of affairs, who are equally 
enemies of public repose, have aimed this day (Oct. 14) to disturb the peaceable 
inhabitants of the city, by circulating alarming reports, pretending that private 
property was threatened, and that the citizens composing the national guard were 
divided in opinion ; all this being done with the corrupt purpose of perpetrating 
disorder, and preventing the assembling of the congress, which is to reorganize 
the republic. Conduct so perfidious," the circular proceeded, at a moment of 
extreme peril for the independence of the country, is calculated to affect most 
deeply every true patriot, and the people who eagerly sought to learn the origin 
of the allegation, and to place themselves around the supreme government. But 
the government, supported by public opinion, dictated the most efficacious pre- 
cautionary measures, thanks to which, calm was re-established without the neces- 
sity of a resort to force, or any other arms than those of persuasion ; and the 
people who had been so atrociously calumniated afforded once more proof of the 
prudent government, sense, and moderation, which it has so often given. 

In tlie supplement of the Diario of this day, of which I send you copies, you 
will find the proclamation issued in these circumstances by his excellency charged 
witli the supreme executive power. Firm in his principles, he is determined to 
carry out the programme of the revolution at Jalisco, secured in the citadel of 
this capital. Standing upon this basis, he bids me recommend to your excellency 
that you provide with the most solicitous zeal, that in your state no foothold is 
found for the suggestions of the enemies of the plan of the citadel, who aim at 
nothing less than the destruction of the government. But, on the contrary, you 
are directed assiduously to provide for the security of public order and liberty, as 
well as for rendering the assistance. indispensable for the prosecution of the war in 
which the country is compromised.*' 

For the moment, the spirit of the government seemed to be fully shared by the 
people; great exasperation was expressed against the invaders, and no symptoms 
of yielding to the enemy were manifested. Active efforts were made to enrol 
volunteers, and the president, Salis, was to take upon himself the command 
of the national guard of the capital. At Jalapa a regiment was formed, and the 
ladies of that city patriotically offered their services to attend the sick and wounded 
defenders of the place. Eight hundred additional men, it was announced, had 
been thrown into the fortress of San Juan de Ulloa, and among themanum* 
her of experienced artillerists. 
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An attempt on Alvarado by the invaders failed. The official statement addressed 
to the secretary of the navy, at Washington, related that on the 15th October, 
shortly after sunrise, Commodore Connor reached the entrance of the river Alva- 
rado with the steamer Vixen, the three gun-boats, the prize Nonate, mounting 
four guns, and the revenue vessels, schooner Forward, and the steamer McLane^ 
accompanied by the Mississippi, Commodore Perry. This force advanced some 
distance up the river, and attacked a battery, but met with such a reception that 
a retrograde movement was deemed necessary. The service was represented to be 
one of great difficulty and danger, but the loss sustained was not of a severe 
character. 

Peace was still offered by the invaders, and still refused by the invaded, and 
in consequence, the United States government resolved formally to incorporate 
Santa Fe (New Mexico) with the union. The following rescript was on the occa- 
sion published by General Kearney : — 

Notice : Being duly authorized hy the president of the United States of America, I hereby 
make the following appointments for the government of New Mexico, a territory of the 
United States. The olficcrs thus appointed will be obeyed and respected accordingly : — 

“ Charles Bent, to be governor ; Douaciauo Vigil, to bo secretary of the treasury ; 
Richard Dallam, to be marshal ,* bh’ancis P. Blair, United States district attorney ; Chari (?s 
Plummer, to bo treasurer ; Eugene Leitersdorfer, to be auditor of public accounts ; Josh 
Houghton, Antonio Jose Otero, and Charles Beaiihicn, to bo jiidfrf's of tho superior court. 

‘‘ Given at Santa Fe, the capital of New Mc'xico, this 22nd day of Sc])tcmbcr, 1H4G, and 
in the 71st year of the iiidei)endcrjce of the Thnted States. 

“ S. W. Keakney, Brig.-Oon. U. 8. army.” 

At Washington a hope had been entertained that the early successes of the 
United States army would have the effect of rendering the Mexicans anxious to 
obtain a peace on such terms as the president might think j)roper to grant; disap- 
pointed in this, it was decided that a more formidable demonstration than ever 
should be made ; and accordingly nine regiments of volunteers were called out. 
They were required from the following states : Massachusets, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, North Car<^lina, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
From each of these, one regiment of infantry was claimed, and one regiment of 
mounted men from Texas. A loan of five millions of dollars was raised at this 
period. 

The exasperation of the Mexicans seemed by no means on the decline, 
but still the prey of wretched divisions from San Luis, while Santa Anna 
denounced those who had attempted to bring about a revolution by assassinating 
the acting president Salis, a declaration against that individual was issued. In 
the public journals articles of a most determined character appeared, breathing 
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vengeance and defiance, and threatening the invaders with retribution, and it was 
in this spirit that, on the 2nd of October, the minister of war and marine sent 
forth a circular, in which it was stated that the Mexican republic had achieved 
her independence from her ancient metropolis without requiring other efforts than 
those of her sons, and in entering the ranks of free nations she had opened her 
ports frankly to foreign commerce/’ It proceeded: With a loyalty which is 
acknowledged, she has fulfilled religiously her engagements with friendly nations, 
and the different administrations which have succeeded one another in the country 
have vied with each other in cultivating their international relations, so that they 
have never been interrupted on the part of Mexico. From this religious fidelity in 
the fulfilment of our obligations have followed the peace and good intelligence 
which is at present subsisting between us and the governments of Europe and those 
states of independent America which were formerly Spanish ; but the United 
States of the north, a nation greedy of conquest, not acknowledging these truths, 
and unworthily responding to our generous friendship, have inflicted upon us all the 
wrongs possible since we had the misfortune to enter into relations with it. The 
North Americans have excited and fomented constantly our domestic dissensions. 
They introduced their citizens into our state of Texas, they procured the independ- 
ence of these thankless adventurers, and, when it suited their interest, they 
resolved to incorporate with their own country that interesting portion of our 
territory, upon which the United States are unable to allege the slightest claim of 
right. 

It was and is unquestionably just that the Mexicans should reclaim their 
own ; and when our troops were preparing to vindicate the honour of the nation 
and reconquer a territory which belongs to us, then the government of the United 
States assumed as their own the cause of a revolted department of Mexico, and, in 
a manner the most ignoble and unjust, declared war upon us, introducing into the 
heart of the republic their exterminating hosts, blockading our ports with their 
squadrons, thus paralyzing our commerce, and, to make our position more diffi- 
cult, compelling us to misapply the ordinary resources of our administration. 
The war demands great sacrifices of the republic, and those sacrifices are to 
be attributed to the necessity forced on us by the most iniquitous act which can 
be perpetrated among civilized and Christian people. To the scandal of the whole 
world, the Mexicans find themselves attacked, and are resolved to perish together 
and see their cities reduced to ruins, rather than submit to the ambition of the 
people which seeks to make itself the Colossus of the New World. The ambitious 
views of these men are as ancient as they are notorious— to extend their territory 
over the vast expanse comprehended within the Mexican nation, destroy our 
temples, our race, and our nationality ; and this conflict, which is one of life or 
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death for Mexico, she must maintain with glory, or she must perish in it It | 
matters not that fortune sometimes deserts us in the field of battle. The honour 
of our arras we have preserved even in the midst of the disasters of the war ; and, 
above everything, the people number eight millions which achieved their independ- 
ence against the might of a powerful nation, and cannot succumb in a war waged 
against it by the North Americans. 1 

Our efforts to come out of this with glory will be aS extraordinary as our 
sacrifices, since on every side the citizens are arming in support of the govern- 
ment in defence of the country. Upon all classes in the state it has made, and it will 
continue to make, great demands to place Mexico in an attitude to maintain her 
dearest rights ; and Heaven, which always protects the right, is upon our side, and 
will be propitious to us without doubt, because we are struggling for the religion 
of our forefathers, for our independence, and our fire-sides. The day is coming, 
nor is it far distant, when we shall not only be able to impose terms upon our 
enemy, but to exact from them as a fitting act of justice an indemnity for the 
injuries which they have inflicted upon us; an injustice which will indeed be a 
grievous burden to the country, but will save its honour and its nationality. 

The supreme government, in anticipation of these events, and convinced that 
the final triumph in the present struggle will be in favour of Mexico, wishes that 
in due time there should be prepared and transmitted to it in the clearest form an 
exact account of the losses sustained by the public interest and those of private 
individuals in the present war, and with this view the general intrusted with the 
supreme executive power charges me that I should direct you, as I have now the 
honour to do, that you take the measures necessary to comply punctually with 
this design of the executive, in order that the noble and patriotic views of the 
chief magistrate of the republic may be fulfilled. God and liberty. 

‘‘ Almonte." 

At the time this proclamation appeared, the fate of Mexico was doubtful. 
Santa Anna was understood to have twelve thousand men under him at San Luis ; 
and General Taylor, though urged by the United States government to make a 
forward movement, did not consider it advisable to advance immediately to that 
place. It was reported that, in consequence of this hesitation, it was judged 
expedient at Washington to supersede Taylor, That officer, however, had full 
authority to act as he thought best ; but, for some cause, it was deemed expedient 
to commit the future conduct of the war to General Scott. 

The United States squadron in the Gulf of Mexico now made an attack on 
Tobasco, a place situate between the state of Vera Cruz and Yucatan, from the 
Rio Pacaitun to the Rio Huascualco, about two hundred miles along the shore, 
being about fifty or sixty miles in breadth, and containing, according to the census 
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of 1841^ sixty-three thousand five hundred and eighty inhabitants. Villa Her- 
mosa, its capital, containing eight thousand souls, lies inland on the Tobasco 
river, at the head of its navigation. A place called Victoria was used de facto as 
the capital, and this was now subjected to a bombardment by Commodore Perry, 
Summoned to surrender, the people generally were unwilling to offer resistance, 
but the governor and soldiers would not yield. Perry gave time, that the women 
and children might withdraw from the place ; but this the governor, for some 
reason which did not transpire, would on no account permit them to do. The 
force under Commodore Perry, consisting of tne Vixen, the Bonita, the Reefer, 
the Nonita, the revenue cutter Forward, and a body of seamen and marines, 
ascended the river on the 24th and 25th. Landing at the Devirs-turn, they 
spiked two guns ; and having arrived off Tobasco, the governor refusing to 
I surrender, three shots were fired from the Vixen, one of which broke the flag- 
I staff, and the consequent fall of the flag caused it to be supposed that resistance 
j was at an end. It was soon found that this was not the case ; but an officer came 
j I off from the place to request that the hospital might be spared by the assailants, 
j j which was promised. Some firing took place, but no very formidable opposition was 
i j made on the part of the Mexicans. A brig, five schooners, two steamers, and some 
! small craft and lighters were seized. It was requested on the part of the inhabi- 
tants that the town might be spared, and a favourable answer was returned ; but, 
the flotilla having been fired upon while the white flags were flying, and an attack 
having been made on Lieutenant Parker, who had got ashore with a prize of 
which he had charge, the town was cannonaded, and so severely, that, in the short 
space of three-quarters of an hour, it was almost demolished. It was intended 
to spare the houses of the foreign consuls and of the peaceable inhabitants ; but, 
it is added, when the fleet left Tobasco, as it passed the different streets at 
angles with the water, it fired musketry and great guns, and swept them com- 
pletely of everything liv^ng.^^ The motives by which Commodore Perry was 
actuated he thus explained : — 

Hearing that the merchants and other citizens were desirous that a capitulation should 
be made, but were overruled by the governor, who, regardless of consequences, and secure 
himeelf against attack, was content that the city should he destroyed rather than surren- 
dered, I determined, from motives of humanity, not to fire again, but to put down to Fon- 
tera with my prizes. 

** In the morning, however, the fire was recommenced from the shore, and was necessarily 
1 returned, but with renewed orders to regard the eonsular houses, so far as they could be 
{ distinguished. In the midst of the fire, a flag of truce was displayed on shore ; on per- 
j ceiving which, I caused the firing again to cease, and Captain Forrest was sent to meet its 
i bearer, who submitted a written communication addressed to me. 
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“ As an assurance of my sincerity, I now hoisted a white flag, and directed the prize to 
drop down the stream, intending to follow with the flotilla ; but, in violation of the under- 
standing implied in the before-mentioned correspondence, the enemy, on discovering that 
one of the prizes had drifted on shore in front of the city, collected a largo force within and 
behind the houses in the vicinity, and commenced a furious fire upon her. It may well be 
supposed that on perceiving this attack on the prize, I reopened on the city, which again 
silenced their fire. I now proceeded with the flotilla and prizes down the river," 

In these proceedings the folly of the Mexicans was conspicuous. Having , 
j decided to offer unavailing resistance, the women and children, whom the assail- | 
j ants would have spared, were inhumanly detained, that the carnage might be more ' 
j dreadful ; and when their feeble efforts had been overpowered and negotiation had ‘ 
j commenced, firing was wantonly renewed. This naturally moved the indignation ; 
j of the American commodore, but it was carrying resentment too far to fire up the | 
I streets when opposition had been silenced, to sween them completely of every- ’ 
j thing living | 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The correspondent of a London morning paper described the Mexicans at this 
date to be " volunteering with a vengeance ” in support of the war. A thousand 
artisans/’ he proceeded to say, have been enrolled in Mexico for the defence of the 
city. J untas are formed in all the departments and cities to receive contributions 
and enlist volunteers. Nearly five hundred men have left Jalapa for Vera Cruz, to 
defend Vera Cruz, where the garrison, volunteers, and citizens mustered nearly 
five thousand strong, resolved, as they say, to die in the last ditch ; and they are 
all employed in digging ditches as fast as they can. The town of Guadalaxara 
alone has furnished six hundred men for the war. Santa Anna expects to be sur- 
rounded by twenty thousand men at San Luis de Potosi ; he hopes to obtain from 
the Mexican congress immense grants, and the church property will certainly be 
mortgaged for the defence of the country ; money to be raised in England if pos- 
sible; nay, both men and money will be asked for by the Mexicans in Europe.” 
Of the reported plans of Santa Anna, the writer said, he wished to avoid pitched 
battles, to divide the American armies, and then to surround the separate parts, 
and destroy them if he could; but that, it was significantly added, was not very 
likely. The Mexicans, according to him, showed no signs of giving up. Strong 
chains were placed across the Alvarado, to guard against another naval attack. 

I Two men were ordered by Ampudia to be shot,— one for deserting from his ranks, 
and one for carrying information of the state of things in Mexico to the United 
States commanders. 

The grand doings contemplated by the Mexican government came to nothing. 
However ready patriotic juntas might be to receive contributions, but few indivi- 
j duals appeared in circumstances to furnish them. There was probably a perfect 
willingness to mortgage church property, but it was not easy to find a mortgagee ; 
and though no one doubted that a disposition existed that money should be 

raised in England if possible,” South American securities were not in such high 
estimation, as to tempt Englishmen very strongly to add to the embarrassment 
brought on them by the railroad speculations of the preceding year, which had 
seduced the isle from its propriety/’ by new advances to foreigners. Waking 
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i now from the dream of golden harvests, into which they had been lured for the 
i benefit of secretaries, surveyors, and attorneys, there was small chance of the 
thinking English capitalists being prevailed upon to aid Mexico with a loan. 

Subsequent accounts made the army assembled under Santa Anna at San Luis 
amount to thirty thousand men, to whom General Taylor could not oppose more 
than nine thousand. He, however, continued his operations. On the 14th of 
October the American squadron, under Commodore Perry, approached Tampico, 
which offered no effectual resistance. It was captured, and a force of eight 
liundred men was ordered to proceed thither from New Orleans. 

But the Mexican government still remained in a weak and unsettled state. 
Santa Anna was called upon to take the president’s chair, but refused compliance. 
Proud language, however, was still held, and an overture for peace from the 
United States was treated with ridicule. The cry was, Mexico did not want 
peace, but would have vengeance and exact reparation. 

To Mr. Polk’s pacific overture, after the battle at Monterey, the answer said to 
have been returned was, that the Mexican government had not power to treat for 
peace, but the communication which had been made from the United States 
government should be laid before congress. Every calamity which could befal an 
unhappy country seems to have been experienced in Mexico. The Indians in the 
vicinity, moved by a love of plunder, aided in some cases the views of the 
invaders. Large bodies of Camanche Indians, in one ca^e mustering not fewer 
than a thousand men, ravaged Chihuahua and New Leon ; robbing and mur- 
dering Mexican families. They were stated in the Mexican papers to be com- 
manded by leaders from the United States; but this was positively denied. In 
one instance the marauders were sufficiently powerful to defeat a body of Mexican 
troops. Generally speaking, the armies of Mexico seem hardly to have been 
worthy of the name; and their leaders were deficient in skill, experience, and 
courage. After the battle of Monterey, Santa Anna ordered several officers of 
, rank to be placed under arrest, with the intention of bringing them to a court- 
j martial for cowardice. 

j At this period the view taken of the aspect of affairs was little favourable to an 
immediate pacification. The public mind,” wrote the editor of a New York 
commercial paper, of the 30th of November, is intent upon the meeting of the 
two congresses — that of Mexico and that of the United States — in a few days, as 
upon the proceedings of these two bodies must depend, in a great degree, the 
' solution of the question — peace or war. The congress of Mexico is to meet on 
j Sunday, the 6th of December, that of the United States is to meet on Monday, 

; the 7tb. The message of the acting president of Mexico, in the disorganized 
1 condition of the country, can afford little light as to tlie real views either of the 
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administration or legislature. That of the president of the United States must and 
will be more explanatory and significant. As already stated, we anticipate little 
real insight either into the condition or designs of Mexico from the message ofits 
acting president. That of president Polk will hold the language of confident 
defiance towards Mexico, all the while accompanied with professions, wh’ch we 
believe sincere, of a desire and willingness to make peace, if it is to be made 
on terms compatible with the views of the United States in entering upon the war. 
In that, however, consists the great difficulty. As a matter of fact, the war is 
more onerous to this country than to Mexico, albeit our arms are victorious. Yet 
the conquests we make are barren of any resources for us, and little impair those of 
our enemy. We are obliged to make large expenditures for the maintenance of the 
army in the enemy’s country, of which the supplies, although paid for in gold, 
are insufficient for our troops. Having penetrated from the Rio Grande to 
Monterey, and established a line of forts between, the armies of General Taylor 
are at a pause. On the other hand, Santa Anna, having reached San Luis de 
Potosi, is there endeavouring to organize an army with which to make head 
against Taylor, if he should advance upon Saltello, and thence to San Luis de 
Potosi. This, however, does not seem to be his purpose, but rather to fortify 
himself in the good quarters and defensible position which Monterey affords, and 
bide his time and the course of events. Meantime large reinforcements of seven 
thousand or eight thousand men have been called for by the president, and the 
commanding general of the army. General Winfield Scott, is now in this city, on 
his way to the seat of war to assume the command in chief. He sailed this 
morning for New Orleans, whence, it is supposed, he will immediately proceed to 
Point Isabel, and, as soon as joined by the new levies now raising, assume the 
offensive ; on what line, or with what precise object or instructions, is of course 
not known. 

All the naval forces, moreover, are to be held in readiness, and everything 
indicates that little expectation prevails of immediate peace. 

General Woofs column, it is supposed, will unite with General Taylor at 
Monterey, and together, their forces would amount to ten thousand or twelve 
thousand men, — more than sufficient to hold Monterey against any army that 
Santa Anna can muster to attack it.” 

In the same paper the following announcement appeared : — Major-General 
Scott, accompanied by his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Scott, and Lieutenant Wil- 
liams, and by Major Smith, of th^^corps of engineers ^proceeded this morning by 
the packet-ship Union to New Orleans, m route for Mexico, there to assume the 
command of the army and its ulterior operations. On the Pacific side of the 
continent the United States flag flies everywhere in Upper California, as General 
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j Kearney, who left Santa Fe early in October, at the head of four hundred cavalry, 
was informed, when two days out on his march, by an express from Commodore 
Stockton. The general immediately sent back three hundred of his men, and 
proceeded with the remaining one hundred towards the sea-coast.’’ The editor 
went on to remark, — There seems reason to anticipate, that in order to obtain 
more revenue, the president's message will recommend that duties be imposed on 
i some articles now free, and especially on tea and coffee ; and that the said duties 
be laid avowedly as war dutiesy and to cease with the occasion that calls for 
I them.” To this candid view of the unfavourable state of things, the writer con- 
I solingly added, — ‘^’The condition of the country at large is exceedingly pro- 
I sperous. The great demand for, and sales at high prices of, so much of its agri- 
: cultural supplies, adds greatly to the means of the people, and with ordinary 
skill in the management of the treasury, these means can be made available to 
the public service.” 

Public attention was for a moment called from the contemplation of foreign war 
by a mournful domestic accident. The Atlanticy a splendid new steamer, left 
Boston on the morning of the 25th of November, with from seventy to eighty 
passengers on board She had scarcely got well under weigh when the steam- 
chest exploded, and the wind at the same time shifting, blew a hurricane. The 
anchors were thrown overboard, and the fires were put out. The crew and pas- 
sengers sufl’ered greatly from the cold that night. On the 26th the storm 
increased, and after forty-eight hours of dreadful suffering and suspense, she 
struck, stern first, on a ridge of rocks on Fisher’s Island. A tremendous sea 
threw her up to the very top of the ledge ; so far up, indeed, as almost to precipitate 
her over on the other side, and in five minutes afterwards she went to pieces, and 
more than half of the persons on board were hurried into eternity. There were 
six females and six children among the passengers. These were all lost, save one 
child, and he was the sole survivor of his family. He had a father, a mother, a 
married sister, a younger sister, and two brothers, on board, all of whom were lost. 

The beautiful structure of the Atlantic had made her for some months pre- 
viously an object of public attention. She was considered the handsomest of the 
floating hotels,” on which the Americans pride themselves. When she started 
on her fatal trip, Mr. Daniel Webster and Judge Kent were on board, but they, 
observing the state of the weather, fortunately left her at New London. The dis- 
aster was said to have grown out of the foolhardy competition which all steam- 
boat captains were under, who would make their line succeed. This was viewed 
as forced upon the commanders by the puffs of the press, by the preference and 
urging of the travelling community, and by the reckless go-ahead-im. of the 
country.” 
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Though the troops of the United States had met with no check worth naming 
since they invaded Mexico, their triumph was of a dubious nature, and 
the government and the people began to suspect that victory might prove any- 
thing but a benefit. However well disposed to exult in the laurels which courage 
had won, they sighed over the expense of conquest. The song of victory was 
heard, but the pressing demands on the finances of the country were felt severely, 
and there was but too much reason to fear that worse remained behind.*' 

It was under these circumstances that the second session of the twenty-eighth 
congress was opened at Washington, on the 7th of December, 1846. At noon on 
that day, the speaker of the House of Representatives having taken the chair, 
the message of the president, according to annual custom, was delivered. It ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the relations of the United States with all other nations, 
with a single exception, were of the most amicable character. The existence of 
war with Mexico, it declared, was neither desired nor provoked by the United 
States ; but, on the contrary, all honourable means were resorted to to avoid it ; 
but after the United States had for years submitted to aggravated and unre- 
dressed wrongs, Mexico, in violation of solemn treaty, stipulations, and of every 
principle of justice recognized by civilized nations, had commenced hostilities. It 
proceeded to offer what the president called “ a condensed review " of the injuries 
which the North Americans had sustained, and which, long before the advance of 
their army to the left bank of the Rio Grande, had furnished ample cause for war. 
Had the wTongs in question been duly resented in the first instance, there was 
reason to believe the final appeal to arms might have been avoided. 

Mexico, the message continued, had boldly achieved her independence, which 
the United States were first among the nations to acknowledge, when she com- 
menced a system of insult and spoliation, which she had ever since pursued. These 
were continued, and became so serious, that president Jackson had been of opi- 
nion that they ought to be endured no longer. Through a series of years, redress 
had been sought by peaceful means, bu£ without effect. Conventions, which had 
been concluded, had been violated by Mexico, and the sums she had engaged to 
pay had been called for in vain. 

The annexation of Texas to the United States, the president insisted, gave no 
just cause of offence to Mexico. Texas constituted a part of the ancient province 
of Louisiana, ceded to the United States by France in 1803. In the year 1819 the 
United States, by the Florida treaty, ceded to Spain all that part of Louisiana 
within the present limits of Texas, and Mexico, by the revolution w^hich sepa- 
rated her from Spain and rendered her an independent nation, succeeded to the 
rights of the motlier country over this territory. In 1824 Mexico established a 
federal constitution, under which the Mexican republic was composed of a 
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number of sovereign states confederated together in a federal union^ similar 
j to that of the United States. Each of these states had its own executive, 
legislature, and judiciary, and for all, except federal purposes, was as inde- 
pendent of the general government as is Pennsylvania or Virginia under the 
North American constitution. Texas and Coahuila united and formed one of 
these Mexican states. The state constitution which they adopted, and which 
was approved by the Mexican confederacy, asserted that they were free and 
independent of “ the other Mexican united states, and of every other power 
and dominion whatsoever and proclaimed the great principle of human 
liberty, and that the sovereignty of the state resided originally and essen- 
tially in the general mass of the individuals who compose it. Further, the 
message showed that, in the course of events, the tyranny of a dictator absolved 
Texas from all duty to Mexico. Texas, however, had been invaded by Santa 
Anna, and the battle of Jacinto was fought, when the Texians proved victorious, 
and General Santa Anna was among the prisoners. A treaty was then concluded 
by him with the Texiari authorities, in which he acknowledged in the most solemn 
manner the “ full, entire, and perfect independence of the republic of Texas.'^ 
Mexico had never been able to reconquer Texas. She, however, persisted in 
regarding an independent state as a revolted province; and Texas, after her 
annexation to the United States, it became the duty of the latter to defend. Then 
it was that an army had been sent to the frontier under General Taylor; and, in 
March, 1846, Paredes, having revolutionized the government, declared war was 
the only resource left to Mexico, in order to obtain justice. In the following 
month he ordered his general to attack the army of the United States by every 
means which war presents.” 

The course which had since been pursued by the American government, and the 
eflbrts made to effect a pacification were next traced. It was denied that the war 
had been commenced with a view to conquer, but it urged the expediency of voting 
a sum of money to carry on the contest with vigour, the sooner to bring it to a 
happy conclusion. 

An important general relaxation of the restrictive system in the general commer- 
cial affairs of the nation was touched upon in this message. The congress were 
told — 

Simultaneously with the relaxation of the restrictive policy of the United 
States, Great Britain, from whose example we derived the system, has relaxed 
hers. She has modified her corn-laws and reduced many other duties to modify 
the revenue rates. After ages of experience, the government of that country have 
been constrained by a stern necessity and by a public opinion, having its deepest 
foundation in the sufferings and wants of impoverished millions, to abandon a 
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system, the effect of which was to build up immense fortunes in the hands of the 
few, and to reduce the labouring millions to pauperism and misery. Nearly in the 
same rate that labour was depressed, capital was increased and concentrated by the 
British protective policy. 

The evils of the system in Great Britain were at length rendered intolerable, 
and it has been abandoned, but not without a severe struggle on the part of the 
protected and favoured classes to retain the unjust advantages which they have so 
long enjoyed. It was to be expected that a similar struggle would be made by 
the same class in the United States whenever an attempt was made to moderate or 
abolish the same unjust system here. The protective policy had been in operation 
in the United States for a much shorter period, and its pernicious effects were not 
therefore so clearly perceived and felt. Enough, however, was known of its 
effects to induce its repeal. 

It would be strange if, in the face of the example of Great Britain, our principal 
foreign customer, and of the evils of a system, rendered manifest in this country by 
long and painful experience, and in the face of the immense advantages which under 
a more liberal commercial policy we are already deriving, and must continue to 
derive, by supplying her starving population with food, the United States should 
recall a policy which England has been compelled to abandon, and thus diminish 
her ability to purchase from us the food and other articles which she so much needs, 
and we so much desire to sell. By the simultaneous abandonment of the protec- 
tive policy by Great Britain and the United States new and important markets 
have already been opened for our agricultural and other products ; commerce and 
navigation have received a new impulse ; labour and trade have been relieved from 
the artificial trammels which have so long fettered them ; and, to a great extent, 
reciprocity in the exchange of commodities has been introduced at the same time 
by both countries, and greatly for the benefit of both. Great Britain has been 
forced, by the pressure of circumstances at home, to abandon a policy which has 
been upheld for ages, and to open her markets for our immense surplus of bread 
stuffs ; and it is confidently believed the other powers of Europe will ultimately 
see the wisdom, if they be not compelled by the pauperism and suffering of their 
crowded population, to pursue a similar policy.” 

The exertions called for to carry on this war more vigorously were generally 
viewed with a favourable eye. It was not unreasonably supposed that a foe so 
incapable of successful resistance, as Mexico appeared, must soon be brought to 
terms, if pressed with energy and determination. 

As an incident or suggestion, somewhat remarkable in the policy of a state, it 
may be mentioned that at this period the governor of the state of Missouri recom- 
mended, in his message to the legislature, that no man should be allowed tc 
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to indorse bills, or become security for another, without the permission of his 
wife ! ’ 

No very striking event marked the opening of 1847, It was, from time 
to time, rumoured that Santa Anna was at the head of a very powerful army, but 
he accomplished nothing of importance. By the congress of Mexico he, however, 
was declared president. What benefit was to be expected from such a decision 
did not transpire. Some of his movements were believed to have frustrated the 
schemes of Generals Taylor and Patterson. San Luis de Potosi, it was understood, 
would be his point d'appni, or battle-ground. He was said to have declared it to 
be his settled conviction that the United States forces would not pass the moun- 
tains, as it would require one hundred thousand men and a million of dollars a 
day to prosecute such a campaign. General Salis, in a Mexican official document 
about this time, spoke of the war as only just beginning, and of its being likely to 
last twenty years. 

The prolongation of the strife was complained of by the United States, and the 
inactivity of Santa Anna, after all that had been said of the vast means at his 
command, caused general surprise. By some it was hinted that the government 
of the United States were negotiating to buy him and his army. In the Senate, 
debating a bill for placing three millions of dollars at the disposal of the president, 
with a view to tlie further prosecution of the war in Mexico, Mr. Berrien said, 

If the purpose of this fund be, as is disclosed, the purchase of Santa Anna and 
his army, we have then the key to the inactivity of Santa Anna wdth his over- | 
whelming force ; he may be waiting for this money ; and this may account also 
for the permit of Santa Anna to pass the gulf squadron from Havanna.” The 
same speaker, ‘^arguing on the question of national honour involved in this war, 
contended that it was not necessary, to meet the demands of national honour, to 
dismember the territory of a sister republic ; but that such an act would be dis- 
graceful, considering the strength of the United States, and the weak, distracted 
condition of its neighbour. Regarding the lust for acquisition of territory, he 
denounced it as having already endangered the national honour — the territory 
proposed to be grasped from a defenceless neighbour embracing one-third of the 
whole territory of Mexico.” 

The report that peace was to be purchased was soon refuted by the president, 
who, when the three millions called for were voted, immediately proposed more 
formidable means for carrying on the war, and ten more regiments were ordered 
to be raised. 

While contemplating an important addition to the territory of the United States, 
some of the advocates for the abolition of slavery proposed that no slavery should ; 
be tolerated in the newly-acquired lands. This proposition, known as the j 
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Willmot Proviso/' was fiercely combated in the House of Representatives by the 
members connected with the southern states^ and Mr. Calhoun at their head. 
He boldly maintained that the slave-holding states had a right to be equal in 
number to those in which slavery was not permitted, and moved resolutions to 
the effect That the territories of the United States were the joint and common 
property of all the states. That congress, as the agent of all the states, had no 
right to any territory acquired or to be acquired. That any law which would 
restrain the citizens of any state from emigrating with their property (slaves) into 
any territory of the United States would be in derogation of the perfect equality 
and in violation of the constitution, and tend to subvert the union ; and that the 
imposing of any condition upon a state, in order to its admission into the union, 
other than its constitution shall be republican, would be a direct violation of the 
constitution, and conflict with the principles on which the system of the republic 
rests.** 

Mr. Calhoun’s views were strongly opposed by Mr. Benton, the Loco-foco 
Missouri senator, who declared that, for his part, he was on the side of his 
country and for the union,** thereby intimating it to be his conviction that the ultra 
zeal of the slave-holding party would be likely eventually to render the descrip- 
tion ordinarily given of certain provinces for the preceding half-century a mis- 
nomer, as they would become the cfw-United States. The antagonist orators at 
the time were supposed to be severally candidates for tlu? president's chair. The 
contrast in their appearance was as striking as the dissimilarity of their opinions. 
Mr. Benton was satirically described to be a caricature likeness of Louis 
Philippe. He had the same rotundity, but the lower features of his face 
were drilled into imperturbable suavity, while the eye, that undrillable tale-teller, 

: twinkled, indicating inward slyness, as a burning lamp-wick does the presence of 
j oil. He is pompously politic, and never abroad without his executive manners. He 
! wears an ample blue cloak and a broad-brimmed hat with a high crown, and lives, 
i and moves, and has his being in a faith in himself, which will remove mountains 
of incredulity.** 

Mr. Calhoun (his portrait being sketched by the same artist) it was stated, lived 
in his mind, ** and puts on a sort of bathing dress for his body. There is a tem- 
porary tuck-away of his beard and hair, as if they would presently be better 
combed in another place ; mouth and eyes, kept clear only for a brief life, swim in 
the ocean of politics. He is tall, hollow-chested, and emaciated ; and both face 
and figure are concave, with a student’s b6nd forward. When speaking in the 
Senate, he is a very startling-looking man. His skin lies sallow and loose on the 
bold frame of his face ; his stiff grey hair spreads off from rather a low foreheaa, 
with the semicircular radiating of the smoke from a wheel of fireworks just come 
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to a standstill ; the profuse masses of white beard in his throat catch the eye like 
the smoulder of a fire under his chin, and his eyes, bright as coals, move in jumps 
as if he thought in electric leaps from one idea to another.” 

The three millions appropriation bill eventually passed,- without the anti-slavery, 
or Willmot’s proviso, clause, which it had been attempted to tack to it, and which 
Mr. Calhoun had thought it necessary so actively to impose, by preparing the 
resolutions of which the substance has been given. 

The complaints of distress in Ireland, carried to America by some emigrants 
from that country, called forth many expressions of sympathy from the people of 
the United States. Jealousy of England, rather than kindly feeling for Ireland, 
probably caused them to feel so acutely as they affected to do the wrongs endured 
by the suffering Hibernians, which they ascribed to their connection with England. 
That the great cause of their affliction was the agitation kept up for the benefit 
of a few spouting demagogues was never suspected, or at least was never acknow- 
ledged. It did not occur to the sympathizing people of the United States, that to 
a country wanting capital, no greater injury could be done than was inflicted by 
those who, in exciting the ignorant listeners to mob oratory, rendered the country 
so unsafe for proprietors of land, that the allurements of a passage of but a few 
hours, a genial climate, and a fertile soil, were all forgotten. British emigrants 
preferred a long voyage to distant wilds, — to Canada, South Australia, or New 
Zealand, to carrying their capital, and with it employment and civilization, to Ire- 
land. Such a case of distress had at this time been made out, that a vote of 
five hundred thousand dollars, for the relief of the starving poor in Ireland, was 
carried in the Senate, but when the bill was sent to the House of Representatives 
it was lost. 

General Scott had received his orders to proceed to Mexico on the 23rd of 
November. Great powers were given to him. He was to take the command of 
the forces assembled in Mexico, and particularly to organize and set on foot an 
expedition to operate on the gulf coast, if that should be deemed practicable.” In 
his letter, the secretary of war added, It is not proposed to control your opera- ! 
tions by definite and positive instructions, but you are left to prosecute them as I 
your judgment, under a full view of the circumstances, shall dictate.” | 

General Scott proceeded to Tampico, where he arrived with his staff on the 17th i 
of March. He immediately caused martial law to be proclaimed through the whole ; 
of the districts of Mexico occupied by the troops of the United States, and de- 
clared that every one found pillagihg, or committing other disorders, should at 
once be brought to trial and punished. 

Santa Anna, it has been seen, had for a long period remained at San Luis de . 
Potosi. with an army which had been variously stated at from seventeen thousand 
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to tliTty thousand men. The country which separated him from General Taylor 
and the United States army was a bleak desert, where no water could be found, 
save that preserved in tanks artificially constructed. Over this waste it was dif- 
{ ficult to transport cannon and military stores of any description; but the Mexican 
' commander, as his forces greatly outnumbered those opposed to him, thought it 
I incumbent on him at length to advance against the enemy. He commenced his 
! march in the middle of February, and on the 2l8t of that month found himself in 
the vicinity of General Taylor’s position at Saltillo, where, having been joined by 
General Wool, he mustered altogether from five thousand to six thousand men. 

At Buena Vista a Lacinda, about six miles to the west of Saltillo, he was attacked 
by Santa Anna. The contest was severe, and eventually the United States army 
fell back. General Taylor had contemplated doing so some time before, but the 
superior number at last br ought against him left him no choice. This was reported 
at the time and believed, but according to the United States commander, on the 
20th of February he was informed that a strong Mexican force had been assem- 
bled at Encarnacion, with a view to attack his position, and this led him to move 
to the spot where the battle was fought at Buena Vista. At Agua Nueva a 
a cavalry force was left to cover the removal of the supplies, which was driven in 
during the night, and on the following morning the Mexican army advanced 
against him. 

At eleven in the forenoon of the 22nd, being then in front of the new position 
which the United States general had taken up at Buena Vista, Santa Anna seems 
to have been confident that the force under his command must prove irresistible, 
and a flag of truce was sent by him to General Taylor, which contained the fol- 
j lowing summons to an unconditional surrender : — 

1 ‘‘You are surrounded by twenty thousand men, and cannot in any human probability 
avoid suffering a rout, and being cut in pieces with your troops ; I wish to save you from a 
catastrophe, and for that purpose give you this notice, in order that you may surrender at 
discretion, under the assurance that yon will be treated with that consideration which belongs 
to the Mexican character ; to which end you will be granted an hours time to make up your j 
mind, to oommenco from the moment when my flag of truce arrives in yonr camp." 

“ To this,” says General Taylor, I immediately returned a negative reply.” 
His note to Santa Anna was as follows : — 

** Head Quarters, Army of Occupation, near Buena Vista, 

“ Sin, . “ Feb. 22, 1847. 

“In reply to your notice of this dates summoning me to surrender my forces at 
discretion, I beg leave to say that I decline acceding to your request. | 

j “ With high respect, I am, your obedient servant, j 

! “ Z. TAYLOtt.**. j 
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Late in the afternoon of that day the action commenced between the light 
troops ; but on the morning of the 23rd, when the Mexican commander attempted 
to turn the left flank of General Taylor’s position, the flght became very obstinate 
and severe. The United States general was enabled to stand his ground, and in 
the course of the night the Mexicans fell back to Agua Nueva, a distance of twelve 
miles. The troops engaged under General Taylor on this occasion were stated by 
that officer to fall short of five thousand four hundred men ; while the army of 
Santa Anna was supposed to comprehend, as announced in his summons, no fewer 
than twenty thousand. The loss sustained on the part of the United States army 
was two hundred and sixty-four killed, four hundred and fifty wounded, and 
twenty missing. The Mexicans remained at Agua Nueva till the latter end of the 
month. On the 27th they left it, and were immediately afterwards in full retreat. 

From the statements of the medical officer, particularly of the medical staff’ left 
to succour the wounded, there seems no doubt,” General Taylor wrote, that their 
loss in the recent action is moderately estimated at one thousand five hundred, and 
may reach two thousand, killed and wounded, besides two thousand or three 
thousand deserters. Many officers of rank were lost.” 

His success in the field, and the modest bearing of General Taylor, seem to 
have made a deep impression on his countrymen, who now began to regard him 
as their future president. General Taylor,” an observer of political events wrote 
from Philadelphia, early in April, who, before the war, was comparatively 
obscure and unknown, is now * the observed of all observers,’ the lion of the 
hour, the hero of the day. Judging from present indications, should he survive 
the war and commit no fatal error in the mean time, he will be elected to the 
presidency in 1848 by an overwhelming vote.” The writer had evidently good 
i grounds for what he advanced : his anticipations at the proper time were fully 
realized. 

General Scott, who had been prevented by tempestuous w^eather from carrying 
on his operations with all the activity expected from him, had at length, on the 
12th of March, the satisfaction of writing to his government that the colours of the 
! United States were triumphantly planted ashore in full view of the city of Vera 
j Cruz, and its castle, on the 9th of that month. His despatch describes the army to 
! have landed in the finest style. A line of investment was then formed around the 
I city. This was a work of some danger and of great labour. The city, General Scott 
i was of opinion, would promptly have surrendered to the United States army, 

I had it not been deterred by an apprehension that it would immediately be fired 
upon from the castle. On the 23rd, seven 10-inch mortars were mounted on the 
batteries of the invaders, and the preparations for mounting others being in a for- 
I ward state, General Scott sent a flag of truce to the governor of Vera Cruz. The 
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reply proving unsatisfactory^ the mortars began to play on the castle, andlvith such 
I effect, that on the 27th the city of Vera Cruz and the castle of St. Juan de Ulloa 
were surrendered, with their armament, munitions of war, garrison, and arms. The 
garrison were to lay down their arms and become prisoners of war, the officers to 
I preserve their arms and private effects, and all public property of every descrip- 

I tion found in the city to be given up to the forces of the United States. 

I In the prosecution of the war some revolting incidents occurred, which it might 
have been hoped would not have disgraced the citizens of states calling themselves 
Christians and claiming to be regarded as civilized. A North American, one of 
the Arcansas cavalry, was brutally assassinated by the Mexicans. The regiment 
I to which he belonged, upon this, marched to a rancho, in which some Mexican 

! stragglers had sought a refuge, and there, it was said, they found a Mexican wearing 

! the clothes of their murdered comrade. They might have reasonably presumed the 

j possessor of the spoil was the homicide. Had they seized him and brought him 

to trial, they would have manifested but a just resentment of their companion’s 
fate ; if, in the heat of the moment, they had slain the supposed assassin, there 
I would have been some excuse for the violence ; but, instead of contenting them- 

! selves with severity like this, they put to death every Mexican they found near 

the place, and twenty-seven unhappy men, who were probably altogether guiltless 
of the crime, were sacrificed on the spot to the maTies of the departed. This 
fearful retaliation failed not to produce kindred enormities. Immediately after it, 
a letter from Monterey announced that a Mr. Cadwallader, an Ohio volunteer, had 
been found in a well with his throat cut, It is possible,” the writer truly 
added, such events may be connected with the killing of twenty-seven Mexicans 
by a party of Americans to avenge the death of one comrade.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

In tlie councils of Mexico no stability was found. A wild impatience of miscar- 
riage and distress prompted perpetual changes. Santa Anna^ after refusing the 
office of president, and giving, what at the time were held to be cogent reasons 
why he should do so, was at length induced to accept it. On the 14th of March 
he published an address to his companions in arms at San Luis de Potosi, thank- 
ing them for their valuable services, hoping they would still conduct themselves 
as they had done up to that period, and strongly regretting the necessity which 
compelled him to proceed to the capital. On his way to Mexico he was every- 
where greeted with the acclamations of the people, and triumphal processions went 
forth from each village to meet him. No knight,” it was truly but shrewdly 
remarked, on his return from the Holy Land, scared with sacred wounds, and 
bearing the crescent banner of the defeated infidel, ever received more homage 
from the people of the middle ages than did the Mexican hero on this occasion, 
who with twenty thousand men had fled from an invading foe numbering only 
five thousand followers.” 

At the little village of Guadalupe he was met by a delegation from congrats, 
who informed him of the necessity of his assuming the presidency at the capital. 
He had been elected some months before, but by a clause in the Mexican consti* 
tution, the president, while at the head of the army, could not discharge the civil 
duties of the ofifice, and the vice-president became president ad interim. Santa 
Anna accordingly took the oath of office at Guadalupe, and on the evening of the 
same day entered the capital with great pomp. Te Deum was sung, in honour of 
his arrival, at the cathedral, and the inhabitants seemed to think all their sufierings 
i were at an end, and that his advent could only be worthily celebrated by general 
rejoicing. 

After the fall of Vera Cruz, Santa Anna issued an address to his countrymen, 
in which he declared it to be his resolution again to take the field against his old 
enemy, and drive the invader before him, or perish in the attempt. For that purpose 
he prepared to leave the capital on the 1st of April with a large force, to take the 
I command in the department of Vera Cruz. The fate of that place he ascribed to 
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the internal discords that prevailed in the breasts of his countrymen* To that, 
and not to the valour of the marauders, he attributed the terrible disgrace which 
had overtaken them by the loss of the city of Vera Cruz. 

But neither as commander-in-chief, nor as president of Mexico, could this ill- 
starred personage long feel at ease. The popularity which the whim of ignorance 
bestows, in the absence of qualities which should command esteem or admiration, 
is soon withdrawn by caprice, and the excited appetite of the giddy multitude 
craves a change of idol, as eagerly as a sinking invalid demands a change of diet 
or air. The shouts of welcome which hailed the arrival of Santa Anna to assume 
the ofEce of chief magistrate died away, and he and his supporters speedily found 
themselves generally regarded with feelings of bitter hostility, or manifestations of 
profound contempt. 

This was the miserable condition of the Mexican republic in April and May. 
The editor of the New York Courier and Inquirer,” about the middle of the fol- 
lowing month, offered the subjoined statement : — 

“ Of the Mexican war the aspect is little altered since the last steamer left our 
shores. We hear, indeed, that Santa Anna has been dethroned in the hearts of 
the people of the city of Mexico, and that on reaching the capital, on the 19th 
ultimo, he was saluted with hisses and pelted with stones; but we are not yet 
informed of the result of the late election for president in that country, not- 
withstanding the lateness of our dates, which are to the 30th ultimo from Mexico, 
and the election w^as to be held on the 15th. The returns had not, even up to 
that date, been received from the different states, each of which participates in the 
choice, somewhat after the manner of electing a president in these United States. 
But it is known that Santa Anna, who, according to previous information, was 
to be among the candidates, was not anywhere voted for. This seems decisive of 
his fall alike from power and influence. Our army was steadily advancing and 
concentrating at Puebla, whence, as soon as the new recruits reach the main body, 
it would march upon Mexico, between which city and Puebla, at the pass of Rio 
Frio, preparations were making — such as the Mexicans, almost destitute of arms 
and of money, are now capable of — to resist General Scott. The latest advices 
from Mexico indicate the continuance of trouble and of discord in the capital, and 
give us the assurance that General Twigg’s division had reached Puebla, and that 
General Scott was on the road, having left Jalapa. There are rumours of a 
meditated insurrection, both at Puebla and at Jalapa, against our rule, and of 
continued massacres of travellers and bearers of despatches on the road between 
the coast and the interior ; but these occurrences, however distressing, can have 
little or no influence on the result of the war.” 

If the Mexicans were not formidable as warriors in the field, they were merciless 
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Ibes in many cases when individuals fell into their power. A file of an American 
paper, published at Vera Cruz, the ‘‘ Eagle,” gave the following version of a 
recent tragedy : — 

It is with pain, mingled with a desire for vengeance, that we undertake to 
relate another massacre of our countrymen in the most cruel and brutal manner. 

In our paper of last Saturday (only one week ago) we announced the fact, that 
Colonel Sowers was in this city as bearer of despatches from General Scott, and 
to-day we are called upon to inform tlie public of his horrid death, not with his 
enemy in front to oppose him, but cowardly shot by those who dare not show 
themselves. It appears that he left this city on Saturday last, with an escort of 
live men, and Lieutenant McDonald, of Captain Wheat’s company, expecting 
to find the captain at Santa Fe, or, at most, a very short distance the other 
side. They arrived at Santa Fe and lodged there during the night, finding that 
Captain Wheat had left in the morning. Anxious to push forward, although it was 
ascertained that Captain Wheat was some thirty miles ahead, with an addition of 
two more to the escort, Colonel Sowers set out for J alapa. The next we hear of 
this little party is by the arrival of one of the men, who returned and reported its 
surprise and destruction. In consequence of the falsity of the greater number of 
similar stories. Colonel Wilson, our governor, had the man arrested as a deserter. 
Thus matters stood until yesterday, when developments were made by an arrival j 
from Jalapa (the first that has reached us for a w^eek), tending to confirm our j 
worst fears. We conversed yesterday with a gentleman who arrived in the morn- j 
ing, and he informs us, that at a point, about two miles on the other side of Puente i 
rVacional, he saw the ruins of the diligence, uuderneatli which was a human body, j 
stripped, with the exception of a pair of drawers, and mutilated in the most j 
beastly manner. This he supposed to be the body of Colonel Sowers ; near him 
lay another, perfectly naked, and likewise dreadfully mangled. Our informant ^ 
w as assured that five other bodies lay in some thick chapparal, a short distance j 
from the road. Now the number of killed, with the man who escaped, corresponds I 
with that of the party which j^ccompanied the unfortunate Colonel Sowers, and 
leaves no doubt in our mind of his destruction. This is dreadfully heartrending, j 
that our countrymen are to be butchered in cold blood, by a people to whom 
we are extending every kindness in the power of a civilized nation.” 

Representations like these exasperated the American public from time to time, 
and made them impatient for the active prosecution of hostilities against so bar- 
barous an enemy. 

The month of July arrived, and the friends of peace were less sanguine ii| their 
hopes of seeing the war brought to a close than they had been many months 
before. General Scott had not moved forward from Puebla. He had intended j 
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inarching to Mexico on or about the 10th o*f June^ feeling confident that he could 
capture and securely hold the city with a force of six thousand men. This calcu- 
lation was founded on a knowledge of the wretched divisions which prevailed in 
Mexico ; but, at a later period, it was understood, that he had been in communi- 
cation with several influential Mexicans, and was informed that a peace party was 
in the course of formation, and in consequence the war faction and Santa Anna 
were no longer so potent as they had been ; but, on the contrary, had become 
comparatively insignificant. Under these circumstances. General Scott had 
thought it right to remain at Puebla, at all events till certain reinforcements 
should reach him, which were known to be on the way. One detachment of 
fifteen hundred men, under General Cadwallader, encountered a large body of 
guerilla troops, about thirty miles beyond Jalapa, and killed thirty of them. 
Another party was routed by a detachment of American troops, which had been 
sent from Vera Cruz, commanded by General Pillow. General Taylor still rested 
in his camp at Monterey. Upon the whole, the prospect of peace was anything 
but encouraging. Mr. Trist had been sent to Mexico with power to conclude an 
armistice if the Mexican authorities were favourable to a pacification, but had 
not been able to succeed. General Scott thought proper to oppose his veto 
to anything that might be done in this way, as he regarded the appointment of 
Mr. Trist with such authority went to supersede him, and he therefore declared he 
would recognise no arrangement which he might conclude at that moment. To 
European critics there appeared something ridiculous in this state of things. A 
London editor thus commented on the anomalous position in which the bellige- 
rents had placed themselves : The cabinets of Mexico and Washington have been 
busy at work, the former with preparations for defence and the latter with overtures 
of peace, which are stated to be of the most amicable description. When General 
Scott does at length resume his progress, he will be accompanied by an ambas- 
sador from the United States, to whom full powers to conclude a peace have been 
intrusted. This personage we presume to be identical with the inauspicious Mr. 
Trist, though our informant leaves us in doubt on that head. We certainly think 
it would have conduced to the reliance of the Mexican government on the pacific 
intentions of the Washington cabinet, if the office of plenipotentiary had been 
j committed to a person of greater note and more looked up to by his countrymen 
^ than the obscure Mr. Trist ; and General Scott would doubtless have welcomed 
with more cordiality, and be better disposed to act harmoniously with, a more 
distinguished member of the Washington diplomacy. On the whole, this march 
to Mexico, when it is commenced, will not be deficient in that farcical complexion 
which colours the whole history of this unprecedented contest. General Scott 
will carry the sword, while the pacific Mr. Trist will ride beside him, bearing the 
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olive-branch* Mr. Buchanan will despatch with the same breath missives of 
endearment to the Mexican government, and orders for recruits and ammunition to 
the aid of General Scott.” 

These strictures events may have proved were not founded on a perfect know- 
ledge of all the circumstances of the case, but they correctly exhibit the feeling 
which was fast gaining ground in England, that the contest was as feebly con- 
ducted as it had been unnecessarily entered upon. 

But the burthen of the strife was severely felt, and further impositions were 
with reason dreaded. In Polk’s message, at the opening of the session, the finan- 
cial exposition was not of the most cheering character. It stated, that the 
imports for the fiscal year ending on the 13th of June last were of the value of 
121,691,797 dollars^ of which the amount exported was 11,346,623 dollars, leaving 
1 the amount retained in the country for domestic consumption 110,345,174 dollars. 

I The value of the exports for the same period was 113,488,516 dollars, of which 
102,148,893 dollars consisted of domestic productions, and 11,346,623 dollars of 
foreign articles. 

The receipts into the treasury for the same year were 29,499,247 dollars and 
6 cents, of which there was derived from customs 26,712,667 dollars and 87 cents ; 
from sales of public lands, 2,695,452 dollars and 48 cents ; and from incidental 
and miscellaneous sources, 92,126 dollars and 71 cents; and the balance in the 
treasury, on the first day of July last, was 9,126,439 dollars and 8 cents. 

The amount of the public debt, including treasury notes, on the first of the 
present month, was 24,256,494 dollars and 60 cents; of which the sum of 
17,788,799 dollars and 62 cents was outstanding on the 4th of March, 1846, 
leaving the amount incurred since that time, 6,467,694 dollars and 98 cents. 

In order to prosecute the war with Mexico with vigour and energy, as the 
best means of bringing it to a speedy and honourable termination a further loan 
will be necessary to meet the expenditure for the present and the next fiscal 
years.” 

One of the consequences produced by the pressure ol the times was an evil feel- 
ing towards foreign settlers in the United States, whose presence had been once 
I' so anxiously desired. A crowd of artisans, who had been induced to emigrate from 
j distant lands, under the impression that the skill they possessed would cause them 
j to be welcomed with open arms in the United States, now found themselves mourn- 
j fully disappointed. The disposition which existed will be best exhibited by trans- 
! cribing an advertisement which first appeared in the Philadelphia Sun” (tlie 
organ of the native American party) : — 

i Meeting in Independence Square, of the mechanics and labouring men of the j 
i city and country of Philadelphia. 'Self-preservation is the first law of nature;’ j 
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and we must and will protect ourselves ! The meeting to be called and signed by 
Amcrican-born mechanics and labourers, without distinction of parties. 

All mechanics and working men in favour of immediate measures for the pro- 
tection of American-born labourers and mechanics in their respective employments, 
in favour of fair living wages for American labour and skill, and opposed to the 
displacement of Americans by the foreign serfs, convicts, and paupers, now flood- 
ing our own native land, to the exclusion of American mechanics and labourers 
from their work and situations, — all opposed to the miserable half-pay pittance of 
pauper wages, and in favour of a sufficient capitation-tax on all foreign serfs, 
convicts, and paupers, hereafter arriving on our shores, — in favour of every immi- 
grant that arrives hereafter, coming furnished with a consular certificate of good 
character ; in short, all iu favour of protection to American labour, by protecting 
the American labourer from tlie present ruinous foreign pauper competition, that 
is now ruining the labouring classes through degradation of the American cha- 
racter, and the raj)i(I depreciation of American wages, — all such mechanics and 
working men are invited to sign this call for a speedy public meeting in Independ- 
ence Scpiare. The time either this week or next week, as shall be deemed most 
expedient and suitable by the masses of mechanics and labouring men.’^ 

That a small American army, notwithstanding the hatred which their presence 
had kindled in the Mexicans, should have been able to advance almost unmolested 
as it had done was thus explained. From a republican government the people had 
been led to expect a great abatement of the grievances of which they had com- 
plained while they were subjects of Spain. Thirty-one years had now elapsed 
since Mexico first took up arms in the cause of liberty and independence ; and 
during that long period it was complained that she had in fact experienced nothing 
but increased misery and political degradation. While the Spanish dominion 
lasted, the industrious and prosperous classes had withdrawn almost entirely from 
all interference with ])olitics. This carelessness, in the end, caused the public 
business to fall into the hands of young advocates, medical men, gamblers, and 
soldiers, all without means, who made patriotism a trade. It had, indeed, become 
common when a man was asked how he gained a livelihood, to hear the reply, — 
I am engaged in the patriotic line.’* An individual was as regularly described to 
be a patriot by calling, as another might be said to be a tailor or a baker by trade. 
The patriots, as they were named, soon formed themselves into two parties, who 
maintained a determined struggle for power, and the emoluments and various 
advantages expected to accompany it. Each in its turn snatched the reins of 
government from tlie other, and made laws and constitutions with no object in 
view but the furtherance of their own sordid views. This was the case with those 
who most successfully maintained an appearance of disinterestedness ; and thus, 
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for the benefit of rapacious factions, the country was suffered to be prostrated 
before a foreign enemy. Miserable contentions within rendered Mexico powerless 
without. A few great, or at least pompous men, gained increased riches by 
various jobs ; and the patriots by profession, inefficient in other respects, contri- 
buted to augment the hopeless misery of the people. 

Santa Anna was said to have resigned, but this was by many treated as a mere 
theatrical trick. A proclamation issued by General Scott was thought to have 
produced a great impression on the Mexican people. Herrera, an advocate for 
peace, was reported to have succeeded to the presidential chair. The war mean- 
time wore a very undignified character. Instead of marshalled armies meeting in 
the field, irregular attacks were made from time to lime by bodies of stragglers on 
! each other. Their strife had the appearance of the contentions of banditti, and 
; victory was only coveted as tliat which might open the way to plunder. The 
reinforcements and supplies destined for the American army, though presenting a 
j tempting prize to Mexican cupidity, were generally too well guarded to fall an 
easy prey to sucl) ill-disciplined marauders. 

I Though the Mexicans were incapable of arresting the progress of the invaders, 
j they had hopes that the expense of the war would wear out the patience of the 
■ people of the United States. They were the more encouraged to hold this opinion 
; from the renewed oders of pence which were made after every fresh advantage gained 
; by the intruding forces. It was stated that the British embassy had suggested to 
General Scott that it might be soothing to Mexican pride if, after a double 
j victory, he could resolve to offer to treat, and would probably lead to peace. 
Moved by such considerations, he solicited an armistice in the moment of triumph. 
The hatred felt for the invaders by no means appeared on the decline. Many 
indications of savage fury were witnessed. An attempt was made to induce the 
American soldiers to desert tlieir colours by the following proclamation : — 

Goneral JosepL Urrea, of tlio Moxiraii array, coirmiaii<lant-geneniI, inspector of the 
interior eastern states, and in chief of the (livision of observation, to the American 
invaders : — 

“ Soldiers and volunteers of the American army! The war that you carry on against 
Mexico is the most unjust and barbarous that can be conceived. Civilized nations detest 
it ; they do not see in you the defenders of the rights of an injured country, but merely the 
tools of a man without foresight, without calculation, who, to obtain an unfortunate celebrity, 
has not feared seriously to compromise a great people. Do not doubt it. Every sensible 
American will consider this war one of the most atrocious nature — sent by Polk to Mexico 
and essentially iniquitous, because it is vandalic, and belies the severe republican princi- 
ples that you all profess, because it serves to convert the children of Washington and 
Franklin into robbers and assassins. 
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“ Sons of America ! let the world see you in a better light than in the miserable and 
odious character you now represent. Do not serve any longer the caprice of a man destitute 
of virtue and good feeling. Abandon his lines, because they are not those of honourable 
men — throw yourselves into the arms cf the Mexican nation, who, magnanimous and 
forgiving, will forget the injuries you have committed. Here you will find ground to 
cultivate, and honest occupation whereby to gain the necessaries of life, without great 
fatigue. You will find the sympathies of a generous people, and the tranquillity of 
conscience otherwise not to be obtained ; because the man who attacks and destroys the 
principle of universal morals, which brings together nations as it does individuals, cannot 
obtain it. 

“ Soldiers and volunteers ! come to us, and abandon the cause of crime ! I wait your 
appearance, and will receive you as brothers. 

“ Joseph Ubbea. 

“Tula do Tamaulipas, August 12, 1847.” 

The state of suspense with respect to the war was not soon terminated. The 
subject was thus discussed in a New York paper of the Slst of August : — 

“ The enigma of war or peace with Mexico is. as little near its solution, apparently, as 
ever. On the contrary, fresh difficulties arise to render the state of things more complex. 
Paredes, the war-desiring president, who overthrew Ilerrara, the friend of peace, by a 
military coup^de^main^ and who himself was in turn overthrown by Santa Anna, returning 
from exile and seizing on the supreme power in Mexico, has relandcd in Mexico, and proceeded 
at once to the capital. The British steamer carried him to Yera Cruz from the Havanna, 
in disguise and under a false name, and, as is said, unknown to the officers of the steamer. 
On approaching the harbour of Yera Cruz, a private signal, as is alleged, was made from the 
steamer, which was well understood by certain English merchants, announcing the presence 
on board of the distinguished exile. Ho immediately landed, went in all haste to the house 
of a friend, changed his disguise, and, furnished with money and horses, proceeded without 
loss of time towards the capital. Two hours afterwards, when the mail was landed, letters 
from the American consul at Havanna, informing the American government that Paredes 
was a passenger in the mail steamer, were received. Search was immediately made, but the 
bird had flown. 

“ If the fact of Paredes being on board the steamer was known to the American consul 
at Havanna, it could hardly be unknown to the captain of the steamer ; and then the 
inference is, that this officer was instructed to carry tho exiled chief back to bis country. 

“ But, why should he venture back, who was overthrown and exiled by Santa Anna, 
while the latter is yet in power ? Paredes has since his exile been much in Europe— and 
in Paris, and in London, and in Madrid — has been seeking, as was alleged, to raise up a 
party that should embrace the views entertained by himself, that Mexico should be 
reacquired to monarchy under some European prince. 

“ His sudden return to Mexico, under the British flag — without any public manifestation 
on the part of any portion of the Mexicans of a desire for his return— and the order un4er« 
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c^tood to be given by the American authorities to intercept that return if possible — together 
with the consideration tliat Santa Anna, who has heretofore been looked upon as the enemy 
of Paredes, is at the head of the government — all these circumstances seem to render the state 
of affairs more complex and to diminish the chances of peace, especially if Paredes should 
be able to servo Santa Anna as the latter served him — cut the executive station from 
beneath bis feet and occupy it himself. 

‘‘ Meantime the war department has called for five new regiments to bo sent immediately 
to Vera Cruz. This should have been done months ago. It is too late now, either for 
peace or war. This call was made before the return of Paredes, was known.** 

The step mentioned in the paragraph last quoted seemed to be rendered neces- 
sary by the obstinacy of the enemy. Up to the commencement of September 
there was no appearance of a different course being adopted by the Mexican 
authorities. The most discouraging results/’ the ^ New York Sun’ reported, 
“ have followed the last efforts of the American plenipotentiary, Mr. Trist, to nego- 
tiate a peace. Neither Santa Anna nor the congress would take the responsibility 
of authorizing the negotiation ; nor would congress grant the dictator the 
instructions necessary to an intelligent reply to the overtures of peace presented 
by Mr. Trist.” On receiving this news. General Scott abandoned his pro- 
crastinating policy, and ordered an immediate march from Puebla towards the 
capital of Mexico. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Thb time had now arrived when the weakness, as well as the uncompromising spirit 
of Mexico being fully known, the United States commander felt the caution which 
had previously marked their late movements might prudently be laid aside. On 
the 14th of September, despatches for the government were received. These made 
known that on the 20th ult. the American army, seven thousand strong, encoun- 
tered the enemy at Churubusco, three or four miles from the capital. The Mexicans 
were reported to be thirty-two thousand strong, and posted behind an immense 
battery of artillery. A battle had ensued, and after two hours’ contest the Ame- 
ricans were victorious. Their loss was somewhat under a thousand men ; while 
that of the enemy was said to reach five thousand. In consequence of their 
defeat, an armistice was agreed upon, and Herrera assisted at it as one of the 
commissioners. 

The movements of General Scott on this great occasion were thus detailed to 
the American public : — 

‘‘ On the 14th instant a reconnaissance made by Colonel Duncan having satisfied General 
Scott that a road for artillery could be cut from Chalcoa to San Augustin, General Worth’s 
division moved in that direction on the 1.5th, followed by Generals Quitman, Pillow, and 
Twiggs. By this move a new line of operations was taken on the south and west sides of 
the city of Mexico, and the strong works of Penori and Mexicalsingo, on which Santa 
Anna had bestowed immense labour, were completely turned. 

“ On the 16th of August General Worth marched as far as the hacienda of San Gregorio, 
when a halt was ordered by General Scott, as General Twiggs had met a large force of the 
enemy at Chalcoa. General Twiggs promptly ordered the heaviest guns to be unlimhered, 
and, after a few discharges, the enemy were dispersed, with a loss of six killed. 

“ On the 17th General Worth resumed his march over a terribly bad road, but by eight 
o'clock in the morning he was in sight of the dome and spires of the capital, without 
any opposition except that rt>cks had been rolled into tjie road and ditches dug, evidently 
showing that General Scott had stolen a march on Santa Anna. On reaching this point, 
however, a scattering fire was opened by a force stationed in an advantageous position, which 
was soon silenced by Colonel Smith's light battalion of 2nd artillery, under Major Galb. 
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Another attack was short \y after made, but again the enemy’s pickets were driven in without 
loss. 

“ At seven o’clock, on tlio 18th, General Scott arrived at San Augustin, and at ten 
o’clock General Worth was in full march for the city of Mexico by the main road. Majors 
Smith and Turnbull, Captain Mason, and other engineer officers, were sent in advance, 
supported by Captain Blake’s squadron of dnigoons, to reconnoitre, when a masked battery 
was opened on them, and the first ball from an 18-^poundcr killed Cajdain Thornton, of the 
2nd dragoons, besides seriously wounding a guide. Colonel Garland’s brigade was ordered 
to occupy a position in plain sight of the enemy’s batteries at San Antonio, while Colonel 
Stark's brigade and Duncan’s battery took another station in the rear close by. 

“ A party was then sent out to reconnoitre, to ascertain the practicability of finding a road 
by which the village of San Angel could be reached, and the stronghold of San Antonio thus 
turned. This party had a skirmish with the enemy, losing five or six, and taking as many 
prisoners, without losing a man. 

The result of the reconnaissance was fiivonrabie, and it was ascertained tliat a road 
could be made. The Mexicans were plainly seen in force near Coiitretras, and at a council 
held that night it was determined to attack them in the morning. While this reconnaissance 
was going on, General Worth had established himself at the hacienda of Bureca, from the 
windows of which countless nninhers of the enemy could be seen at work on the hallcries of 
San Antonio. 

“ About noon they oj)Ciie(l n])on the hacienda w'ith round shot and shell. Nearly every 
shot took effect, but did no damage except to the buildings. Late in the evening they wen; 
again opened, but were silent during the night. Had the firo be* kept up, the hacienda 
might have been torn to pieces and the entire commaiul compelled to retire. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of ihe lJ)th the batteries again opened on Geneml 
Worth’s position. »So lioi %vas the fin*, that the troops wore comj>elled to gain shelter hehiiid 
the buildings, but did not give uf) their position. 

About nine o’clock tln^ divisions of (icnerals Twiggs and Pillow w(;re ordered to march 
in the direction of Contretras, and by one in the afternoon, when in j)lain sight of the 
enemy’s batteries, and witliiii range of the heavier guns, the brigade of Colonel P. W. 8mitli 
was ordered to advance towards the enemy’s works, wliilst that of Colonel Riley moved 
towards a small village to the right, ami thus cut off reinforcements that might be sent to 
Valencia from the city. 

“ An incessant fire was opened on Colonel Smith’s command, and soon the rifles were 
engaged with the picke ts of the enemy, driving them in. 

‘‘ The 12-pouiulcr batteries of Captain Magruder and the mountain howitzer batteries, 
now commanded by Lieutenant Callender, of the ordnance department, were pressed for- 
ward and epened on the (mciny, but were so much exposed to firo from heavier guns, 
that they were soon silenced. Lieutenants Johnson and Callender were seriously 
wounded. 

‘At three o’clock Geneml Cadwalla<ler was ordered out to support Colonel Riley, 
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reinforcement's being seen on tlieir way out from the city, whilst General Pearse was sent 
to sustain General (Colonel) Smith. 

“ The firing from the enemy’s batteries was incessant. 

“ About four o'clock General Scott arrived, and seeing the immense strength of the 
3Iexicans, at once ordered Geuciul Shields's brigade to support Riley and Cadwallader, and 
prevent, if possible, a junction of the forces coming otit from the city with those of Valencia; 
but few of the movements of our own troops could be seen, but every motion of the enemy 
was visible. 

“ The order of battle of Valencia was most imposing. The infantry were seen drawn up 
to support the batteries, whilst long lines of the enemy's cavalry were stationed in the rear, 
as if waiting the shock of the battle. 

“ Two separate charges of the latter were distinctly seen to be dispersed by Colonel 
Riley. Until night had fairly closed in, the firing from the enemy's batteries had not slack- 
ened. It had been a continuous roar for nearly six hours. 

“ General Scott retired to San Augustin about eight o'clock, in the midst of a hard rain, 
and General Twiggs and General Pillow came in about eleven o'clock, completely exhausted, 
not anticipating the groat strength of the works of the enemy. 

“ It was thought that the batteries could bo taken at a dash, and that the troops would 
all be comfortably quartered at San Angel for the night. Instead of this, a large portion of 
them was compelled to bivouac, without blankets, in the midst of a pitiless storm. 

On the 20th, Worth was ordered to move with a part of his division. Garland's brigade, 
to aid in the attack on Valencia, as to force this position was deemed indispensable. At 
seven o'clock a few discharges of cannon were heard, a rattling of musketry, and some oven 
said that in the distance horses of tho enemy could be seen flying tow-ards the city, yet few 
deemed that the batteries had been already stormed and carried. 

“ It was so. General Scott himself accompanied General Worth, and started for tho 
se^ne of action, when they were met by Captain Mason with the joyful intelligence that 
Valencia had been completely routed, after a terrible struggle. The attack upon his works 
was planned by General Smith, and resulted in the capture of fifteen pieces of artillery and 
some fifteen hundred prisoners, amongst them Generals Blanco, Garcia, Mendesa, and tho 
notorious Salas. He also captured all the ammunition and camp equi 2 )age, whilst the road 
over which those passed who escaped was strewn with muskets. 

“ No less than seven hundred of the enemy, among them many officers, were left dead on 
the field, whilst the number of wounded was far greater, and the works of Contretras com- 
pletely in the power of the American army. 

‘‘ General Scott at once ordered General Worth to fall back on San Antonio, to turn and 
capture that work, and then push on towards the capital by the main road, whilst the main 
body of the army moved on towards San Angel and Cohaycan. 

General Twiggs had scarcely moved half a mile beyond the latter village when a rattling 
fire of musketry announced that it was actively engaged with the outposts of the enemy, and 
the heavy booming of cannon now gave token that the noted second division had fallen on 
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another strong work ; a few moments more and tremendous tiring from the right made it 
evident that General Worths division was actively engaged. He had completely turned 
the strong works of San Antonio, but while doing so the enemy had abandoned the place, 
with the loss of three heavy guns, and had fallen back on a second stronger line of 
works. 

“ It was now one o’clock in the afternoon, and the commencement of a battle, and 
such a rattling of fire-arms has seldom or never been heard on the continent of America, 
accompanied with such booming of artillery ; and this was continued over two hours, when 
the enemy was completely routed from every point, and until those who were not killed or 
taken prisoners were in full flight for the city. 

“ The strength of the enemy at this place was known to have been at least fifteen thou- 
sand, and many say tw^enty thousand, all fresh troops, and in a position of uncommon 
strength. Opposed to them were about six thousand Americans, jaded and broken down by 
marches, counter-marches, and incessant toil. 

“ At Churubusco the Mexicans say Santa Anna commanded in person, but that he retired 
early. The young men of the capital, from whom so much was expected, nearly all fled 
without firing a gun. 

“ The loss on our side has fallen most heavily on the South Carolina and New York 
volunteers, the 6th infantry and Smith’s battalion, and the batteries of captains Magruder 
and Taylor. The South Carolina regiment was nearly cut to pieces. 

“ Thirteen Mexican generals were killed and wounded. 

“ More ammunition was captured than General Scott has used since bn has been in the 
country. 

“ The following is the armistice agreed upon whilst the commissioners of the tw'o govern 
nients shall negotiate terms of j)oace : — 

“ ‘ Neither army is to be reinforced, nor build new defences during the armistice, nor go 
beyond its j)rcsent line ; in short, the tw'o armies are in no way to interfere with each otlior 
without forty-eight hours’ notice.’ ” 

This narrative certainly appears sufficiently favourable to the Americans to jus- 
tify a suspicion that the writer was not strictly impartial. Truth requires that it 
should be mentioned that representations Jess favourable to the Mexicans and j 
their commanders were published. These represented that no proper steps were j 
adopted to check the progress of the invaders, and that Santa Anna, after all his , 
valiant declarations, shrunk from encountering some of the common hardships of 
war. On leaving Puebla, the United States army is described to have marched by i 
Chaleo to San Augustin or Thalpan, without being molested by the superior force 
which had been collected under Santa Anna. They had no artillery, and Valencia 
opened on them as they advanced, but with little effect. Santa Anna watched 
the American movements, and proceeded to San Antonio with a view of operating , 
ill favour of Valencia ; but finding the enemy between him and tliat commander, 
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he returned with his army to San Angelo, where he passed the night, intending to 
proceed to the scene of action in the morning. Putting himself in motion the 
next day accordingly, he found it was too late, and he was in consequence obliged 
to fall back to San Antonio, which place he soon abandoned. He was in the act 
of withdrawing when he was simultaneously attacked by the Americans from San 
Angelo and San Augustin. The latter, at a place called Churubusco, had found 
themselves suddenly overwhelmed with a shower of cannon and musket balls. It 
was a troop of Irish deserters that were encountered at this point, who fought 
with great determination. Three times, however, the white flag was hoisted, but 
as often torn down by O’Reilly, their captain, who knew that he was fighting for 
life, not for liberty or plunder. The desperation so manifested caused great 
carnage on both sides. The Americans eventually took the place and its defenders, 
but lost many men in the struggle. 

It was now reported that Santa Anna had become favourable to peace, but was 
opposed by a body in Mexico wdiich he could not resist. On the 27th of August 
General Scott sent into Mexico a hundred waggons to fetch grain and specie for 
his army. A crowd assembled in the plaza, and first assailed the Americans with 
hisses, and then with stones. The American general upon this caused the streets 
to be scoured by strong bodies of cavalry. 

Negotiations were opened in September. Terms were offered which were con- 
sidered very favourable to Mexico under the circumstances. Mr. Trist said the 
United States would not claim to be indemnified for the expenses of the war, but 
recommended that the whole of Upper California should be ceded to his govern- 
ment, which he had no doubt would consent to pay for such cession fifteen or 
twenty millions of dollars. No pacific arrangement was however effected at that 
time. The manner in which the propositions made on the part of the United 
States were received will be understood from the following able exposition issued 
on the part of Mexico : — 

“ Chapullepec, Sept. 6, 1847. 

“ The uiidersignocl, commissioned by the government of tlio republic of Mexico to 
concert with your excellency a treaty of peace, think it convenient, at the same time as they 
present you the counter project, which they have formed in accordance with the last 
instructions of their government, to accompany the said project with the observations which 
are contained in this communication, which will serve to explain more clearly the pacific 
dispositions of Mexico in the war which unfortunately divides both countries. 

“ The fourth article of the project which your excellency was pleased to deliver over to 
us on the evening of the 27th of August last, and which has been the subject of our last 
interview, imports the cession, on the part of Mexico, first, of the state of Texas ; second, 
of the territory, situated out of the limits of that state, which extends from the left bank of 
the Bravo river to the southern frontier of New Mexico ; third, of both Californias. 
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“ The war which now exists has been caused solely on account of the territory of the 
state of Texas, over which the republic of North America presents as a title the act of the said 
state, by which it annexed itself to the North American confederation, after having pro- 
claimed its independence of Mexico. 

“ The republic of Mexico agreeing (as we previously informed your excellency), with due 
iiuleninity, in the pretensions of the cabinet of Washington over the territory of Texas, the 
cause of the war has thereby disapjieared, and therefore the war ought to cease, and there is 
no cause whatever to continue it. Over the other territories contained in the fourth article 
of your proposal, no right has been alleged as yet by the republic of North America, nor do 
we think that it can allege any. It can only therefore acquire them by the right of con- 
quest, or by that which may result from the cession and sale which Mexico may make to it ; 
but, as we arc certain that the republic of Washington will not only absolutely repel, but 
will also abhor the first of these rights ; and as also it would be a new thing, contrary to all 
ideas of justice, that war should be waged against a country by reason only of its refusal to 
sell the territory which one of its neighbours desiiHis to purchase from it ; wo hope, from the 
justice of the government and the people of Nortli America, that the considerable modifica- 
tions 'which we have to })roposc to the cession of territory (out of the state of Texas), which 
arc demanded in the before-mentioned fourth article, will not bo a motive to continue a war 
which the worthy general (jf the North American troops has already described to bo 
denaturalized. 

“ In our conferences we have informed your excellency that Mexico cannot cede the 
zone which exists between the left hank of the Bravo and the light of the Nueces. The 
r(’ason for it is, not only the coinj>let(? certainty that such territory has never belonged to the 
state of Texas, nor because it is held in much estimation, considered by itself alone ; it is 
because that zone, with the Bravo at its hack, forms the natural frontier of Mexico, both in 
a military and commercial point of view ; and it cannot ho r(*((uire<l from any nation what, 
ever, nor can any nation consent, to nbamlon its frontier. But, in order to avoid every 
motive of conflict for the future, the government of Mexico promises not to found any new 
towns, nor to establish any colonies, in the space of land between the two rivers ; so that, 
by preserving it in a state of <lepopulation, as it is actually, it will afford equal security to 
both republics. The conservation of that territory is, a(;cording to our instructions, a con- 
dition sine qua non of peace. Sentiments of honour and dclicracy (which the noble character 
of your excellency will worthily esU^em) forbid our government to ccujsent to tlie dismem- 
berment of New Mexico. On this subject we think it superfluous to add anything to that 
which we have already bad the honour to explain to you in our conferences. 

“ The cession of Lower California (of little advantage to the republic of North America) 
presents great embarrassment to Mexico, considering the position of that peninsula, opposite 
the shore of Sonora, from which it is only divided by the narrow Gulf of Cortes. Your 
excellency has given all its value to our remarks on this point, and we Lave seen you with 
satisfaction yield to them. 

“ The fact of Mexico preserving Lower California would be sufficient to render it indis- 
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pensable to keep also a part of Upper California, as otherwise that peninsula would remain 
without any communication by land with the rest of the republic, — a thing which is always 
of great embarrassment, especially to a power, which is not maritime, like Mexico. The 
cession which our government offers (with the due compensation) of that part of Upper Cali- 
fornia, of the thirty-seventh degree of latitude, does not only afford to the United States the 
acquisition of an excellent littoral of fertile lands, and perhaps of unworked mines, but pre- 
sents all the advantages of continuing by it, without interruption, its possessions in Oregon. 
The wisdom of the government of Washington, and the laudable application of the North 
American people, will derive most abundant fruits from the important acquisition which we 
now offer. 

‘‘ In the eighth article of the proposal of your excellency, the concession of a free passage | 
through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the Pacific Ocean, is required in favour of the North | 
American citizens. We have verbally informed your excellency that a privilege on this 
matter was granted some years ago by the government of the republic to a private person, ; 
which privilege was afterwards transferred, with the authorization of the same government, 
to some British subjects, of whose rights Mexico cannot dispose. Your excellency will not, 
therefore, be astonished that we do not accede in this point to the wishes of your govern- 
ment. 

‘‘We have entered into this simple explanation of the motives which the republic has for 
not transferring to the United States all the territory which is demanded by them out of the 
limits of the state of Texas, because it is our desire that the North American government 
and people be persuaded that our partial refusal does not proceed from feelings of aversion, 
created by the antecedents of this war, or on account of the loss suffered by Mexico in it, but 
because it rests on considerations dictated by reason and justice, which would militate at all 
times as regards the most friendly power in the midst of the relations of the most intimate 
friendship. 

“ The other alterations, which your excellency will find in our counter-project, are of less 
importance, and we think that there will not be against them any important objection. On 
the subject of the alteration contained in the twelfth article, it has already been spoken of in 
your excellency's country ; and wo flatter ourselves that the loyalty of your government 
will not refuse to contract an engagement so in accordance with the probity and good 
understanding which ought to exist between two neighbouring nations. 

“ The peace between the two countries will be more firmly established if a friendly power 
(England), who has so nobly offered her good offices to both Mexico and the United States 
in the present war, would lend herself to give a guarantee for the faithful observance of the 
treaty which may be concluded. The government of Mexico considers that it would be 
very convenient to solicit that guarantee. 

“ Our government has ordered us to recommend to your excellency to communicate to us 
your resolution on the counter-project, which we have the honour to present to you, in the 
space of three days. 

The good and salutary work of peace cannot, in our judgment, be brought to a happy 
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conclusion, unless each of the contending parties resolves to abandon some of its original 
pretensions. This has always happened ; and every nation Las not hesitated, in similar 
cases, to make great sacrifices to appease the desolating flames of war. Mexico and the 
United States have particular reasons to act thus. It is not without shame that we are 
obliged to confess that we are giving to the world the scandal of two Christian nations, of 
two republics, in the sight of all the monarchies, who are mutually doing to each other all 
the evil in their power for disputes on limits, when we have more land than is necessary to 
populate and cultivate in the beautiful hemisphere in which Providence first made us see 
the light. We venture to recommend these considemtions to your excellency before you 
take a definitive resolution on our proposals. 

“ We have the honour to ofier on this occasion to your excellency the considerations of 
our attention and respect. 

Jose J. be Herrera. 

“ Bernardo Couto. 

“ Ignacio db Mora y Villamil. 

“ Miguel Atristain.’* 

Pacific as the tone of this document was, it did not satisfy the American nego- 
tiators. More must be conceded, or peace could not be concluded ; and as the 
Mexicans still declined to yield, a new appeal was made to arms. 

On the morning of the I2th September Mexico was attacked by the Americans, 
who opened three batteries against Chapultepec, They continued to play during 
the day, and their fire was briskly returned by the Mexicans. On the following 
morning the castle was taken by assault. The Mexicans fled in great trepidation 
when charged with the bayonet. General Bravo, the commander of the fort, was 
made prisoner, with about one thousand men. The planting of the Amerian flag in 
the castle could be seen from Mexico. The city was then assailed by theTacubaya 
and the San Casine Garitas, both which places soon fell. A bombardment was 
threatened by the assailants, and expected by the inhabitants, but this was pre- 
vented by the retrograde movement of Santa Anna, who, with his forces, about 
twelve or fourteen thousand men, retreated in the night. At about eight 
o’clock on the following morning General Scott rode into the Plaza with his 
stafiT, and soon found his way to the halls of Montezuma. Ihe troops presented 
arms, and gave him three cheers. The mob became so riotous and hostile, that it 
was found necessary to clear the streets by firing grape-shot at the disturbers. 

All was now confusion in Mexico. Some flying bands succeeded in interrupting 
the communications between General Scott and Vera Cruz, and Puebla was occupied 
by the Mexicans. This caused some anxiety to be felt in the United States for 
the situation of their general and his army, but at this period nothing was heard 
of Santa Anna. No government in fact was known to exist in Mexico with 
whom a peace could be concluded, and all sorts of wild reports were rife* At 
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length the Mexican congress was appointed to meet at Queretario^ and subse 
quently at Morelia. To the latter place it removed, that it might not be controlled 
by the military. 

For the most part the success of the American arms gave satisfaction to the 
people ; but this was far from being universal. Many condemned the ambition 
which aimed at exacting from the vanquished Mexicans an addition of territory 
which they considered would be worse than valueless to the United States. At a 
public meeting held at Lexington, Kentucky, November 13th, Mr. H. Clay severely 
animadverted on the course which the president had pursued, and resolutions 
condemning his policy were adopted. These declared that the existing unhappy 
war had grown out of the annexation of Texas. They recommended to congress 
to arrest the progress of the struggle ; and the parties to the resolutions further 
declared, that they viewed with sorrow always, and were utterly opposed to any 
purpose of annexing Mexico to the United States in any mode, and especially by 
conquest ; that they believed the U\ u nations could not be happily governed by one 
common authority, owing to their great difference of race, law, language, and 
religion, and the vast extent of their respective territories, and large amount of 
their respective populations ; that such a union against the current of the exas- 
perated Mexican people could only be effected and preserved by large standing 
armies; the constant application of military force ; in other words, by despotic 
sw'ay, extending over the Mexican province in the first instance, but which, there 
would be just cause to apprehend, might in process of time be extended over 
the people of the United States ; that they deprecated, therefore, such a union 
as wholly incompatible with the genius of their government, and with the cha- 
racter of their free and liberal institutions ; and they anxiously hoped that each 
nation might be left in the undisturbed possession of its own labours, language, 
character, religion, and territory, to pursue its own happiness, according to what 
it might deem best for itself. This, the subscribers enforced by adding, that con- 
sidering the series of splendid and brilliant victories achieved by their brave armies 
and their gallant commanders during the war with Mexico, unattended by a single 
reverse, the United States might, without any danger of their honour suffering the 
slightest tarnish, practise the virtue of moderation and magnanimity towards a 
discomfited foe. They had no claim for the dismemberment of the republic of 
Mexico, but only for the just and proper fixation of the limits of Texas. That 
they positively and emphatically disclaimed and disavowed any wish or desire on 
their part to acquire any foreign territory whatever for the purposes of propagating 
slavery, or of introducing slavery from the United States into such foreign terri- 
tory. They invited their fellow-citizens generally to join them in these repre- 
sentations. 
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Many approved of the liberality thus advocated, but glory and gain prompted 
the majority of the nation to favour a war of conquest, and to claim a territorial 
indemnity for the expense it created. 

Santa Anna put forth a manifesto in explanation of the disastrous results of the 
late engagements. He represented his orders to have been neglected, or very 
imperfectly obeyed. This misconduct, he declared, had led to results inost 'unfa- 
vourable to the Mexicans, which he had previously foreseen. He was, however, 
reorganizing the forces, and preparing to resist to the last extremity, when he 
received, he said, a communication from the general in chief of the enemy, pro- 
posing an armistice, with a view of putting an end to the contest between the two 
nations. He had, in fact, received a note from General Scott, dated Coyoacan, 
August 21st, which represented that already too much blood had been shed in 
this unnatural war ; and that it was time that all differences between the two 
countries should be amicably settled.*' With this feeling he offered, on reasonable 
terms, to sign a short armistice. A correspondence ensued, which terminated in 
a consent on the part of the Mexican authorities to listen to the overtures for 
peace, which Mr. Trist, on the part of the United States government, was autho- 
rized to make. Negotiations were accordingly commenced, but a strong party in 
Mexico, notwithstanding the misfortunes which the armies of the republic had 
sustained, resolutely opposed itself to peace. It was understood that the terms 
proposed on the part of the United States were to this effect: they did not claim 
payment from Mexico for the expenses of the war, but they required that the 
United States should have the privilege of establishing two factories in Upper 
California, and the Mexican government conceding this, for a time to be limited, 
could, at the expiration of the period agreed upon, renew that article of the 
treaty. The Mexicans declined assenting to such a settlement. Differences 
occurred between General Scott and Santa Anna. Each charged the other 
with violating the armistice, which eventually was put an end to, and hostilities 
were renewed. 

For a time it was doubtful in what direction Santa Anna had moved, but it was 
at length announced that he was with one thousand five hundred cavalry near 
Puebla, where, having been joined by generals Alvarez and Rea, the three com- 
manders found themselves at the head of five thousand troops. The utmost 
embarrassment continued to prevail in Mexico. 

Finding his services no longer wanted, in the month of November, General 
Taylor asked and obtained leave of absence for six months. 

All the popularity of Santa Anna had long since vanished, and he was now 
most bitterly attacked for the miscarriages which had become connected with his 
name. He was called upon to give up the command of the army, such as it had 
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become^ and to eubmit his conducti as conmiander-m-cbief| to the judgment of a 
court-martial. Between him and Paredes great animosity prevailed. In a mani- 
festOi issued by the latter, the ex-president was denounced as an enemy to the 
Mexican people, and to Mexican nationality. Santa Anna did not consider it 
prudent to return to Mexico at the moment, but made it known that he purposed 
repelling the charges brought against him. 

The victories gained by the armies of the United States over those of Mexico 
did not prevent the citizens of the former country from severely criticising the 
conduct of the president, in plunging the country unnecessarily into a war, which, 
however successful, was as yet judged to be anything but profitable. Great 
eagerness was felt to learn what account of his stewardship he would be prepared 
to render to congress at the opening of their session. That body met on the 7th 
of December, when, according to annual usage, the president in his message pro- 
ceeded at considerable length to describe what had occurred since their former 
sittings, and to explain his views of the course proper to be pursued in their new 
session. 

Numerous emigrants, of every lineage and language, attracted by the civil and 
religious freedom enjoyed in the United States, he described to crowd their shores ; 
and the country he stated to have been blessed during the last year with a wide- 
spread and universal prosperity. No change had taken place in the relations of 
the United States with Mexico since the adjournment of the last congress, and the 
war which the United States had been forced to commence still continued. The 
president said 

The wanton violation of the rights of person and property of our citizens committed by 
Mexico, her repeated acts of bad faith, through a long series of years, and her disregard of 
solemn treaties, stipulating for indemnity to our injured citizens, not only constituted amplo 
cause of war on our part, but were of such an aggravated character as would have justified 
us before the whole world in resorting to this extreme remedy. With an anxious desire to 
avoid a rupture between the two countries, we forbore for years to assert our clear rights by 
force, and continued to seek redress for the wrongs we had suffered by amicable negotiation, 
in the hope that Mexico might yield to pacific councils, and the demands of justice. In this 
hope we were disappointed. Our minister of peace sent to Mexico was insultingly rejected. 
The Mexican government refused to hear the terms of adjustment which he was authorized 
to propose ; and, finally, under wholly unjustifiable pretexts, involved the two countries in 
war, by invading the territory of the state of Texas, striking the first blow, and shedding 
the Uood of our citizens on our own soil. 

Though the United States were the aggrieved nation, Mexico commenced the war, and 
we were compelled, in self -defence, to repel the invader, and to vindicate the national honour 
and interest^ by prosecuting it with vigour, until we could obtain a just and honourable 
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On learning that hostilities had been commeneed at Mexico, I promptly oommnnioated 
that fact, accompanied with a succinct statement of our other causes of complaint agmnst 
Mexico, to congress ; and that body, by the act of the 13th of May, 1846, declared that ^by 
the act of the republic of Mexico, a state of war exists between that government and the 
United States this act, declaring ^ the war to exist by the republic of Mexico,' and making 
provisions for its prosecution * to a speedy and successful termination,’ was passed with great 
unanimity by congress, there being but two negative votes in the Senate, and about fourteen 
in the House of Bepresentatives. 

The existence of the war having thus been declared by congress, it became my 
duty, under the constitution and the laws, to conduct and prosecute it. This duty has 
* been performed; and though at every stage of its progress 1 have manifested a wil- 
lingness to terminate it by a just peace, Mexico has refused to, accede to any terms 
which could be accepted by the United States, consistently with the national honour and 
interest. 

The rapid and brilliant success of our arms, and the vast extent of the enemy’s territory 
which had been overrun and conquered before the close of the last session of congress, were 
fully known to that body. Since that time the war has been prosecuted with increased 
energy, and, I am gratified to state, with a success which commands universal admiration. 
History presents no parallel of so many glorious victories achieved by any nation within so 
short a period.” 

Having paid a tribute of praise to the bravery and devotion of the army, and 
recommended that a suitable provision should be made for the surviving families 
of those who had fallen in the cause of their country, he continued : — 

“ Shortly after the adjournment of the last session of congress, the gratifying intelligence 
was received of the signal victory of Buena Vista, and of the fall of the city of Vera Cruz, 
and with it the strong castle of San Juan de Ulloa, by which it was defended. Believing that 
from these and other successes, so honourable to our arms, and so disastrous to Mexico, the 
period was propitious to afiford lier another opportunity, if she thought proper to embrace it, 
to enter into negotiations for peace, a commissioner was appointed to proceed to the head- 
quarters of our army, with full power to enter upon negotiations, and to conclude a just and 
honourable treaty of peace. Ho was not directed to make any new overtures of peace, but 
was the bearer of a despatch from the secretary of state of the United States, to the minister 
of foreign afifairs of Mexico, in reply to one received from the latter of the 22nd of Februaiy, 
1847, in which the Mexican government was informed of his appointment, and of his pre- 
sence at the head-quarters of our army, and that he was invested with full powers to con- 
clude a definitive treaty of peace whenever the Mexican government might signify a desire 
to do so. While I was unwilling to subject the United States to another indignant refusal, 
I was yet resolved that the evils of the war should not be protracted a day longer than 
might be rendered absolutely necessary by the Mexican government. 

Care was taken to give no instructions to the commissioner which coi^d in any way 
' interfere with our military operations, or relax our energies in the prosecution of the war. 
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He possefised do authoritj in any Dianner to control thode operations. He was authorized 
to exhibit his instructions to the general in command of the army ; and in the event of a 
treaty being concluded and ratified on the part of Mexico, he was directed to give him 
notice of that fact. On the happening of such contingency, and on receiving notice thereof, 
the general in command was instructed by the secretary at war to suspend further active 
military operations until further orders. These instructions were given with a view to 
intermit hostilities until the treaty thus ratified by Mexico could be transmitted to Wash- 
ington, and receive the sanction of the government of the United States. 

The commissioner was also directed, on reaching the army, to deliver to the general in 
command the despatch which he bore from the secretary of state to the minister of foreign 
affairs of Mexico, and, on receiving it, the general was instructed by the secretary of war to 
cause it to be transmitted to the commander of the Mexican forces, with a request that it 
might be communicated to his government. 

The commissioner did not reach the head-quarters of the army until after another bril- 
liant victory had crowned our arms at Cerro Gordo. The despatch which he bore from the 
secretary at war to the general in command of the army was received by that officer, then 
at Jalapa, on the 7th day of May, 1847, together with the despatch from the secretary of 
state to the minister of foreign affairs of Mexico, having been transmitted to him from Vera 
Cruz. The commissioner arrived at the head-quarters of the army a few days afterwards. 
His presence with the army, and his diplomatic character, were made known to the Mex- 
ican government from Puebla, on the 12th of June, 1847, by the transmission of the despatch 
from the secretary of state to the minister of foreign affairs of Mexico. 

“ Many weeks elapsed after its receipt, and no overtures were made, nor was any desire 
expressed by the Mexican government to enter into negotiations for peace. 

“ Our army pursued its march upon the capital, and as it approached it was met by for- 
midable resistance. Our forces first encountered the enemy, and achieved a signal victory 
in the severely contested battles of Contreras and Churubusco. It was not until after these 
battles had resulted in decisive victories, and the capital of the enemy was within our 
power, that the Mexican government manifested any disposition to enter into any negoti- 
ation for pecu:e, and even then, as events have proved, there is too much reason to believe 
that they were insincere, and that in agreeing to go through the forms of negotiation, 
their object was to gain time to strengthen the defences of their capital, and to prepare for 
fresh resistance. 

The general in command of Ihe army deemed it expedient to suspend hostilities tem- 
porarily, by entering into an armistice with a view to the opening of negotiations. Com- 
missioners were appointed on the part of Mexico to meet the commissioners on the part of 
the United States. The result of the conference which took place between them was a 
failure to conclude a treaty of peace. 

The commander of the United States took with him- the project of a treaty already 
prepared, byjhe terms of which the indemnity required by the United States was a cession 
of territory. 
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It is well known that the only indemnity which it is in the power of Mexico to make 
in satis&ction of the just and long-deferred claims of our citizens against her, and the only 
means by which she can reimburse the United States for the expense of the war, is a cession 
to the United States of a part of her territory. Mexico has no money to pay, and no other 
means of making the required indemnity. If we refuse this, we can obtain nothing else. 
To reject indemnity by refusing to accept a cession of territory, would be to abandon all 
our just demands, and to wage the war, bearing all its expenses, without a purpose or defi- 
nite object.” 

This view of the case the president enforced at muck length with elaborate 
argument, and described the terms which had been proposed by the Mexican 
commissioners to be perfectly inadmissible. 

On the folly and obstinacy of Mexico in rejecting the liberal terms which had 
been offered to her, he commented with severity. He added : — 

“ In the future prosecution of the war, the enemy must be made to feel its pressure more 
than they have heretofore done. At its commencement it was deemed proper to conduct it 
in a spirit of forbearance and liberality. With this end in view, early measures were adopted 
to conciliate, as far as a state of war would permit, the mass of the Mexican population ; to 
convince them that the war was waged, not against the peaceable inhabitants of Mexico, but 
against their faithless government, which had commenced hostilities ; to remove from their 
minds the false impression which their designing and interested rulers had artfully attempted 
to make them think the war on our part was one of conquest , that it was a war against 
their religion and their churches, which were to be desecrated and overthrown, and that 
their rights of person and private property would bo violated. To remove these false 
impressions, our commanders in the field were directed scrupulously to respect their religion, 
their churches, and their church property, which were in no manner to be violated ; they 
were directed, also, to respect the rights of person and property of all who should 'not take 
up arms against us.” 

Forbearance, he added, not having been appreciated by the Mexican people, 
instructions were given to the commanders to draw supplies from the country. 
Generals Scott and Taylor had replied that it would not be possible to make 
the Mexicans support the invading armies. Contributions were, however, levied 
in various ways, which the message enumerated, exceeding half a million of 
dollars. 

The finances formed the most important topic of the message. Other subjects 
were treated, all of which wore an aspect favourable and encouraging to the United 
States. To meet the expenditure of the remainder of the fiscal year, a furth^ 
loan would be necessary. The amount required would be about eighteen million 
five hundred thousand dollars ; and should the war with Mexico be continued till 
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June, 1849, it was estimated that an addition of twenty million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars would be called for. 

Vast as the territorial acquisitions of the United States had been, it was 
rumoured that overtures on their part had been made to Spain for purchasing the 
island of Cuba. Overtures with that object in view, made to the Spanish govern- 
ment through the American envoy at Madrid, had been listened to, and a favour- 
Table result was expected. It was anticipated that such a transfer would create a 
prodigious sensation in Europe. The ^‘New York Herald” anticipated it would 
be very agreeable to the white inhabitants. ‘‘They,” it argued, “would be 
delighted at the transfer of that sovereignty to the United States in preference to 
any other country. A transfer of it to the British government would at once seal 
their fate, and accelerate downward the destiny of that fair island. The ruin of 
the British West Indies, and recently that of the French West Indies, would soon 
be followed by the complete downfal of Cuba, if she were to become an append- 
age to the British government in any shape. The only salvation for Cuba, in its 
present condition, rests in its incorporation into the American union, and its 
becoming one of the confederated states of this republic.” 
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The thanks of congress were voted to General Taylor, and a gold medal was 
ordered to be struck in commemoration of his victories. Petitions were forwarded 
from various parts of the union against the extension of slave territory. 

From Mexico the news received was confused, but still indicative of a fixed 
determination to carry on the war, in furtherance of which the bells of the churches 
in Guanajuato had been taken down to be cast into pieces of artillery. Santa 
Anna was no longer regarded as president, and his place was supplied by Anaya. 

In this situation of things, as peace appeared to be remote, General Scott 
announced that the United States army would occupy the whole of Mexico till the 
war should be ended. 

About this time the melancholy intelligence arrived from the Oregon territory 
that the American mission there had been massacred. Among those rude people 
it appeared that a fever had been raging for some time. Many of them died, and 
Dr. Whitmore, who had humanely endeavoured to afford the sufferers relief, was 
suspected of having wilfully poisoned them. That there might be no doubt on 
this subject, it was reported that they requested the doctor to administer medicine 
to three of their friends, two of whom were really sick, but the third only feigned 
illness, and that the three were corpses next morning. After they were buried 
on the 29th of November, and while the doctor’s men were employed slaugh- 
tering an ox, the Indians came one by one to his house, with their arms concealed 
under their blankets, and, being all assembled, commenced firing on those who 
were slaughtering the animal, and in a moment the doctor’s house was surrounded. 
The doctor, and a young man brought up by himself, were shot in the house. His 
lady, Mr. Rogers, and the children, had taken refuge in the garret, but were 
dragged down and despatched (excepting the children) outside, where their bodies 
were left exposed. The children they had previously resolved to spare. It was | 
also said that Mr. Rogers, above mentioned, was not to have been killed, in con- ^ j 
sequence of his having given them information that it was the intention of Dr. 
Whitmore to poison them all, and then seize on their lands and cattle. Mr. Rogers, 
if he made the statement in question, was supposed to have made it in the 
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hope that it would induce the assassins to spare his life. Eleven persons were 
sacrificed on this occasion by the unreasoning fury of the savages. 

No effectual resistance could be offered by Mexico, in her present humbled and 
distracted condition, to the forces of the United States. Chief after chief became 
unpopular, and even hateful to the people. The United States government 
made formidable preparations for carrying on a long protracted struggle, but still 
availed themselves of every opportunity that presented itself for offering terms of 
peace. They were understood to claim, — 

1st. The Rio Grande, from the gulf to the intersection witn the southern 
boundary of New Mexico, in about latitude 32. 

2nd. The cession of the provinces of New Mexico and the Californias ; and 
** 3rd. The right of way across the isthmus Tehuantepec.’* 

The first two points, it was reported, were considered as a $ine qua non^ upon 
compliance with which the American negotiator was authorized to stipulate for 
the restoration to Mexico of all other conquests ; and, further, for the payment of 
such additional pecuniary consideration over and above the amount of claims upon 
Mexico as might be deemed reasonable. 

These demands, after the commissioners met, were stoutly resisted. Attempts 
were made to rouse the Mexicans to more desperate efforts than they had yet 
been found equal to, but in vain. Though exasperated at the progress of the 
intruders, the means of prolonging the unequal contest could not be found. 

In the month of February, after many delays, news was received in the United 
States that a treaty had actually been signed by the Mexican commissioners and 
General Scott and Mr. Trist. The glad tidings were hailed with unbounded satis- 
faction, and United States stocks and treasury notes rose instantly from 99 to 
103j|r-104. The principal conditions of the treaty were, — 

That Mexico should cede to the United States the states of New Mexico and 
Upper California, and acknowledge the Rio Grande as the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, from the gulf to the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude, where the river penetrates the state of Santa Fe, or New Mexico. 

That the United States should pay the sum of fifteen millions of dollars to 
Mexico for the cession of the territory agreed upon. 

The United States were to garrison and hold possession of certain posts in 
Mexico till the terms of the treaty were satisfied. 

In this month Mr. John Quincy Adams was gathered to his &theni.” On 
, the 21st, vrhUe sitting in his seat, he wm struck down with a paralytic fit. He 
lingered until Thursday, the third day afterwards, apparently insensible, having 
uttered but a few words. He was in bis eighty-^first year. Both houses of eon<^ 
gress, on his being taken iU, immediately adjourned, and continued to adjourn 
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from day to day without transacting business. The whole land| so far at the 
melancholy event had been heard, was described to be literally in moumiitg. The 
death of Mr. Adams prevented all action on the pending treaty. A public funeral 
was given to the ex-president. Early in March news reached the United States 
of the revolution in France ; and the return from monarchy to republicanism was 
hailed with satisfaction in the United States. Their representative was not slow 
to recognise the new European republic. Mr. Polk transmitted his despatch, 
announcing the event, to congress ; at the same time signifying his approbation of 
the ambassador’s prompt recognition of the provisional government, such an 
approval being, in the judgment of the president, only what was due from the 
United States to the new member of the family of republics. On the evening of 
the 27th of March, a meeting was held in Washington city, to express sympathy 
with the French revolutionists in France.” The Marseillaise Hymn ” was played 
at every place of amusement in Philadelphia, and received with great enthusiasm. 
A public demonstration of feeling on the subject of the revolution in France was 
suggested. A piece, called “ Vive la Lihertty* produced at the National Amphi- 
theatre, was amazingly attractive. On the 4th of April a grand demonstration 
took place in the Park, at New York, in honour of the revolution in France. 
The city was illuminated, and a variety of platforms were erected, at which ora- 
tions were delivered in a variety of languages. In congress, Mr. Allen, of Ohio, 
moved a resolution tendering the congratulations of congress to the French 
people. This caused an animated debate, in which Messrs. Crittenden, Allen, 
Bagley, and others took part. On the one hand it was urged, that for congress 
to delay to recognise so grand a movement, in behalf of human liberty, as had just 
been achieved in France, would be totally foreign to the principles and character 
of the country. What would be said if the United States, which claimed to be 
the chosen home of liberty, should hesitate to encourage the struggles of other 
nations to attain freedom. On the other side, it was contended that it was not 
then certain whether the movement of France would ultimately be of advantage 
to the projects of liberal and republican principles of government. The experience 
of the past in that country was of a character to excite some doubt as to the con- 
sequences of the present attempt, and it would be more advisable to wait and see 
what the development would be. That time would enable them to judge; they 
need only wait till the assembling of the national convention to know of what 
kind the future institutions of France were to be, and whether her revolution was 
really an occasion of congratulation or not. Besides, it was urged that other 
business before the Senate required its attention. Finally, the yeas and nays 
were demanded on Mr. Allen’s motion, when they stood as foIlows,-«»yeaSi 21 ; 
nays, 22< 
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However well disposed the people of the United States might be generally to 
favour republican principles, they were not prepared to render homage to frantic 
confusion, and call it liberty. Liberty,” wrote the editor of the New York 
Morning Express,” in the United States, and liberty in Great Britain, have a 
very different definition from the definition commonly given to the word in France. 

It is a mistake too often committed to suppose that despotism is the great anta- 
gonist of liberty. Where despotism exists, no political liberty can exist, to be 
sure ; but where anarchy or licentiousness— the greatest enemies of liberty, inas- 
much as they rob it of its honours and tarnish its name — exists, no social liberty 
is known, and stern, stark tyranny crushes man, family, and home. To strike 
down a despotism, then, is not to erect the principle of liberty ; for a worse des- 
potism may be created in its stead than the despotism stricken down. Indeed, 
there is no tyrant so severe, so cruel, so reckless, so utterly unprincipled, and so 
irresponsible, as a centaur-headed anarchy ; for assassination cannot rid us of it, 
and the tyranny of one is even a happy refuge from it. Napoleon was a blessing 
to a people who had been decimated by a Danton and a Robespierre. His iron 
arm of protection was a salvation from the mob of the faubourg St. Antoine.” 

With an excusable partiality for their own form of government, the people of 
the United States were far from unanimously adopting the opinion, that because 
France had ceased to be a monarchy, she must of necessity be greater, happier, 
and in all respects more powerful than she was before. 

The time now came round for a new presidential election. Mr. Polkas career, 
though marked by the annexation of Texas and the conquest of Mexico, had not 
diffused such general satisfaction through the States, as to make his fellow-citizens 
feel anxious that he should undertake the duties of the important office a second 
time. Two military men became candidates for the office; Mr. Van Buren was 
still mentioned, but the contest in reality lay between General Taylor and General 
Cass. The former had distinguished himself by carrying the victorious arms of 
the United States into Mexico; the latter was too well known for his hostility to 
England. Mr. Daniel Webster, one of the ablest public men in America, thus 
spoke of him and his pretensions : — ** I think the candidate proposed by our 
opponents is a man of dangerous tendency, as the Oregon boundary and war 
question sufficiently indicated. While these men talk so much about resisting I 
England, they act exactly the part that a British minister would desire. Confi- { 
dence must be placed in some man. I have made up my mind for the Whig j 
nominee, Taylor. I think, with Buchanan, he is a Whig bound up and wound up { 
' in his declarations, and will surround himself with a Whig cabinet. An influence 
will doubtless be exerted on the Society of Friends to induce them to go for the 
I free-soil candidate. I wish they could see that every vote they give for Van Buren i 
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will be for Cass. I was in New York last week ; a gentleman remarked to me, 
* We shall elect Cass ; the liberty party helped us four years ago, and the free-soil 
party will do it now.* I believe, under the present circumstances, that the country 
is more safe from the extension of slavery and the slave power under Taylor than 
Cass.” 

On the other hand. General Taylor was thus depreciated by Mr. Buchanan 
“ What,’* he asked, ** would be the effect of General Taylor’s election as a prece- 
dent in after-times ? From Caesar to Cromwell, and Cromwell to Napoleon, all 
powerful republics have been destroyed by investing successful generals, fresh from 
the fields of their glory, with the highest civil power. The history of the world 
has, therefore, taught republics to be jealous of standing armies. For this reason 
we have adopted it as a maxim, that the military shall always be in strict subor- 
dination to the civil power. It would be unjust to say that distinguished military 
services should have no weight in the selection of a president ; but our presidents 
ought to come, as they have done in all times past, directly from the ranks of the 
people, and not from the ranks of the army. Washington was a farmer, Jackson 
was a farmer, Harrison was a farmer ; all three had been nothing but farmers for 
years before the American people elevated them to the highest civil trust. Each one 
of them had long before retired from the army, and engaged in civil pursuits. The 
election of General Taylor would, therefore, establish an entirely new precedent. 
A major-general, who had been all his life in the regular army, would thus be 
immediately transferred, without even an intermediate breathing spell, with all the 
habits of a camp life fresh upon him, from the actual command of one of our mili- 
tary districts to the head of the civil government.” 

It is due to General Taylor to say, the expositions of his views, which appeared 
in connection with this subject, were anything but those which might have been 
looked for from a flighty soldier, —the votary of glory. He did not seek to excite 
his countrymen to shout for him as the hero who would lead them to the tented 
field, and gain them deathless renown by deeds of arms ; on the contrary, he 
avowed himself the apostle of peace, and stripping war of its gaudy plumage, 
exhibited it in its odiouj nakedness, — ^in its miserable effects. Wisely he reminded 
the people he aspired to govern, that they were not to estimate the loss of life in a 
contest by the numbers left slain on the battle-ground. He told them that for 
every man so lost, five perished by the climate and the other dangers incidental 
to a state of warfare. Remarks like these have more weight, coming from a 
soldier who has obtained glorious distipction in successful war, than when they 
fall from the lips or the pen of a common philanthropist. He is truly brave, who, 
while prepared to fight the battles of his country, is nobly anxious to warn man- 
kind of the dire consequences of an appeal to the sword. The sentiments of 
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General Taylor will remind the English reader of those breathed by their own | 
distinguished captain, Wellington. A victory/’ said he, I regard as the greatest | 
calamity that can befal a people, except a defeat.” 

There was indeed a candour and moderation observable in General Taylor’s 
language and sentiments on various occasions that seemed eminently to qualify 
him for the presidential chair, and exhibited his character in gratifying contrast to 
that of his prejudiced and boisterous opponent, General Cass. While the contest 
was going on, a letter from General Taylor to the independent Taylor party in 
Baltimore appeared in the newspapers. It was worded in a very independent and 
candid style. In conclusion, he said, I feel bound to respect the opinions of 
those who honestly differ from me; and while I feel conscious of no change 
of feeling or inconsistency on my part, I cannot expect or desire that any of 
my friends whom you represent should do violence to their own sense of right 
and wrong by supporting my election, while they believe I have changed my 
political views. 1 ask no man, be he Whig or democrat, or native American, for 
his vote. I take every American citizen’s interest in the welfare of his country to 
be as pure and as deep as my own; and I have therefore no right, and certainly 
no desire, to influence his action in the exercise of the important duty of voting 
for officers of his government.” 

Than this nothing could be more liberal and just. The people of the United 
States had not always had so high-minded a candidate for the chief magistrate’s 
office, and they seem to have appreciated his value by securing his election. From 
the first the result was hardly doubtful, and there soon appeared a decided ma- 
jority out of the total number of voters in favour of his pretensions. 

On the 30th of May the ratifications of the treaty of Queretario were exchanged 
by the agents of the two governments. It was arranged that within one year 
after that time the commissioner and surveyor, which each government stipulated 
to appoint, should meet at the port of San Diego, and proceed to run and mark 
the said boundary in its whole course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte.” 
Under this provision, the period within which a commissioner and a surveyor of 
the respective governments were to meet, was to expire on the 30th of May, 1849. 
Congress, at the close of the session, had made an appropriation for the expenses 
of running and marking the boundary-line ” between the two countries. 

Upon the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace with Mexico on the 
30th of May, the temporary governments which had been established over New 
Mexico and California, by the military and naval commanders of the United 
States, by virtue of the rights of war, ceased to derive any obligatory force from 
that source of authority; and having been ceded to the United States, all govem- 
ipent and control over them under the authority of Mexico had ceased to exist* 
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Impressed with the necessity of establishing territorial governments, the presi- 
dent recommended the subject to the consideration of congress, which, how- 
ever, adjourned without making any provision for their government. The only ^ 
government which remained was that established by the military authority during 
the war. Regarding this to be a de facto government, and that by the presumed 
consent of the inhabitants it might be continued temporarily, by direction of the 
president, they were advised to conform and submit to it for the short intervening 
period before congress would again assemble and could legislate on the subject. 

Peace with Mexico soon induced speculators to turn their attention to the 
newly-acquired lands. As usual, in such cases, wonderful discoveries were reported 
to. have been made, and cupidity was stimulated to unusual exertion by reports of 
gold-mines, which offered such abundant supplies of the precious metal, that to 
visit those favoured regions, and to become wealthy, were the same thing. In the 
decline of the year 1848, advices dated from San Francisco, California, stated that 
the whole of that portion of the country was in the highest state of excitement 
relative to the Placera, or gold regions, recently discovered on the branches of the 
Sacramento. The town of San Francisco was completely deserted, most of the 
inhabitants having departed for the gold regions. The first effects were striking, 
but not in all respects gratifying. So great had the desertion been, that the news- 
paper published at San Francisco had been given up for want of subscribers. 
Cooks and stewards had refused fifty dollars a month to remain under their former 
employers. Clerks’ wages had risen to one thousand pounds a year. Carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and teamsters, who formerly received three dollars a month, were 
receiving above ten. The gold-diggers, it was said, found the ore on the banks of 
the river as deep as eighteen inches ; but it was supposed to be deeper, and to 
extend from river to river over a large extent of country. They were described as 
being obliged to stand in the river to wash out the sand, the gold remaining in the 
bottom of the vesseb ; the particles were very small, though some weighed a 
quarter of an ounce, and were judged to be more pure than the doubloon. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

A. NEW session of congress was opened on the 4th of December, to continue its 
labours till the 3rd of March, 1849, the day before the commencement of the 
presidency of General Taylor, who was to assume the reins of government on the 
4th of that month, when new ministers would come into power. On this occasion 
the annual message, sent by Mr. Polk to the congress, was of great length. In 
reviewing the events of the year, he drew a flattering picture of the happy and 
prosperous condition of the United States as compared with the distracted condi- 
tion of other countries. He announced that their relations with all nations were 
friendly and pacific, and that advantageous treaties of commerce had been con- 
cluded within the last four years with New Grenada, Peru, the Two Sicilies, 
Belgium, Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; and the country, he 
declared, stood higher than ever in the respect of the world. The people of the 
United States had bailed with enthusiasm the establishment of the French repub- 
lic, as it did the eflforts in progress to unite the states of Germany in a confedera- 
tion similar in many respects to the North-American federal union. Since the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace with Mexico, the intercourse with 
the government of that republic had been of the most friendly character. The 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico 
had been received and accredited ; and a diplomatic representative from Mexico, 
of similar rank, had been received and accredited in the United States. The 
amicable relations between the two countries, which had been suspended, were now 
happily restored, and destined, he hoped, to be long preserved. Though it was 
his constant aim to cultivate peace and commerce with all nations, important 
benefits had resulted from the late war. European and other powers had enter- 
tained imperfect and erroneous views of the physical strength of the United States 
as a nation, and of their ability to prosecute war, and especially a war waged out 
of their own country. They saw that the American standing army, on the peace 
establishment, did not exceed ten thousand men. Accustomed themselves to 
maintain in peace large standing armies for the protection of thrraes against their 
own subjects, as well as against foreign enemies, they had not conceived that it was 
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possible for a nation without such an army, well disciplined and of long service^ 
to wage war successfully. They had held in low repute the United States militia, 
and were far from regarding them as an effective force, unless it might be for tem« 
porary defensive operations when invaded. The late war with Mexico had not 
only undeceived them, but had removed erroneous impressions, which prevailed to 
some extent even among themselves. That war had demonstrated that upon the 
breaking out of hostilities not anticipated, and for which no previous preparation 
had been made, a volunteer army of citizen soldiers equal to veteran troops, and 
in number equal to any emergency, could in a short period be brought into 
the field. On this subject, on the gallantry of the officers and men who had 
fought in Mexico, and of the efficient manner in which they had been sustained 
by the several executive bureaux, the president exultingly enlarged. The late war 
had developed most strikingly and conspicuously another feature in the institutions 
of the United States ; that, without cost to the government, or danger to the liber- 
ties of the people, they had, in the bosom of a society of freemen, available in a 
just and necessary war, virtually a standing army of two millions of armed citizen 
soldiers, such as fought at the battles of Mexico. The great results thus deve- 
loped would be of immeasurable importance in their further progress. They would 
prevent future collisions, and favour their cherished policy of “ peace with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none.” During bis presidency, the annexation 
of Texas had been consummated, and all conflicting title to the Oregon territory, 
south of the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, being all that was insisted on by 
any of his predecessors, had been adjusted ; and New Mexico and Upper CaK- 
fornia acquired by treaty. The area of these several territories, according to a 
report prepared by the commissioner of the general land-office, from the most 
authentic information, contained 1,193,061 square miles, or 763,559,040 acres; 
while the area of the remaining twenty-nine states, and the territory not yet 
organized into states, east of the Rocky Mountains, contained 2,059,513 square 
miles, or 1,318,126,058 acres. These estimates went to show that the territories 
recently acquired, and over which the United States exclusive jurisdiction and 
dominion had been extended, constitute a country more than half as large as all 
that which was held by the United States before their acquisition. Oregon, 
excluded from the estimate, there would still remain within the limits of Texas, 
New Mexico, and California, 851,598 square miles, or 545,012,720 acres ; being an 
addition equal to more than one-third of all the territory owned by the United 
States before their acquisition ; and, including Oregon, nearly as great an extent 
of territory as the whole of Europe, Russia only excepted. On this important 
subject he added , — ** The Mississippi, so lately the frontier of our country, is now 
j only its centre. With the addition of the late acquisitions, the United States me 
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now oitiinated to be nearly as lai^e as the whole of Europe. It is estimated by 
tlie superintendent of the coast survey, in the accompanying report, that the 
extent of the sea-coast of Texas, on the Gulf of Mexico, is upwards of 400 miles ; 
of the coast of Upper California, on the Pacific, of 970 miles ; and of Oregon, 
including the Straits of Fuca, of 650 miles ; making the whole extent of sea-coast 
on the Pacific 1,620 miles ; and the whole extent on both the Pacific and the Gulf 
of Mexico 2,020 miles. The length of the coast on the Atlantic, from the north- 
ern limits of the United States, round the capes of Florida to the Sabine, on the 
eastern boundary of Texas, is estimated to be 3,100 miles, so that the addition of 
i sea-coast, including Oregon, is very nearly two-thirds as great as all we possessed 
before; and, excluding Oregon, is an addition of 1,370 miles; being nearly equal 
to one-half of the extent of coast which we possessed before these acquisitions. 
We have now three great maritime fronts — on the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, 

I and the Pacific ; making, in the whole> an extent of sea-coast exceeding 5,000 
miles. This is the extent of the sea-coast of the United States, not including bays, 
j sounds, and small irregularities of the main shore, and of the sea islands. If these 

j be included, the length of the shore line of coast, as estimated by the superintend- 

I ent of the coast survey, in his report, would be 33,063 miles.’* He pointed out 

I various advantages that might be derived from these sources. Upper California, 

I irrespective of the vast mineral wealth recently developed there,” he remarked, 

I ** held at this day, in point of value and importance to the rest of the union, the 
I same relation that Louisiana did when that fine territory was acquired from 
i I France, forty-five years ago. Extending nearly ten degrees of latitude along the 
) I Pacific, and embracing the only safe and commodious harbours on that coast for 
j many hundred miles, with a temperate climate, and extensive interior of fertile | 
lands, it is scarcely possible to estimate its wealth until it shall be brought under | 
the government of our laws, and its resources fully developed. From its position, | 
it must command the rich commerce of China, of Asia, of the islands of the | 
Pacific, of Western Mexico, of central America, the South American states, and i 
of the Russian possessions bordering on that ocean. A great emporium would 
doubtless speedily arise on the Californian coast, which might be destined to rival 
in importance New Orleans. The dep6t of the vast commerce which must exist 
on the Pacific, would probably be at some point on the Bay of San Francisco, 
and occupy the same relation to the whole western coast of that ocean, as New 
Orleans did to the valley of the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. Situated on 
I a safe harbour, sufficiently capacious for all the navies as well as the marine of the 
I world, and convenient to excellent timber for ship-building, owned by the United 
I States, it must become their great western naval dep6t.” 

. Asloundhig as tlieso advantages appear, what followed on the subject of the 
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wealth of the new territory, struck not only America, but all Europe, as still more 
wonderful. California had long been known to possess great mineral wealth, but 
congress were now informed by Mr. Polk that " recent discoveries render it pro- 
bable that these mines are more extensive and valuable than was anticipated. The 
accounts of the abundance of gold in that territory are of such an extraordinary 
character as would scarcely command belief were they not corroborated by the 
authentic reports of officers in the public service, who have visited the mineral 
district, and derived the facts which they detail from personal observation. 
Reluctant to credit the reports in general circulation, as to the quantity of gold, the 
officer commanding our forces in California visited the mineral district in July last, 
for the purpose of obtaining accurate information on the subject. His report to 
the war department of the result of his examination, and the facts obtained 
on the spot, is herewith laid before congress. When he visited the country, 
there were about four thousand persons engaged in collecting gold. There is 
every reason to believe that the number of persons so employed has since been 
augmented. The explorations already made warrant the belief that the supply 
is very large, and that gold is found at various places in an extensive district of 
country.” 

Mines of quicksilver were also found in the neighbourhood of the gold region, 
and one of them was already being worked. Vast benefits, it was expected, would 
be realized by the United States from these discoveries; but from the president’s 
description of what had already been witnessed, it would seem that with the good 
some alloy of evil might be found. He reported, — The effects produced by the 
discovery of these rich mineral deposits, and the success which has attended the 
labours of those who have resorted to them, have produced a surprising change in 
the state of affairs in Califorhia. Labour commands a most exorbitant price, and 
all other pursuits but that of searching for the precious metals are abandoned. 
Nearly the whole of the male population of the country have gone to the gold ; 
district. Ships arriving on the coast are deserted by their crews, and their voy- j 
ages suspended for want of sailors. Our commanding officer there entertains | 
apprehensions that soldiers cannot be kept in the public service without a large 
increase of pay. Desertions in his command have become frequent, and he 
recommends that those who shall withstand the strong temptation and remain 
faithful should be rewarded. This abundance of gold, and the all-engrossing 
pursuit of it, have already caused in California an unprecedented rise in the price 
of the necessaries of life.” 

That the United States might more speedily avail themselves of the minei, he 
recommended that during the present session of congress a branch mint sbonld be 
established in California. The value of what had been accomplished during his ! 
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presidency was thus stated The acquisition of California and New Mexico^ 
the settlement of the Oregon boundary, and the annexation of Texas, extending to 
the Rio Grande, are results which, combined, are of greater consequence, and will 
add more to the strength and wealth of the nation, than any which have preceded 
them since the adoption of the constitution.” Having offered his opinion on the 
steps which it would be necessary to take to organize territorial governments for 
New Mexico and California, in anticipation of the establishment of regular 
governments over the acquired territories, a joint commission of officers of the 
army and navy had been ordered to proceed to the coast of California and Oregon, 
for the purpose of reconnaissance, and a report as to the proper sites for the erec- 
tion of fortifications or other defensive works on land, and of suitable situations 
for naval stations. As it had been ascertained that mines of gold, silver, copper, 

I and quicksilver existed in New Mexico and California, and that nearly all the 
I lands where they were found belonged to the United States, it was deemed 
important to the public interests that provision should be made for a geological 
and mineralogical examination of these regions. 

On the question which had been raised as to the expediency of permitting 
slavery to exist in the newly-acquired lands, the opinion of the president was that 
I in organising governments over these territories no duty imposed on congress by 
j the constitution required that they should legislate on the subject of slavery, while 
j their power to do so was not only seriously questioned, but denied by many of the 
soundest expounders of that instrument. Whether congress should legislate or not, 
the people of the acquired territories, when assembled in convention to form state 
constitutions, would possess the sole and exclusive power to determine for themselves 
whether slavery should or should not exist within their limits. If congress should 
abstain from interfering with the question, the people of those territories would be 
left free to adjust it as they might think proper when they^ applied for admission 
as states into the union. No enactment of congress could restrain the people of 
any of the sovereign states of the union, old or new, north or south, slaveholding 
or non-slaveholding, from determining the character of their own domestic insti- 
tutions as they might deem wise and proper. Any and all the states possessed 
this right, and congress could not deprive them of it. The people of Georgia 
might, if they chose, so alter their constitution as to abolish slavery within its 
limits; and the people of Vermont might so alter their constitution as to admit 
slavery within its limits. Both states would possess the right, though, as all 
knew, it was not probable that either would exert it” Non-interference, if this 
were an original question, might be wisely enforced. Upon a great emergency, 
however, and under menacing dangers to the union, the Missouri compromise line 
in respect to slavery was adopted. The same line was extended further west in 
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the acquisition of Texas. After an acquiescence of nearly thirty years in the 
principle of compromise recognised and established by these acts, and to avoid the 
danger to the union which might follow if it were now disregarded, he had 
expressed the opinion that that line of compromise should be extended on the 
parallel of 36 degrees 30 minutes from the western boundary of Texas to the 
Pacific Ocean. This was the middle ground of compromise upon which the 
diflferent sections of the union might meet, as they had heretofore met. If this 
were done, it was confidently believed a large majority of the people of every sec- 
tion of the country, however widely their abstract opinions on the subject of 
slavery might differ, would cheerfully and patriotically acquiesce in it. Congress 
he earnestly invoked to adjust, in their present session, this the only dangerous 
question which lay in their path. The extension of their territorial limits he con- 
sidered experience tended to prove added to the strength and the security of the 
general union. The last tariff was declared to have operated so as fully to meet 
public expectation. Prosperous as the United States were in a commercial point 
of view in the present year, they would have been still more so but for the dis- 
turbed state of Europe. 

The territorial acquisitions above enumerated were not all that had been 
recently made. Congress were informed that a most important treaty with the 
Menomonies had been recently negotiated by the commissioner of Indian affairs in 
person, by which all their land in the state of Wisconsin — being about 4,000,000 
of acres — had been fceded to the United States. This treaty was to be submitted 
to the Senate for ratification at an early period. 

Within the last four years eight important treaties had been negotiated with 
different Indian tribes, and at a cost of 1,842,000 dollars; Indian lands, to the 
amount of more than 18,500,000 acres, had been ceded to the United States; 
and provision had been made for settling in the country west of the Mississippi 
the tribes which occupied this large extent of the public domain. The title to all 
the Indian lands within the several states of the union, with the exception of a few 
small reservations, was now extinguished, and a vast region opened for settlement 
and cultivation. 

He referred to a former message, in which it had been announced that an 
Indian war had broken out in the Oregon. This was caused by the Indians 
having been disappointed at not having received certain advantages which they 
had been promised. A small grant to cover the expense of making them suitable 
presents, would, it was confidently expected, restore peace. 

To the financial returns he referred with great satisfaction. His statement on 

this subject was as follows . , . , , 

' The imports for the fiscal year, ending on the 30th of June last, were of the 
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vaiu« of 154,977,876 dol. ; of which the amount exported was 21,128,010 doL, 
leaving 133,849,866 dol. in the country for domestic use. ! 

** The value of the exports for the same period was 154,032,131 dol, consisting 
of domestic productions, amounting to 132,904,121 dol, and 21,128,010 dol of 
foreign articles. 

The receipt into the treasury, for the same period, exclusive of loans, amounted 
to 35,436,750 dol 69 c. ; of which there was derived from customs 31,767,070 dol 
96 c. ; from sales of public lands, 3,328,642 dol 66 c. ; and from miscellaneous 
and incidental sources, 361,037 dol 7 c. 

‘Mt will be perceived that the revenue from customs, for the last fiscal year, 
exceeded by 767,070 dol 96 c. the estimate of the secretary of the treasury in his 
last annual report; and that the aggregate receipts during the same period, from 
customs, lands, and miscellaneous sources, also exceeded the estimate by the sum 
of 636,760 dol 59 c., indicating, however, a very near approach in the estimate to | 
the actual result. | 

The expenditures during the fiscal year, ending on the 30th of June last, ' 
including those for the war, and exclusive of payments of principal and interest 
for the public debt, were 42,811,970 dol 3 c. ! 

** It is estimated that the receipts into the treasury for the fiscal year, ending I 
on the 30th of June, 1849, including the balance in the treasury on the Ist of ' 
July last, will amount to the sum of 57,048,969 dol 90 c., of which 32,000,000 dol, ’ 
it is estimated, will, be derived from customs; 3,000,000 dol from the sales of • 
public lands; and 1,200,000 dol from miscellaneous and incidental sources, ; 
including the premium upon the loan, and the amount paid, and to be paid, into ^ 
the treasury on account of military contributions in Mexico, and the sales of arms ! 
and vessels, and other public property, rendered unnecessary for the use of the I 
government by the termination of the war ; and 20,696,435 dol 30 c. from loans ’ 
already negotiated, including treasury notes funded, which, together with the I 
balance in the treasury on the 1st of July last, make the sum estimated. = 

The expenditures for the same period, including the necessary payment on 
account of the principal and interest of the public debt, and the principal and | 
interest of the first instalment due to Mexico on the 30th of May next, and 
other expenditures growing out of the war, to be paid during the present year, 
will amount, including the reimbursement of treasury notes, to the sum of 
54,196,275 dol. 6 c., leaving an estimated balance in the treasury, on the 1st of 
July, 1849, of 2,863,694 dol 84 c.’' 

The increase in the mail routes within a few yeafs had been astonishingly great. • 

The mail routes, on the 30th of June, 1848, were 163,208 miles in extent-^ I 
being an increase daring the last year of 9,390 miles The mails were transported J 
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I over tbem^ during the same timei 41^012,679 miles ; making an increase of trans** 
portation for the year of 2,124,680 miles, whilst the expense was less than that of 
the previous year by 4,235 dol. 

The increase in the mail transportation, within the last three years, had bean 
5,378,310 miles, whilst the expenses were reduced . 456,738 doL, making an 
increase of service at the rate of 15 per cent., and a reduction in the expenses of 
more than 15 per cent 

No part of this voluminous document will be more interesting to the English 
reader than the comparison instituted between the American system and the 
state of things in England. A definition of the former was thus introduced 
** The present condition of the country is similar, in some respects to that which 
existed immediately after the close of the war with Great Britain in 1815, and the 
occasion is deemed to be a proper one to take a retrospect of the measures of the 
public policy which followed that war. There was at that period of our history a 
departure from our earlier policy. The enlargement of the powers of the federal 
! government by construction which obtained was not warranted by any just inter« 

; pretation of the constitution. A few years after the close of that war a series of 
j measures was adopted which, united and combined, constituted what was named 
I by their authors and advocates the ^American system.’ 

j The introduction of the new policy was for a time favoured by the condition 
of the country ; by the heavy debt which had been contracted during the war ; by 
the depression of the public credit ; by the deranged state of the finances and the 
currency; and by the commercial and pecuniary embarrassment which extensively 
prevailed. These were not the only causes which led to its establishment. ' The 
events of the war with Great Britain, and the embarrassments which had attended 
its prosecution, had left on the minds of many of our statesmen the impression 
' that our government was not strong enough, and that to wield its resources suc- 
cessfully, in great emergencies, and especially in war, more power should be con- 
' centrated in its hands. This increased power they did not seek to obtain by the 
legitimate and prescribed mode — an amendment of constitution, — but by construc- 
tion. They saw governments in the old world based upon different orders of 
society, and so constituted as to throw the whole power of nations into the hands 
i of a few, who taxed and controlled the many without responsibility or restraint 
In that arrangement they conceivcid the strength of nations in war consisted. 

! There was also something fascinating in the ease, luxury, and display of the 

j higher orders, who drew their wealth from the toil of the labouring millions. The 

authors of the system drew their ideas of political economy from what ihsy had 
i witnessed in Europe, and particularly in Great Britain.” 

j He t he following melancholy picture of the condition of the lower classes 
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in England. The superficial observers, of whom he had spoken, “ had viewed the 
enormous wealth concentrated in few hands, and had seen the splendour of the 
overgrown establishments of an aristocracy which was upheld by the restrictive 
policy. They forgot to look down upon the poorer classes of the English popu- 
lation, upon whose daily a^d yearly labour the great establishments they so much 
admired were sustained and supported. They failed to perceive that the scantily- 
fed and half-clad operatives were not only in abject poverty, but were bound in 
chains of oppressive servitude for the benefit of favoured classes, who were the 
exclusive objects of the care of the government.*’ In imitation of the policy of 
England, a national bank had been established, — a national debt of 120,000,000 
dollars existed, and the advocates of the new system did not regard its speedy 
payment as desirable. A high protective tariff was then called for, which was to 
afford bounties to favoured classes and particular pursuits, at the expense of all 
others. A proposition to tax the whol^ people for the purpose of enriching a few 
was too monstrous to be openly made. The scheme was therefore veiled under 
the plausible but delusive pretext of a measure to protect ^ home industry and 
many of our people were, for a time, led to believe that a tax, which in the main 
fell upon labour, was for the benefit of the labourer who paid it. This branch of 
the system involved a partnership between the government and the favoured 
classes ; the former receiving the proceeds of the tax imposed on articles imported, 
and the latter the increased price of similar articles produced at home caused by 
such tax.” The effect of this policy was to interpose artificial restrictions upon the 
natural course of the business and trade of the country, and to advance the inter- 
ests of large capitalists. At the expense of the people generally, it fostered and 
elevkted the money power, and enriched the favoured few by taxing labour, at the 
expense of the many. Its effect was to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer.” Its tendency was to create distinctions in society based on wealth, and 
to give to the favoured classes undue control and sway in our government. It was 
an organized money power, which resisted the popular will, and sought to shape 
and control the public policy. This system worked most perniciously. Under it 
the country witnessed alternate seasons of temporary apparent prosperity, of sud- 
den and disastrous commercial revulsions, of unprecedented fluctuations of prices, 
and depression of the great interests of agriculture, navigation, and commerce, of 
general pecuniary suffering, and of final bankruptcy of thousi^ds. After a severe 
struggle of more than a quarter of a century, the system was overthrown, and the 
bank had been succeeded by a practical system of finance, conducted and con- 
trolled solely by the government. The constitutional currency had been restored ; 
the public credit maintained unimpaired, even in a period of foreign war, and the 
change had been approved by the country. It was not doubted that if this train 
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of measures designed to take wealth from the many, and bestow it upon the few, 
had continued to prevail, the effect would have been to change the entire , character 
of the constitution. It would have converted the government of the union, 
intended by its framers to be a plain, cheap, mi simple confederation of states, 
united together for common protection, and charged with a few specific duties, 
relating chiefly to foreign affairs, into a consolidated empire, depriving the states 
of their reserved rights, and the people of their just power and control. 

Three times in the course of his presidency Mr. Polk had opposed his veto to 
measures, which had been passed by the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
This power he defended as having been used in accordance with the principles of 
the constitution; nor was it opposing a one-man power ” to the will of the 
people. If the Senate and the House of Representatives were elected by the 
people, so also was the president, and be was therefore their representative. To 
expose the fallacy of the objections which had been urged, he remarked it was 
orfly necessary to consider the true character of their system. “ The states,” said 
he, ^‘before the adoption of the constitution, were co-ordinate, co-equal, and 
separate independent sovereignties ; and by its adoption they did not lose that 
character. They clothed the federal government with certain powers, and reserved 
all others, including their own sovereignties, to themselves. That the majority 
should govern is a general principle, controverted by none ; but they must govern 
according to the constitution, and not according to an undefined and unrestrained 
discretion, whereby they may oppress the minority.” 
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Thus it may be said ends the history of the year 1848. The future annalists of 
America will have much to record in connection with the mighty changes described 
in the remarkable document which may be considered the valedictory address of 
President Polk, Extended empire has been generally associated with what the 
world calls glory ; and wealth is expected to conduce to happiness. Enormous ter- 
ritorial acquisitions are here announced to have been made, and it is proclaimed that 
they offer a boundless supply of gold. The tract of country constituting the gold 
region is described to be a level plain. Whether the particles of gold have been 
washed down from the mountains, or heaved up by volcanic force, no one knows, 
but the latter was generally believed to be the true theory. Pieces of virgin gold, 
weighing two ounces, had been obtained, and even lumps of greater weight. But 
if all is not gold that glitters,'" so all is not good that is gold. From the same 
^authority which furnished this favourable intelligence we learned, that “ as yet all 
attempts to employ capital in procuring the gold have resulted disastrously. Those 
who organized a company to collect the precious metal lost their outfits, for the 
persons hired for such a service invariably left their employers and set up business 
on their own account, taking with them the implements intrusted to them. It is 
said that gold is not confined to the beds of the rivers, but everywhere, within 
prescribed limits, it may be had by digging up the earth, and washing the soil 
from the metal.” Hence it would appear that the corrupting influence commonly 
ascribed to the precious metal had not been slow in making itself felt. The news, as 
might be expected, attracted adventurers from all parts. The immediate effects of 
the discovery, and the methods of seeking for the precious ore, are equally striking, 
** Money in coin,” according to an American journalist, which was enough for 
all purposes before gold was discovered, had grown so scarce, that the duties upon 
imported goods could not be paid except by hypothecating * dust.’ Those who 
could not procure better means of collecting gold, lystndered off in its quest with 
tin pans, buckets, and whatever else could be used to separate the metal from the 
earth by washing. There are about four thousand white persons, besides a number 
of Indians, engaged at the mines ; and, from the fact that no capital is required, they 
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are working in companies on equal shares, or alone with their basket. In one 
part of the mine, called the ^dry diggings/ no other implement is necessary than 
an ordinary sheath knife to pick the gold from the rocks. In other parts, where 
the gold is washed out, the machinery is very simple, being an ordinary trough 
made of plank, round at the bottom, about ten feet long and two feet wide at the 
top, with a riddle or sieve at one end to catch the larger gravel, and three or four 
small bars across the bottom, about half an inch high, to keep the gold from going 
out with the dirt and water at the lower end. This machine is set upon rockers, 
which gives a half-rotary motion to the water and dirt inside. But the larger 
number use nothing but a large tin pan, or an Indian basket, into which they place 
the dirt, and shake it until the gold gets to the bottom, and the dirt is carried 
over the side in the shape of muddy water. It is necessary in some cases to have 
a crowbar, pick, and shovel ; but a great deal is taken up with large horns, shaped 
spoon-fashion at the large end. From the fact that no capital is necessary, a fair 
competition in labour, without the influence of capital, men who were only able 
to procure one month’s provisions have now thousands of dollars of the precious 
metal. The labouring class have now become the capitalists of the country. The 
effect produced in California by this new source of wealth has been anything but 
beneficial to the colony, or advantageous to the public service. The New York 
volunteers, as soon as they were disbanded, repaired to the gold region, Colonel 
Stevenson with them ; and every article of merchandise, food, or clothing, had 
risen in value to an exorbitant extent. The epidemic was universal. The crews 
of whale-ships, and other commercial vessels, had deserted for the enchanted 
region, as well as the enlisted men in the United States service.” 

The ‘‘Washington Union” of Dec. 3 gave an account of the gold region, 
which fully justified all that Mr. Polk thought proper to advance. The writer 
says: — “When the wealth of these gold-mines is really known and believed in i 
the United States, there will not be waggons and steamers enough that can be | 
spared, to bring the emigrants here. You are now all incredulous; you regard j 
our statements as the dreams of an excited imagination ; but what seems to you 
mere fiction, is stern reality ; it is not gold in the clouds or in the sea, or in the 
centre of a rock-ribbed mountain, but in the soil of California — sparkling in the 
sun, and glittering in its streams. It lies on the open plain, in the shadows of 
the deep ravine, and glows on the summits of the mountains, which have lifted for 
ages their golden coronets to heaven." 

In the same article, while showing the ease with which afiSluence may be . 
gained, it gave a fanciful view of some of the changes which it has a tendency to j 
produce : — “ As an evidence of the facility with which it is procured, let one or 
two facts suffice. Every sailor that now ships from a port in California gets his 
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fifty dollars per month, and but very few can be procured at these wages. An 
offer of one hundred dollars per month would be rejected by nine-tenths of those 
now engaged in the mines. They consider their labour there good for thirty 
dollars a day, and it often realizes them more. Even the poor Indian, when you 
talk of hiring him, shakes his bag of gold in your eyes. The consequence is, we 
have no hired labourers — no servants; every man must black his own boots. This 
is a practical democracy — no theory — no talking about equality ; we are all on a 
level by that great law of circumstances which no one can surmount. The rounds 
^ of your ladder, it is true, are of gold ; but your neighbour’s ladder runs just as 
high.” 

Another report, furnished by a less flighty pen, stated what might tend ma- 
terially to abate the ardour of speculation. The “Journal of Commerce” 
warned its readers from being carried away by flattering reports, in the following 
terms : — “ The production of gold in California is so abundant, it is said here, that 
it will affect the market value of that mineral. Such an idea is, however, very 
idle. It appears, from all the accounts, that it costs nearly as much to produce 
the gold in California at present as it is worth ; labour, provisions, and utensils 
being extravagantly dear. Labour is from ten dollars to twenty dollars per day, 
according to some of the accounts. Gold is no doubt produced much cheaper in 
the Ural Mountains than it ever will be in California. The richness of the surface 
indications affords no test of the value of the mines. Where gold is found in 
boulders, there is generally but little below the surface. A lump of gold was found 
in North Carolina, some years ago, that was worth 20,000 dollars. A New 
York company bought the land where it was found at a high price. They spent 
40,000 dollars in sinking a shaft, and never obtained but three pennyweights of 
gold. The place was abandoned, and has never been worked since.” 

The tales sent forth on the first occupation of California may to a considerable 
extent prove what at first glance they seem to be, fabulous. Should it turn out 
otherwise, should the golden dreams in which the citizens of the United States are 
invited to revel be realized to the fullest extent of anything that hope or imagin- 
ation has as yet ventured to portray, it will not be for England to repine at the 
brilliant lot of her transatlantic daughter. Hitherto the prosperity or the adver- 
sity of one country has been found to have a powerful effect for good or for evil on 
the other. If in the days that are past the subjects of Great Britain complained 
that the citizens of the United States, negligent of fame, repudiated their debts, 
and proved themselves wanting in credit and capital, it will not be easy to con- 
vince the present race of Englishmen that that alteration of circumstances can be 
very calamitous for them, which enables the republicans to wipe off all old scores, 
and present themselves to the world as aflluent ready-money customers. 
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j Nothing is more seductive to the votaries of wealth than the prospect of sharing | 
j ii] the produce of a rich mine. This, where the product was silver, lead, iron, or j 

j even tin, has in England been found most captivating, and thousands have learned 

to rue the day which saw them abandon early habits of but moderately remune- 
rated industry to seek a shorter road to affluence. If such speculations as we have 
glanced at were so attractive here, it will easily be conceived, that a gold-mine, or 
better still, a land strewed with gold, must have possessed irresistible charms for 
the people of the United States. The accounts first received in Europe were made 
the theme of incredulous laughter, but they soon assumed a shape w'hich caused 
them to be read with breathless attention ; and when the message of the president 
appeared, much of the scepticism, which till then had prevailed, was, as a matter 
of course, set at rest. From day to day new reports, each more authentic, yet 
more surprising ; more flattering to enterprise, yet more minutely exact in its details, 
continued to be received. Among these was a communication from Colonel Mason, 
an officer of the United States army, who had charge of Monterey. This gentle- 
man stated that on reaching San Francisco, on the 20th of June, all, or nearly all, 
its male inhabitants had left for the mines. “ The town,” he wrote, which a few 
months before was so busy and thriving, was then almost deserted. On the 
evening of the 24th the horses of the escort were crossed to Sousoletto in a launch, 

I and on the following day we resumed the journey by way of Bodega and Sonoma 
to Sutter’s Fort, where we arrived on the morning of the 2nd of July. Along the 
whole route, mills were lying idle, fields of wheat were open to cattle and horses, 
houses vacant, and farms going to waste. At Sutter’s there w^as more life and 
business. Launches were discharging their cargoes at the river, and carts were 
j hauling goods to the fort, where already were established several stores, a hotel, 

&c. Captain Sutter had only two mechanics in his employ — a waggon-maker 
and a blacksmith — whom he was then paying ten dollars a day. Merchants pay 
him a monthly rent of one hundred dollars per room ; and whilst I was there, a 
two-story house in the fort was rented as a hotel for five hundred dollars a month.” 

From what follows, it would seem the alarming height to which houf^e-rent had 
risen would not affect many of ‘‘the gold-seekers,” as they had established them- 
selves in tents and arbours. “ On the 5tli,” his narrative continued, “ resumed the 
journey, and proceeded twenty-five miles up the American Fork to a point on it 
now known as the Lower Mines, or Mormon Diggings. The hill sides were thickly i 
strewn with canvas tents and bush arbours; a store was erected, and several 
boarding shanties in operation. The day was intensely hot, yet about two hundred 
men were at work in the full glare of the sun, washing for gold, — some with tin 
pans, some with close woven Indian baskets, but the greater part had ,a rud« 
machine, known as the cradle. This is on rockers, six or eight feet long, open at 
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the foot, and at its head has a coarse grate, or sieve : the bottom is rounded, with 
small cleets nailed across. Four men are required to work this machine ; one digs 
the ground in the bank close by the stream, another carries it to the cradle, and 
empties it on the grate ; a third gives a violent rocking motion to the machine, whilst 
a fourth dashes on water from the stream itself. The sieve keeps the coarse stones 
from entering the cradle, the current of water washes off the earthy matter, and 
the gravel is gradually carried out at the foot of the machine, leaving the gold 
mixed with a heavy fine black sand above the first cleets. The sand and gold 
mixed together are then drawn off through auger-holes into a pan below, are dried 
in the sun, and afterwards separated by blowing off the sand. A party of four 
men, thus employed at the lower mines, averaged one hundred dollars a day. The 
Indians, and those who have nothing but pans or willow baskets, gradually wash 
out the earth and separate the gravel by hand, leaving nothing but the gold mixed 
with sand, which is separated in the manner before described. The gold in the 
lower mines is in fine bright scales, of which I send several specimens.” 

Doubts were expressed as to the quality of the gold, which were speedily 
removed by an official report, furnished by Mr. John Warwick, of New York, of the 
result of his assay of some California gold-dust recently received from Monterey. 
He wrote, — I have assayed the portion of gold-dust or metal from California which 
you sent me, and the result shows that it is fully equal to any found in our south- 
ern gold-mines. I return you lOf grains out of the 12 which I have tested, the 
value of which is 45 cents. It is 21^ carats fine, within half a carat of the quality 
of English sovereigns or American eagles, and is almost ready to go to the mint. 
The finest gold metal we get is from Africa, which is 22^ to 23 carats fine. In 
Virginia we have mines, where the quality of the gold is much inferior, some of it 
as low as 19 carats; and in Georgia the mines produce it nearly 22 carats fine. 
The gold of California which I have now assayed is fully equal to that of any, 
and much superior to some produced from the mines in our southern states.” 

A writer in the New York Journal of Commerce” gave the following addi- 
tional testimonies : — “ I have seen the specimens of gold sent to the secretary at 
war by Colonel Mason* They are now exhibited at the president’s house at 
Washington. They are valued at four thousand dollars. Most of the specimens 
present the gold in a form resembling fish- scales. Some are in grains and in dust. 
There are also some lumps of pure gold, weighing nearly or quite an ounce, and 
some smaller. There are also specimens of gold mixed with quartz rock.” 

A report issued by Mr. R. M. Patterson, director of the United States mint, 
Philadelphia, and addressed to the secretary of War, supplied this description r— 
" The fineness of the California gold varied from 892 to 807 l,000ths ; the average 
of the whole being 894. This is nearly equal to the standard of our coins, which 
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is 900. The average value per ounce troy of the bullion before melting is 

18 dol. c. ; that of the same in bars after melting is 18 doL 48 c.” 

We have now given the substance of the accounts most to be relied upon of 
all that is important in connection with the cession of California. To predict 
the future is not within our province. Serious differences on the question of 
introducing slavery into the newly-acquired lands forced the subject on the atten- 
tion of congress. Shortly after its assembling, an animated discussion took place 
in the Senate on a memorial presented by Mr. Benton from certain inhabitants of 
New Mexico, praying for a constitutional embodiment and the exclusion of slavery 
from within its bounds. This petition was intrusted to and supported by Mr. 
Benton. Mr. Calhoun denounced it as insolent,” and as derogatory to the 
interests of the existing confederation, especially as coming from a land which had 
been but just conquered and annexed to the union. It was referred to the appro- 
priate committee. But even more important than this development of feeling 
within the congress was that immediately manifested by the legislature of South 
Carolina, indicative of a powerful and determined feeling against the free move- 
ment, which at this time was being very resolutely carried on. These resolutions 
are, as reported from the Senate committee on federal relations, as follows 

Whereas, it appears to be the deliberate purpose of a large portion of the people of the 
northern states of this union to attempt, through congress, tlje r Volition of slavery in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to exclude the introduction of slaves into New Mexico and California 
in the organization of tlieir territorial governments, be it therefore — 

“ Resolved, That we solemnly deny the power of congress, under the federal compact, to 
interfere, directly or indirectly, with the existence of slavery in the district of Columbia, or 
to prohibit its introduction into any territory acquired by treaty, or by the joint arms of the 
separate sovereign and indopendont states of this confederacy, or into any portion of this 
continent 

‘‘ That this general assembly cordially approves and adopts, as its own, the resolutions 
passed by tbe legislature of Virginia in the year 1847, wherein it is asserted that under no 
circumstances will that body recognise any enactment of the federal government which has 
for its object the prohibition of slavery in any territory acquired either by conquest or 
'reaty, and that tbe passage of the Wilmot proviso by congress makes it the duty of every 
slavebolding state and all citizens thereof, as they value tlieir dearest privileges, their 
sovereignties, their independence, their rights of property, to take firm, united, and concerted 
notion in this emergency. 

That upon tbe question of tbe Wilmot proviso, this general assembly entertains a deter- 
I muMsd feeling of opposition and resistance, and that, regarding it as a paramount issue in 
i Aeir federal relations, they are disposed to forego all minor differences of opipion with 
other slavebolding states, in order to form a perfect union with them, in opposition and 
resistance to legislation by congress, at once intolerable and unconstitutional. 
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“ That the governor of this state is hereby requested to forward a copy of these resolu* 
tions to the several executives of the slaveholding states, to be laid before their respective 
legislatures ; and that they be invited to co-operate in such measures as may be deemed 
necessary to protect southern rights, property, and honour. 

“ That the governor of this state be further requested to forward a copy of these resolu- 
tibns to our senators and representatives at Washington^ to be laid before both houses of 
congress during the present session.” 

The committee on the lower branch say on this topic — 

“ The committee on federal relations, to whom was referred so much of the governor's 
message as relates to the question of slaveiy agitation, beg leave to report that they agree 
in opinion with his excellency that the present moment is not propitious to decisive action. 

“ Many citizens of the south believe that the elevation to the presidency of a southern 
man furnishes a reasonable security against any infringement of southern rights on the part 
of the government. While we hope that this expectation of our southern brethren may not 
be disappointed, we will only say, that if disappointment in this respect snould occur, they 
will find South Carolina united to a man, ready then, as ever, to co-operate in defence of 
the rights and honour of the south.” 

These resolutions, which threatened opposition and resistance to the legislation 
of the general congress, were the more signifhcant, coming from a state which has 
more than once declared, if the slavery question were interfered with, it would 
secede from the general union. 

On the 16th of December, 1848, the Park Theatre was destroyed by fire^ 
Shortly after six o’clock in the evening, about an hour before the performances 
were to commence, smoke was seen to issue from the rear of the establishment, 
which abutted on Theatre-alley, a small street running behind Park-row, from 
Ann-street to Beckman-street. Soon a flame shot forth from the windows, and 
ill an inconceivably short time the whole building was in a blaze. When this 
occurred the scene was frightful. The dark heavy clouds, which were hurried 
across the firmament by a strong easterly wind, reflected the illumination and 
lighted up the city so fully, that a person could read by it ordinary-sized type at 
a distance of half a mile. In one hour and three-quarters from the time the fire 
was discovered the flames were subdued, with the loss of property to the amount 
of sixty thousand dollars. Twenty-eight years before, a like calamity was wit- 
nessed on the same spot. The conflagration of 1848 was caused by one of the 
ladies belonging to the ballet, who, in looking at some bills hanging near the 
prompter’s box, pushed several of them agaiqst one of the gas-lights, w*hen they 
took fire. Instead of pulling down the whole bundle, she fled, and before others 
could reach the spot the scenery was in flames. 








